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paſſed, and the rapidity" f tbe ſale, are ſtrong 
and. ſufficient evidences of the approbation of the Public, 
6nd 4 their conviction of i its. mm and mee | 


$* 


T be e thus aware; A „ * 
e that this new Edition ſhould-every way deſerve 
the general, countenance and efteem, in receiving a 

YT correction and e | 


Since che laft Edition, in 1 178 3, ſeveral valuable a a. 
counts of Travels and Voyages have been . publiſhed. 
hich have conſiderably added to the flock of 88 

cal knowledge. Theſe have been carefully peruſed, and 
From them, many intereſting particulars are now added 
to the deſcriptions of Ruſſia, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain, Switzerland, the two an the T0 Indies, 
and other countries, | 


A this work is e as 3 as geographical, 

the perpetual flutuation of States and of human affairs, 
hath rendered ' ſome conſiderable additions and alterations 
5 neceſſary alſo in the Hiſtorical part. Such have been made 
.in_ this Edition ; and the hiſtory of each kingdom is 
brought down to "the preſent time, with à particular n- 
largement on that of our own, fince the laſt peac e, and © 
tbe eftabliſhment_ W = T; birteen United” St Saale, of 
NR. 8 8 REES e 
A 3. "Wn of 


| 0 7 iv 1 
7 improvements | — 5 been made alſo in the Chris 
nological part of the work, the origin of Nations, the 
nope ang e. e I Age of pood, Sc. Ge. 8 


7 0 8 room « for arabic new articles, 3 mo- 
dern diſcoveries from approved authorities, fo neceſſary 

t render the work more perfect; ſome parts of it — 
appeared too diffuſe bave been abridged, and others teſ; 
important have been omitted. Indeed alterations and 
correctiont every where occur. The additions are too 
numerous. fo he here diftin#ly ſpecified.  Thaugh the bulk 
"of the laſt Edition exceeded the preceding one, by. Eighty 
pages, this which is now. tendered to the Public exceeds 
the former full Eigbty pages more. proof that 
great pains and attention have been employed to give 
The work à juſt and continued. claim to \ peaked notice 
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of his country, it muſt be particularly agreeable to 

reflect on the rapid progreſs, and general diffuſion of 
learning and civility, which, within the preſent age, have” taken 
place in Great Britain. Whatever may be the caſe in ſome other 
kingdoms of Europe, we, in this iſland, may boaſt of our ſuperi- 
ority to thoſe illiberal prejudices, which not only cramp the genius, 
but ſour the temper of man, and diſturb all the agreeable inter- 
courſe of ſociety. Among us, learning is no longer confined within 
the ſchools of the philoſophers, or the courts of the great; but, like 


O a man ſincerely intereſted in the welfare of ſociety and 


* 


all the greateſt advantages which heaven has beſtowed on 1 | 


it is mm a8 univerſal as it is uſeful. 


This genibend diſruſion of knowledge is one effect of that ee 


conſtitution of government, which, towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, was confirmed to us, and which conſtitutes the peculiar 
glory of this natien. In other countries the great body of the 
people poſſeſs little wealth, have little power, and conſequently 
meet with little reſpect; in Great Britain the people are opulent, 
have great influence, and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhare of atten 
tion. To their improvement, therefore, men of letters have lately 
directed their ſtudies ; as the great body of the people, no leſs than 
che dignified, the learned, or the wealthy few, have an acknowledged 


title to be amuſed and inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the 


terms of the ſchools, reduced from that fize which ſuited only the 


purſes of the rich, and the avocations of the ſtudious; and are adapted 


to perſons of more ordinary fortunes, whoſe attachment to other pur- 
ſuits admitted of little leifure for thoſe of knowledge. It is to books 


of this kind more than to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes, 


and our Newtons, that the generality of our countrymen we that 
3 e which eee them from the lower 
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ranks of men in all other countries. To promote and advance this 
improvement, is the principal defign of our preſent undertaking. 
No fubject appears more intereſting than that we have choſen, and 
none ſeems capable of being handled in a manner that may render 
it more generally uſeful. 


| 4 5 The knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitants, 8 not 
„ + the fublimeſt purſuit of mankind, it muſt be allowed is that which 
moſt nearly intereſts them, and to which their abilities are beſt 
adapted. And books of Geography, which deſcribe the ſituation, 
extent, ſoil, and productions of kingdoms ;z the genius, manners, 
. religion, government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all the in- 
habitants upon DO RG the beſt aſſiſtance for e this 
* . 


The 8 of Cd. we now offer to the Public, 
differs in many particulars from other books on that ſubject. Be- 
des exhibiting an eafy, diſtinct, and ſyſtematic account of the 
2 theory and practice of what may be called Natural Geography, the 
11 Author has attempted to render the following performance an in- 
©  RrruQtive, though compendious detail of the general hiſtory of the 
world. The character of nations depends on a combination of a 
great many circumſtances, which reciprocally affect each other. 
There is a nearer connection between the learning, the commerce, 
the government, &c. of a ſtate, than moſt people ſeem to appre- 
hend. In a work of this kind, which pretends to include moral, 
or political, as well as natural geography, no, one of- theſe objects 
ſhould paſs unnoticed. The omiſſion of any one of them would, in 
reality, deprive us of a branch of knowledge, not only intereſting in 
itſelf, but which is abſolutely neceſſary for enabling us to form an 
adequate and comprehenſive notion of the ſubject in general. We 
have thought it neceſlary, therefore, to add a new article to this 
work, which comprehends the hiſtory and preſent ſtate of learning, 
in the ſeveral countries we deſcribe, with the characters of ſuch 
as as have been moſt eminent in the various departments of 
Jetters and philoſophy. This ſubject will, on a little reflection, 
appear altogether requiſite, when we conſider the powerful influence 
ef learning upon the manners, government, and general character 
Jof nations. Theſe objects, indeed, till of late, feldom found a 
x place in geogr aphical performances 5 and, even where they have 
ñ5uä% introduced, are by no means handled | in an entertaining or 
= 5 75 * rn of 2 PE PIES inſtructive 
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5 jnſtructive manner. Neither is this to be altogether 3 to the 


fault of geographical writers. The greater part of travellers, act- 


ing ſolely under the influence of avarice, the paſſion which firſt 


induced them to quit their native land, were at little pains, and 

were indeed ill- qualified to collect ſuch materials as are proper for 
gratifying our curioſity, with regard to theſe particulars. The 
geographer then, who could only employ the materials put into his 
hands, was not enabled to give us any important information upon 


ſuch ſubjects. In the courſe of the preſent century, however, 


men have begun to travel from different motives. A thirſt for 
knowledge, as well as for gold, has led many into diſtant lands. 


Thefe they have explored with a philoſophic attention; and by 8 


laying open the internal ſprings of actian, by which the inhabitants 
of different regions are actuated, exhibit to us a natural and ſtriking. 
picture of human manners, under the various ſtages of barbarity and 
refinement. Without manifeſt impropriety, we could not bit avail 
ourſelves of their labours, by means of which we have been enabled 


to give a more copious, and a more perfect detail of what is called 
Political Geography, than has hitherto appeared, . 


In 8 the 1 ſtate of nations, 455 circumſtances are 
of more importance than their mutual intercourſe. This is chiefly 
brought about by commerce, the prime mover in the ceconomy of 
modern ſtates, and of which, no we 7 have. never loſt aun in 
the preſent undertaking. | 3 


We are ſenſible that a reader ould not examine the preſent Rate | 


of nations with much entertainment or inſtruction, unleſs he was 


alſo made acquainted with their ſituation during the preceding ages; 


and of the various revolutions. and events, by the operation of 


which they have aſſumed their preſent form and appearance. This 


conſtitutes the hiſtorical part of our work; a department which 
we have endeavoured to execute in a manner entirely new. In- 


ſtead of fatiguing the reader with a dry detail of news- paper | 
occurrences, no way connected with one another, or with the 
general plan of the whole, we have mentioned only ſuch facts 


as are intereſting, either in themſelves, or from their relation to ob- 


jects of importance. Inſtead of a meagre index of incoherent inci. 
dents, we have drawn up a regular and connected epitome of the 
hiſtory of each country; ſuch an epitome as may be read with equal 
pleaſure and advantage, and which may be conſideted as a Froper | 


introduction to more copious accounts. f 
| * NES * 5 Mig, . 
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2 PREFACE 


Having, th rough-the whole of the work , lot the ancient 

names of countries, and in treating of their particular hiſtory ſome- 

times carried our reſearches beyond the limits of modern times, we 

Have thought it neceſſary, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as are 
8 unacquainted with claſſical learning, to begin our hiſtorical Intro- 
: duction with the remote ages of antiquity. By inſerting an account 
of the ancient world in a book of geography, we afford an oppor- 
| tunity to the reader, of comparing together not only the manners, 
government, and arts of different nations, as they now appear, but 
as they ſubſiſted in ancient ages; which exhibiting a general map, 
as it were, of the hiſtory of mankind, renders our work more com- 

plete than any geographical treatiſe extant. 


a. 
4 


> : 
In the execution of our deſign, we Shave all along endeavoured 5 
to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance we have ſacrificed to 
brevity: happy to catch the leading features which diſtinguiſh the 
/ characters of nations, and by a few ſtrokes to hit off, though not 
completely to finiſh, t the 1 of n in ancient and modem 
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TY What 5 enabled us to compriſe ſo many fubjeQs within the 
narrow bounds of this work, is the omiſſion of many immaterial 
1 1 circumſtances, which are recorded in other performances of the ſame 

: 9 EFEiuind, and of all thoſe fabulous accounts or deſcriptions which, to 
wee diſgrace of the human underſtanding, ſwell the works of geo- 
= 4 grtaphers; though the falſity of them, both from their own nature 

= - and the concurring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened and beſt i in- 
formed wayellers and hiſtorians, 'be long fince ee. 


As to e parte of the wok; we have been more or leſs 

_ diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men, and as ſubjects 

of Great Britain. Our own country, in both reſpects, deſerved 

= the greateſt ſhare of our attention. Great Britain, though ſhe | 

= cannot boaſt of a more luxuriant ſoil or happier climate than many b 

=. other countries, has. advantages of another, and ſuperior kind, n 

wich make her the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the m 

world: theſe are, the equity of her laws, the freedom of her poli- b. 

1 tical conſtitution, and the moderation of her religious ſyſtem. Ju 
1 With regard to the Britiſh empire we have 8 been 1 8 

1 copious. „ ö 
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Next to Great Britain, we have been moſt cence upon 4. 


other ſtates of Europe; and always in proportion as they preſent 
us with the largeſt field for uſeful reflection. By comparing toge- 


ther our accounts of the European nations, an important ſyſtem of 
| practical knowledge is inculcated, and a thouſand arguments will 


appear in favour of a mild religion, a free government, and an ex- 


tended, unreſtrained commerce. 5 5 


Europe 3 occupied ſp 3 a part of our volume, Aſia next 
claims our attention; which, however, though in ſome reſpects 
the moſt famous quarter of the world, offers, when compared to 


Europe, extremely little for our entertainment or inſtruction. In 


Aſia, a ſtrong attachment to ancient cuſtoms, and the weight of 
tyrannical power, bears down the active genius of man, and pre- 


vents that variety in manners noe SON RR: ONE 


the Tae nations. 


N Re 


* 


In Africa ite 8 mind 8 4 W its ade 5 | 


ſtate. To dwell long upon the manners of this country, a country 


ſo immerſed in rudeneſs and barbarity, beſides that i it could afford 


little inſtruction, would be diſguſting to every lover of mankind. | 


Add to this, that the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts 


and ſciences, without which the human mind remains torpid and : 


inactive, diſcover no great variety in manners or character. 5 A 5 


gloomy ſameneſs almoſt every where prevails; and the trifling 


diſtinctions which are diſcovered among them, ſeem rather to wife = 
from an exceſs of brutality on the one hand, than from any percep.. 


tible approaches towards refinement on the other. But though- = 


theſe quarters of the globe are treated leſs extenſively than 


Europe, there is no . ve; 19 85 N 8 or (rs 05 


enen omitted. 
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bited by an endleſs variety of different people, or as a country inti- 
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mately connected with Europe by the ties of commerce and govern- 
ment, deſerves very particular attention. The bold diſcovery, and 
barbarous conqueſt of this New World, and the manners and pre- 


judices of the original inhabitants, are objects, which, together 
with the deſcription of the ee delervedly occupy no ſmall | 
ax of this performance. „„ . 
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IRELAND, —— / Agia, 


7, CLE 
es of fach a variety of ſubzecte; fome lefs obvious par- 


ticulars, no doubt, muſt eſcape our notice. But if our general plan 
be good, and the outlines and chief figures ſketched with truth 


and judgment, the candour of the learned, we hope, will excuſe 


e ge which wy WADI ins kart 1 this extenſive 


We cannot, without exceeding the Wax of a Preface, in lt 


3 


upon the other parts of our plan. The Maps, which are executed 


with care, by the beſt informed artiſts in theſe kingdoms, will, 


we hope, afford ſatisfaction. The ſcience of natural geography, 


tbr want of proper encouragement from thoſe who are alone capa- 
ble of giving it, ſtill remains in a very imperfed ſtate; and the 
exact diviſions and extent of countries, for want of dien 
furveys, are far from being well afcertained. This confideration 
has induced us to adopt the moſt unexceptionable of Templeman's 
Tables, which, if they give not the exacteſt account, afford at leaſt 


a general idea of this ſubject; which is all indeed we can attain, 


. 8 ſcience arrives ee 
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ported theſe. But the figure of a globe is much better adapted to mo- 
tion. This is confirmed by confidering, that, if the earth did not move 
round the ſun, not only the ſun, but all the ſtars and planets, muſt move 
round the earth. Now, as philoſophers, by reckonings founded on the 
ſureſt obſervations, have been able to gueſs pretty nearly at the diſtarices 
of the heavenly. bodies from the earth, and from each other, juſt as every 
body that knows the firſt elements of mathematics can meaſure the 
height of a ſteeple, or any object placed on it; it appeared that, if we 
conceived the heavenly bodies to move round the earth, we mult ſup- 
poſe them endowed with a motion or velocity ſo immenſe as to exceed 
all conception: whereas all the-appearances in nature may be as well ex- 
_ plained by imagining the earth to move round the ſun in the ſpace of 2 
Fear, and to turn on its own axis once in the 24 hours. | | 
To form a conception of theſe two motions of the earth, we may ima · 
Sine a ball moving on a billiard- table or bowiling-green: the ball pro- 
eeeds forwards upon the green or table, not by ſliding along like a plane 
upon wood, or a flate upon ice, but by turning round its own axis, 
Which is an imaginary line drawn through the centre or middle of the 
Dall, and ending on its ſurface in two points called its poles. Conceiving 
the murrer then in this way, and that the earth in the ſpace of 24 hours, 
moves from weſt to eaſt, the inhabitants on the ſurface of it, like men 
on the deck of a ſhip, who are infenfible of their own motion, and 
think that the banks move from them in a contrary direction, will con- 
ceive that the ſan and ſtars move from eaſt to weſt in the ſame time of 24 
 "Howrs, in which they, along with the earth, move from weſt to eaſt. This 
Keil of diurnat motion of the earth being once clearly conceived, will 
Enable us cuſity to form a notion of its annual or yearly motion round the 
fun. For as that luminary feems to have a daily motion round our earth, 
Which is realty otcaſioned by the daily motion of the earth round its axis, 
id in che courſe of a year, he feems to have an annual motion in the hea- 
Venus, aud to rife and ſet m different points of them, Which is really oc- 
_ <eaſioned'by the daily motion of the earth in its orbit or path round the 
fun, which it completes in the time of a year. Now as to the firſt of 
theſe motions we owe the difference of day and night, ſo to the ſecond: 
wee are mdebted for the difference in the length of the days and nights, 


* 
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and in the ſeaſons of the year. 
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prive . mankind of the grateful vicifſitudes af tho ſeaſons, aiding 970 the 


difference in length gt the days and nights, This therefore is not. th 


eaſe the axis of the earth 1 1s inline to the plane af the earth's orbit, 
which we may conceive by Huppo 2 ſpindle put through à bal wi 
one end of it touching the 2 we move 6 ball Heeg for 

while one end of the ſpindle pot: Ponte to touch the ground, 2 1 the 
other points towards or 2 of the heavens, we may form a notion 

of the inclination of the earth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination, * 
the ſpindle to the ground, The ſame obſervation ap to ſome of 


the other planets, as ma cant ſeen from the table. The only thing that : 


now e is to er What is meant by the mean diffances F the 
planets from the ſun, In order to underſtand which, we muſt learn 


that the orbit, or ath which a planet deſcribes, were it * marked 
out, would not he oth. round or Geral but in the ſhape of a ROY 
called an ellipſis, which, though. reſembling | a cirele, is. N chan | 


broad. Henge the ſame planet is not always at the ſame 1 fr 
the ſun, and the en of. i Fa 12 that W n 


greateſt and leaſt diftance. Here follows the table. TY 5 
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1 the previous obſervations neceflary for underfianding it, muff next 
turn his reflection towhat are called the fzrd furt which comprehend the 
luminaties above our heads that have not been explained. The fixed ſtars 
are diflinguiſhed e naked eye from the phaners, by being leſs bright. 
and luminous, by continually exhibiting that ap exrance which we 
nkling of the fars. This arifes 1 fo extremely 


1 
| hes * the -interpofition of the leaſt bod 9285 , of Which chere are many 


floating in the air +a us of fight of them; when the 
imerpoſed bady changes jts place,” wo sgain ſer the Hur, and this le. 


don being perpetual, e twinkling. But a more remark- 


adle property of the Hues Hure 3 hare obtaiged 
theirname, is their ne derer = chang - rv * 
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"magnitude appear leſs, being at a greater diſtance ; and ſo proceeding on 
to the ſixth en ad which include all the fixed ſtars that are {ble 
without a teleſcope. As to their number, though in a clear v inter's 
night, without moonſhine, they ſeem to be innumerable, whieh is owing 
to their ſtrong ſparkling, and our looking at them in a confuſed manner; 
yet when the w hole firmament is divided, as it has been done by the an- 

. Cients, into figns and conſtellations, the number that can be ſeen at a 
time, by che bare eye, is not above a thoufand. Since the introduction 
of teleſcopes, indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been juſtly con- 
fidered as immenſe; becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at in our 
glaſſes, the more ſtars always appear to Us. Mr. Flamftead, late royal 
aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 3000 flars, 
which is the molt complete that has hitherto appeared. 1 a immenſe 
diſtanee of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and. one another, is of all con- 
.  Hiderations the moſt proper for raifing our ideas of the Works of God. 
For notwithſtanding the great extent of the earth's orbit or path 
ene is at leaſt 160 millions of miles in diameter) round rhe ſun, the 

_ diſtance of a fixed flar is not ſenfibly affected by it; fo that the ſtar does 
not appear to be any nearer us when the earth is in that part of its orbit 


_ neareſt the ſtar, than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at the moſt di- 
ant part of its orbit, or 162 millions af miles farther removed from the 
Fame ſtar. The ſtar nearęſt us, and confequently the largeſt in appear- 
ance, is the dog-ſtar, or Sirius. Modern diſcoveries. make it probable 
that each of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſun, having worlds reyolving round 
it, as our ſun has the earth and other planets revolving round him. Now 
the dog ſtar appears 27,000 times leſs than the ſun, and, as the diſtance 


of the ftars muſt be greater in proportion as the "ſeem leſs, mathe- 

maticians have computed the 1 of Sirius Hom zus te be two 

_ *billions and two hundred thoufand millions of miles. The motion of | 

light, therefore, which though ſo quick as to be commonly thought | 

 Inflantaneous, takes up more time in travelling from the ſtars to us than | 
doe do in making a Weſt India voyage. & ſound would not arrive to us 

{ from thence in $0,000 years 5 which, next to light, is conſidered as the 

Juickeſt body. we are acquainted with. | And'a cannon ball flying at the | 

rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us in yo, doo year s. 

The ſtars being at ſuch immenſe diſtances from the ſun, cannot poſ- 

ſibly receive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they ſeem to have; nor an) | 

+bri; htneſs ſufficient to make them. viſible, to . For. the ſun's ra muſt 25 

be ſo ſeattered and-diflipated. before they reach ſuch remote objects, t Wl v. 

ter can never he tranſmitted back to our eyes, ſo as to render theſe ab. v. 

Jets viſible by reflexion... The fars therefore ſhine with their oun n: Wi * 

Aus and.unborrowed luſtre, ag.the un does; and fince each particu BW |, 

Naar, as well as the ſun, is confined to a particular . ſpace, u 2 

sq plain that the ſtars are of the tame.nature with the ſun. ch 

It is no way probable that the Almighty, who always acts wi h infinite ky 

 - miſdom, and does nothing in vain, mani create ſo many glorious ſuv, WW . 

tt for ſo many important purpoſes, and place them at ſuch diſtances fron WW an 

dne another, without proper objects near enough to. bo benefited by the the 

_  - Anfluences. Whoever, imagines. that they were created only to give“ oh 

Kuaint glimering light to the inhabitants of this globe, muſt 3 vel Ns 

 -  " ſuperficial knowledge of -aſtronomy®*, and a mean opinion. of the Div” Bu 

,, © *” Eſpecially fince there ace many ſtars which ars hot viſible without the alin” Bn 


: 5 :of a good teleſcope; and, therefore, inſtead of giving light to this world, they c 
| | 6 


What an auguſt! what an amazing conception, - 
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Wiſdom: ſince, by an infinitely leſs, exertion of creating power, the 
Deity could have given our earth much more light by 5 adi 
Inſtead then of one ſun and one world only in the univerſe, as the un- 
Kilful in aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovets to us ſuch an incon- 
ceivable number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through bound- 
leſs ſpace that if our ſun, with all the planets, moons, and comets be- 
longing to it, were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed by an eye 


* 


that could take in the whole creation, than a grain of ſand from the ſca- 


ſhore. . The ſpace they poſſeſs, being comparatively ſo, ſmall, that it 
would ſcarcely be a ſenſible blank in the univerſe, although Saturn, the 
outermoſt of our planets, revolves about the ſun in an orbit of 4884 
millions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets. make ex- 
curfions-upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles beyond Saturn's or- 
bit; and yet, at that amazing diſtance, they are incomparably nearer to 
the ſun than to any of the ſtars ; as is evident from their keeping clear 
of the attracting, power of all the ſtars, and returning - periodically by 
vine ofthe Juk's attraction. oo Rio TE 5 
From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it may be reaſonably con- 
cluded, that all the reſt. are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſituated, and | 


| provided with accommodations for rational inhabitants. For although 


there is almoſt an infinite variety in the parts of the creation which we 
have opportunities of examining, yet there is a general analogy running 
though and connecting all the parts into one ſcheme, one deſign, one 
Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like our ſun, and 
at inconceivable diſtances from one another, as well as from us, it is _ 
reaſonable to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the _ 
ſun is; each to beſtow light, heat, and vegetation on a certain numbes 
of inhabited planets, kept by gravitation within the ſphere of its activity. 
gs it human imagination 
can conceive. it, does this give of the works of the Creator! Thou- 
ſands of thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all 
around us, at immenſe diſtances from each other, attended by ten thous © 


fand times ten thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, 


and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths preſcribed them; and 
Purſe york peopled with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for end- 
eſs fairy in perfection and felieity, © 5. CES 
. It ſo much power, wiſdom, . goodneſs, and magnificence is diſplayed 
in the material creation, which is the leaſt conliderable part of the uni- 
wenn dhe wee how wiſe, how good mul HE be, who made and g0+ | 
1 Sho 4. A FD WEE . * BO ene * ws Sis 3 Ts; | 73 kf 3 5 ; 1 8 
„The fie people who paid much attention to the fixed ſtars, were: che 
Ae in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon; who, partly frem 
amuſement, and partly. with a view to direct them in travelling during © 
the, night, obſerved. the ſituation of theſe, celeſtial bodies, Endowed 
with a lively, fancy, they divided the ſtars into different companies. or. 
Fonſtel]ations, achof which they ſuppoſed to repreſent the image of ſome 


* 


1 or other terreſtrial object. The peaſants. in our own con . 
Ina ching; for 5 düſtinguihthat great northern conſtellation, which 
Patolophers call the Urſa Majar, 3 of the Plow + the igure of * 


Nluch it certainly may repre ent with a . help 


krom the fancy, 
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1 6 ere een, 
given chem by the ancients ; and they are reckoned 21 northern, and 12 
E Southern; but the moderns have increaſed the number of the northern to 
347 and of the ſouthern, to 31. Beſide theſe, there are the : fig or con- 
itellations in the Zodiac, as it is called from a Greek word gnifying an 
| animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 repreſents ſome animal. This is a 
= great circle which divides the heavens into 7 parts, of which we 
U ſpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we conclude. this ſection 
with an account of the riſe, progreſs, and revolutions in aſtronomy. 
Mankind muſt have made a very confiderable improvement in obſerr- 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies, before they could fo far diſen- 
3 gage themſelves from the prejudices of ſenſe and popular opinion, as to 
= believe that the earth upon which we live was not fixed and immoveable. 
1 We find accordingly, that Thales, the Mileſian, who, about 580 years - 
before Chriſt, firſt taught aſtronomy in Europe, had gone ſo far in this 
fubject as to calculate echpſes, or interpolitions of the moon between 
* the earth and the ſun, or of the earth between the fun and the moon 
5 (the nature of which may be eaſily underſtood, from what we have al. 
| ready obſerved.) Pythagoras, a Greek philoſopher, flouriſhed about 
| go years after Thales, and was, no n well acquainted with 
the motion of the heavenly bodies, This led Pythagoras to con- 
ceive an idea, which there is no reaſon to believe had ever been thought 
of N mens,” — the earth itſelf _ in motion, and that the ſun 
Was at reſt. He found that it was impoſſible, in other wiy, to give 
a conſiſtent account of the Heavenly motions. The og Pins, e 
yp ſo extremely oppoſite to all the prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that 
it never made great progreſs, nor was ever widely diffuſed in the ancient 
World. The philofophers of antiquity, deſpairing of being able to over- 
dome ignorance by reaſon, Tet themſelves to adapt the one to the other, 
i 8 orm a 5 3 them. This was the __ _ 
oletay, an Egyptian philoſopher, who flouriſhed -+ 38 years before 
Chrig. He fuppoſed, An rn ape he who meaſure vey thing by 
themfelves, that the earth was' fixed immoveably in the centre of the 
univerſe, and that the ſeven planets, confidering the moon as one of the 
primaries, were placed near to it; above them was the firmament of 
fixed ſtars, then the cryſtalline orbs, then the primum mobile, and, lai 
of all, the cœlum empyrium, or heaven of heavens. All theſe vaſt orbs 
he ſuppoſed to move round the earth once in 24 hours; and befides that, 
in certain ſtated or periodical times. To account for theſe motions, he 
' was obliged to conceive a number of circles, called excentrics and epi- 
cyeles, croſſing and interfering with one another. This ſyſtem was uni- 
verſally maintained by the Peripatetic philoſophers, who were tho moſt 
considerable ſect in Europe from the time of Ptolemy to the revival 
ia oo nn 
_ At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original ge- 
5 pines adopted the Pythagorean, or true fyſtem of the univerſe ; and pub. 
_ Hithed it to the world in the year 1430. This doctrine had been fo long 
in obſcurity,” that the reſtorer of it was conſidered as the inventor; 
ide item obtained the" name of the Copernican philoſophy, though 
J no, 
7 1573 however, was fill immerſed in ignorance ; and the gener 
. deas of the'world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of refined 
plntofophy.” This occafioned Copernicus to have few abettors, but * 
onents.” Tycho Brahe, in particular, a noble Dane, ſenfible pes 
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defects of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge the mo- 
tion of the earth, endeavoured, about 1586, ta.cſtabliſh a new' ſyſtem of 
his own, which was ſtill more perplexed and embarraſſed than that of 
Ptolemy, It allows a monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as 
the centre of its orbit; and jt makes the ſun to be the centre of the or- 
bits of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The fun, however, 

with all the planets, is ſuppoſed to be whirledround the earth in a year, and 
even once in the twenty-four hours. This ſyſtem, pe . its ah- 
furdity, met with its advocates. Longomontanus, and others, ſo far refined 
upon it, as to admit the diurnal motion of the earth, though they infifted- 
that it had no annual motion. . R 
About this time, after a darkneſs of a great many ages, the fifſt dawn 
of learning and taſte began to appear in Europe. Learned men in di- 
ferent countries began to cultivate aſtronomy. Galileo, a Florentin 
about the year 1610, introduced the uſe of teleſcopes, which diſcovered 
new arguments in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and confirmed the old 
ones. The fury and bigotry of the clergy indeed had almoſt checked this 
flouriſhing bud: Galileo was obliged to renounce the Copernican ſyſtem, 
as. a damnable hereſy, The happy reformation in religion, however 
placed the one half of Burope beyond the reach of the papal thunder. It 
taught ' mankind that the ſcriptures were not given for . whom ſyſtems 
of natural philoſophy, but for a much nobler purpoſe, to make us juſt, ir- 
ous, -ahg Humane: that, inſtead of oz LIE; the word of God, which in 
ſpeaking of natural things ſuits ieſelf to the prejudices of weak mortals, 
we employed our faculties in a manner highly agreeable to God himſelf, 

| In tracing the nature of his works, which, the more they are confidered, + 
afford us the greater reaſon to admire his glorious attributes of power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs. From this time, therefore, noble difcoyeries \ | 
were made in all the branches of aſtronomy. The motions of the hes“ 
venly be dies were not only clearly explained, but the general law of nature, 
according to which they moved; was diſcovered and illuſtrated by the imm 1 

Tight A i This law is called Grawty or Atiraction, and is the-fame | 

y which any body falls to the ground, when diſengaged from What 
ſupported it. It has been demonſtrated, that this ſame law which 
keeps the fea in its, channel, and the various bodies which cover the ſure 
face of this earth from flying off into the air, operates throughout: tbe 
univerſe, keeps the planets in their orbits, and preſerves the whole fabrisg 
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'* Selides the planets and ſtars mentioned above, we 


the univerſe, many other bodies ay rs} Nan CC 
much more irregular motions.” Theſe are the comets, that deſcending from th 
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fardiſtant parts of the fyſtem with great rapidity, ſurpriſe us with the fiogular.a pear» 


e- |  Ance of a train or tail, which accompanies them; become viſible to us in the-lower © 
the parts of their orbits, and, after n ſhort Ray, go off again to. vaſt diſtances, and dig, 
ny ——_ Though ſome of the ancients had more juſt notians of them, yet the oh- 
* 10 „ e prevailed, that they were only meteors generated in the . . 
io thoſe we ſee in it every. gight, and in 2 fe momknts N 
gh of . 0 obſerve. or record their phanamena accurately, till of late. Hence this'part 
| pat y is very mnperfedt.. The general dodtrine is, that they are ſolid, coms - 
a [ie bodies, like other planets, and regulated by the ſame laws of 
40 — Hes. — hy Le e radii 8 the — — 
2 ; | very eccentric e and are of-a much greater 
o 0 earth ; for ſome; ef them arg heated in | * 
the 
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TF-:YFAVING, in the foregoing Section, treateg of the UNIVERSE in gee 
© 21 neral in which the earth Las been conſidered as a planet, we now 
Proceed to the Doctrine of the SpHENE, Which ought always to be premiſ- 
ed before that of the Globe or earth, as we ſhall ſee in the next Section, 
Ta * this ſubject, we ſhall conſider the earth as at reſt, and the 
"heavenly bodies, as performing their revolutions around it. This meth 
cannot lead” the reader into any "miſtake, fince we have previouſly ex- 
plained the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, from which it appears that it is 
the real motion of the earth, which occafions the N e motion of the 
[heavenly bodies. It is befides atended with this advantage, that it per, 
Feetly; agrees with the information of our ſenſes, which always lead us 
10 conceive the matter in this way. The imagination therefore is not 
Pur on the ſtretch; the idea is eaſy and familiar, and in delivering the ele, 
ments of ſcience, this object cannot be too much attended to. 
„ N. B, In order more — to comprehend what folloys, the reader 
may occaſionally turn his eye to the figure. of the artificial ſphere, on the 
oppoſite page. 7B £28 » 8 - 


| >  n: Theancients obſerved, that all the ſars turned (in appearance) round | 


the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in twenty-four hours; that the circles 
"which they deſcribed in thoſe revolutions," were parallel to each o: 
ther, but not of the ſame magnitude; [thoſe paſſing over the middle of 
the earth, Wet ee largeſt X all, while the reſt Aminiſhed in propor- 
_ © Kon: to their diſtance from it. They alſo obſerved, that there were two 
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he comet that appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be acoo times 

Hotter than red hot iron. and that, being thus heated, ĩt muſt retain its heat till i: comes 
5 8 Tos again, although its pcriod ſhould be more than 20,c00 years; and it is computed 
3 be only $75. It is beſieyed that there are at leaſt 21 comets belonging to our ſyſ- 
tem. moving in all manner of directions; and all thoſe which have been obſerved 
Have moved through the etherial regions and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffer- 
ing the leaſt ſenfible reſiſtance in their motions, which ſufficiently proves that the pla- 
| 1 uot move in ſolid orbs. Of all the comets, the periods of three only are 
_ known with any degree of certainty, being found to return at inte of 754 1297 
and Sears; and of theſe, that Which appeared in 1680 is the moſt remarkable. 


This comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about 11 thouſand 2: 6 millions of miles from 


Ba the ſun, While its Teaſt diſtance from the centre of the ſun is about 499 
mile within leſs than one third part of the fun's ſemidiameter from his ſurfact. In 
Wa part of eee the ſun, it flies with the amazing velocity 

an hour; and the ſun; as ſeen from it, appears 100 degr 
in breadth, cunſequentiy ee large * us. The aſto- 
n niſhing diſtance that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, naturally ſuggeſts to our 
magtmation, the vaſt diſtance between our ſun ald and the neareſt of the fixed lan, 
7, of-whoſeattraQtions all the comets muſt keep clear, to return periodlically 2 


* 


_ + |  Forindithe fun. Pr. Halley, to whom every part of aſtronamy, but this in a particu 


Tr. indebred,-has joined his labours 6 thale: of #he great Sir Ic 


Newton an this ſubject; - Our earth was out of the way, when this comet laſt 


ner her ocbity but it requires a more & knowledge of the motion of the comet, 
die be alte to judge'if it Will always paſs by us with ſo little effect; for it may be here 
_ + bſetved,ithitthe comet, in one part of its arbit, approaches very near to the acht 
| _ of ur earth: ſo chat, in ſome revolutions, it may approach near enough to 2 

—— — «... 
: 29 Lauri, Des n, Ferguſon, and Whiſton. VVV 
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points in the heuvens, which always preſerved the ſame ſituation. Theſe 
points they termed celeſtial, poles, becauſe the heavens ſeemed to turn 
round them. In order to imitate theſe motions, they invented: what is 
called the Artificial ' Sphere, through the centre of which they drew a 
wire or iron rod, called an Axis, whoſe extremities were fixed to 
the immoveable points called Poles: , They farther obſerved, that on 
the zoth of March, and 23d of September, the,circle deſcribed by the 
- ſun, was at an equal diſtance from both of the poles. This circle, 
therefore, muſt divide the earth into two equal parts, and on this account 
was called the Eguator or Equaller. It was alſo called the Zquino#ial 1 

Line, becauſe. the: ſun, when moving in it, makes the days and nights i 
of equal length all over the world. Having alſo obſerved that from the 
21ſt of June to the zd of December, the ſun advanced every. day to- 
wards a certain point, and having arrived there, returned towards that 
from whence he ſet out, from the 22d of December to the 21it of 
June; they fixed the points, which they called + So//fices, becauſe 
the direct motion of the ſun was. ſtopped at them; and repreſented. 
the bounds of the: ſun's motion, by two. circles, which they named 
Tropics, becauſe; the ſun no ſooner arrived there than he turned“ 

back. Aſtronomers obſerving the motion of the ſun, found its quan- 

tity, at a mean rate, to be nearly a degree (or the-36cth part) of a great 

circle in the heavens, every 24 hours. This great circle is called the 

Ecliptie, and it paſſes through certain conſtellations, diſtinguiſhed bx 

the names of animals, in a zone called the Zodiac. It touches the tropie 

of e an one fide, and 1 of, Capricorn = 4's oaks and cuts the. 
| equator obliquely. To expreſs this motion, they ſuppoſed-two points in 

the ppt . Liane, from, and 4 . circle, which 

they called the Poles of the Zodiac, which, turning with the heavens, 
by means of their axis, deſcribe the mwo: polar circles. In the artificial 

ſphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar circles, are cut 

at right angles, by two other circles called Colures, which ſerve to mar 15 
the points of the ſolſtices, equinoxes, and poles of the zodiac. Ibe 
ancients alſo obſerved, that + 4 the ſun was in any point of his courſe, - 

all the people inhabiting directly north and ſouth, as far as the poles, 

have noon at the ſame time. This gave oecaſion to imagine a circle 

paffing through the poles of the world, which they called a Meridian, 3 
and which is imraoveable in the artificial ſphere, as well as the horizon ; | 
which is another circle. repreſenting: the bounds betwixt the two hem: 
ipheres, or half ſpheres, viz, that which is above it, and that when is 
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B Dockring of the Grope, is meant the repreſentation of tbe : 
0 different places and countries, on the face of the earth, upon an ar- 
 lificial globe or ball, No the manner in which, geographers have re= | 
vented the ſituation. of one. place upon this earth with;xegard. to au- 
2 or with regard to the earth in general, has been by transferring | 
2e.carcles of the ſphere, to the artificial. globe; and this is the only | 
method they could-employ., This will be abundantly. obvious from ag {| 
EmPE»; After that citcle-in the heavens, which Sled FIR; 
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was known to aſtronomers, there was nothing more eaſy than to 
transfer it to the earth, by which the ſituation of places was determined, 
according 2 aon one fide of the equator or another. The ſame 
may bo obſerved of the other eircles of the ſphere above mentioned, 
The reader having obtained an idea of the principle upon which the 
Doctrine of the Globe is founded, may proceed to confider this doctrine 
itſelf, or, in other words, the deſcription of our earth, as repreſented by 
r.. 16 + 5; „* 1 55 
Feen of THE EARTH.] Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
with the other planets, it was ſufficient to conſider it as a ſpherical or 
tobular body; yet it has been diſcovergd, that this is not its true 
| re, and that the earth, though nearly a weer ball, is not per- 

feftly ſo. This matter occaſioned great diſpute between the philoſo- 
| ow of the laſt age, among whom Sir Iſaac Newton, and Caflini, 2 
French aſtronomer, were the heads of two different parties. Sir Iſaac 

demonſtrated, from mathematical principles, that the earth was an 
_ oblave ſphere, or that it was flatted at the poles, or north and ſouth 
— and jutted out towards the equator ; ſo that a line, drawn 
be. aye Bo centre of the earth, and paſſing through the poles, which | 
is ca a diameter, would not be fo long as a line drawn through 
the fame centre, and paſſing through the eaſt and weſt points. The 
French philoſopher antes uite the contrary. But the matter was 
put to a trial by the French king in 1736, who: ſent out a com- 
pany of philoſophers towards the north pole, and likewife towards the 

| 8 order to meaſure a degree, or the three hundred and fixtieth 
part of of cy cirele in theſe-different parts ; and from their report, the 
opinion of Sir 


Iſaac Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute. Since that 
time, therefore, the earth has always been confidered as more flat towards 
the poles than towards the-equator. The reaſon of this figure may be 
eaſily underſtood, if the reader fully comprehends what we formerly obſerve 
end, with regard to the earth's motion. For if we fix a ball of clay on 2 
ſpindle, and whirl} it round, weſhgll find that it will jut out or project to- 
wards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. Now this is exactly the 
eaſe, with regard to our earth, only that its axis, repreſented by the ſpin 
dle, is imaginary. | But though the earth be not properly ſpherical, the 
difference from that figure is ſo ſmall, that it may be repreſented by 2 
globe or ball, without any ſenfible error. . 
"Crt cUMPERENCE AND DIAMBTER'OF THE EARTH.) In the general 
table which we have exhibited, page 3, the diameter of the globe 1s 
given, according to the beſt obſervations : ſo that its circumference 18 
25,038 Englith miles. This circumference is conceived, for the con- 
 veniency of meaſuring, to he divided) into ;three, hundrgd and fixty 
Parts of degrees, each degree containing fixty geographical N 
— Engliſh miles and an half. Theſe degrees are in the me 
manner conceived to be divided each into fixty minutes. : 
Axis _ POLES OP. hs eee The Axis 3 
turn n e hours. The extreme points - this line 
are called the Poles of the Earth; one in the north, and the other in 
the ſouth, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens called 1 
the North and South Poles. The 8 of cheſe poles is of 855 
uſe to the g pher, in determining the diſtance and fituation = 
8 Places; for the les mark as it were the ends of the earth, which 
- divided in the middle by the equator; ſo that tho nearer one approach” 
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to thie poles, che farther he removes from the equator, and contrariwiſe, 
in removing from the poles, you approach the equato. 
- CixcLEs or THE GLOBE.] Theſe are commonly divided into the 
greater and ſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through the 
| centre of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemifpheres. 
A leſſer circle is that which, being parallel to à greuter, cannot paſs * 
through the centre of the earth, nor ivide it into two equal parts. The 
greater circles are fix in number, the leſſer only four... 
EqQvaror.J] The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the Equator, 
which we have had occaſion to hint at already. It is called ſometimes 
the Equinodial, the reaſon of which we have explained ; and by navi- 4 
gators it is alſo called the Line, becauſe, according to their rude no- 
tions, they believed it to be a great Line drawn upon the ſea: from eaſt | 
to weſt, dividing the earth mto the northery and ſouthern hemiſpheres, 
and which they were actually to paſs in ſailing from the one into the 
other. The poles of this circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. 
It paſſes through the eaft and weſt points of the world, and, as has been 
already mentioned, diyides it into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. 
4 is divided into three hundred and fixty degrees, the uſe of which will 
| ae - This great cirele is repreſented by a broad eireular 
piece of wood, encompaſſing the globe, and dividing it into the upper 
and lower hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diſtinguiſh the 
horizon into the /enfible and rational. The firft may be conceived to be 
made by any great plane on the ſurface of the ſea, which ſeems ts 
divide the heavens into two henüſpheres, the one above, the other below 
the level of the earth. This cifele determines the rifing or ſetting 'sf 
the ſun and ſtars, in any particular place; for when they begin to ap- 3 
— above the eaſtern edge, we ſay they riſe, and when they go beneath | 
e weſtern, we ſay they are ſet. It appears then that each place has its 
own fenſible horizon. The other horizon, called the rational, encom- - 
nu the globe exactly in the middle. Its poles (that is two points in 
s ax1s, each ninety degrees diſtant from its plane, as thoſe of all circles 
are) are called che Zeniib and Nadir; the firſt exactly above our heads, 
and the other directly under our feet. The broad wooden circle, which 
repreſents it on the globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon it: of theſe 
the innermoſt is that exhibiting the number of degrees of the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac (of which hereafter), viz. thirty to each Nen 
to this, you have the names of theſe figns. Next to this, che days t 
dhe month according to the old ſtyle, and then according to the new. | 
ſtyle. Befides theſe, there is a circle repreſenting the thirty«eworhumbs, il 
or points of the matiner's eompaſs. The uſe of all theſe will be er- 9 
* afterwards. ' Re ra wo nne 8 5 . 
 MEnIDIAN,} The circle is repreſented by the Bran ring, on whith . 
the globe hangs and turns. It is divided — three — and at 
degrees, and{euts che equator at right angles; ſb that, counting from 
the equator each way to the poles of the world; it contains four times | 
nmety degrees, and divides the earth into the eaſtern and | weſtern © 
bemiſpheres. This circle is called the meridian, becauſe when the fan 
comes to the ſouth part of it, it is then meridies or mid-day; and then 
= ſun has its greateſt altitude for that day, which is therefore called 
J $ meridian altitude. Now as the ſun is never in its meridian attitide, 
ers places eaſt or weſt of one anether at the Tame time, each of 
ele laces muſt have its on meridian; There are canmonly marked = 
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| on the globe twen 
” of the equator. | +; -:;.: + OS ae on er ig, mn 
Zope] The Zodiac is a broad eirele, which cuts the equator ob. 


y-four- meridians, one through every fifteen degrees 


iquely ; in which the twelve ſigns above mentioned gre repreſented. 
In the middle of this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Eeliptic, from 
which the ſun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he ad- 


ances, thirty degrees every month. The twelve figns are, 


1. Artes x- — — March | 7. Libra + — — September 
2. Taurus 8 — — April 8. Scorpio m. — October 
Gemini n — — May 9. Sagittarius f — November 
4. Cancer s — — June 10. Capricorn f — December 
— _ 1 wage 
5. Virgo m — — Auguſt | 12. Piſces 3 — , — | February, 
_"CoLunes:] If you imagine two great circles paſſing both through 


_ the poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial, points 


Aries and Libra, and the other through the ſolſtitial, points Cancer and 
corn, theſe are called the Colures, the one the Equinoctial, the 


other the Solſtitial Colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal 
parts or em. which are denominated according to the points which 
8 


theſe paſs through, viz. the four -cardinal points, and are the firſt 
points of Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn; and theſe are all the 


great circles, - 


Taorics.] If you ſuppoſe two circles draws parallel to the equi. 


at twenty-three degrees thirty minutes diſtance. from it, mea - 
ſured on the brazen meridian, and one t wards the north, the other to- 
"wards the ſouth, theſe are called Fropics, becauſe the ſun appears, 
when in them, to turn backwards from his former courſe. The one 1s 


culled the Tropic of Cancer, the other of Capricoru, becauſe they pats 


ſeyeral others, which are only ſu 


_ through theſe points. 


„ PoLar cisclrs.] If two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at 


_ the like diſtance of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, reckoned on the 


meridian from the- polar points, - theſe are called the Polar Circles, 
The *ortbern is called the Arctic, becauſe the north pole is near the con» 


|  Reellation of the Bear; the ſouthern, the Hutarfic, becauſe oppoſite to 
the former. And theſe are the four leffer circles. Beſides theſe ten 


_ circles now deſcribed, which are always drawn on the globe, there are 
. 1 TE it. Theſe will 


de explained as they become neceſſary, leſt the reader ſhould be diſ. 


guſted with too many definitions at the ſame time, without facing the 
Purpaſe for which they ſerve. The main defign; then of all theſe cir: 
cles. being to exhibit the reſpective ſituation of laces on the earth, we 


mall proceed to conſider more particularly ho chat is effected by them. 


It was found eaſier to diſtinguiſh places by the quarters of the earth, 


 Injwhich . than by their diſtance from any one point. Thus, 


after it was diſcovered, that the equator divided the earth into two parts, 


Kalled the Northern and Southern, hemiſpheres; it was eaſy to ſee that 


$ 


all places on the globe might be diſingyiſhed, according as they lay 9? 

the north or ſouth ſide of the equator. Beſides, after the four leſſer 

circles we have mentioned came to be known, it was found that the earth 
by means of them, might be divided into fiije portions, and conſequently 
That the places on its ſurface might be diſtinguiſhed according as they Fd 


nn one or other of theſe ; portions, which are called Zones, from tte 
_ 'Greek word Zn, which fignifies a girdle 5 being broad ſpaces, like 


ſwarbes, girding the carth about, That part of the earth between de 
3 ; | | e 


Tropich 


/ 


* 
. 
* 
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Tropics, was called by the ancients the Torrid or Buarnt Zone, becauſe 
they conceived, that, being continually expoſed to the perpendicular or 
direct rays of the ſun, it was rendered uninhabitable, and contained no- 
thing but parched and fandy deſarts. This notiof,, however, has long 
fince been refuted..,..It is found that the long hts, great dews, re- 
gular rains and breezes, which prevail almoſt throughout the torrid 
zone, render the earth not only habitable, but ſo fruitful, that in many 
places they have two harveſts in a year; all ſorts! of ſpiees and drugs 
are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes more perfect metals, 
precious ſtones, and pearls, than all the reſt of the earth together. In 
Rut, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, which lie under this 
zone, are in all reſpects the moſt fertile and luxuaiant upon earths ' - 


Tone. The northern temperate, and torrid zones, art thoſe we ate heiſt 
JIN with. © nas 3 4 * 5 5 | - F : 18 ; 25 . 4 9 N 2 7 5 
 Crimartss.] But the divifions of the earth into hemiſpheres ok 


erer is ſtill 3 ; becauſe it is of more importance to mankind, 
to know the fituation of 


* ſhew in what climate any country lies, 
| ö Ty and the. dh * 5 of the Place l. 


* 7 
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Names of Countries and remarkable Places ftuat 
in every climate north of the Equatar 
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'} Coaſt in Africa; Malacca in the Eaſt-Indies; 
| U. Here lie Abyſſinia in Africa; Siam, Madrafs, anc 


e e the Mogul Empire in Alia; 
# 4 I Haft, in Africa; 1. 


| VI. Lifbon in Port ; Madrid in Spain; Mi- 


Pp" in Poland; forrhern provinces of Ruſſia 3 
IR ET £5 Toth word of Newfoundland. | 
| 


25 5 | tary 3 Warſaw in Pol; d; Labrador, and New 


XII. Orkney Ifles, Stockholm, capital of Sweden: 


of XV. Hudſon's Straits, North America. 

© XVI. Siberia, andthe e Tek Sony 
Wo j | XVII. Drontheim, in Norway. 5 

" TXVIIL Part of Finland in Rush. | 

39]XIX. Archavget on the White Sea, Auſt. 


; XXI. Northern parts of Ruffla and Siderfs, 


IJ. Within the firk Climate lie the Gold _—_ 


tlver 


Cayenne and Surinam in Terra Firma S. America, 


Pondicherry in the Eaft-Indies; Straits of Darien, 
between N. and 8. America; Tobago, the Gra. 


e St.Vincent, and me W. Indies, 


| "Jn iſpaniola, $ riſtopher's, Antigua, 
| ico, and ION in RY e Weſt-Indies, 
IV. Egypt, and the Canary Iſlands, in Africa 


| Gulph of. Mexico, and Ealt Florida, in North 8 


ruſalem; Ifpahan, | of Perſia; Nankin, in] 
China; California, EW Mexico, Weſt Florida, 
| Georgia, and the Carolinas, in North America. 


norca, Sardinia, an of Greece, in the Me- 
diterranean; Afia Minor; part of the Caſpian 
Sea; Samarcand, in Great Tartary; Pekin, in 
China ; Corea and N ; Wilhamſburgh, in Vir“ 
ginia; Maryland, and Philadelphia, in N. Amer 6 
VII. Northern provinces of Spain ; ſouthern ditto 
* nt; France; Turin, Genoa, and Rome, in Italy; 
Coviiantinople, and the Black Sea, in Turkey; 
the Caſpian Sea, and part of Tartary ; New 
Vork, Bolton in New England, North America 
In. Paris, Vienna ca of Germany ; New Scot- 
| land, eee 
ix. London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden; 


XI. Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Moſcow cap.of Rufliz| 
XII. South part of Sweden; Tobolflci cap: of Siberia. 


XIV. Bergen in Norway: Peterſburgh in Raf. 


XX. Hecla in Iceland. 


8 
. — 

9 . Tar 
1 2 


-. [XXT. New North Wales in North America. | 
\ 39] XXUL. Davis's Straits, in diets, LS 
TV. South part of 0s I 1 


4 1 
3 Months 
4 Months 
T7 Months 
6 6 Months 


XXVI. Wet. Greenland. - | 
XXVII. TZembla Auſtrali „„ 
XXVII. n * 
XXIX. e ee 
2 Unknown. 
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be diſtance. of places from the equator, or what is called their Le: 


titude, is cafily meaſured on the globe, by means of the meridian. 


would know, to the meridian, where the degree of latitude is m 


deſcribed. For we have only to bring the place, whoſe. gems 3 
ar 


——— — — 4 


nce of places from the equator, is molt properly 


and will be 2 over the place. Now this is the manner alhpded on, ; 
f: / 


[by which the di 


tinguiſned; but it could not be adopted, until the figure and circumfer = 


{ence of the carth were known, after which it was eaſy ta determine 
number of miles in each 360th part, or degree of this circumference, 
ceonſequently know the latitude of 


nate, are at that diſtance from the ee 
PARALIEISs or LATITUDE] 1 or 


more than ꝙo degrees of latitude, becauſe the poles, where they err 
more properly through every particular place on the earth, geographers 


— — 


a circle to be drawn, Which they call a' parallel of latitude. 


the true fituation of that place. þ i 
= Lonerrude.] The Longitude of u place is its ſituation With regard: 
to its meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt i in 
reckoning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which we dug 
to ſet out preferably to another; but, for the 7 of a genaral ri 
the meridian of Ferro, the moſt welterty. of the Canary I 
conſidered as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and maps, and phe 
longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt of 
the meridian of Ferro. Theſe: degrees are marked on the equator. Not 


cümference of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can bebe 
tne another above half that "diſtance ; but many foreign ged 
| (very impropetly reckon the longitude quite round the gobe. 


Latitude of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place t 


brazen Meridian, and we ſhall find tie degree of longitude marked on the 


1 


des. As latitude is reckoned from 
the equator towards the poles, it is either northern or ſouthern, and 
| the nearer the poles the greater the latitude; and nn plact can bave - 


The interſection of this eirele, with the meridian of any place, pr 


lande yas 


# 
: 


place can have more than 180 degree; of. longitude, becauſe, the Fir I 


* 


3 
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to Brailin Gas and then apply them to the equator, and you vil 


find the diſtance to be 25 e e at 60 22 K to a Zur gk makes 
„ f . 


2 « ; 
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The Nomber of Mikscontined in » Degree of ene, 
8 . Parallel of Latitude from e K the ebnet 385 
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P 
vompaſſes in this operation, there is commonly. a pliant narrow plate of 


braſs, ſcrewed on the brazen meridian, which contains go degrees, or | 
by means of which the 


one deer of the circumference of the globe, 
diſtances and bearings of err are meaſured without the trouble of fi 


3 the com ſes" een them, and then applying the ſame 
the equator. 1 his: plate i is called the eee Altitude. 


axis of the globe. 


ros ES PREFORMED) BY THE GLOBE. | 


HE rar of 'an- artificial globe 'being given, to fad its 
fies. be. 1 vare, and iti ſolidity it cubic meaſure.” RE, 
Multip! the Se the-cireumference, which is a great Sod 


firſt: then multiply the ſd product by one fixth-of the diameter, and 
be product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner "pak 
find the farface and ſolidity of the nhatural globe, as alſo the 
body ot the atmoſphere ſurrounding the fame, 9 it be always and 


eight thereof, by that common experiment of the aſcent of Mercury at 


ane to the diameter of the earth; then multiply the whole as a new dia 
2 its proper eireumſerenot, and from the — ſubtract F1Y 
olidity of the roy it will N of the atmoſphere. 
o Pio ys 
1 5 upon a true © I to t 
ven latitude ; . fix — 4 — altitude in the zenith, and 4 
here be an mariner's o pais upon the pedeſtal, let the globe be ſo fi- - 
1 as that the brazen merĩdian may ſtand due ſouth and north, ac- 
ording to the two extremities of the e. 


Pros, 3. o find the ndr and latitude 4 place. ee 
For chi, e my vs - | 
Pros. 4. 

r 


* degree of lon gude to ee e mackeniy 


nder the Chalk is the place deſired. 
ö Prob. 5. 


: being rectifed Ta) a Sorin to the latirude of 


dian, make'a mark 
und; all thoſe places paſſi 
mth the given place”: 

nan, b. "Fo find the! Sun place'? in the Ecliptic as anytime. 


elem and and day being given, look for the fame upon 3 8 | 


pres? — Which the Sun is at 


dt 


exactly above the ſame, and turning the globe 


that time, which-fign and degree being 
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INTRODOCTION! 1 
Opengur or ALTITUDE] In order to ſupply the lace of the 


Houx cixee.] This is a ſmall braſs cirele fixed on the N Wh 2 
ridian, divided into 24 hours, -and having an index moyeable bows the : 


Piding the globe into two equal parts, and the product will give — 5 


very where of the fame; — for having found the pe icular 
ury at 
the foot and. top of a Mountain, then double the ſaid height, and add'the 


mee e To, 


meridian the 8 of latitude, whether ſouth or north, pes | 
ale a mark with chalk where the reckoning a the point. ers = 


The latitude' Sei dune, to fund al Macs _ 
4 the ſame ee RR my =O * $7 ſe | 
bi 1 Place, and that place being brought to che Brazen 0 / Prov. 25 | 


under the faid mark have the 88 an 5 


and Geer ind the day you will find the particular fign and | 
5 5e ee Is 14 0 Sum Capers 155 . nee; pA 


FF al 


be beine due of ar place ing ks 4. Le 
——— 8 8 
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+ ProBe'y: The month and day being given, as alſo the particular tome 
that day, to find: thoſe places of the gd, io auhich the Sun is in the nets 
at that particular kiss 5 ior , Je CIS Ht A 3 - 2462 MOVES: | 
I The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the given 
© | place, bring the 5 place to the brazen, meridian, and ſetting the index 
of the horary girele at the hour of the day, in the given place, turn the 
globe till the index points at the upper figure of XII. which done, fix 
the globe in that ſituation, and obſerve hat places are exactly under 


this upper hemiſphere of the brazen meridian, for thoſe are the places | 
-defired. | . | E . 
Fe Won ih; Jo know the length. of the day and night in any place of the 

. earth at ai times OR St oo We WE: 202 AE I 0 © 00 5 5 
Hlevate the pole (a) according to the latitude of the a 
C 70 2 3. given place , find the Sun's place in the ecliptic (5) at 1 
% Fron 6. chat time; which being brought to the eaſt ſide: of the hori- t 
0n, ſet the indez of the horary cirele at noon, or the upper figure XII. n 
and turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of the ecliptic touch 1b 
the weſtern fide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, and where - m 
- ſoever the index pointeth, reckon the number of hours between the fame a] 
and the upper figure of 12, for that is the length of the day, the comple» ¶ ri 
ment whereof to 24 hours is the length of the night. e. * 
POE. 9. To know' what o'clock it is by abe globe in any part 'of the Wi 
_  borld, and at any time, provided:you know the hour of the day «where you art * 
„% mrs 267 c6 amtoemyth. opt ſa 
„ . Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, wi 
„„ the pole being raiſed (c) 2cccording to the latitude thereof, an 
and ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour of the day at that time. ce 
I ben bring the deſired place to the brazen meridian, - axkl the index will 1 
point out the preſent hour at that place wherever it is. con 
POE. 10; A plact being given inghe Torrid Zone, to find thoſe two diji ] 
of the year in which the Sun ſhall be wertical to the-ſame. © © finc 
Bring the given place to the brazen Meridian, and mark what degree to t 
of latitude is exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the WW poi! 
two points of the ecliptic that paſs through the ſaid degree of latitude, abo 
- - "Search upon the wooden horizon (or by proper tables of the Sun's an ma) 
.  _ - nual motion) on what days he paſſed through the aforeſaid points of the 5 
_, ecliptic, for thoſe are the days required in which the ſun is vertical to a 
the given place, | 5 V 1155 E 


Pon. 11. The month and the day being given, to. find. by the globe lat 
Places of the North Frigid Zone, where the ſun beginueth then to ſhine con/iant I ſout. 
ty <withoxt ſetting ; as alſo thoſe places of the South Frigid Zone, where ie cx 
then begins to be totally abſent. N ) ͤ ] ⁵ ils a 
The day given (which muſt always be one of thoſe either between the oral 
vernal equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, or between the autumnal equy of J 
dn or and winter ſolſtice), find (4) the ſun's place in ie Phat 
. N eeliptic, and marking the ſame, bring it to the brazen me ent + 
ridian, and reckon the like number of degrees from the north pole .“ re o 
wards the equator, as there is between the equator and the ſun's place u | Pa, 
_ *theecliptic, ſetting a mark with chalk where the reckoning ends. This done, 
turn the globe round, and all the places paſſing under the ſaid chalk . onr 
trhoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting ue 
ei given day. For ſolution of the latter part of the problem, ſet o 


tir lame diſtance from the ſouth pole upon the brazen meridian ton lobe; 


x 


2 
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the equator, us was formethy- ſet off from the north; then marking witlr. 
chalk, and turning the globe round, all places pafft ing under the mark 
are thoſe aca ts ang row 2s total hag. ooo cj from the N 
day. bt K 8 en N 
PROB. 12. A Jon 4 \pfoee: is the North: Prigia Zin to A 
thi globe 4vhat 4 45 of days the ſun doth conftantly ſhin e upon A ſaid place, 


and aubat days he is abſent, as alſo the firft and laſt day f his ee FH. 


5 the e. place to the brazen meridian, and obſerv- ou 1284 
ing ins aki es. a) elevate the glohe accordingly; count the. le) 77 non, 2, 
ſame number of. degrees e the meridian from each ſide of the. equator 
as the place is di ſtant from ace wa, and making marks where the reck- 
onings end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve what two degrees of 
the ecliptie paſa exactly under the two points marked in the meridian; 
firſt for the northern arch of the circle, namely that comprehended be- 
tween the two degrees marked, being reduced to time, will give the 
number of days that the ſun doth conſtantly ſnine above the horizon of 


| _— and * Hat I *. 
to which the un, when on the meridian, ſhall be vertical on that days. 

The ſun's place in the ecliptic being (5) found, bring the 11 
b r Gaal 3. ga Ke 
with chalk, exactly above the ſun's' place. Which done, n de globe 


Pao. 24. Vb month and day en, 10 eber point fei 
compaſs the ſun then riſeth and Sts ft place. fu we | rollot 


the given place; and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid circle will in hike. | 
2 give the number days in which he is totally and 
. ae eg en eee And in che interval h Will | 


Pao. 13 Fee e l de groom ea 4 » ton the 15 8 


72 


* 


and thoſe places which have the ſum vertical in the Fears will ſue- 235 
cefively pas under the ſaid marku/ol; + {> > 3.14) is 1 19H 21511) © 


as Elevate the pole according to the latitude! of the defired: place, and, of 
finding the ſun's/place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the ami 

rer to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and you may there clearly ſee be 

the point of the compaſs upon which he then riſeth.” By turning . pc. 


may may alſo ſee upon the ſaid circle the exact point of his ſetting-. 
% nig bis in any of the world. 

Elevate the 8 to the Wed of thigivas plates: che, bring _ 
the firſt degree of Cancer if in the northern, or Capricorn if in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, to the eaſt fide of the horizon 3 and ſetting che d: 
dex of the 'horary eirele at noon, turn the globe about till thd n 
Cancer touch the weſtera ſide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon the 
wa cirele the number of hours between the index and the upper figure 
wa -; reckoning them according to the motion of the index, for 


n of the ſhorteſt näght. rade ſhorteſt 2 Lee longest night; e 

T 
10. th day 55 in ny” , 1 

ar of Ft 2 1 alle. ax niduights Wt pw” eee e 

| "brings the given place to the brazen metidian, and ſag the index ofthe - 

lobe circle at the hour of the day in that Le Then turn about the 

5 9 upper: fg ps: os 1 oma" Ron. 


. by the globe the length of the arch and be, 


about till; his — coincide with the weſtern ſide of the- horizon, you: - 


the length of the 9 days the complement whereof is the e - 
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places are exactly under the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, for 

in them it is mid-day-at the time given. Which done, turn the globe p 
about till the index point at the lower figure of XII. and what places arc 
then in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at 
the given time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe. places that 
have any other particular hour at the time given, by moving the globe 
till the index point at the hour deſired, and obſerving the places that are 

2 under the 2 nurn ny 1 ares r "4 3 A 
POB. 17. | The day and hour being given, to find by the globe that parti. 

cular place of the earth to which the qum is vertical at that wery time... 
Ik be ſun's place in the ecliptic (a) being found and 
7 50 e & brought to the brazen meridian, make a mark above the 
66% ProB- 16. fume with chalk; then (5) find thoſe places of the earth in 
_ Whoſe meridian the ſun is at that inſtant, and bring them to the brazen 
„ meridian; which done, obſerve narrowly that individual part of the 
earth which falls exactly under the aforeſaid mark in the brazen meri- 
dian; for that is the particular place to which the ſun is vertical at that 
; very time. E % 5 C0000 non 
+ ProB. 18. The' day and hour at any place Being given, to find all 
thoſe places where the ſun is then rifing, wn auf or Fd the meridian ; conſi. 

G „ all-thoſe' places which are enlightened at that time, and thoſe which 
„% — ag td ig tin idk ꝗͤXiul 
This problem cannot be ſolved by * e fitted up in the common 
Way, with the hour circle fixed upon the braſs meridian; unleſs the ſun 
be on or near ſome uf the! tropies .on;the given day. But by a globe fi- 
ted up according to Mr. Joieph Harris's invention, where the hour 
tircle lies on the ſurface of the globe, below the meridian, it may 
ee in the year, according to his method; which js i 
ows. JJV ĩðW LOSES 
Having found the place to which the fan is vertical at the given hour, 
If the place be in the northern hemiſphere; elevate the north pole 2 
mimy degrees above the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that 
place; if the place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth pole 
accordingly; and bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian. Then, 
All thoſe places which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, have 
hs ſun rising to them at that time; and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircke 
have it ſetting : to thoſe under the upper ſemicirele'of- the braſs merid · 
anz it is non] and to thoſe unde? the lower ſemicircle, it is midnight. Al 
thoſe'places whieh are above the horizon, are -enlightened by the fun 
_  andhave the ſun juſt as many degrees above them, as they themſelves ae 
above the horizon; and this height may be knomn, by fixing the qu# 
Arant of altitude on the brazen meridian over the place to which the ful 
Is vertical; and then, laying it over any other place; obſerve what num: 
ber of degrees on the quadrant are intercepted between the ſaid plice and 
the horizon. In all choſe places that are 18 degrees below the welle!! 
ſemicirele of the horizon, the morning eivlight k. juſt beginning in al 
8 _ : thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the femicirele of the horizon, dle 
__ * evening twilight is ending; and all thoſe places that are lower than 1b 

| degrees, have dark nigit. ' # „„ a 33 Hy nas 
If any place be brought to the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridia 
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dndd the hour index be fet to the u per XH. or noo; and then the gun 
be turned round eaſtward on its axis: When the place comes to the wet 
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xn ſemicirele of the horizon, the index will thew che time of fun- fi 
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at that place and when the ſame place comes to the eaſtern ſemicircle 
of the horizon, the index will-ſhew: — time of ſun- ſet. 

To thoſe places which do not go under the horizon, the fun ſets walk. 
on that day: d to thoſe which 25 Not came above it, ae docs : 


not riſe; 
PrOB: 19 The. PASS ED GY ex, aun the of leans. - 
in the xodiac and bt: true ee ta el ee ene * 


ſhall riſe aud ſet, together with her Hallux, or coming to the meridian. f the 
lace» : bo, 
The moon's ag in the zodiac may be foupd readily enough at any 
time by an ordi 8 22 her eee 2 1s os plac in 
from the ecliptic, by applying emicircle of poſition to in 
the zodiac. = 2 olution of the problem (a), elevate 5 1 
the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and and (e KB. 1 * 
| the ſun's-place in the ecliptic at that time bein (2) found (8) Pax! 6, 
| and marked with chalk, as alſo the moon's . at the 
5 ſame, bring the ſun's place to the. brazen meridian, and ſet the index 
; of the horary circle at noon, then turn the globe till the moon's: place 
ſucceſſively meet with the eaſtern and weſtern ſide of the horizon, as _ 
| the brazen meridian, and the index will point at thoſe various times, che 
; particular hours of her riſing, ſetting, and ſouthing. . 
h wa 7A Tavo places being an the 8/obe, to fnd the rue Ale. I 
| between t 
| Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both the * 
n places, and the number of degrees intereepted between them will be 
* their true diſtance from each ou; reckoning ay bg to be 891 


0 Engliſh miles. 

J PROB. 21. A place being g given on the globe, and its true "ian fon i 

s ſecond place, to find Aden all orber plas of the Aa that are of Yarn 

aiftance from the given place. © ED, 

f Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and: elevate the pole a0- TEE 

4s cording to the latitude of the ſaid place; then fix the rant f 

at altitude in the z&nith, and reckon upon the aid quadrant, the given di- 15 


le ſtance between the- firſt and ſecond place, provided the fame be under go. | 
Dy degrees, otherwiſe you muſt uſe the ſemicircle of poſition, and making a 
ſe mark where the reckoning ends, and wg the faid quadrant or ſemi- 


| WF circle quite round upon the ſurface of the obe, all i re | 

1 that mark, are thoſe deſire d. 1 5 
8 S EOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS: | Eq 
it 1. The latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the 5 3 
15 above the horizon of tha be TR, and the elevation of the equator | 
P equal to the complement the latitude, that i is, to what tlic 1 

m Wy Wants of go degrees HE 

nd . Thoſe places which he on the equator, have no latirude, it bein 

ir there that. 2 latitude begins. ; 5 and thoſe places which he on the firſt 

all meridian have no- longitude, it being there that the longitude begins. N 


the . tbas particular place of the earth where the firſt mexidi- 
is an interſects _ the uator, has neither longitude gor latitude, = 3 
| . All laces of the earth do equally enjoy the benefit of the fan, in” 
-rime, nay are equally deprived of it. | 


obe 4. All places upon the e uator have their days and ni chts e qually _ = 2 4 | 
el. Jong, that is, 12 2 each, at all times of 'the year. For alt 54] 4 
my | the f fun u decline. TOs from 1 85 equator towards the worth. * 
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towards the ſouth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the parallety 
of latitude and declination in halves, the ſun muſt always continue above 
the horizon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for the 
— .. 9c o 
5. In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the days 
and nights are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the fun is in the 
_ equinoCtial :-for, in all the elevations af the pole, ſnort of go degrees 
8 is the greateſt), one half of the equator or equinoctial will be 
above the horizon, and the other half below it. 5 | 
7260: The days and nights are never of an equal length at any place 
between the equator: and polar cifeles, but when the ſun enters the 
figns M Aries: and Libra. For in every other part of the ecliptic, 
- the circle of the ſun's daily motion is divided into two unequal parts by 
F„,J ß d ¼¼ , 955 ß 
e The nearer that any place is to the equator, the leſs is the difference 
between the length of the days and nights in that place; and the more 
remote; the contrary. The circles which the ſun deſeribes in the hea- 
ven every; 24 hours, being cut more nearly equal in the former caſe, 
and more unequal in the latter. %%% To ro ry Anne 
28, In all 4 eee upon any given parallel of latitude, however 
long or ſhort the day and night be at any onę of theſe places, at any time of 
the year, it is then of the ſame length at all the reſt ; for in turning the 
globe round its axis (when rectified according to the ſun's declination), 
all thefe places will keep equally long above or below the horizon. 
9 . The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics ; 
to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never any where elſe, 
For, there can be no place between the tropics, but that there will be 
two points in the ecliptic, whoſe declination from the equator is equal 
to the latitude of that place; but one point of the ecliptic which has a 
declination equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that point 
of the ecliptic- touches; and as the ſur! never goes without the tropics, 


* 


' the can never be vertical to any place that lies without them. 8 
10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the fun, when 
be is in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon without 
ſetting; becauſe: no part of that tropic is below their horizon. And 
hen the ſun is in the fartheſt tropic, he is for the ſame length of time 
without rifing ; becauſe no part of that tropic is above their horizon. 
But, at all other times of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in other 
places; becauſe all the circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, 
between the tropics, are more or leſs cut by the horizon, as they are 
- farther from, or nearer to, that tropic which is all above the horizon: 
and when the ſun is not in either of the tropics, his diurnal courſe mut 

be in one or other of theſe circles. V 
11. To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the equator to the 
Polar circle, the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night is when the ſun is in the 
Borthern Hope ; and the ſhorteſt day . oft night is when the ſun 

is in the ſouthern tropic; becauſe no circle of the ſun's daily motion 
ſo much above the horizon, and ſo little below it, as the northern tro- 


pic; and none ſo little above it, and fo much below it, as the ſouthern- 
In the ſouthern hemiſphere the contrary, I _' 
12. In all places between the polar circles and 
for ſome number of days (or rather diurnal revolutions) without 8878 
And at the oppoſite time of the year without riſing ; becauſe ſome part 42 
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oles, the ſun appear 
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A continent is a large portion of lang, contalning ſeveral 
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ecliptic never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the oppoſite 2 
never riſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or the more remote from 
the pole, theſe places are, the longer or ſhorter is the ſun's continuing 
preſence or abſence. ie Ph to eee ee ee, 
13. If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and fails round the earth eaſt- 
ward te the ſame port again, let her take what time ſhe will to do it in, 
the people in that ſhip, in reckoning their time, will gain one complete 
day at their return, or count one day more than thoſe who reſide at the 
ſame port; 'becauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal motion, and 
being forwarder every evening than they were in the morning, their ho- 
rizon will get ſo much the ſooner above the ſetting ſun, than if they had 
kept for a whole day at any particular place. And thus, by eutting off 
a part proportionable to their own motion, from the length of every 
day, they will gain a complete day of chat ſort at their return; without 
gaining one moment of abſolute time more than is ws during their 
courſe, to the people at the port. If they ſarl weſtward they will-reckon 
one leſs than the people do who reſide at the ſaid port; beeauſe; bũy 
gradually following the apparent diurnal motion of the ſun, chey will 
keep him each particular day ſo much longer above their horizon, as any 
ſwers to that day's courſe ; and thereby they cut off a Whole day in reckon · 
ing, at their return, without loſing one moment of abſolute tim. 
Hence, if two ftiips ſho md ſet out at the fame time from any port, 
and ſail round the globe, one eaſtward and the other weſtward, 3 to 
meet at the ſame port on any day whatever, they will differ two days ith 
reckoning their time, at their return. If they ſail twice round the earth, 


they will differ four days AF thrice, then fix, S 2582 
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OF, THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH, 


6 g s A, Z's 5 B 3 ** the D 
"Fm conſtituent parts of the Earth are two, the land and water. 


The parts of the land are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmuſes, 
promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c. This Aland is divided into 
two great continents (beſides the iſlands), viz. the eaters and weſter# 

continent. The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz,” Europe, on 
the north-weſt ; Aſia, on the north-eaſt ; and Africa (Which is Joined to 


Alia by the iſthmus of Suez, 60 miles over), oh the ſouth.” The weſtern 
- continent conſiſts of North and South Amefica, joined by the iſthmus of - 


LI * 
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Darien, 60 or 70 miles broad. e e 

| countries" or 
kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of its p 1 water, 38 
Europe. An i/land is a ſmaller part of land, quite fürfounded by water, 
28 Great Britain. A peninſula is a tract of land every where ſurrounded 
by water, except at one narrow neck, by which it joins'th6 neigbbour- 


z ing continent; as the Morea in Greece; and that neck of land 


which ſo joins it, is called an ibm; as the iſthmus of Suez which _ 
Baus Africa to Aſia, and the iſthmus of Darien which Joins North and 


South America. ee is a hill, or point of land, ſtretching itſelf 


into the ſea, the end of which is called a capes as the cape of Good. 
Hope. A coaft or ſhore is that part of a country which borders on 
the ſea-fi Mountains, vallies, woods, deſerts, plains, &c. need no 
deſeription. The moſt remarkable are taken notice of, and deſcribed in 
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he parts of the water are oceans, ſeas, lakes, ſtraits, gulfs, bays, or 
creeks, rivers. &c. The waters are divided into three extenſive oceans 


_ (beſides lefler ſeas, which are only branches of theſe), viz. the Atlantic, 


the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean. The Atlantic, or Weſtern Ocean, 
divides the eaſtern and weſtern continents, and is 3000 miles wide. 


The Pacific divides America from Afia, and is 10,000 miles over. The 
Andian Ocean lies between the Eaſt Indies and Africa, being 3000 miles 


The ocean is a great and ſpacious. collection of water, without any 
entire ſeparation of its: parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. The /e 
is a ſmaller collection of water, which communicates. with the ocean, 
confined by the land; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. A lake is 


a large co lection of water, entirely ſurrounded by land; as the lake of 


Geneva, and the lakes in Canada. A rait is a narrow part of the ſea, 
reſttained or lying between two ſhores, and opening a paſſage out of one 
fea into another; as the ſtrait of Gibraltar, or that 4 Magellan. This 
is ſometimes called a /ovad ; as the ſtrait into the Baltic. - A gulf is a 
part of the ſea running up into the land, and ſurrounded by it, except 
at the paſſage whereby it is communicated with the ſea or ocean. If a 
gulf be very large, it is called an inland ſea ; as the Mediterranean: if 
it do not go far into the land, it is called a bay, as the Bay of Biſcay ; 
it be very ſmall, a creet, haven, lation, ar road for fhips, as Milford 
Haven. Rivers, canals, brooks, &c. need no deſeription; for theſe 
leſſer diviſions of water, like thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt 
countries, and every one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But 


5 in order to ſtrengthen the remembrance of the great parts af landund 


water we have deſeribed, it may be proper to obſerve, that there is à 
ſtrong analogy or reſemblance between them. C 
The deſeription of a continent refembles that of an ocean; an iſland 
encompaſſed with water reſembles a lake encompaſſed with land. A 
peninſula of land is like a gulf or inland ſea. A premontory, or cape of 
land, is like a bay or creek of ſea: and an iſthmus, whereby two lands 


* 


are joined, reſembles a ſtrait, which unites one ſea to another. > 
To this deſcription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an 
enumeration of the various pgrts of land and water, which correſpond 
to them, and which the reader will find in the body of the work, we 
ſhall ſubjein a table, exhibiting the ſuperficial/content of the whole globe 
in ſquare miles, ſixty to à degree, and alſo of the ſeas and unknown 
. oaks the e earth, hy Four. uarters r likewiſe of 
he great empires and principal iſlands, which ſhall be placed as they are 
ſubgrdinate 10 ane another in magnitude, tf 
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8 £24 57 85 "Square. of „ Square | 
. 3 . Miles. an vie 
Tie bg 199,5 12, 95 Hiſpaniola 
Seas and unknown Parts, 150, 522,26 Newt 
The Habitable World? 77 38,990, 369 Ceylon — 
Europe — — ] 4,456, 65 freland j 
Aſie— — 10,768,823;Formoſs — ,o 
Africa — — 1 9.654, 80% Anian 6 
Ameriſaxũ v?» 14405828 Gilolo — N 
Perſian Empire under Darin 1, 650, oo Sicily | — 
Rom. Em. in its utmoſt height 1,610, 0 Timor — 
uſſian — — 45167 68 5 Sardinia — 
ineſfe— — 17749, oo Cyprus aka 
reat Mogul + ä 7,6, lamaica 
urkiſh — 9560574 Flores i 
1 reren — kﬀJ,} cc — 
Ce 3 a [Breton — 
-Bornieo — + 228,000|Socatra — 
I Madagaſca r. 168, 0 Candia 
. 4. Sumatra, ©: oro - 129, ooo Porto Rico 
1 Japan 118, oo Corſica 
s Great Britain — 71926 Zealand 
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45 Celebes "tg 358,400 Majorca 
8 Manila — 725 3 Jago 
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- | Terra del Fuego 42075 | Tenent. .. —- 
Mindinga : _ 7 . 1200, Gothland — 
Cuba „„ adeira . '— 
YO Sir eng. 38.156 ot Michael | | 
WL > theſe Nands- may be added the rolawing. which have lately been avere, e 
or more fully explored. The exact dimenſions of them are not aſcertained ; but they | 
may be arrange Au the following order, according to their m. gnitude, deginning ax] - 
4 — e e wee in ſize to the whole continent a 
57 N New Holland, 5 Otaheite, or King George $ e IDS OH 
die Ein; 1 Friendly Iflands, ws | 
„ New Zealand, | Marqueſas, - * SR a 
. Ne Caledonia, 15 Rates; or Davis's and. N 
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Wide au e We cannot finiſh the boring of the earth, 
without conſidering Winds and Tides, from which the changes that happen, 
hos its ſurface prin —. i 

Wi xps. Fs earth on which we nw is 3 where ſurrounded by 
a fine inviſible fluid, which. extends to ſeveral miles above its ſurface, 
and is called Air. It is found by experiment, that a ſmall quantity of 8 
air is capable of being expanded, ſo as to fill a very large ſpace, or to be 
compreſſed into a much Waller compaſs than it occupied before. The 
. general cauſe of the expanſion of air is heat, the general cauſe . 
compreſſion is cold. Hence if any part of the air or atmoſphere receive 
2 greater degree of cold or heat than it had before, its paris will be put 
in. motion, and expanded or compreſſed, But when air is put in motion, 
we call it aviad in general; and a breeze, gale, or ſtorm, according to the .- 
quickneſs or velocity" of that motion. Winds, therefore, which are. com- 


„The number of inflabitanes com- 
uted at preſent to he in the known { -- 
* at a medium, taken from N ? 
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monly confidered as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on 
a general cauſe, and act with more or leſs uniformity in Proportion as 
the action of this cauſe is more or leſs conſtant. It is found by ob- 
ſervations made at ſea, that from thirty degrees north latitude, to thirty 
degrees ſouth, there is a conſtant caſt wind throughout the year, blow- 
ing on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and called the Trade Wind, 
This is occaſioned by the action of the ſun, which, in moving from eaſt 
to weſt, heats, and conſequently expands the air immediarely under 
bim; by which means a ſtream, or tide of air, always accompanies him 
in his courſe, and occafions a perpetual eaſt wind within theſe limits. 
J his general cauſe however is modified by a eee the 
explication of which would be too tedious and complicated for our preſent 
plan; which is to mention facts rather than theories. 


d 2 


The winds called the Tropical winds, which blow from ſome particular 
point of the compaſs without much variation, are of three kinds: 1. The 
General Trade Winds which extend to near thirty degrees of laticuds on 
each ſide of the equator in the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific ſeas. 
2. The Mon/oons, or ſhifting trade winds, which blow fix months in one 
direction, and the other fix months in the oppoſite directions. Theſe 
are moſtly in the. Indian, or Eaſtern Ocean, and do not extend above 
two hundred leagues from the land. Their change is at the vernal and 
autumnal equinox, and it is accompanied with terrible ſtorms of thunder, 
lightning, and rain. 3. The Sea and Land Breezes, which are another 
kind of periodical winds, that blow from the land from mid-night to 
ne and from the ſea. from about noon, till midnight: theſe, how- 
ever, do not extend above two or three leagues from ſhore. Near the 
coaſt of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows nearly always from the weſt, 
ſouth-weſt, or fourth. On the coaſt of Peru in South America, the winds 
bio conſtantly from the ſouth-weſt.. Beyond the latitude of thirty 
north and ſouth, the winds, as we daily perceive in Great-Britain, are 
more variable, though they blow oftener from the weſt than any other 
point. Between the fourth and tenth degree of north latitude, and be- 
Tween the longitude of Cape Verd and the eaſternmoſt of the Cape Verd 
Jllands, there is a tract of ſea condemned to perpetual calms, attended 
with terrible thunder and lightning, and ſuch rains, that this ſea has 
acquired the name of the Ras. „ 
It may be alſo uſeful to ſtudents in navigation and geography to ob- 
ſerve farther, that the courſe or latitude our ſhips generally keep in cheir 
paſſage from England to America and the Weſt Indies, is 
- To Boſton in New England, and Halifax in Nova Scotia, from. 42 
10 43 degree. EE TOP N 
Io New York by the; Azores or Weſtern Iſlands, 29 degrees. 5: 
- To Carolina and Virginia by Madeira, which is called the upper 
courſe, 32 degrees : but the uſual courſe, to take advantage of the trade 


e winds, is from 16 to 23 degrees; and in this courſe they frequently 


ttzouch at Antigua: it is this courſe our Weſt India ſhips fail in. 
1e Spaniſh galleons and the flota from Spain keep from 15 to 18 de- 
grees; and in their return to Spain about 37 degrees. N 
Iipss.] By the des are meant that regular motion of the ſea, ac- 
cording to which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. The 
doctrine of the Tides remained in obſcurity till the immortal Sir Ifaa 
Newton explained it by his great principle of gravity or attraction. For 
having demonſtrated that there is à principle in all bodies, — 
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lar ſyſtem, by which they mutually draw, or attract one another, i 
| 3 3 ah diſtance it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea 
vhich are immediately below the moon, muſt be drawn towards it, and: 
conſequently wherever the moon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be 
raiſed, which occaſions the flowing of the tide there. A ſimilar reaſon; 
occafions the flowing of the tide: likewiſe in thoſe places where the 
moon is in the nadir, and which muſt. be diametrically oppofite to the 
former: for in the 8 fartheſt from the moon, the parts in tlie 
nadir being leſs attracted by her than the other parts which are nearer 
to her, gravitate leſs towards the earth's center, and conſequently muſt 
be higher than the reſt. Thoſe paris of the earth, on the contrary, where 
the moon appears on the horizon, or ninety degrees diſtant from the 
zenith and nadir, will have low water; for as the waters in the zenith 
and nadir riſe at the ſame time, the waters in their neighbourhood will 
preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium; to ſupply the 
places of theſe, others will move the ſame way, and ſo on to the places 
ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, where the water will - 
be loweſt. By combining this doctrine with the diurnal motion of the 
earth, above explained, we ſhall be ſenſible of the reaſon why the tides rd 
ebb. and flow, twice in twenty-four hours, in every place on this globe. 
T be tides are higher than ordinary twice every month, that is, about 
the times of new and full moon, and are called Spring Tides for at theſe 
times the actions of both the ſun and moon are united, and draw in the 
ſame ſtraight line, and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated. A 
the conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame fide of the 
earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in the 8 and con- 
ſequently in the nadir; aid at the oppoſition, or wheß the earth is be- 
tween the ſun and moon, while one occaſions high water in the zenith 
and nadir, the other does the ſame. The tides are leſs than ordinary | 
twice every month, about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon, and 
are called Neap Tides : for in the quarters the ſun raiſes the waters 
Where the moon depreſſes them, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes 
them; ſo that the tides are only occafianed by the difference by which 
the action of the moon, which is neareſt us, prevails over that of the 
ſun. Theſe things would happen uniformly, were the whole ſurface of 
the earth covered with water; 5 ſince there are a multitude of iflands, ' 
and continents, which interrupt the natural courſe of the water, a variety 
of appearances are to be met with in different places, which cannot be ex- 
plained without regarding the ſituation of ſhores, ſtraits, and other ob- 
.. Jets, which have a ſhare in producing them. J 
There are frequently ſtreams or currents in the Ocean, which ſet ſhips 
2 great way beyond their intended courſe. There is a current between 
Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, which always runs from north to ſouth. 
ade A current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic," through the ſtraits of Gi- 
ty braltar, into the Mediterranean. A current ſets out of the Baltic ſea, 
| through the Sound or ſtrait between Sweden and Denmark, into the 
de- Britiſh channel, ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic. About ſmall 
: iſlands and head-lands in the middle of the ocean, the tides riſe very | 


ac- little; but in ſome bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they riſe from 
The 12 to 50 feet. e Mn, | 7 | - 
ſaac Mrs.] A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a part thereof, 
For on a plane ſurface. Maps differ from the globe in the ſame mannet as a 
1 picture does from a ſtatue, I he globe truly repreſents the earth, but a 
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map no more than = plane ſurface can repreſent one that is ſpherical. 
But although the earth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, yet, 
hy by means of ſeveral of them, each containing about ten or twenty de- 
+. grees of latitude, the repreſentation will not fall very much ſhort of the 
_ ©” globe for exactneſs ; becauſe ſuch maps, if joined together, would form 
a ſpherical convex nearly as round as the globe itſelf, 
| - CarpinatPoinTs.] The north is conſidered as the upper part of 
the map; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; the eaſt 
Is on the right hand, the face being turned to the north; and the weſt 
on the left hand, oppoſite to the eaſt. From che top ro the bottom are 
_ drawn meridians, or liner of longitude ; and from fide to fide, parallel: of 
Latitude. The outermoſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with 
degrees of latitude or longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of 
miles commonly placed in the corner of the map, the ſituation, diſtance, 
Sec. of places, may be found as on the artificial globe. Thus to find 
the diſtance of two places, ſuppoſe London and Paris, by the map, we 
have only. to meaſure. the ſpace between them with the compaſſes or a 
bit of thread, and to apply this diſtance to the ſcale of miles, which 
_ ſhews that London is 2 10 miles diſtant from Paris. If the places lie di- 
rectly north or ſouth, caſt or weſt, from one another, we have only to ob- 
ſerve the l on the meridians and parallels, and by turning theſe into 
miles, we obtain the diſtance without meaſuring. Rivers are deſcribed 
In maps by black lines, and are wider towards the mouth than towards 
tze head of the ſpring. Mountains are ſketched on maps as on a pic- 
ture. Foreſts and woods are repreſented by a kind of ſhrub ; bogs and 
moraſſes, by ſhages ; ſands and ſhallows are deſeribed by ſmall dots; and 
roads uſually. by: double lines. Near harbours, the depth of the water 


> 
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. is expreſſed by figures repreſenting fathoms. | 
Lern OF MILES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES} There is ſcarcely 
a greater variety in any thing than in this ſort of meaſure: not only 


thoſe of ſeparate countries differ, as the French from the Engliſh, but 
_ thoſe of the ſame country vary, in the different provinces, and all com- 
monly from the ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs from 

the ſtatute mile, and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We ſhall 

| 4 give the miles of ſeveral countries compared with the Engliſh by 

= Tay * 9 5 # : | 


The Engliſh fiatute mile conſiſts of 5280 feet, 1760 yards; or 8 fur- 


TR © Og | | 
„ Ruſhan vorſt is little more than 2 Engliſn. HE 
The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leſſer mile is nearly 1 Engliſh, 
Tl ue Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 1+ Engliſh. 
Ius Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 14 Engliſh, - © 8 
T - The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh. V 
_ The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 34 Engliſh. 
: T The German is more than 4 Engliſh. | 5 
| be Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Engliſh. 


=... French common league is near 3 Engliſh, and 
2 The Engliſh marine {cague is 3 Engliſh miles. rae 
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Irix, zn de allowing work; 5 . 3 | 
'- countries,” and even ſometimes, in ſpeaking of theſe. countries, car- 
Red our reſearches beyond modern times ; it was thought neceffary, im 
order to prepure the readòr for entering upon the particular -biftory of 
each couhtty we deſcribe, to place before his eye / a general view of the 
hiſtory of mankind;- the firſt ages af the world, to the reformation 
in religion during the 26th century By a hiſtory: of: the world, we de 
not: mean a mere liſt of dates,  which,; When taken by-itſelf, is à thing 
extremely inſigniſioant; but an account * the- moſt interciting and ims 
t 4 — — have happened among mankind 3 with; the cauſes 
which have produced, and ys ene ary which: have 8 Are then 
This we judge to be a matter igh importamee in 4 — 
fably — to the underſtanding of the giroſent.” Kane ef Comm — | | 
government, arts, and manners, in ary” particular oountry; = _ 
may be. called commercial and political hy, andurhich, rr 8 
cdly;:conflitutes/the:moK uſeſul branch uf that ſcienoe hn ‚ w aw = 2 
be great event of the creatĩon of the world, before which there was 
neither matte nor form of auy thing, as placed: according toche be 
chronologeri iii the ear before Chrit:yoby x and in ie y totli year of 
what is — Julian e hat h been adopted by ſome chro-. 
: nologers and hiſtorians, but is of little real ſervice. The facred records | 
kare fully determined the queſtion,!: :that:the world was nbt cterualy and 1 
2 aſcertained the time of ĩts creation ævith great preciſon7 ©} + 
| in general, from the fitt- chapters, in Gene a | 
— — the flood, was extremely populous, 2 mankind had made | 
conſiderable improvement: in the arts, an — were become extremely ride. 
| . ous both in their ſentiments and manners. Their wickedneſs e 
- on to a memorable he, by which the whole hu- ©-/ 
| man race, except "Noh and his amily, were ſwept from | 
off the face of the earth. The deluge took place in tge 
togöth year of the world, and ee a very hn on | 


K FG * 


the ſoil and atmoſphere of this glabe, an e NG « form s friendly _ 
to the frame and/texture of the human Hence the abridgment bf 


the life of man, and that formidable train of diſeaſes which hath: ever 
finee made ſuch havock in the world. A curious part bf Thiſtonpifollows = 
thatzgf the deluge, the repeopling of the world, and the riſing of à ne 
generation from the ruins of the former. The memofy af the 

three ſons of Noah, the firſt 3 of nations, was long coo her | 
among their ſeveral "deſcendants... het continued famous Ao the 
weſtern nations under the celebrated name of japetus; the 
W nee „ one e ene _ nord 
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and among the Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a Wa under 
the name of Jupiter-tHlammon. It appears that hunting was the princi- 
pal occupation ſome centuries after the deluge. The world teemed with 
wild balls; and the great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted in deſtroy ing 
them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal renown; and by the admira- 
tion which his courage and dexterity univerſally excited, was en- 
2247* abled to acquire an authority over his  fellow-creatures, and 
to found at Babylon the firſt monarchy whoſe origin is particularly 
mentioned in my; Not long after, the foundation of Nineveh was 
hid: by Aſſur; in Wh dr rm the four governments of Thebis, Theri, 
Memphis, and Tanis, aſſume ſome. appearance of form and 
larity. That theſe . ; ſhould have happened fo ſoon after the 
Fo. avang whatever ſurpriſe, it may have occaſioned to the learned ſome. 
| centuries ago, need not in the dalle 
preſent age. We have ſeen, from many inſtances, the powerful 
effects. of the principles of population, © and how ready > man- 
Lind increaſe when the generative faculty lies under no reſtraint. The 
an of Mexico and Peru were incomparably more extenfive than 
thoſe of Babylon, Ninevch, and Egypt, during this early age; and yet 
theſe ki 
diſcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued to multiply: 


NY * the earth, and-to ſeparate from each other, the tradition concerning 


: is the true God was obliterated or obſcured. Tlis occafioned the 
$9475. calling of Abraham to be the father of "choſen people. 
From this period che hiſtory of ancient nations begins a little to expand 
4 itelf ; and we learn derer r 1 275 e PIES e 
A 19757 oft Cos 
Mankind had not long bak beg, actes gy lle bent 
ſelves to oppreſs and deſtroy one another. Chaderlaomer- king of the 
Elamites, or Perfiam, was already become a robber and a conqueror. 
lis force, -hawever,; muſt not have been very conſiderable, fince, in one 
of theſe expeditions, Abraham, aſſiſted 80 by his houſehold, ſet up⸗ 
on bim in his retreat; and, after a fierce engagement, recovered all the 
ſpoil that had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after obliged by a 
ine to leave Canaan, the country where God had commanded him to 
ſettle, and to go into Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to Moſes to 
mention ſome particulars with regard to the Egyptians, and every ſtroke 
' diſcovers the characters of an improved and powerful nation. The court 
of the Egyptian monarch. is deſcribed in the moſt brilliant colours. 
He is ſurrounded with a crowd of courtiers, ſolely occupied i in gratifying 
his paſſions. The e ew pe overnments into which this country was 
divided, are now united under one powerful prince; and Ham, who 
led the colony into Egypt, is become the founder of a mighty empire. 
Me are not, however, to imagine, that all the laws which took place in 
Egypt, and which have been fo juſtly admired: for their wiſdom, were 
the work of this early age W Siculus,” a Greek writer, men- 
ions man) ſucceſſive. Bu Os who laboured for their eſtabliſhment and 
perfection. But in the time of Jacob, two centuries after, the firſt prin- 
| I I: 1 88 _ e reg 1 * to have been ny 
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are not ſuppoſed to have exiſted four centuries before the 
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' underſtood among the Egyptians, + The country was divided into ſeveral 
diſtricts or ſeparate departments; councila, compoſed of experienced and 
ſelect perſons, were eſtabliſned for the management of public affairs; 

ranaries for preſerving corn were erected; and, in fine; the Egyptians + 
in this age, enjoyed a commerce far from inconſiderable. Theſe facts, 
though of an ancient date, deſerve our partieular attention. I is from 
the Egyptians, that mauy of the arts, both of elegance and utilitys. 
bave been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern nationa 
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Europe. The kingdom of Sicyon near Corinth, founded by-the-Pelaſgis 
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It ĩs a common error among writers on this ſubject, to confider all the, 
nations of antiquity as being on the ſame footing with regard to thoſe. 
matters. They find ſome nations extremely rude and barbarous, and 

hence they conclude, that all were in that ſituation. They diſcover 
Others acquainted with many arts, and hence they infer the wiſdom of 
the firſt ages. There appears, however, to have been as much differ- 
ence between the inhabitants of the ancient world; in points of art and 
refinement, as between the civilized kingdoms of modern Europe and 
the Indians in America, or the N on the coaſt of Africa. Noah 
was undoubtedly acquainted with alt the arts of the antediluvian world: 
theſe he would communicate to his children, and they again would hand 
them down to their poſterity. Thoſe nations therefore who ſettled 
4 neareſt the original ſeat of mankind; and who had the beſt opportunities 
to avail themſelves of the knowledge which their great anceſtor was poſ- 
Leſſed of, early formed themſelves into regular ſocieties, and made con- 
— Kiderable improvements in the arts which are moſt ſubſervient to human 
_ life.” Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt ages of the 
world. Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of jacob, tlie fig · tree 
. and the almond were well known in the land of Canaan; and the inſtru» 
ments of huſbandry; long before the diſcovery” of them in Greece, are 
; often mentioned in the ſacred writings. It is Hardly to be ſuppoſed; that 
the ancient cities, both in Aſia und Egypt, whoſe foundation, as we have 
already mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt antiquity, could have been 
: built, umeſs che culture of the/ ground had been practiſed at that time. 
Nations Who live by hunti ee ee A wandering Hife, 
3 and ſeldom fix their refidence in eities“ Commeree naturally fo 
agticnture: and though we ednnet trute the ſteps by which it xwas intro- 
' duced among the zncient nations, we may, from detached: paſſages in ſa- 
cred writ, "aſcertain the 9 had been made in it during the 
patriarehal times. We know, from the hiſtory of ee ty, that the 
commercial intercourſe between men muſt be pretty confiderable, before 
the metals come to be confidered as the medium f trade; and yet this 
was the caſe even in the days of Abraham. It appears, however, from 
the relations which eſtabliſn this fact, that the uſe of money had not 
deen of an ancient date; it had no mark to aſcertain its weight or fine- 
©. neſs: and in a contract for a burying-place, in exchange for which 
Abraham gave ſilver, the metal is weighed in preſence of all the peo- 
5 8 But às commerce improved, and bargains of this ſort became more 
mon, this practice was laid afide, and the quantity of filver was af- 
_ certained by a particular mark, which ſaved the trouble of weighing it. 
But this does not appear to have taken place till the time of Jacob, the 
ſecond from Abraham. The reflab, of Which we read in his time, was 
u piece of money, ſtawped with the figure of a lamb, and of a preciſe 
8 und ſtated value. It appears, from the hiſtory of Joſeph, that the com- 
merce between different nations was by this time regulary carried on. 
be Iſhmaelites and Midianites, who bôught him of his brethern, were 


; 7 travelling merchants, reſembling the modern caravans; who'carried fpicts, 
3 and other rieh commodities, from their on country into Egypt · 
5 The ſame obſervations may be made from the bock of Joł, Who, ace- 
| cording to the beſt writers, was a native of Arabia Felix, and alſo a con- 
_ 'remporary with Tacob. '- He ſpeaks of the roads of Thema and Saba, i. 
2 of the.caravais which ſer out from thoſe cities of Arabia. If we re- 
ect, that the commodities of this-country were rather the hoxutics than 
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the convenichces'of life, we ſhall have reaſon to ceonchudey that: klin: 


countries into which they were ſent for ſale, and particularly Egypry * - 
were. confiderably. improved in arts and refinements for people Ho lot 
think of luxuries, until the uſeful arts have made high advaticamens 
amonr Weng E075 att TAR It een 46-4 mes” 
In ſpeakin of commerce, ' we ought carefully to diſtinguiſſi etiyeen 
he ſpecies of it which is carried on by land, or inland commerce; adde 
that which is carried on by ſea: which laſt kind of: traffic is bothylater 
in its origin, and flower in its progreſ. Had the deſoendants of Noa 
been left to their on ingenuity, and received no tincture af the ante, 
dluvian knowledge-from their wife anceſtors, -it-is/ſnipwobable that $KeP" 
ſhould have:ventured on navigating. the-open ſeas ſaiſoom as we find the 
aid. Thar branch of his poſterity; vho ſettled vnatheicoaſts of Pale 
tine, were the firſt people of the world among :whom havigation was 
made ſubſetvient to oommeree: they were diſtinguiſhed by a word, which; ES 
n the Hebrew tongue, fignifies: Ferchants; and are the ſame nation a. 85 
terwards known to the Geeks by the naint of Pheenicians. Tree . 
a barren and ungrateful ſoil: ches fet : themſelves to better their ſitua: 
by cultivating the arts. / Commerees was their capital object: and wille 
all the writers of pagan antiquity, they paſs for the inventors'of whats - 
ever is ſubſervient to it. At the time of Abraham they were regaided ae 
z powerful nqtion; their maritime commerce is: mentioned '/by:Jacab. 
ba his laſt words to lis children; and, if we may believe Herodotuy i 
matter. oß ſuch remote antiquity, the Phoenicians had by this time navĩ= 
rated the coaſts of Greecę, and carried off: the daughter of Inachus. 
The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, ſuppoſe the. 
knowledge of ſeveral others; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or a khowledge of 
the! ſituation und revolutions of the ee bodies; is neceſſary hotfm 
to agficulture and navigation; that of working metals, to commeres sg 
and ſo of other arts. In fact, ve find: that before the deatk of Jacobg 
ſeveral nations were ſo well iequainted with the revolutions of the moon, 
as tg meaſure by them the duration of their yrar. It had been an uni- 
verſab cuſtom. among all the nations of antiquity has well as the Jews, 
to divide time into the portion of à week, or ſeven days: this undoubt- 
edly aroſe from the tradition with regard to the origin of the World. 
E was natural for thoſe nations who led 4 paſtoral liſe, or wh lived un- 
der a ferene ſæy, to, obſerve that the various äppearances of the mom 
were completed nearly in four weeks : hence the divifion of à mont. 
Thoſe-people again who lived by agriculture, and dv ho bad gotten among 
them the divifon of the month, would naturally remark, that twelve 
of theſe brought back the ſame temperature of the air, or the ſame | 
ſeaſons : hence the origin of whit is called tlie Junar peur, which _ 
has every, where: taken plabe in the infancy of ſcience. © This, toge- 
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cher wien the obſervation of the fxed ſtars, Which, as we learn from - 
the book bf Job, muſt have been very ancient, natüraliy paved the 
Way'for the iſcovery of the ola Hear, which at that time would be“ 
frought'an jmmenſe improvement in aſtronomy. + Bur with regard to, 
thoſe branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, it id ti bẽé  * = 
membered, that they were pecuhar to the Epyptians, and a few.nas! 
Wig 2 Afia; ""Edrope-offers a frightful ſecacle- dating bis period. | 
Pos 141 beliere that the Greeks, who in later Ages became che pat-⸗ 
race f Pelteneſe and every olegant art; were deſcended Feum a ſavage | - 
catemz men, traverfing the woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks and? 
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1 _ iz would emerge from their obſcurity . This, however, is far from 
being the caſe: we only get a glimpſe vf them, and they diſappear entire- 


tho ſoſtneſs and eſſeminacy of the ſucceſiors. of Ninus, whoſe lives afford: 
dd no events worthy of narration. Wars and commotions are the great 
themes of the hiſtorian, while the gentle e ob: wiſe prices 


dis daisy and attention, the civil ED of th 


e. ſuppoſed to haut contained twenty-ſeven millions of ivhabitants. Bui 
vr have Little knowl, of even the names of the intetmedime princes. if 
Wr forth her colonies, into diſtant hations. Athens, that ſeat of lean» 
| 950 2885. owes, its foupdanion; to Cecrops,. who: landed in Greece with u 


._ have lived before his arrival. The lamm of marr 
Aare ſo baxbarous a8 to eee 


generation. Cranaus, who ſucceeded;Cecrops.in: the kingdom of Atlics, 


| Greece, the other kingdoms, into; which this. coungrys by, the 29e0P! 
_ - boundaries of rocks, mountains, and vers, in aide, and - which bu 


: 5p 1496. ſome appearance of form and regularity. This. engaged; Amp 
ina rig: tori of the age in which they live, and the admiration of pw 
them. from thole inteſline divifons, which muſt render thema prey tb an 

. * apother;;or to. the firſt, | 


This; howprer, is no more than what was to bs expected. The deftend. 
ty of Noah, who removed at a great diſtance from the plains of Shin, 
loſt all connection with the civiliſed part of mankind.” Their poſterity 
became fill more ignorant; and the human mind was at length funk into 

an abyſs of miſery and wretchedneſs. 8 3 | 

We might naturally expect, that from the death of Jacob, anda ye 
advance. fa in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of Egypt and 


"1 


*. miramis and Ninus in the Aſſyrian throne, we ſind an aſtoniſhing 
blank in the hiſtory. of this empire, fox no leſs than eight hundred year, 
The filence of ancient hiſtory. on this ſubject, is commonly attributed to 


fi 


paſs unobſerved and unrecorded.  Seloftris, a. of wonderful abili 
nes, — 7D to have mounted the throne! Egy t after Amenophis, 
who! war ſwallowed up in the Red Sea about the, year before Chriſt 1492; 


pttans received-very:confiderableimprovements. Egypt, in the tim 


Seſoſtris and his immediate ſucceſiors, was in probability the 
erful e earth, and according to the beſi calculation, 


ancient hiftoty often excites, without gratifying our curioſty : for, fron 
thi reign of: Seſoſtris to that of Bocchoris, in the year before Chriſt 75, 


have: continued in a very flouriſhing condition; for Egypt continued u 
ing and paliteneſa, that ſchool for all 'who. aſpire· aſter wiſdon, 


Feian colony, and endrawoured to cixaliſe. the raugh. manners of the 
ina inhabitanti. From the inſtitutions. which — tRaN eſtabliſhed 
among the Athenians, it is eaſy: to. infer: in what fituations they ml 
, which few. nation 
un ith, were not: known 
Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of the-fixld; were: propagated: by accident 


a}-rencounters, and with little knowledge of thoſe to.whoin.they. owed het 


1506. purſued the fame; beneficial plan, and endeavoured; by wiſe- int: 


>, tytions, to bridle the keen patſions of a rude people.  - + 
--Wbilittheſe princes uſed their endeavours. for A ril bag wi: Grid 


been already peopled by colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began to aſſume 


* 
- 


tyon, one of: thoſe. uncommon! geniuſes, who appear ur the woll 


- 


» to think of ſome. expedient by which be might unite in one apo 
ties the ſeveral independent 5 of _ and thereby ehre 


enemy who might think proper iq. invade tber 
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to unite together for their mutual preſervation. Two deputies from each 
of theſe cities aſſembled twice-a year at Thermopylie, and formed u hat, 


this aſſembly, whatever related to the general intereſt of the confederacy 


eee and ically deterniined, © Aviphiftyon likewiſe, fendhle | 
| that thoſe political connections are the moſt laſting which are ſtrengrhen» 


ed by religion, committed to the Amphictyons the care- of the remple at 
ſolted the oracle, had been amaſſed in it. This aſſembly, oonſtituted on 


ſuch- folid foundations, was the great ſpring of action in Greece, while 
ſpired among the Greeks, enabled them to defend their liberties agai 

age in Which it was inſtituted, the Amphidyopic council is perhaps the 
moſt remarkable pohtical eſtabliſhment which ever took place among man- 


at Corinth; and 1303 the famous Olympic games by Pelops. 


. The Greek ſtates, who formerly had no connection with one andthef, 
extepr by mutual iurbads and hoſtilities, foan began to act with concert, and 


N to undertake diſtant expeditions for. the general intereſt of the community. 
be firſt of theſe was the obſcure expedition of the Argonauts, in which 
o Wh Sreree "appears to have been conkerned. The obfect of the 6. 
n Aeneute was to open the commerce of the Euxine ſea, aud tio 3 
;; eſablim evlonies- in the adjacent country of Colchis. The ſhip Argo, 
ui hich was the admiral of the fleet, is the only ope particularly taken no- 


tice of; though we learn from Homer, and other ancient writers, cha 
ſeveral fail were employed in this expedition. The fleet of the Argonauts 
wa, from the ignorance of thoſe who conducted it, long toſſed about on 


8 detent coaſts, The rocks, at fome diſtapre from the mouth of the 

u arge ſea, cccafioned great labour : they ſent forward alight veſſel; 
the WY Hick paffed through; bur returned with the loſs of her rudder.” Thi 

hed BY) epreſſed in the fabulous laniguage of antiquity, by their ſending out a 

ook bird which returned with the loft of its tail, and may give us an ides of 
ond the 1 K obſcurity in which the other events of this expedition art 

nin ele. The fleet, however, at length arrived at Eon, the capital 

en: t Celebis, after performing a voyage, which, -confidering the meun con: 
heir den ot the-naval art during this age, was not leſs cotifiderable than the 

cs, WY" + "navigation of the world by our modern diſcoverers: From this 


expedition, to that again} Troy, which was undertaken to recover” 


Progreſs in power and opulence : no lefs than twelve hundred veſſels 
© employed in this voyage, each of which, at a medium, contained 


une yards of ahuydred men. Theſe veſſels, however; were buchalf deck⸗ 
phie, r dad it does nor appear that iron entered at all into their conſtruMion. 
vorld . theſe citeumſtonces, that the Greeks had not the uſe of thb 
oft s, an inſttument {6 necefſary to the carpenter, a modern muſt form but 
ao —— of the ſtrength or elegance of this flect. - 
liv e en thus confilered the ſtate of Greece as à whole, let us examine _ 
„ore Lumſtances of the particular cotititriesints which it was divided: 
ber; "18 of great importance to our preſent untlert; 


gs Far] or preſebt widertaking, þecavſe it is in thix 
tf only tar ug ein une the right il progheie of gonerament, 


ent territories'; and by ie eloquence and addreſs engaged twelve eities 


after the nato of its founder, was called the Amphyctionic council. In 


Delphi, and of the riches which, from the dedications 6f thoſe who con- 


that country preferved its er ef ; and, by the union which it in- 
all the force of the Perfian empire. Confideting the circumſtances of the 


kind. In the year before Chriſt 1 322, the Iſthuſian games were initituteld _ 


te fir Heleva, v queen of Spalt, who had been carried off by. 164. 
Pris, for of the Trojat king, the Grecks miſt have Rds eng erful 


Ws | art, 
|; ; * 1 , 


- | 
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z arts, and manners, which compoſe ſo great a part of our preſent work, 
There appears originally to have been a very remarkable reſemblanc 
between the political fituation of the different kingdoms of Greece. They 
were governed each by a king, or rather by a chieftain, who was their 
leader in time of war, their judge in time of peace, and who preſided in 
the adminiſtration. of their religious ceremonies. This prince, however, 
was far from being abſolute, In each ſociety there were a number of other 
leaders, : whoſe influence over their particular clans, or tribes, was not 
leſs. confiderable than that of the king over his immediate followen, 
Theſe captains were often at war | with. one another, and ſometime 
with their ſovereigh. Such a . ſituation was, in all. reſpects, er- 
tremely unfavourable : each particular ſtate was in miniature what 


- © _-the whole country had been before the time of Amphictyon. They re 


_: quired the hand of another delicate painter to ſhade the oppoſite colour, 
and to enable them to produce one powerful effect. The hiftory of Athen 
.affords: us an example of the manner in which theſe ſtates, that, for want 
of union, were weak and infignificant, became, by being cemented toge- 
ther, important and powerful. Theſeus king of Attica, about the yen 
before Chriſt 1234, bad acquired a great reputation by his exploits of u. 
lour and ability. He ſaw the inconveniences to which his country, from 
being divided in:o twelve diſtricts, was expoſed; and he conceived, thit 
by means of the influence which his perſonal character, united to the royal 
authority with which he was inveſted, had univerſally procured him, be 
might be able to remove them. For this purpoſe he endeavoured to 
maintain, and even to increaſe, his popularity ameng the peaſants and 
artiſans: he detached, as much as poſſible, the different tribes from the 
leaders who commanded them: he aboliſhed the courts which had bee 
eſtabliſhed in different parts of Attica, and appointed one council-hal 
common to all the Athenians. Theſeus, however, did not truſt ſolely i 
the force of political regulations. - He called to his aid all the power d 
religious prejudices ; by eſtabliſhing. common rites of religion to be pet. 
ormed in Athens, and by inviting thither ſtrangers from all quarters 
by the proſpect of protection and privileges, he raiſed this city from an it 
_ _ conſiderable. village to a powerful metropolis. The ſplendor of Athews 
and of Theſeus now totally eclipſed that of the other villages and their 
particular leaders. All the power of the ſtate was united in one city, an 
under one ſovereign. The petty chicftains, who had formerly occaſioned 
Jo much confuſion, by being diveſted of all influence and gonſideration, 


xcame humble and ſubmiſſive; and Attica remained under the peac. bt 


* 8 N 


government of a monarch. 


4 * 


This is 2 rude ſketch of the origifl of the firſt monarchy of which m 


have a diſtinct account; and may without much variation, be applied toi 


other ſtates of Greece. This country, however, was not deſtined 9.8 


continue long under the government of kings. A new influence aro 
which in a ſhort time proved too powerful both. for the king and the 10 
bles.. Theſeus had divided the 8 into three diſtinct claſſes; tb. 
vobles, the artiſans, and the huſbandmen. In order to abridge the 7 
bitant power. of the nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges on the . 
other ranks of perſons. - This plan of politics was «hv by his luce 
ſors; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the countenaut 
1 of their ſovereign, and partly from 'the progreſs of arts and manufacture 
Which. gave them an opportunity of acquiring property, became con{ider 
able and independent. Theſe circumſtanees were attended with a remarF 


5 . N 1 Es OI f b ee. ende 4 a 
N ablo. effect, pon the death of: Codrus, a prince of great merit, * 


bu 
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ear B. C. 1070, the Athenians, become weary of the regal authority, under 4 
pretence of finding.no one worth of filling the throne of that monarch, who + 
had devoted himſelf to death for the ſafety of his people, aboliſhed the 
regal power, and proclaimed-that none but Jupiter ſhould be king of 
Athens. This revolution in favour of liberty was ſo much the more re- 


in 4. Aa ade: | Ein e NE 
„ markable, as it happened ſoon after that the Jews. became - unwilling 10 
er remain under the government of the true God, and deſired a mor- 


tal ſovereign, that they might be like unto other nations. 117 | 
The government of Thebes, another of the Greeian ſtates, ; much 
about the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a century be- 
fore the Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony from Pheenicia,*had founded 
this city, which from that time had been governed by kings. But che 
laſt ſovereign being overcome in fingle combat, by a neighbouring prince, 
the Thebans aboliſhed the regal power. Till the days however of Balaw £4 
pidas and Epaminondas, a period of ſeven hundred years, the Thebans 
performed nothing worthy of the republican ſpirit. Other cities of 
Greece, after the examples of Thebes and Athens, erected themſelves into 


0 republies. But the revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival ſtates, 
n. ohich, by means of the ſuperiority they acquired, gave the tone to the 
on manners, genius, and politics of the Greeks, 'deſerve our principatatten- 
ba on. We have ſeen a tender ſhoot of liberty ſpring up in the city of 
Athens, upon the decreaſe of Codrus, its laſt ſovereign. This fhoot gradu- 
be ally improved into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but be pleaſant to ob- 
„ berxe its progreſs. The Athenians, by aboliſhing the name of king, did 
and not entirely ſubvert the regal authority: they eſtabliſhed a perpe - 
che cual magiſfrate, who, under the name of Archon, was inveſted with 79. 

ces almoſt the ſame rights which their kings had enjoyed. The Atheni- 
bal ans, in time, became ſenſible, that the archonic office was too lively an 


image of royalty for a free ſtate. After it had continued therefore three hun- 
dre and thirty one years in the family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leſſen 
pet- Is dignity, not by abridging its power, but by ſhortening its duration. 
cr, be firſt period aſſigned e eee of the archonſnip in the ſame _ 
hands, was three years. But the deſite of the Athenians for a more perfect 


hea tem of freedom than had hitherto been eſtabliſhed, increaſed” 68. 
heir in proportion to the liberty they enjoyed: They again called our 24" 
a bor a freſh reduction of the power of their arebons; and it was at length 
ond I determined that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould be appointed for this office.” | 
too, Theſe magiſtrates: were not only choſen by the people, but aceountable to 
ae hem for their conduct at the expiration of their office. Theſe alterations 


were too violent not to be attended with ſome dangerous conſequences. : 
ande Athenians, incoxicated with their freedom, broke out into the muſth | 


o ib: WW ruly and licentious bebaviour. No written laws had been as yet enacted? © 
ed u Athens, and it was hardly poſſible that the ancient cuſtoms ot the realm, 
colt, WW" bich were naturally ſuppoſed to be in part aboliſhed by the ſucceſlivg; 

e o ehanges in the government, ſhould ſufficiently reſtrain the tumultuary ſpi- 
; the ns of the Athenians, in the firſt flutter of their independence. This en- 


reed the wiſer part of the ſtate, who began to prefer an 3 go 
t 8 


: tu mem o their preſent anarchy and confuſion, to ca ir eyes on 
gecel dae, à man of an auſtere but virtuous diſpoſition, as the fftteſt perſoen 
naue er compofiag a fyſtem of law, to bridle the furious and unruly manners | 
dure "r countrymen.” Draco undertook the office, about the ycar 628, burt 
de, e Ov fo much rigour, that, in the words of an ancient hiſtorian, | 
mak WW. 5% laws were written wich blood, and, bot with ink. Death was the). | 


iſcrimiuate puniſhment af rec e amd the laws'of Draco Were 


3 


* 


found to be a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Affairs again returned into 
nn ͥͥͤĩ§».ꝛͤĩ ⁊ᷣͤ fo GL ihe time. of Salon, => 
died inthe year before Chriſt 549, The gentle manners, dilintereſted 
virtue, and wiſdom. more than human, by which this ſage was diſtin. 
guiſhed, pointed him out as the only character adapted to the moſt import, 
ant of all offices, the giving laws to a free people. Solon, though this 
employment was a f him by the unanimous voice af his country, long 
| ber. whether he ſhould undertake it. At len th, however, the mo- 
tives of public utility oyereame all conſiderations of private eaſe, ſaſety and 
reputation, and determined him to enter an ocean pregnant with a thouſand 
7 dangers. The firſt ſtep of bis legiſlation was to abolith all the laws of Dra- 
| co, excepting thoſe relavive to murder. The puniſhment of this crime 
|: | could not be too great; bot to conſider other offences as equally criminal, 
Was to confound a} potions of right and wrong, and to render the lay 
ineſtectual by means of its ſeverity. Solon next proceeded to new mode! 
the political law; and his eſtabliſhments on this head. remained among the 
_ Athenians, while they preſerved their hberties, He ſeems to have ſer out 
| _ with this principle, that a perfect republic, in which each citizen ſhould 
| | have an equal political importance, was à fyſtem of government, beaut 
= , AFful indeed in theory, but not reducible th practice. He divided the citizens 
i 
; 


therefore into four claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſicd, 
and the pooreſt claſs he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. 
They had a voice, however, in the general council of the nation, ia 
Which all matters of principal concern were determined in the laſt reſort, 
But left this aſſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould, 
nin the words of Plutarch, like a ſhip with too many ſails, be expoſed to 
the guſt of folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided for its ſafety by the 
td anchors of the Senate and Areopagus. The firſt of theſe courts con- 

- ſifted of four hundred perfons, a hundred out of each tribe of the Athe- 


22 a-nmrMm mos y -o ww 


ous deliberation. . 


” - 


Such was the ſyſtem. of 


— 


0 


te 


It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from all other governments 
in having two kings; whoſe office was hereditary, though their power was 
ſufficiently. circumſcribed by- Lay rene gen and reſtraints; - But the great 
charaReriftic of the Spartan con 


uſe of money, they lived at pub he coarſeſt fate; the younger 
were taught to pay the utmoſt reveretice to the more advanced in years, 
and all ranks; capable to bear arms, were daily aecuſtomed to the inoſt 
painful exerciſes, To the Spartans alone, war was a relaxation ractier 
than a hardſhip, and they behaved in it with a ſpirit of which hardly ary 
but a Spartan could even form a conception. . 
In order to ſee the effect of thefe principles; and 


to conn unde} dis 


- 


ow caſt our eyes on Aſia, and obſerve the events which * ii 
E 


— WW, q-, — 


. mentioned in what obſcutiry the hiſtory of Egypt is involved, 
of their governinient by Cambyſcs of Perſia, in the yeat B. C. 524 
| * las are more celebfated for the wiſdom! of their laws; and 

in 


hare been dictated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and were admirab 
calculated for preſerring order and good govenment in an extenfive king- 


ed, becomes again an object of atttention, and affords the firſt inſtanes w# 


„„ . . F 


and the effeminate weakneſs of its ſovereigns. -Sardanapalus, the 


— 
— 


8 


weak and indolent prince, he had entirely eommiited the command 


the kingdom of  Aﬀyria- anno B. C. 75 and Shalmanezer, one of his. 
D 'T 


„ =<cflors, pur an end to che kingdom of Iſrael, and carried the ten Tribes. | 
þ my <eptive into Aſſyria and Media, B. C. 52. Nebuchaduezzar king « 


Babylon alſo, in the year B. G. 589, overturned the Kingdom of Juda 
which had continued in the family of David from the year A and-maf- 


ett, are etegencly deſeribed by Xenophon, a Grecian 'ptiiloſopher and 
2 It is not neceſſary, bowever; that we ſhould: 9 — 


"3 how few are our repyblics ? Bei, the crm of Cyrus in 
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itutiov aroſe from this, that in all laws; 
Lycurgus bad at leaſt as much reſpect to war as to political liberty: _ 
ith this view, all forts of luxury, all arts of elegance or enteftainment, 
every thing in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt tendency to ſoſten the mihbds 
of the Spartaiis, Was a i proſcribed, - They were forbidden the 
ic tables on the coarſeſt faie; the younger 


int of view the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, we muſt. 
thoſe great empires, of which we have fo long loſt fight. | have al- 
until che reign of Bocchoris. From this period, tö the diflolution 781. | 


_ 
po r 


utions than for the power of their arms. Several of theſe ſedi to 


dom. The great empire of Aﬀyria likewiſe, which bad ſo long diſappedr- 
meet with in hiſtory; of a kingdom which fell aſunder by its owh Wei gb, i 
iſt 


emperor of Aſſy ria, neglecting the admĩhiſtration of affairs, and ſhütting 
bimſelf up in his palace with his women and eunuchs, fell inta contempt 
with his ſubſeQs. The govertiors of his provinces, to whom, * 7 1 


atmies, did not fail to lay hold of this opportunity of raifing their own. 
fortune on the ruins of their maſtet's power. , Arbaces povernor of Media, 
aud Belefis governor of Babylon, conſpire againſt their ſobereign, ſet fire 
to his capital, in Which Sardanapalus periſhed, B. C. 820, and divide 
between them his extenſive dominlons. Theſe two kingdoms, fornetimes. . 
united under one prince, and ſometimes governed each by a particular fo- _ 
rereign, maintained the chief ſway of Afia-for many years. Phal revived. 


by - 
tered all the eduntries around him. But in the year 538; Cyrus the Great 
took Babylon, and reductd this quarter of the world under the Peri- r- 
au yoke, The: manners of this people as brave, hardy; and inde- ” 
— as well as the government of Cyrus, in all its various depart- 


on the fares |} 


A upon this fubject, as with regard to the affairs of the Gretks, We = 


hive; is modern times, ſufficient examples of monarchicat governmients's . 
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tremely remarkable; beſide delivering the Jews from their captivity, be. 
cauſe, with it the hiſtory of the great nations of antiquity, which has bi- 
thberto engaged our attention, may be ſuppoſed to finiſn. Let us conſider 
then the genius of the Aſſy rians, Babylomans, and Egyptians, in aris and 
; Ieiences; and if poſſible, diſcover what progreſs they had made in thoſe 
acquirements,. which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſociety. 
be taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems to have been the pre. 
_ ailing character of theſe nations; and they principally, diſplayed it in 
their works of architecture. There are no veſtiges, however, now re- 
maining, whieh,, confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to 
_ _- the great works which adorned. Babylon and Nineveh : neither is it clearly 
determined in what year they were begun or finiſhed. There are three 


- Pyramids, ſtupenguous fabrics, ſtill remaining in Egypt, at ſome leagues | 


 diſtante from Cairo, and about nine miles from the Nile, which are ſup- 
poſed to bare been the burying} places of the ancient Egyptian kings. 


| The largeſt is five hundred feet in height, and two thouſand fix hundred 


and forty broad each way at bottom. The apex is 13 feet ſquare. The 
ſegond ſtands on as much ground as the firſt, but is 40 feet lower. It was a 

ſuperſtition among this people, derived from the earlieſt times, that even 
atcter death the foul continued in the body as long as it remained uncor- 


rupted. r the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into 


_ "the dead body ſuch. vegetables as experience had diſcoyered: to be the 
Areateſt preſervatives againſt putrefaction. The pyramids; were erected 


* 
* 


with the ſame view. In them the bodies of the Egyptian kings were con - 


| cœaled. This expedient, together wh embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitious 
monarchs conceived, would inevitably;ſecure a ſafe and comfortable re- 
treat for their ſouls after deatb. From what we read of the walls of Baby- 


lon, the temple of Belus, and other works of the Eaſt, and from what | 
_ * travellers have recorded of the pyramids, it. appears that they were really 


' -ſuperb and magnificent ſtructures, but totally void of elegance. The or- 
ders of, architecture were not yet known, nor even the conſtructing 
of vaults. Ihe, arts, in which theſe nations, next to artichecture, prin- 


cipally excelled, were ſeulpture and embroidery. As to the ſciences, 


they had all along continued to beſto their principal attention on aſtro- 
nomy. It does not appear; however, that they made great progreſs in ex- 
Plaining the cauſes of the phenomena of the univerſe, or indeed in any 
ſpecies of rational and ſound philoſophy. To demohſtrate this to an intel. 
gent reader, i is ſufficient to obſerye, that, according to the teſtimony of 
ered aud. profane winters, the abſurd reveries of magic and aſtrology, 


7. Mok alu en proportion to the adrancement of true ſcience, 


Pere in high eſteem among thein, during the. lateſt period of their govem. 
ment. The countries which they: occupied were extremely fruitful, and 
afordei without much labour all the necgſlaries, and even luxuries of life. 
They had long been accuſtomed to a civilized and poliſhed life in great 
cities. _ Theſe. circumſtances bad tainted. their manners with effeminac) 
Judd corruption, and rendered them an eaſy prey to the Perſians, a nation 
-, Juſt emerging from barbariſm, and of conſequence; brave and warlile. 
Tun was till more eaſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength 


Aud courage were the only circumſtances Which gave the advantage to obe 


1 


nation over apothet; When, properly ſpeaking, there were no fortin 


diess, Which in modern times have been diſcavered to be ſo uſeful in ſtop- 


ping the progress of a victorious enemy and when the event of à battle 
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pe hiſtory of Perſia, after tlie reign of Cyrus, who died in the year = 

B. C. 520, offers little, conſide red in itſelf, that merits our regard: but 

- when combined with. that of Greece, it becomes patticularly intereſting. 

"The monarchs who fucceeded Cyrus, gave an opportunity to the Greeks 

' t0-exerciſe thoſe virtues, which: the freedom of their govermnant had 
created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the influence of Lycurgus's 

| inſtitutions : Athens had juſt recovered from the tyranny of the Pififtra- 

| tidz, a family who had trampled on the laws of Solon, and uſurped the 

ſupreme power. Such was their ſituation, when the luſt of univer- , 

fal empire, which ſeldom fails to torment the breaſt of tyrants, led . 

Darius (at the inſtigation of Hippias, who had been expelled from Athens, 
and on account of the Athenians burning the city of Sardis), to ſend 

forth his numerous armies into Greece. e Perſians were no longer 

thoſe invincible ſoldiers, who, under Cyrus, had conquered Afra.” Their 

minds were | enervatetl by luxury and ſervitude. Athens, on the contrary; 

| teemed with great men, whoſe minds were nobly animated by the late re- 
covery of their freedom. Miltiades, in the plains of Marathon, | 

with ten thouſand Athenians, overcame the Perfian army of a hun- 49. - 

' dred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand cavalry. His countrymen; The- | 

miſtocles and Ariſtides, the firſt celebrated for his abilities, the ſecond for 

bis virtue, gained the next honours to the general. It does not fall wth- _ 

in our plan to mention the events of this war, which, as the nobleſt mo- I 
numents of virtue over force, of courage over numbers, of liberty over ſer - 9 

5 vitude, deſer ve to be read Ac length in ancient writers. 2 * / ˙ s WE & le | 


. m a 


| 


' © Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with an „ | 
immenſe army, which, according to Herodotus, amounted to two | 
millions and one hundred thouſand men. This account oy : | 

conſidered, by ſome ingenious modern writers, as incredible. | The trath | 
cannot now be-aſcertained :. but that the army of Xerxes was extremely ji 
numerous, is the more probable, from the great extent of his empire; and 
from the abſurd practice of the eaftern'-nations, of encumbering their 
eamp with a ſuperfluous multitude. Whatever” the numbers of his army 
were, he was every where defeated, by ſea and land, und eſcaped to Afia 
m a fiſhing boat. Such was the ſpirit of the Greeks, and ſo well did they h 
know that, (e wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; that wanting liberty,' |. 

+ even virtue mourns; and looks arbund for |happineſs in vain!“ Burt 
though the Perſian war concluded gloriouſly for the Greeks, it is, in a 1 
great meaſure, to this war, that the fubſequent misfortunes of that hationk 
are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which they ſuffered the 
boss of fo many brave men, but thoſe in which they acquired an immenſti — 
of Perſian gold; it was hot their enduring ſo many hardſhips in the courſe 4 
my af the war, but their connection with the Perſians, after the concluſion lb 

e. x, which ſubyverted the Grecian eſtabliſſiments, and ruined the moſt vir- 42M 

at tuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon curth. The Greeks became — 

y baaghty aſter their victories : delivered from the common enemy, they „„ 


fd e n 1 
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on began to quarrel with one another: their quarrels were fomented by: 
Perſian gold, of chich they had acquired enough to make them de 
brous of more. Hence proceeded the famous Peloponneſian war?; 
in which the: Atheniansand Lacedemomans acted as principals, and 43 * 9 BE 
ire after them; the ether ſtates of Grtece. They continued to wenn 
themſely, by "theſe imteſtine divifions, all Philip king of Maceden (( 7 
county: tin this time little known, but which, by the active und erat 
benius of this price, became important and powerful), rendered imer “ 
R EE VVV 
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3 8. the abſolute maſter of Greeee, by the battle of Cheronæa. But this 
338. conqueſt is one of the firſt we meet with in hiſtory which did not 
depend on the event of a battle. Philip had laid his ſchemes fo deeply, 
and by bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, gained over ſuch a number of 
-- eonfiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to his intereſt, that an- 
2 er 3 have put in his poſſeſhon what Cheronæa bad denied 
im. The Greeks had loſt that virtue, which was the baſis of their con- 

> 28 Their popular governments ſerved only to give a ſunclion to 
 _ their licentiouſneſs and corruption. The principal orators, in moſt of 

their ſtates, were bribed into the ſervice of Philip; and all the eloquence 
of eee ap ty PROP truth and virtue, was unequal to the mean, 

but more ſeductive arts of his opponents, who, by flattering the people, 
uled the ſureſt method of mins wad «Awe tg GT 7 

; __ - Philip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the 
parrow-lamits of Greece, But he did not long ſurvive the battle of Che- 
tonsa, Upon his deeeaſe, his for Alexander was choſen general aguinſt 
the Perfians, by all the Grecian ſtates, except the Athemans and The- 

„ bas. 'Fheſe made a feeble effort for expiring liberty. But they 

234 were obliged th yield to ſuperior force. Secure on the fide of 

arctee; Alexander ſet out on his Perſian expedition, at the head of 

wty thouſand foot, ant five thouſand horſe. The ſucteſs of this army 


in conquering the whole force of Darius; in three pitched: battles, in 
__ -_ Dyer-rugning and ſubduing not only the countries then known to the 
_ Greeks, but many parts of india, the very names of which had never reach- 
dd an European ear, has been deſcribed many authors both ancient and 
modern, and conſtitutes a ſingular part of che hiſtory of the world. Soon 
. after this 5 earert of victory and fuccels; Alexander died at 
Babylon. His captains, after ſacrificing all his family to their 
ambition, divided amiing them his dominjons. This gives riſe to a num- 
- ber of ras and events doo complicated for our preſent purpoſe, and even 
00% unintereſting, After confidering therefote-the fiare of arts and ſci- 
|  Enees in Greece, we ſhall Tees to the Roman affairs, where the hiſ- | 
'. torical deduction is more fimple, and alfo more imporrant. N 
be bare names of illuſtiious' men, who flouriſhed in Greece from the 
| 8 Cyrus to that of Alexander; would fill a large volume. During 
this period, all the arts were carried to the bigheſt puch of perfection 
ud the improvementg we hate hitherto mentioned, were but the dawn- 
| — glorious ay. Though the eaſtern nations bad raiſed mag- 
| and ſtupendous ſtructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the 
wetld,-who, in their works of arehitecture, added beauty to magnificence, 
hs Is 8 to grandeur. The” temples of Jupiter Olympus, and the 
.  _ pheſise Diana, are the: firſt monuments of taſte. They were 
_<reGted by the Grecian, colonies, who ſettled: in Afia Minor, before the 
wign-of Oyrus. Phidias, che Athenian, mho died in the year B. C43 
s-the firſt ulptor whoſe works have | ortal. Zeuxis, Parrhaffus, 
and Timontheus, during the ſamo ag, firſt diſcovered the power of the 
Pencil, and all the magie of patming+: Compoſition, is all its various 
branches, reached a degree of petfectiob in the language, of which 
2 modern feader can hardy form an idea. After Hefiod and Homer, 
he flouriſhed 1000 years before the Chriſtiau ra, the tragic ports BF 
las, Sophoeles, and Euripides, were the firſt cenfiderable im proven of 
! gave fiapliciry and elegines 6 profaic writing. Ho 
Due gars It eadence. and harmony, but it was leſt to Thucydides and 
Demoftkenes, to diſcover the full force of the Greek tongue. 
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however in the finer arts alone that the Greeks excelled. 8 
of philoſophy was cultivated among them with the atmoſt ſucceſs: Not 
to mention the divine Socrates, the virtue of whoſe life, and the ex- 
cellence of whoſe philoſopby, juſtly entitled him to a very high degree of 
veneration ; bis three diſciples, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon, may, 
for firengh of reaſoning, jufineſs of ſentiment, and propriety of enpreſ- 
fion, be put on 2 footing with the writers of any age or country. 
rience, indeed, in à long courſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets in 
nature, with which theſe philoſophers were 1 and which 
no ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain ng 96:4 W—- 
learning may pretend, the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in : 
France and England, have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek 
| philoſophers , and have reckoned themſelves happy in catching their turn 
of thinking, and manner of expreſſion. But the Greeks were not leſs 
Ris, e for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. It would 
be endleſs to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen and warriors, 
and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing injuſtice to a greater 
number. War was. firſt reduced into a ſcience by the Greeks. Their 
ſoldiers fought from ao affection to their country, and an ardor for glory, 
and not from a dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſeen the effect of this mi- 
litary virtue in their wars againſt the Perſians : the cauſe of it was the wife 
laws which Amphictxon, Solon, and Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed in Greece, 
But we muſt now leave this nation, whoſe hiſtory, both civil and philoſophi- 
cal, is as important as their territory was inconfiderable, and turn our at- 
tention to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill more intereſting, both on 
their own. account, and from the relation in which they. ſtand to thoſe 
of modern Europe. a ER a 
f The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when we 
view him as the leader of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, ii 
an object of extreme inſignifieance. But when we . Tra bim as 753” 
the founder of an empire as extenſive as the world, and. whoſe.. progreſs. 
and decling have occaſioned the two greateſt revolutions that ever happen · 
ed in Europe, we cannot hel 2 intereſted in his conduct. His diſ- 
polition was extremely ee ; and the political ſtate of italy, divided 
into a number ot ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded.a noble field for 
the diſplay of military talents. Romulus was continually embroiled with. 
one or other of his neighbours; and war was the only employment by 
which he and his companions expected not onl; to aggrandize themſelves, 
but even to ſubfiſt. In the conduct of his. wars wich the neighbouring 
people, we may obſerve the ſame maxims by which the Romans after= 
| wards became maſters of the world. Inſtead of deſtroying the nations he 
had ſubjected, he united them. to the Roman ſtate, whereby Rome ac- 
quired a new aceeſſion of ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook, and be- 
came powerful and populous. from that very circumſtance which ruins. 
and depopulates other kingdoms, If the enemies, with which be con- 
tended, had, by means of the art or arms they employed, any confider- 
ke advantage, Romulus immediately adopted that practice, or the uſeof 
at weapon, and improved the military. ſyſtem, of the Romans by the 
uted experience. of all their enemies. We have an example of bots 
niels maxims,. by. means, of which the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch, a \ | 
Pitch of grandeur, in the war with the Sabinez. Romulus honing cons. 
7 2 that nation, not only united them to the Romans, but finding 
> r buckler preferable to the Roman, inſtantly threw aſide the latter, 
 udmade. uſe of dhe Sabine buckles, in Sighting a8: other flares, R 
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mulus, though principally attached to war, did not altogether neglect the 
civil policy of his infant kingdom. He inſtituted what was called the 
Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hundred perſons, diſtinguiſhed 

for their wiſdom and experience. He enacted laws for the adminiſtration of 
Jiuaſtice, and for bricling the fierce and unruly paſſions of his followers : 
And after along reign ſpent in promoting the civil or military intereſts of 
„ bhis country, was, Aer ag e the moſt probable conjecture, pri- 

. vately aſſaſſinated by ſome of the members of that ſenate, which 
JV P/ tos de on Ä CO Ig 
The ſucceſſors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perſonages. 
Numa, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the religious ceremonies-of the 
Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration for an oath, which 
was ever after the foul, of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſtilius, 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, laboyred each 
during his teign for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus, 
the ſeventh and laft king, having obtained the crown by the execrable 
murder of his father-in-law Servius, continued to ſupport it by the moſt 
cruel and infamous tyranny. This, together with the inſolence of his 
ſon Sextus Tarquinius who, by diſhonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, 
agatfronted the whole nation, occaſioned the expulſion of the Tarquin 
7 family, and with it the diſſolution of the regal government. As 
the Romans, however, were continually engaged in war, they found it 
neceſſary to have ſome officer inveſted with ſupreme authority, who might 
conduct them to the field, and regulate their military enterpriſes. . In 
the room of the kings, therefore, they appointed two annual magiſ- 
ttrates called conſals, who, without creating the ſame jealouſy, ſucceeded 
to all the power of their ſovereigns. This revolution was extremely fa- 
vourable to the Roman grandeur. The conſuls, who enjoyed but a tem- 
porary power, were defirous of ſignalizing their reign by ſome great ac- 
tion: each vied with thoſe who had gone before him, and the Romans 
Were daily led out againſt ſome new enemy. When we add to this, that 

the 8 naturally warhke, were inſpired to deeds of zalour by.every 

confideration which could excite them: that the citizens of Rome were 

all ſoldiers, and fought for their lands, their children, and their libertics, 


ae need not be ſurpriſed, that they ſhould, in the courſe of ſome cen- 
$ turies, extend their power all over Italy. J 


The Romans, now ſecure at home, and finding no enemy to contend 
with, turn their eyes abroad, and meet with a powerful rival in the Car- 
thaginians. This ſtats had been founded or e, on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean in Africa, ſome time before Rome, by à colony of Pheeni- 
- © clans, anno B. C. 869, and, according to the practice of their mother 
© country, they had cultivated commerce and naval greatneſs.  _ 
Carthage, in this deſign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She now 


4 


| - commanded both ſides of the Mediterranean. Befides that of Africa, 
5 which ſhe almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on the Spaniſh 

| = : fide, though the Straits, Thus miſtreſs of the ſea, and of commerce, ſhe 

= had ſeized on the Iſlands of Corſicà and Sardinia.” Sicily had difficulty to 


| f | 2 defend itſelf; and the Romans were too nearly threatened not to take 
1 up arms. Hence a ſucceffion of hoſtilities between theſe rival 
= - ' fates, known in hiſtory by the name of Punic wars; in which the Car- 
=_— _ tchavzinians, with all their wealth and power, were an unequal match for 


| _ the Romans. Carthage was.a-powerful republic, when Rome was an in- 
1 conſiderable ſtate; but ſhe was now become corrupt and effeminate, while 
Bone was in the vigbur of her political conftirution. - eee 
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ploycd/mercenaries to carry on ber wars; Rome, as we have alteady men- 
tioned, was compoſed of ſoldiers. The firſt war with, Carthage laſted! 
twenty three years, and taught the Romans the art of fighting.on the / 
with which they had been bitherto unacquainted. A Carthaginian. veſſel _ 
was wrecked on their coaſt ; they uſed it for a model, in three 80. ; 
months fitted out a fleet, and the conſul Duilius, who fought their 
firſt naval battle, was viforious. It is not to our purpoſe 10 mention all 
the tranſaQions of theſe wars, The behaviour. of Regulus, the Roman. 
general, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this people. 


Ott 


had imbibed zn xtreme hatred againſt the Romans, and haying fettle: 


he fiege of N — N 


converſe with the gods. At the age of four and twenty, he flies 
into Spain, where both his father and uncle had loft their lives, at.. 


* 


| 201. 
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able. Ar this time the world: was divided, as it were, Into two parts; 
at 1 ne fought the Romans and Carthaginiang ; the other was agitated 
*- thoſe quarrels which had laſted ſince the death of Alexander the 
| Wis + >. | - NE 2 % ws 125 | N : 7 0 N 5 5 % 8 885 : Great. 
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Great. Their ſcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Eaſt. The 
Nares of Greece had once more diſengaged themſetves from à foreign yoke, 
They were divided into three confederacies, the Erolizns, Acheans; and 
- - Bronans ; each of theſe was an uſſdeiation of free cities, which had aſſem - 
blies and magiſtrates in common. The Etofans were the mot confider- 
able of them all. The kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperiority, 
| which in ancient times, when the balance of power was little attended to, 
i] Agen cg naturally po cover his leſt powerful neighbours, 
WW Philip. the prefent monarch, had rendered himſelf odioùs to the Greeks, 
dy ſome unpopular and tyraunical ſteps; the Erolians were molt irritated; 
and hearing the fame of the Roman arms, called them imo Greece, and 
_ overcame Philip by their affiftance. The victory, however, chieſty re- 
dounded to the advantage of the Romans. The Macedonian garriſons 
were obliged to evacuate Greece; the cities were all declared free; but 
Philip became atributary to the Romans, and the ſtates of Greece became * 
their dependents. The Ertolians Jiſcovering their fitft error, endeavoured = 
to remedy it by another ſtill more dangerous t rtethſelves, and more ad- 
Yantageous to the Romans. As they fiad called the Romans into Greece 
=_ to defend them againſt king 5 they now called in Antiochus, king 
VB . of Syria, to defend them” againſt the Romans, The famous Hannibal too 
# | had recoutſe to the ſame prince, who was at this time the moſt powerful 
__ monarch in the Eaſt, and dhe (ueceſſor to'the dominions of Alexander in 
{ Aa. Hut Antibchws did-not follow his advice: fo much as that of the 
| _ Etolians ; for, inſtend of reneting che war in Italy, where Hannibal, from 
Experience, judped the Romans to be moſt vulnerable, he landed in 
Greece wih a ſmall body of troops. and being overcome without difficaty, 
Fed over into Afia, In this war the Romans made uſe of Philip for con- 
quering Aptiochus, as they had before done of the Etoliaus for conquering 
4 Philip. They now purſue Antiochus, the laſt object of their re- 
| 99>" ſentiment, into Afia, and, having vanqufbed bim by fea nd 
5 And, compel him to fubmit to an infamous treaty. x. 

\ _ Ip thiefe conqueſts the Romans Mill allowed the. aficient inhabitants to 
Doss their territory; they did not even change the form of govern- 
ment; the conquered nations became the alties of the Roman people, 
which denomination however, under a ſpecious name, concealed' a condi- 
tion wy ſervile, and inferred, chat they ſhould flibmit to whatever was 
8 | 
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NH of them. When we reflect on theſe eaſy conqueſts, we: have 
_ _ _ _Teaſon'ta be aftonifhed at the refiſtance which 8 met with from 
WMMahridstes king of Pontus, for the ſpace of 26 years. But this monarch 
_ _  Iradgreat refources. His kingdom bordering on the inacceffiblemoun- 
rains of Caucaſus, abounded itz a rage of men, whoſe minds were not encr- 

_ vated by rs and whofe bodfes were firm and vigorous, and he 
gave the Romans more trouble than even Hannibal. _ 1 
The different ſtates of Greece and Afia, who now began to feel the 

t of their yoke, but had not a ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſported 


' ar finding a prince, who dared to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Roman 
and cheerfully ſubmitted to his protection. Michridates, however, at lat 
was compelled to yield to the ſuperior fortune of the Romans. Van- 

qu 


q iſhed ſucceſſively by Sylla and Lucullus, be was at length fubdued 151 
Tompey, and D of his dominions and of his life, in 3 5 2 
53. in Africa, T Roman arms ue . Fucceſs. * in 
| 266, conquering Jugurtha, made all ſecure in that quarter. Eren tif 
13 ons barbarous nations beyond the Alps, began to Foe the weight e 

© the Raman arms. Gaia Narboneatis Bad been reduced ue d fe 
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vince. Te Cimbri, Teutones, and other Abe Sade of Burch, 


| broke into this part of the empire. The ſame Marius, whoſe name was 


ſo terrible in Africa, then made the North of Europe to tremble, © | 
The Barbarians retired to their wilds and deſarts, lefs formidable * | 
than the Roman legions. . But while Rome con uered the world, there 


ſubſiſted an internal war within her walls. This war had fu 
from the firſt periods of the government. Rome, after the expulfion =. 


her kings, enjoyed but à partial liberty. The deſcendants of the f@nators,, 
who were diftinguiſhed by the name of Patricians, were inveſted with fo 
many odious privileges, that the people felt their dependence, and became 
determined to Halte ib bm A thouſand diſputes on this i arofe be- 
wwixt them and the Parziciuns, which always terminated in of li- 


N diſputes white the Romans preſerved their virtue, wee not at. 


tended with any dangerous nences. The Patricians, who loved 
their country, cheerfully fully par with fome of. their Siding. wh 9 
the people; and the people, on the other hand, e 

” 


laws, by which they "might be admittee” to enjoy offices of the 


ſtate, and though they 


ciaus. But when 2 Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign nations, be- 
came acquaineed with all their luxuries and refinements; when they bes 


came tainted with the effeminacy and corruption of the eaſtern courts, and 


-with every thing juſt and hongurable, in order to obtain then; the 

ite, torw by the the factions between its members, and without virtue on ei 
ther ſide, to keep became a prey to its own children. Hence 
the bloody ſedi — the Gracchi, which Seca the way ſtir an iner Zn 
guiſnable hatred — the nobles and eommofis, and made it —_ 39 
ay turbulent demagogue to put them in action aga ſt each other, . 
love of their-coumtry-was yow' no more than, a —— name; Dit 
fort were tos wealthy and effeminaee to ſubmit to the rigouf 5 
diſcipline, anc the Folders, compoſed of the dregs of the republic, w 


vo longer cici z 1 had little: reſpect for any but 3 


under bos gut, and conquered; and plungered; 
Yew inn Reibyets die! He might-command- em to ern 
bandb in the- nend of their country. Fhey who knew! no y bo 
camp, and no authority but that of theif g eneral, were ever Teady td 
obey him. The multipkeity of the e ueſts, ery 
required their kespiug on foot ſeveral ales 6s he hs time, retardeck 
the ſobverſion of the republie. Theſe armies were ſo many*checky-upt 
gach other. Hadi it not been for the ſoldiers of. Sylla, Rome 'oald Hare | 
ſurrenderedits waar to * — of Martius 5 
Julius Cæſar ppears, By 3 the Gaul; — 5 — 
kom one it ever made; Pomp 
on 5 — i the Pease of Pharfilia, Cr er „ 43 
Fears, e ſame time all over che world: in 
Alia, in Mauritania, in Spain, in Saul; apd in Britain: l 
Ber he is acknowledged maſter at Rome, and im the wholt empire, 
ante, nd Caſſius think to gi give Rome her liberty, by ſtabbing him inch 
lenate- houſe. 105 4 he they thereby deliver the Romans from | 
151 bad r republic does not obtain irs freedom. 1 IO 
- K Mark. Anthony; young Cefar Ofivianus,/ yes: 
be dene wroſte it from Win by the e fog 1 5 
ie is no Brutus on Caſſſus do put an eng ; to- his l Wo 


ek liberry had killed themſelves in e . 
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under the name of Auguſtus, and title of emperor, remained the undif- 
turbed maſter of the empire. During theſe civil commotions, the Ro- 
mans {till preſerved the glory of their arms among diſlant nations; and, 
while it was unknown who ſhould. be maſter, at Rome, the Romans were 
without diſpute, the maſters of the world. Their military diſcipline and 
valour aboliſhed all the remains of the Carthaginian, the Perſian, the 
Greek, the Aſſyrian, and Macedonian glory; they were now only a name. 
No ſooner, therefore, was Octavius eſtabliſned on the throne, than am- 
baſſadors from all quarters of the known world, crowd to make their ſub - 
miſſions. Æthiopia ſues for peace; the Parthians, who had been a moſt 
formidable enemy, court his friendſhip; India ſeeks his alliance; Panno- 
„ nis acknowledges him; Germany dreads him; and the Weſer re- 
7 ceives his laws. Victorious by ſea and land, he ſhuts the temple of 
Janus. The whole earth lives in peace under his power, and Jeſus Chriſt 
comes into the world, four years before the common æra. rm” 


5 Having thus traced the progreſs of the Roman government, while it 
| remained a republic, our plan obliges us to ſay a few words with regard to 
=__ the arts, ſciences, and manners of that people. During the firſt ages of 
=_ the republic,. the Romans lived in a. total neglect, or rather contempt, of 
all the elegant improvements of life. War, politics, and agriculture, 
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were the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were the only. arts they 
eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans having no 
enemy to. dread from abroad, hegan to taſte the ſweers of ſecurity, and 
to cultivate the arts. Their progreſs, however, was not gradual, as in 
the other countries we have deferibed, The conqueſt of Greece at once 
put them in poſſeſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Aſia, 
which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores; and the Romans, 
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=_ from the moſt fimple people, ſpeedily became acquainted with: the arts, the Ine 
# luxuries and refinements of the whole earth. ,Eloqueneethey bad always cul- thi 
1  tivated as the high road to eminence and preferment. The orations of Ci- de 


_ Ccero, arc inferior only to thoſe of Demoſthenes. In poetry Virgil yields 

= only to Homer, whole verſe, like the proſe of Demoſtbenes, may be con” 

_ fidered as inimitable. Horace, however, in his ſatires and epiſtles, had no 
model among the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecies | 
of writing. In hiſtory, the Romans can boaſt of Liry, who poſſeſſes all the 

natural eaſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent, and 
8 2 Tacitus indeed did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan age, but 
his works do himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country 

Ez and human nature, whoſe eder and vices he paints in the moſt ſtrik- 

enn; wo except che.morks of Cicero, nd the” | 

Jem of the We eee deſcribed in the nervous poetry 

ef Luctetius, the Romans, during the time of the republic, made not 

_ the leaſt attempt. In fragedy, they never produced any thing excellent; 


ries, a few excepred, diſgrace human nature. They did not indeed abo- 


1 and. Terence, though remarkable for purity. of ſtyle, wants that comics wy 
, or hvely yein of humour, that 3 comedians, hw 
== rn %% i batt pe PU os 1 
| We no return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an era, which pre- line 
| 1 ſents us with, a ſet of monſters, under the name of emperors, whoſe hiſſo- dd i 


lh the forms of the Roman republic, though they extinguiſhed its liber- 


ties ; and, while they were practiſing the; moſt unwarrantable crueltics.. 
The their ſubjects, they themſelves. were the ſlaves of: their ſoldiers... 
made the world tremble, while they in their turn trembled ut the 
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army. Rome, from the time of Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic em- 
pire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. To form an idea of their government, 
we need only recall to our mind the fituartion of Turkey at preſent. It is 
of no importance therefore to conſider the character of the emperors, figce . 
they had no power but what aroſe from a mercenary ſtanding army ; nor to 
enter into a Vera with regard to, the tranſuctions of the court, which were 
directed with that caprice, and eruelty, and corruption, which univerſal- - 
ly prevailed under a deſpotie government. When it is {aid that the Ro- 
man republic conquered the world, it is only meant of the civilized part 
of it, chiefly in Greece, Carthage, and Afia. A more difficult alle lil 
remained for the emperors, to ſubdue the barbarous nations of Europe? 
the Germans, the Gauls, the Britons, and even the remote corner of 
Scotland; for though theſe countries had been diſcovered, they were not 


and ignorant, were brave and independent. It was rather from the ſupe- 
riority of their diſcipline, than of their courage, that the Romans gained 
any advantage over them. The Roman ware with the Germans are de- 
ſcribed by Tacitus, and from his accounts, though à Roman, it is eaſy to 
diſcover with what bravery they fought, and with what reluctance they 
ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. From the obſtinate refiſtance of the Ger- 
mans, we may judge ot the difficulties the Romans, met with in ſubduing 
the other nations of Europe. The conteſts were on both ſides bloody ; the 
countries of *Eutope were ſucceſſively laid waſte, the inhabitants pe- 
riſhed in the field, many were carried into ſlavery, and but a feeble rem-. 
vant ſubmitted to the Roman power. This fituation of affairs was extreme- 
ly unfavourable to the happineſs of mankind. Ihe barbarous nations, 
indeed, from their intercourſe with the Romans, acquired ſome taſte ſor 
the arts, ſciences, language, and manners of their new maſters. Theſe 
however were but miſerable conſolations for the loſs of liberty, for being 
deprived of the uſe of their arms, for being over-awed by mercenary ſol- 
diers kept in pay to reſtrain them, and for being delivered over to rapaci-. 
ous governors,” who plundered them without mercy. The only eircum- 
ance which could ſupport them under theſe complicated calamities, way 
the hope of ſeeing better das. a 3 
The Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſuch an extent, had loſt its 
ſpring and force. It contained within irſelf the ſeeds of diſſolution; and 
the violent irruption of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, 
baſtened its deſtruction. Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
on the empire, either inhabited the various parts of Germany, which had 
never been ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the vaſt coun- 
res of the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Afia, which are now in- 
abited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of the Ruſſian 
mpire, and the Tartars. They were drawn from their native coun- 
ly by that reſtleſſneſs which actuates the minds of barbarians, aud makes 
: ove from home in queſt of plunder, or new ſettlements. The 
£ invaders met with a powerful refiſtance from the ſuperior diſci- 
e Roman legioris ; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a firong 
Vis hats temper, only rouſed them to vengeance. They return td 
ons, Pamions, acquaint them with the uiknown conven encies and 
wy Ps that abounded in countries better cultivated, or bleſſed with a - 
ag: climate than their own; they acquaint them with the battles 
7 had: fought, of the friends they had loſt, and warm them with re- 
unent againſt their opponents. e Vodics of "arm ret (Wye, 
Sl OI on a = | 
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effectually ſubdued by the Roman generals. Theſe nations, though rudde 
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and children, and flaves and flocks, iſſued forth, like regular colonies, in 


and governed by different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman legi- 


"= Goths and .Lombards, of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarce 


maoſt melancholy Gothic barbarity. Literature, ſcience, taſte, Were 


59 INTRODUCTION. 
elegant hiſtorian, in deſeribing this ſcene of deſolation) with their wives 


queſt of new ſertlements, New adventurers followed them. The lands 
2 they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of barbarians. 
'Thele, in 554 ly ot uſhed 3 more * eee wo e 
= torrent continually ingreaſing, rolled on, and ſwept every thing before 
e be barbarians marched, their — as A with 
blood. They ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. They made no 
diſtinction between What was facred, and what was profane. They reſ- 
no age, or ſex, or rank. If a man was called to fix upon the 


period in the hiſtory of the world, during which the condition of the hu- 
man race was moſt calamitous and afflicted, he would, without hefitation, 
name that which elapſed from the death of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 
395, to the eſtabliſhment of the. Lombards in Italy, A. D. 571. The 
cotemporary authors, who beheld that ſcene of deſolation, labour, and 
are at a loſs for expreſſions to deſcribe the horror of it. The ſcourge of God, 
the deffroyer of nations, are the dreadful epithets by which they diſtingriſh 
the moſt noted of the barbarous leaders, HEE | 
Conſtantine, who was emperor. the beginning of the fourth century, 
and who had embraced Chriſtianity, changed the ſeat of empire from 
g. ; Rome to Conſtantinople. This occafioned a prodigious alteration. 
37%* " The weſtern and eaftern provinces were ſeparated from each other, 


ons from the Rhine and the Danube to the eaſt, threw down the weſtern 
barriers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. | | | 
Rome (now known by the name of the Weſtern Empire, in contradiſtine | 
tion to nde which, from its ſituation, was called the Faffer 
Empire), weakened by this diviſion, becomes a prey to the barbarous na- | 
tions. Its ancient glory, vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, and Odox- * 
cer, a barbarian- chieftan, is ſeated on the throne of the Cæſars. Theſe 
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6. irruptions into the empire were gradual and ſucceſſive. The im- | 
47% menſe fabric of the Roman Empire was the work of many ages, As 0 
and ſeveral centuries were employed in demoliſhing it. The ancient dil libe 
cipline of the Romans, in military affairs, was ſo efficacious, that the r- 1 
mains of it deſcended to their ſucceſſors, and muſt have proved an overmatch 2 
for all their enemies, had it not been for the vices of their emperors, an Wh 
the univerſal corruption of manners among the people. Satiated vin W's 
the luxuries of the known world, the emperors were at a loſs to find ner 15 
provocatives. The moſt diſtant regions were explored, the ingenuity ot bi 
mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute of provinces expended upon cr f ere 
favourite diſh. The tyranny, and the univerſal depravation of mannes 4 
that prevailed under the emperors, or, as they are called, Cæſars, coul 0 m 
2 wy be equalled by the barbarity. of thoſe nations who overcame 425 

nn! xx in hg 

Towards the cloſe of the ſixth century, the Saxons, a German or * 
were maſters of the ſouthern and more fertile provinces of Britain; * Sher 
Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths, of Spain; 3 Q 


any veſtige of the Roman (policy, juriſprudence, arts, or literatute f“ 
mained. New forms of government, new laws, new. manners, 7 

dreſſes, new languages, EY new, names of men and countries, were el. 
where introduced. - _ 8 %%% gre ng 
From this period, till the r6th. century, Europe exhibited 4 pieur 
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ircely in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of the bigheſt rank, and in the 

ane — Barer, could not read or write. . of the clergy did 
not underſtand the breviary which they were obliged daily to reeite - 
ſome of them could ſcarcely read it. The human mind neglected, uncut 
tirated, and depreſſed, ſunk into the moſt profound lignorance. The fit» - 

perior genius of Charlemagne, who, in the beginning of the gth century, 
governed France and Germany with part of Italy; and Alfred the Great 
in England, during the latter part of the ſame century, endeavoured to 
diſpel this darkneſs, and gave their ſubjects a ſhort glimpſe of light. Bue 

the ignorance of the age was too powerful for their- efforts and inſtitu . 
tions. The darkneſs returned, and even inereaſed ; ſo that a ſtill greater 
degree of ĩgnorance and barbariſm prevailed throughout Europe. 

A new diviſion of property gradually introduced a new ſpeeies of go- 

vernment formerly unknown ; which fingular inſtitution is now diſtin- 

guiſhed by the name of the Feudal Syfkem, Tbe king, or general, who led 
the barbarians to conqueſt, parcelled out the lands of 'the' vanquiſhed 4. 
mong. his chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed to 
follow his ſtandard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his defence, 

The chief officers imitated the example of the ſovereign, and in diſtribut - 
ing portions of their lands among their dependants, annexed the ſame 
condition to the grant. But though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admitably 
1 defence againſt a foreign enemy, it degenerated jnto a ſyſtem 

The uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded - and intolerable. 


7 | | 
Wh They reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual ſervitude, 

w They were 3 of the natural #4 unaleniable rights of humani- 

5 iy. They were ſlaves fixed to the ſoil which they cultivated, and together 

4 wich it were transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale or by con- | 
+ Veyance. Every offended baron, or chigftain, buckled on his armour,  F 
i: and ought redreſs at the head of his vaſſals, His adverſaries met bim in | 
m- 


like hoſtile array. The kindred and dependants of the aggreſſor, as well 
, Wa © ofthe defender. were involved in the quarrel, They had not even the 
. liberty of remaining neuter*. it REIN £043 OO ae 
195 The monarchs of Europe pereeived the encroachments of their nobles 
ach with impatience. In order to create ſome power that might counterba- 
lince thoſe potent vaſſals, who; while they enſlaved the people, controlled - - 
or gave law to the crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges 


nen du towns. Theſe privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude; and the in- 
xy of tants of towns were formed inte corporations, or bodies politic, to be 


errerne@'by a council and magiſtrates of their own nomination. - 
The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the condition 

of mankind, as rouſed them from that ſtupidity and inaction into which 

they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſy of their former ſtate, A ſpirit © = 


3 revived 5 commerce became an object of attention, and began 


Various eauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to re- 
_ the intercourſe between different nations. - Conſtantinople; che capital 
ecaſtern or Greek empire, had eſcaped the ravages of the Goths ant 
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-. Vandals, who overthrew that of the Weſt. In this city, ſome remains 


of literature and ſcience were preſerved: this too, for many ages, was the | 
Zreat emporium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the precious commodi- 


dies and curious manufactures of India was retained. . They communicated 


ſome knowledge of theſe to their neighbours in Italy; and the cruſades 
1096 which were begun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with a view to 
drive the Saracens from Jeruſalem, opened a communication be- 
tween Europe and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of ren- 
dezvous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine, or on their 
return from thence. Though the object of theſe expeditions was conqueſt, 
and not commerce, and though the iflue of them proved unfortunate, . their 
commercial effects were both beneficial and permanent. WE, | 
Soon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mariners compaſs was invented, 
4 ä FR which facilitated the communication. between remote nations, and 
; 3 brought them nearer to each other. The Italian ſtates, particular- 
| 1 thoſe of Venice and Genoa, began to eſtabliſh a regular commerce with 
the Eaſt, and the ports of Egpyt, and drew from thence all the rich pro- 
ductions of India. Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great advan- 
rage among the other nations of Europe, who * er to acquire ſome taſte 
of elegance, unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed by them. During | 
the 12th and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was almoſt entirely ; 
in the hands of the Italians, more commonly known in thoſe ages by the 
'name of Lombards. Companies, or ſocieties of Lombard merchants, 
| ſettled in every different kingdom; they became the carriers, the manu- 
urers, and the bankers 2 Europe. One of theſe companies ſettled in 
on, and from hence the name of Lombard Street was derived. 
While the Italians in the ſouth of Europe cultivated: trade with ſuch 
Induſtry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the North to. 
wards the middle of the thirteenth century. As the Danes, Swedes, and 
other nations around the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarouz 
and infeſted that ſea with their piracics, this obliged the cities of Lubec 
and Hamburg, ſoon after they had begun to open ſome trade with the 
Italians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. - They derived ſuch 
advantages from this union, that other towns acceded to their confederac); 
and, in a ſhort time, eighty of the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcat 
_ through. thoſe large countries of Germany and Flanders, which firetch 
from the bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an alli 
ance, called the Hanſeatic League; which became ſo formidable, that 1 
alliance was courted, and its entity was dreaded by the greateſt monarchs, 
The members of this powerful ning formed the firſt ſyſtematic 
of commerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by common 
Jaws enacted in their general aſſemblies. They - ſupplied the reſt of Ei. 
rope with naval ſtores ; and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent 
of which: was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed flaples, i 
which their commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lombar® 
brought the productions of Inks, together wich the manufaQures of Jtaly, 
and exchanged them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful 
, | ties of the North. g 4 22 | 755 V Fe S 3 7 ed 
As Bruges became the centre of communication between the Lampen 
"and Hanſeatie merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that eil 
ſuch extent as well as advantage, as diffuſed among them a general ** 
bf induſtry, which long rendered Flanders and the adjacent province? ol 
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moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated. countries in Eu- 


rope. 55 ö | 25 F [OT | 
"Struck with the tourifhing fare of theſe proyinees, of which he dif; ©. 
covered the true cauſe; Edward III. of England endeavoured to 
excite a ſpirit of — his own ſubjects, who, blind to * 
the advantages of their ſituation, and i t of the ſource from which 
opulence was deftined to flow into their —_— totally neglected com 
merce, and did not even attempt thoſe manufactures, the materials f 
which they furniſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artiſans to fet- 
tle in his 'dominions, as well as by many wiſe laws for the encourage - 
ment and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manu- 
factures of England; and firſt turned the active and enterpriſing genius of 
his people towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the firſt 
J ²Ü q V ß — 8 
The Chriſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the cruſades, endea- 
voured to cultivate the friendſhip of the great khans of Tartary, 
whoſe fame in arms had reached the moſt remote corners of Europe and 
Aſia, that they might be fome check upon the Turks, who had been 
fuch enemies to the Chriſtan name; and who, from a contemptible 
handful of 1 occafionally in the armies of contending 
ys had begun to extend their ravages over the fineſt countries of 
- The Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wandering _ 
| profelſion-of men, who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by difficulties 
and danger, found their way to the remote courts of theſe infidels. The 
Engliſh philoſopher Roger Bacon, was ſo induſtrious as to collect from 
their relations, or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are. 
to be found in Purchas's Pilgrim, and other books of travels. The firſt _ 
regular traveller of the monkiſh kind, who committed his diſcoveries to 
writing, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, . 
about che year 1246, carried a letter from ' pope Innocent to the great 
' khin of Tartary, in favour-of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's exten 
' five dominions. Soon after this, a ſpirit of travellivg into T artary and 
India begame neral; and it would be no difficult matter to prove that 
many eat. about the end of the fourteenth century, ſerved in the 
armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt princes of Tartary, whoſe con- 
_ reached to the moſte remote corners of India; and that they intro- 
_ doced into Europe the vie of ' ginpowder and artillery ; the Uiſcorery 
made by a German chemiſt being only partial and accidental, 5 
After the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing power of the 
Turks, had checked their progreſs, the Chriſtian adventurers, upon their 
return, magnifying the vaſt riches of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired mh ag os. 
countrymen with à ſpirit of adventure and dif , and were 
the firſt that rende a paſſage thither by ſea probable and practicable. 
The apps. ag had been always famous for their applicatlon to maritime 
| airs and to their diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain 
Ws indebted on her Indian commerce. ' © © 5 1 
A they contented themſelves with ſhort 1 g, creeping along 
| the coaſt of Afriea, diſcovering cape after cape ; ee dog Habra, Fun, 5 
| we ſouthward, they, in the year 1497, were ſo fortunate as to fail _ 
by _ the cape, which opened a paſſage by ſea to the'eaſtern ocean, and 
We countries. known by the names of India, China, and Jap et, 
dile the Portugueſe were intent upon a paſſage to India by the eaſt, 
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Columbus, a native. of Genoa, conceived a project of ſailing thithet b 
the well. Hi Peel being condemned by bis oountrymen as 9 


Fan Pace be lad. his, ſchemes ſuecelirely before tho coung of 


France, England, and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Such 


_ Columbus. - 


repeated diſappointments. would have broken the ſpirit of any man but 
The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to 


defray it. Spain was now his only reſource; and there, after eight 


Iſabella. This princeſs was prevailed upon to patronize bim, by the re- 
la; and being warmly attached to Columbus, from his perſonal acquaint- 


_ phyfician ſettled in bis: neighbourhood, who was eminent for his ſkill in 
the ſolidity of the principles on which Columbus fou 
therefore ſo ſtrongly recommended. it to queen Iſabella, that ſhe entirely en- 
to pledge her own jewels in order to raiſe as much money as might be re- 
that was requiſite, that the queen might not be reduced to the neceſſity of 
- ,_ hayivg recourſe to that expedient. - | | 
one of the moſt adventurous attempts ever undertaken by man, and in the 
fate of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. In ths 


Fopage he bad a thouſand difficulties to contend with; and his ſailon, 
Who were often diſcontented, at length began to inſiſt upon his return, 


years attendance, he at length ſucceeded, through the intereſt of queen 


preſentations of Juan Perez, guardian of the monaſtery of Rabida. He 
was a man of conſiderable learning, and of ſame credit with queen Iſabel- 


ance with him, and knowledge of his merit, he bad entered into an ac- | 
curate examination of that great man's project, in conjunction with 2 


mathematical knowledge. This inveſtigation Wer ſatis fied them of 
| ; | his opinion, and 
of the probability of ſucceſs in executing the plan which he propoſed, Perez 


tered into the ſcheme, and even generouſly offered, to the honour of her ſex, 


3.4 


uired in making preparations for the voyage. But Santangel, another 
| e and patron of Columbus, immediately engaged to advance the ſum 


. Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon 


# 


' threatening in caſe. of refuſal to throw bim overboard ; but the firmnels : 
of the commander, and the diſcovery of land, after a paſſage of 33 days, q 
put an end to the commotion, From the appearance of the natives, be 2 
found: to his ſurprize that this could not be the Indies he was in queſt of, 1 
and which he ſoon diſcovered: to be a new world: of which the reader will a 

_  figda more circumſtantial account in chat part of the following work which 1 
oe Arnerica, . 2. OLE EE Ss ia ns i 
_- Europe now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which ſhe had F 
been ſunk fince the ſubverfion of the Roman empire. Theſe diſcoveries, 15 
from which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial nations of 6 
Europe, were ſucceeded by others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind. 0 
| be invention of printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſcien- 1 
1 . ces; and, laſtly, the happy reformation in religion, all diſtin- I 
guiſh the 15th and 16th century as the firſt æra of modern hiſtory. © | N 
was in theſe ages that the powers of Europe were formed into one great d& 
ed, with ſeſs variation than could have been expected, after the ſhocks oe: 5 


which. we have given ſome account iu the hiſtory of each 
. hbüberto ſpent their foree. | | Þalance 
a eſt. blill.cd, ul continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the of 
JJ 


cafioned by ſo. many internal rerolutions, and ſo many foreign wars, 
articulat 1 
in the following work. The great events which happened then have" 
2 The political principles and manims then 
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ef power then introduced, or rendered general, ſtill influence, in ſome de 
Free; the councils of European nations OS 
From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence of ſo 
many rival princes will always preyeat any one of thera from gaining the ; 
empire over Europe. But it is no leſs certain, that, in contending for it, 
they muſt weaken their own force, and may at length render themſelves 
incapable of defending even their juſt poſſeſſons. The partial conqueſts they 
may make are extremely illufive; inſtead of erst, n op- 
| yell their deſigns; the more any kingdom is extended, it becomes the 
weaker; and great projects have not been ſo often executed by flow reiterat- 
ed efforts, as in the courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a ſingle expe- 
dition. A prince may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying the rights of 
his ſubjects; he may proceed by flow degrees in the execution of it, and 
If he die before it is completed, his ſucceſſor may ur ES. 
and avail bimſelf of what was done before him. But external conqueſts 
cannot be concealed ; they generally occafi ore fear than hurt, and 
are almoſt always leſs ſolid than brilliant. ce the alarms they excite, : 


_the confederacies they give occaſionto, . by which the prince who, by m 

fortune, has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties. This doctrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a pou 
and victorious nation, is one of the beſt eſtabliſhed in the ſcience o 


* 


Greece, in mere delivered from the terror of the Perſian invaſions, 
ame truth in a great variety of lights. There was not one of 


46 that kingdom were . ſiengtte” by an dee 
ible they ſhould acquire their natural 


; Þ +. 6th. 1 EI 
contributed to 
E : 

4 5 
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Germany, Holland; and all the Low Countri \ ſeveral Rates" in Italy, the king- 1 


bie nefabbure,* Ong of his e the Nes Apr N queen, 
aud the repreſentative of Ant nite: us Kowever, upon the 'death of ber father, 
d dal ripped of her dominions, but reduced 4 low! as to bt in the want of neceſſa- 
Ties; _ contributions were ſts raiſed for ber in Great Britain, whoſe king, 
Wipe 0 Tin her gent, and 2 eee * * 


BS: = 0h 
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Of all the kingdoms of Europe, Great Britain, for a long time, en- 
oyed the greateſt degree of proſperity and glory. She ought, therefore, 
to have been the more attentive to preſerve ſo brilliant an exiſtence, A 
great empire cannot be continued. in a happy ſituation, but by wiſdom and 
moderation. The unhappy conteſt of Great Britain with the American 

_ colonies, through the folly, arrogance, or arbitrary deligns. of her then 
' miniſters of ſtate, has plunged her into the greateſt difficulties ; her nation- 
al debt has been augmented to a. prodigious height ; her taxes greatly in- 
creaſed, and hey trade diminiſhed. Happy will it be, if the pre- 
ſent peace with America, and with the European powers with whom ſhe 
bas been involved in war, in conſequence of her ever to be lamented 
conteſt with the colonies, ſhould again reſtore her to her tormer-proſperity 


$* 4 


and tranquillity, , 


r %%% ⁵⁵ TT 
OF THE ORTGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 
YNEIT Y. i, an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention of 

I mankind: but they being incapable of elevating their ideas to all 

the ſublimity of his perfections, have too often brought down his per- 
fections to the level of their, own ideas. This is more particularly true 
with regard to thoſe nations whoſe religion had no other foundation but the 
natural feelings, and more often the irregular paſſions, of the human 
heart, and who had received no light from heaven reſpeQing this important 
object. In. degucing the hiſtory. of religion, therefore, we muſt make 
the ſame. diſtigction, which we have hitherto obſerved, in tracing the 
. progreſs of arts, ſciences, and of civilization among mankind. We muſt 
SB; what js human from what is divine, what had its origin from par- 
ticular revelations, from what is the effect of general laws, and of the un- 
affiſted operations of the human mind 8 
Agreeably to this diſtinction, we find, that in the firſt ages of the world, 
the teligiqn of the, gaſtern nations was pure and luminous, It aroſe from a 
divine ſource, and was not then disfigured by human fancies or caprice. 
In time, however, theſe began to have their influence; the ray of traditi- 
on was ebſcured, and among thoſe tribes which ſeparated at the greateſt 
diſtance, and in the fmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties of 
IJ ˖ I oe Ei 3, - 

In this fituation a particular people were ſelected by God hinſclf, to 

= the e ee law 7 F but the reſt of ee were 

: Jeft to form hypath pon theſe ſubjefts, which were more or leſs per- 

© . fect according to an infinity of circumſtances, which — —— properly be 

' reduced under any general heads, 3 | 
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The moſt common religion of antiquity, that which prevailed the long · 
eſt, and extended the wideſty,,was Polxruzlsn, or the doctrine of 2 
plurality of gods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition of reducing all the 
eee of the moral World to a few general principles, has occafioned 
any imperfect accounts, both of the origin and nature of this ſpecies of 
' %orſhip. For without entering info a minute detail, it is impoſlible to 
_ givean adequate idea of the fobiedt ; and what is ſaid upon it in general, 
muſt always be liable to many N . e 
One ching, however, may be obſerved; that the polytheiſm of the an- 
cn ſeems nejther o have bon the fret of phſolophic] ſpeculations 
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por of disfigured* traditions, concerning the nature of the divinity, It 


ſeems to have ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rational 

wers were feeble, and while mankind were under the tyranny of ima- 
gination and paſſion, It was built therefore ſolely upon ſentiment; as 
each tribe of men had their heroes, ſo likewiſe they had their gods. 
Thoſe heroes who led them forth to the combat, who preſided in their coun- 
cils, whoſe image was engraved on their fancy, whoſe exploits were im- 


printed on their memory, even after death enjoyed an exiſtence 'in the 


imagination of their followers. The force of blood, of friendſhip, of 
| -Sion, among rude nations, is what we cannot eaſily conceive: but the 
power of imagination over the ſenſes is what all men have in ſome degree 
experienced. Combine theſe two cauſes, and it will not appear ſtran 


that the image of departed heroes ſhould have been ſeen by their compa- 


nions, animating the battle, taking vengeance on their enemies, and 
performing in a word, the ſame functions which they performed when 
alive. An appearance ſo unnatural would not excite terror among men 
unacquainted with evil ſpirits, and who had not learned to fear any 
thing but their enemies. On the contrary, it confirmed their courage, 
flartered their vanity, and the teſtimony of thoſe who had ſeen it, ſup- 
Ported by the extreme eredulity and romantic caſt of thoſe who had not, 


gained an univerſal aſſent among all the members of their ſociety, A K 


ſmall degree of reflection, however, would be ſufficient to convince them, 


that, as their own heroes exiſted after death, it might likewiſe be the 


caſe of thoſe of their enemies. wo orders of gods, therefore, would 


be eſtabliſhed, the propitious and the hoſtile ; the gods who were to be 


loved, and thoſe who were to be feared” But time, which wears off the 
impreſſions of tradſtion, the frequent invaſions by which the nations of 
antiquity were ravaged, deſolated or tranſplanted, made them loſe the 
names, and confound the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, and 
form various ſyſtems of religion, which though warped by a thouſand 


particular circumſtances, gave no ſmall indications of their firſt texture 


and original materials. For in general the gods of the ancients gave 
abundant proof of human infirmity. ' They were ſubje& to all the paſ- 
| fions of men; they partook even of their partial affections, and in many 

inſtances diſcovered their e of one race or nation to all others. 
They did not eat and drink the ſame ſubſtances with men; but they lived 
on nectar and ambroſia; they bad a particular pleaſure in ſmelling the 
ſteam of the ſacrifices, and they made love with a ferocity unknown in 
northern climates. The rices by which they were worſhipped, naturally 
reſulted from their character. The moſt enlightened among the Greeks, 


entertained nearly the ſame notions of 1551 _ Lee ow thoſe that 
and Homer; and Anaxagoras, 


are to be met with in the poems of H | 
who flouriſhed B. C. 430 years, was the firſt, even in Greece, that pub- 


hely announced the exiſtence of one Creator and Governor of the 
uniyerſe. e 2 12 27 1 


Ir muſt be obſerved; bot 


not much connected, either with their private bebaviour, or with their 
Political arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſocieties, whoſe 
pnnciples do not fall within our plan, the greater part of mankind were 


extremely tolerant in their princi les. They had their own gods who. 


watched over them; their neighbours, they imagined, alſo had theirs; 
and there was room enough in the univerſe for both to live together in 
BY? {cllowlhip, withour interfering or joſfling with one anothers | 


— 
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ver, that the religion of the ancients was 
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Tybe introduction of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity of God, by 
- Announcing the purity of his character, and by explaining the ſervice he 
required of men, produced a totaF alteration in their religious ſentiments 
and belief. But this is not the place for handling this ſublime ſubject. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve here, that a religion, which was founded on the 
unity of the Deity, which admitted of no aſſociation with falſe gods, muſt 
either be altogether deſtroyed, or become the prevailing belief of man- 
kind. The latter was the caſe, Chriſtianity made its way among the 
civilized part of mankind, by the ſublimity of its doctrines and precepts ; 
it required not the aid of human power; it ſiiſtained itſelf by the truth 
and wiſdom by which it was characteriſed, But in time it became corrupt- 
ed by the introduction of worldly maxims, of maxims very inconſiſtent 
with the precepts of its divine author, and by the ambition of the clergy ; 
hich at length occaſioned the elevation, and exorbitant claims of the 
bulbpp of Rome.” ee 3 a RR OY 
The management of whatever related to the church being naturally 
-onferred on thoſe who had eſtabliſhed it, firſt occaſioned the elevation and 
then the domination of the clexgy, and afterwards of the biſhop of Rome, 
oxer all the members of the Chriſtian world. It is impoſſible to deſcribe, 
within our narrow limits, all the concomitant cauſes, ſome of which were 
extremely delicate, by which this ſpecies of univerſal monarchy was ef 
tabliſhed. The biſhops of Rome, by being removed from the countrol 
of the Roman :emperors, then , reſiding in Conſtantinople; by borrow- 
ing with little variation, the religious ceremonies and rites eſtabliſhed 
among the heathen world, and otherwiſe working on the credulous minds 
of Barbarians, by whom that empire began to be diſmembered ; and by 
availing themſelves of every circumſtance which Fortune threw in their 
way, {lowly erected the fabric of their antichriſtian power, at firſt an ob- 
ject of veneration, and afterwards. of terror, to all temporal princes. | 
be cauſes of its happy diſſolution are more palpable, and operated with 
greater activity. The moſt efficacious was the rapid improvement of arts, 
government, and commerce, which, after many ages of barbarity, made 
its way into Europe. The ſcandalous lives of thoſe, who called them- 
ſelves the © the miniſters of Jeſus Chrift,” their ignorance and tyranny, 
the defire natural to ſovereigus of delivering: themſelves from a foreign 
| Foke, the opportunity of applying to national objects, the immenſe 
wealth which had been diverted to the ſervice of the church in every 
kingdom of Europe, conſpired with the ardour of the firſt reformers, 
and haftened the progreſs of the reformation... The unreaſonablenefs of 
che claims of the church of Rome was demonſtrated ; many of their doc. 
trines 5 end to be equally unſcriptural and irrational; and ſome of 
their aþſurd mummeries and ſuperſtitions were expoſed both by argu- 
ment and ridicule. The ſervices of the reformers in this reſpect gr 
them a juſt claim to our veneration ; but involved as they bad themſelves 
been in the darkneſs of ſuperſtition, it was not to be expected that they 
ſhould be able wholly to free themſelves from errors; they ſtill rexained 
an attachment to ſome abſurd doctrines, and preſerved too much of the 
intolerant ſpirit of the church from which they had ſeparated themſelves- 
_ + With all cheir defects, they are entitled to our admiratian and eflecm; 
au the Reformation began by. Luther in Germany in the year 1517 
and which took place in England A. D. 1534, was an event highly favour- 
able to the civil, as well as to the religious rights of mankind. _. <h 
1 We ſhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning 
EvrRorpe., . | 5 
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\UVROPE, Though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe, contain- 
TT, ing only about 4,456,065 ſquare miles, whereas the habitable pars 
of the world in the other quarters, are eſtimated. at 36, 666, 806 ſquare 

miles, is in many reſpects that which moſt deſerves. our | attention. 
There the human mind has made the greateſt progreſs towards its improve- 
ment; and there the arts, whether of utility or ornament, the ſciences, 
both military and civil, have been carried to the greateſt, perfection. If 
ve except the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Europe that we find the 
greateſt variety of character, government, and manners, and from whence 
we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials, either for our en- 
tertainment or inſtruction. _ 232 pe - 

e diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
which perhaps have had a conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the world. Firſt, the happy temperature of its climate, 
no part of it lying within the torrid zone; and ſecondly, the great va- 
riety of its ſurface. The effect of a moderate climate, both on plants and 
animals, is well known from experience. The immenſe numberof 'moun- 
tains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries of Europe 
from one anothei is likewiſe extremely commodious for its inhabitants. 
Theſe natural boundaries check the progreſs of conqueſt or deſpotiſm, 
which has always been ſo rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the 
Faſt : the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercouſe and commerce between 
different nations; and even the barren rocks and mountains are more fa- 

WT vourable for exciting human ' induſtry and invention, than the natural un- 
ſolicited luxuriancy of more fertile foils. There is no part of Europe fo 
diyerfified in its ſurface, fo interrupted by natural boundaries or divitions, .. | 
as Greece: and we have ſeen that it was there the human mind began to 
know. and to avail itſelf of its ſtrength, and that many of the arts, ſub-  . 
fervient to utility or pleaſure, were invented, or at teas greatly improved. | 
What Greece therefore is with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with re- 
gard to the reſt of the globe. The analogy may even be carrixd farther, and 
is worth while to attend ro it. As ancient Greece (for we do not ſpeak f 
| Greece as it is at preſent, under the domination of Turks and unnatural © 
2 of Barbarians) was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt of Europe for- 
the equity of its laws, and the freedom of its political conſtitution ; b 1 
Europe in general been remarkable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt, from 
Ide laws of nature and equality, than have been admitted in other quar- 11 
| tery'of the world. Though moſt of the European governments are mo- 
| narchical, we may diſcover, on due examination, that there are a thou- 
land little ſprings, which check the force, and ſoften the rigour of mo. 
narchyin Europe, that do not exiſt any where elſe. In proportion to the 
Zunder and force of theſe checks, the*monarchies of Europe, Tuch as 
Sula, France, Spain,” and Denmark, differ from one another. Beſides | 
monarchies, in which one man bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe. 
Ciflocracies or governments of the nobles, and democracies or govern + 
ef the people: Venice is an example of the former; | Holland,:and © + 
ates of Italy and Switzerland, afford examples of the latter. 
*re are, likewiſe, mixed governments, which cannot be aſſigned to an 
ent, Great Britain, which partakes of all the/three, is che mot 
gular inſtaner of this, kind we are acquainted with, The other mixed = MM 
* Eeraments in Europ are Sfb cnlp of two of the E „5 
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fuch as Poland, ſeveral ſtates o 
at length in their proper places. 9 5 : 
"The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every part of Europe 
| Turkey ; bur, from the various ,capacities of the human mind, 
and the different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appex, 
when viewed by perſons of different educations and paſſions, that rel1yia 
is divided into a number of different ſets, but which may be compre. 


F Italy, &c. all which ſhall be expl:ne 


bended under three 
ad, Popery: and 3d, Proteſtantiſm: which laſt is 


theraniſm and Calviniſm, 
tinguiſhed reformers of the 16th century. 5 
The languages of woot 


0 ; 


neral dedominations; 1ſt, The Greek church; 


a_ divided into Lo- 


are derived from 


ſo called from Luther A 


the fix following: the 
German, the Celtic, Sclayonic, and Gothic, 


Calvin, the two dif 


— 


Greek, Latin, Teutonic or 


__ GRAND DIVISIONS OF EUROPE. 
"HIS grand diviſion of the earth is fituated between the 1oth degiet 

weſt, and the G5th degree eaſt longitude from London; and be. 
teen the 36th and 72d degree of north latitude, It is bounded on the 
north, by the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia; on the ſouth, by tie 
Mediterranean Sea, which divides it from Africa; and on the weſt, by the 
3 Ocean, which ſeparates it from America: bei 
om Ca 


St. Vincent in the weſt, to the mouth of the river Oby in the 
; . "north-eaſt; and 2500 broad from north to ſouth, from the north Cape in 
Norway to Cape Cayha or Metapar in the Morea, the moſt ſouthem 

—_ _ promontory in Europe. It contains the following kingdoms and ſtates. | 


— 


ooo miles long 


a Tre Fi & Bearing Diff. of Ti A 
Len./Bth. Chief City | ou 5 . Religions 
. e V 18 MK 
380 zor London C [Calviniſts, Luth 6 
zoo 150 Edinb 40 N. % i aft. |Calviniſts, Ec. 
- | 285] 50Diublin 27 N. W. | © a6. aft. |Calyiniſts & Papi 
10000 300 Bergen 340 NM. o 24 bet. Lutheraus 
| 249] 18c|Copenhagen| 3 N E. eo 50 bef. fLutherars 
| goofStockholm 75 N. E. {| = 10 bet. [Lutherans 
T50e(1100|Peterſburgh | 1140 N. E. | 2 | 4 bef. [Greek church 
1700] 68c(Warhnw | 760K. | 24 bef. |Pap. Luth. aud! 
609] 350 Berſin 540 EF. | ©o 59 bef, Luth. and Gi 
£20} 5cof Vienna. 600 E. | 1 8 bef. Pap. Luth. and 
3oo! _25* Prague 600 E. 1 4bef: Papiſts 
155 1oc|Amiterdam | 180 E. © | © '18 bet. |Calvinilis _ 
| 200] 200|Brullels 180 8. E. o 16 bef, |Papiſts 
500 cooſParis 200 8. E. 1 bef. _ Papiſts = 
700] 500 Madrid | 8060S. © fo 17 aft. [Papiſts _ 
uy ge . W. fo 38 aft. Fapiſts —- 
8251 1 Coreg 420 8. E | © 28 bef., Calvin. and 79 
C. 8 1 f ; 
Fiedm, Moutfcrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Cenda, Tuſcuf 


| 


| 240 tae Rome 820 8. E. 4 © 52 ber. |Papiſts 
| ESSE $708.E |" © bet, [Fapits + 
= | 309] 200[Buda” | oO SET 7 x7 bet. [Pap-and Prone 
| 509] 420 N 5 1320 8. E. 1 38 bel. 5 
Tartary“ 1 380; 240{r Tecop (| 2500 E. 2 | 24 bef. . Greek Church. | 
_} 400? -240jAthens I 1360 S. E. 5 
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e of the Bri ith FO before ds; Europe contains the . 


lowing principal Iflands : ; 4 
5 i Mands. | 1 = FIAT, EI 
{ Iceland — Skalholt Den : 
Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Falſter, Lang- / 
„ 1 Laland, Femeren, Mona, Born- 7 
1 Gothland, Aland, Rogen, - — — 
Oſel, Dagho, —— — 
Uſedom, Wollin —— — —— 
Majorca, | — —— {Majorca 
3 Minorca, — Port Mahon, 
Corſica, —Baſtia, 
3 | — Cagliari, 
icily, ' Palermo, 
| Luſiena, Corfu, Cphalonis, l | SE 
ice. Leucadia, , an ag 
Candia, Rhodes, Negropont, 1 | 
 Tenedos, Scyros, Mytelene, Scio, 
ee. Patmos Paros, Cerigo, — 
&c. being part of an- 
. . 1 modern Greece. 2 


D E N M A R k. 8 

San, according to my plan, begin this account of his Daniſh Ma- 
7: jeſly's dominions with the moſt northerly fituations, and divide them 
Into four parts: 1ſt, Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, and the iflands 


in the Atlantic Ocean; 2d, e 3 Denmark Proper; and 4th, his 


— 


Te dimenſions of theſe countries may be ſeem 3 in the following table. 


as: 


e 
3 
BR | 


| 22 . 
5 7 Bergen. 
t12|Wardbuys. 5 


1 
22 
2 
88 


2 pc 4 
| EE; = from Spain by Gao Stanhope 1708, . do Great | 
3 * the Treaty of Utrecht 271 7 but was beGeged and taken £4. the Np, 
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„ WEST GREENLAND. 


northern lights reflected from the ſnow, enable them to purſue the cha 


on its coaſt, It likwiſe contains wo harbours; one called South Haven, 


„ 


ed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole number does not 
amount to above 957 ſtated inhabitants: Mr. Crantz, however, thinks 
- theroving ſouthlandersvf Greenland may amount to about 7000. Ther 
is a great reſemblaace between the aſpect, manners, and: dreſs of tho# 
natives, and the Eſquimaux Americans, from whom they naturally di. 
fer but little, even after all the pains which the Daniſh and German mil 


tꝛnure, few exceeding five feet in height, and the N are not ſo til, 
| a 
out. They have high breaſts and broad ſhoulders, 'eſpecially the Women 
| Who are obliged to carry great burdens from their younger years. The 
are very light and nimble of foot, and can alſo uſe their hands with much 
© kill and dexterity. They are not very lively in their tempers, but the) #® 
. agreeable food is the fleſh of rein deer; but that is now ſcarce among 
. them, and their beſt proviſions are*fiſh, ſeals, and ſea-fowl. I beit 


dene and rings, and provided with a pewter ladle or dipping 0, 


| r the merdian of London, and 50 deg. W. long. and 


The reader may ee. that in the preceding table no calculation y 
made of the dimenfions of. Eaſt and Weſt Greenland; becauſe in fa, 
they are not yet known, or known very imperfectly: we ſhall proceed u 
give the lateſt accounts of them, and from the beſt authorities that han 


come to our hands. 


| EAST anv WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, an 
: TE ISLANDS in TRE ATLANTIC Ockax. 


)/%%%ͤ AST GOREENLANWD. -. 
1 H E moſt northerly part of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions; o, 

1. Wothers call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, 
hes between 9 and 20 E. long. and 76 and 81 deg, N. lat, accord. 
ing to Captain Phipps's obſervations in his Voyage 1773. Though it 
now claimed by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered by Sir Hug 
e in 1553; and is . to be a continuation of Old Green 
land. It obtained the name of Spitzbergen from the height and g- 
gedneſs of its rocks. Few animals or vegetables are to be found here, 
and the fiſh and fowl are ſaid to forſake the coaſt in winter. The Ruſt 
of Archangel have formed within thelaſt 30 years, ſettlements for hunting 
in ſeveral places of the iſland of Spitzbergen. The Aurora Borealis and the 


during the long winter's night that reigns in . thoſe gloomy regions, and 
they take a great number of ſea-lions, which ſerve them for food. Ther: 

is a ary, chiefly proſecuted by the Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels 
and the other Maurice Bay ; but the inland parts are uninhabited. 
VVV 


between 60 and 76 deg. N. lat. N | 
InnaniTants.] By the lateſt accounts from the miſſionaries emplop- 


fionaries have taken to convert and civilize them. They are low of f- 


The hair of their heads is long, ſtraight, and of a black colour; but they 
have ſeldom any beards, becauſe it is their conſtant practice to root them 


humoured, friendly, and unconcerned about futurity. Their molt 


drink is clear water, which ſtands in the houſe in a great copper veſſel, 1 
in a wooden tub, which is very neatly made by them, ornamented win 


, 


* 
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he men make their hunting and fiſhing implements, and prepare the 

ood-work of their boats; and the women cover them with ſkins. The 
Jen hunt and fiſh, but when they have towed their booty. to laad, ther, 
-ouble themſelves no farther about it; nay, it would be accounted be- 
eath their dignity only to draw the ſeal up upon the ſhore. The wo- 


nd make clothes, ſhoes, and boots, out of them; ſo that they are like - 
riſe both ſhoemakers and taylors. The women allo build and repair the 
ouſes and tents, ſo far as relates to the maſonry, the men doing only the 
arpenters work. They live in huts during their winter, which is /incxe- 
ibly ſevere ; but Mr. Crantz, who has given us the lateſt and beſt ac- 
ounts of this country, ſays, that in their longeſt ſummer days it is ſo how 


hat the inhabitants are obliged to throw off their ſummer garments. . They: 

þ have no trade, though they have a moſt improveable fiſhery. upon their 
5 oaſts ; but they employ all the year either in fiſhing or hunting, in 
boch they are very dextrous, particularly in catching and killing ſeals. 
. Cuxiostrigs.] The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, — 

„oe fields of ice that have been increaſing for ages, is one of the greateſt 
6 uriofities in nature. Theſe fields, or pieces of ice, are, frequently - 
5 ore than a mile in length, and upwards of 100 feet in thickneſs ; and 
ben they are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can be more terrible: 
„be Dutch had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them in one ſeaſon. 

Qt There are ſeveral kinds of whales, in Greenland; ſome white, and others 

il black. The black fort, the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem, on ac- 


count of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat or blubber-he: affords, 

which turns to oil. His tongue is about 18 feet long, incloſed in long 
pieces of what we call whalebone, which are covered with a kind of: hair 
like horſe-hair ; and on each ſide of his tongue are 250 pieces of this 
whalebone. As to the bones of his body they are as hard as an ox's bones, 
and of no uſe. There are no teeth in his mouth; and he is ufually be- 


tween 60 and 80 feet long; very thick about the bead, but grows leſs 
from thence to the tail. | 54 


5 X* 8 


. When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediately given, fall, 

o all, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat; fix or eight men 

ks dia appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually belong to one 
if When they come near the whale, the harpooner firikes him with his 
125 8 (a barbed dart), and the monſter, finding himſelf wounded, runs 
if, if down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with him if 

h. they did not give him line faſt enough; and to prevent the wood of tho 
1, bat taking fire by the violent rubbing of the rope on the ſide of it, one wets 


it conſtantly with a mop. After the whale has run ſome hundred OG Y 
deep. he is forced to come up for air, when he makes ſuch a terrible noi 


* with his ſpouring, that ſome have compared it to the firing of cannon. As 
1 ſoon as he appears on the ſurtace of the water, ſome of the harpooners fin 
< another harpoon in him, whereu pon he plunges again into the deep; and 
Ir when he comes up a ſecond time, they pierce him with ſpears in the vital 
of parts till he ſpouts out ſtreams of blood inſtead of water, beating the 

og yaves with bis tail and fins till the ſea is all in a foam, the boats continu» 
er a tofollow him ſome leagues, till he has loſt his ſtrength ; and when he is 

of Ying he turns himſelf upon his back, and is drawn on ſhore, of ts the 
1 ſip if they be at a diftance from the land. There they cut him in pieces, 
Juul 


zal by boiling the blubber extract che oil, if they have conveniencies 
F : | 5 1 EF: Locks on 


1 N 


en are the butchers and cooks, and alſo the cutriers. to dreſs the pelt, 


vot very ſtrong. They are an honeſt, well intentioned people, moderate. 


\ : - 
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on ſhore; otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces, and bring them home; Wi thei 
but nothing can ſmall ſtronger than theſe ſhips do. Every fiſh is comput. 
ed to yield between 60 and 100 Barrels of oil, of the value of zl. or 4l. ; mec 
| barrel. Though the Danes claim the country of Eaſt and Weſt Green. man 
land, -where theſe whales are taken, the Dutch have in a manner mono. have 
polized this fiſhery. Of late the Enyliſh have alſo been very ſucceſsful then 
- its ER ge? ; 3 Cod . : . | 
) OTE bale Wes _=E 
TL] HIS iſland, which receives its name from the great maſſes of ice out | 
8 that are ſeen near it, lies between 63 and 67 deg. N. lat. and be- and 
tween 11 and 27 deg. W. long. It extends four hundred miles in length, the 
and an hundred and fixty in breadth, containing about 46000 ſquare rad 
miles. In April, 1783, the inhabitants of Iceland obſerved ſomething nue 
riſen and flaming-in the ſea, to the ſouth of Grinbourgh, at eight miles cheſ: 
diſtant from the rocks des Oiſeaux, which afterwards was found to be a Ha m 
new iſland. The fact is authentic, but its dimenſions and fituation are 
not well aſcertained. The information brought by the laſt ſhip from ly jc 
| thence, was, that the ifland was till increafing, and that great quanti- ment 
ties of fire iſſued from two of its emirences = | 
Porul A riox, INHaBITAnTS, MannaRxs, and CusTOMs.] It ap» tes 
| pur that a Norwegian colony, among which there were many Swedes, 
ſettled in Iceland in the ninth centufy. They found there inhabitants Wil 
who were Chriſtians, and whom they called Papas. It is ſaid, that the Wire | 
Norwegians alſo found among them Triſh books, bells, and croſiers : and vic 
it is conjectured, that the people who were there, when the Norwegians Wiſiite 
arrived in the iſland, originally came from England and Ireland. The Bp"d: 
inhabitants long retained their freedom; but they were at laſt obliged to Piech 
ſubmit to the kings of Norway, and aſterwards became ſubject, together be f 
with Norway, to the kings of Denmark. They were at firſt governed by anf 
an admiral who was ſent there every year to make the e de regula · | 
tions: but that mode has now been changed for many years, and a gover- er 
2 appointed, who is ſtyled SH mtmann, and who conſtantly reſides in ! 
e country. | 7 T 
The number of the inhabitants of Iceland is computed' at about 60,000, be. 
which is by no means adequate to the extent of the country. It has been er t] 
much more populous in former times, but great numbers have been de- 
firoyed by contagious diſeaſes. - The plague carried off many thouſands 
from 1402 to 1424. _ Many parts of Iceland have alſo been depopulated 
by famine : for though the — cannot in general be ſaid to be in 
want of neceflary food, yet the country has ſeveral times been viſited by 
great famines. Theſe have been chiefly occafioned by the Greenland 
ting ice; which, when it comes in great quantities, prevents the grals 
from growing, and puts an entire ſtop to their fiſhing. The ſinall-pox has 
likewiſe been very fatal here; for in the years 1707 and 1708 chat diſeaſe 
deſtroyed 16,000 perſons. - | 5 


The Icelanders in general are middle-fized, and well-made, though Eur 


ly induſtrious, and very faithful and obliging. Theft hy heard of 
among them.. 'They. Ew inclined to hoſpitality, and exerciſe it 38 
far as their poverty wi mit. Their chief employment is attending 
to fiſhing, and the care of their cattle. On the coaſts, the men ent , 


S 


1 0: 


| their time in fiſhing both winter and ſummer; and the women prepare the 
fiſh, and ſew and ſpin. The men alſo prepare leather, work at ſeveral - 
mechanic trades, and ſome few work in gold and filver. I hey likewiſe - 
manufacture a coarſe kind of eloth, which they call Wadmal. They 
have an uncommonly ſtrong attachment to their native country, and think 
themſelves n6 where elſe ſo happy. An lcelander, therefore, ſeldom ſet- ; 
tles in Copenhagen, though the moſt advantageous conditions ſhould be 
offered him. Their diſpoſitions are ſerious, and they are much inclined 

to religion, They never paſs a river, or any other dangerous place, with- 

out previouſly taking off their hats, and imploring the divine protection : 

and they are always thankful fof their preſervation, when they have paſſed? 

the danger. Wen they meet together, their chief paſtime coniiſls in! 
reading their hiſtory. The maſter of the houſe begins, and the reſt con - 
tinue in their turns When be is tired. They are famous for playing at 
cheſs; and one of their paſtimes confiſts ih reciting verſes,” Sometimes 

a man and woman take one another by the hand; and by turns ſing ſtan- 
248, which are à kind of dialogue, and in which the company occational<* . 

ly join in chorus. The dreſs of the 1celanders is not elegant or orha- 
mental, but is neat, cleanly, and ſuited to the climate. On their fingers 

the women wear ſeveral gold, filver, or braſs rings. The poorer women 
dreſs in the coarſe cloth, called wadmal, and always wear black: thoſe; 
who are in better circumſtances wear broad cloth, with-filver ornaments; * 

gilt, The houſes of the Icelanders are generally bad t in ſome places they 
are built of drift wood, and in others they are raiſed of lava, with mos 
ſtuffed between the lava. Their roofs are covered with ſods laid over 


ters, or ſometimes over ribs of whales, which are both more durable 
e nd more expenſive than wood. They have not even à chimney in their 
o ictens, but only lay their fuel on the earth, between three ſtones; and 
et be ſmoke” iſſues from à ſquare hole in the roof. Their food principally” 
y MW nfſts of dried fiſh, ſour butter, unn conſider as a great dainty, 
- ri mixed with water and whey, and a little meat. Bread is ſo ſcarce- 
1. wong them, that there is hardly any peaſant who ears it above three or 
in bur months in the „ . pes | | EXE 04588 


RELeion.] The only reli, i \ tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran. 


0 e churches on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters of the iſland, are un- 

en be juriſdiction of the biſhop of Skalholt (the capital of the iſland), and 

le. hoſe of the north quarter are ſubject to the biſhop of Hoolum. The 
ids land is divided into 189 pariſhes, of which 127 belong to the ſee of Skal- 
ted lt, and 62 to that of Hoolum. All the miniſters are natives of Iceland, 
in da receive a yearly ſalary of four or five hundred ris: dollars from the 

by ig, excluſive of what they have from their congregations, ; h 


LGG. The language in Iceland is the fame as that formerly 
doken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and has been preſerved ts 
Ry that any Tcelander underſtands their moſt ancient traditional hiſto. * 


Uitninc AND LEARNED MEN.) It is ſaid that poetry formerly 
hed very much in Iceland: and we are informed that Fgil Skalla- 
mon, Kormack; Ogmundſon, Glum Geirfon, and Thorlief Jarlaa were 
Febrated as great poets. But tlie art of writing was not much in uſe till af- 

ihe Jear 1000; though the Runic characters were known in that country 
Me that period, and moſt probably brought thither from Norway. 
ker te reception of the Chriſtian religion, the Latin characters were 
ediately adopted, as the Runic alphabet which-only conſiſts of I 


— 


But amongſt all the curioſities in 


W 


ed a ſchool at Skalholt; and ſoon after they founded four other ſchools, 
in which the youth were inſlructed in the Latin tongue, divigity, and 
ſome parts of theoretic philoſophy. And from the introduction of the 
Chriſtian religion here till the year 1264, when Iceland became ſubject 
to Norway, it was one of the fem countries in Europe, and the only one 
in the North, wherein the ſciences were cultivated and held in eſteein. 
But this period of time ſeems to have produced more learned men in 
Iceland, than any other period fince. It appears from their ancient chro- 
nicles, that they had conſiderable e ohm morality, philoſophy, na- 
tural hiſtory, and aſtronomy. Moſt of their works were written in the. 
zith, fath, 13th, and 14th centuries ; and ſome of them have been 
inted. Mr. Banks, now Sir Joſeph Banks, preſented one huudred and 
| 2 Icelandie manuſcripts to the Britiſh Muſeum. That gentleman 
viſited Iceland in 1772, accompanied by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van Troil, 
and Dr. Lind. Dr. Van Troil, who publiſhed an account of their voy- 
age, obſerves, that he found more knowledge among the lower claſs in 
Iceland, than is to be met with in moſt other places; that many of them 
could repeat the works of ſome of their 1 by heart; and that a peaſant 
was ſeldom to be found, who, befides being well inſtructed in the princi- 
ples of religion, was not alſo acquainted with the hiſtory of his own coun- 
try ; which proceeds from the frequent reading of their traditional hiſto- 
ries, that being one of their principal amuſements. 1 
_ Areſon, — of Hoolum, ue John 4 pe : natire 
3 en, in eſtabliſhing a printing - preſs in Iceland, about the year 
75303 and the firſt book nd by him — the Breviarium Niduo. 
ſtenſe. He alſo printed an eceleſiaſtical manual, Luther's catechiſm, aud 
other books of that kind. The Icelandic code of laws appeared in 1578, 
and the Icelandic bible in 1584. A new privileged printing · office has 


lately been eſtabliſhed at Hra in this iſland, and at which ſerenl Wi 

3 books have been N "onde? ets | — ky p 
- MounTa1ns, VOLCANOES, AND NATURAL CUR105S1TL8S.] Though fp 

this ifland is fituated ſo far to the north, earthquakes and yolcanoes are 95 
more known than in many countries in much warmer climates, The f | thor 
mer have ſeveral times laid the country almoſt deſolate, particularly in the othe 
years 1734, 1752, and 1755, when fiery eruptions broke out of the earl, moy 
and produced very fatal conſequences. Many of the ſnowy mountain B 
dave alſo gradually become volcanoes. One of theſe burning mountains | Poſe 
Heekla is the beſt known, eſpecially to foreigners, This mountain is peop 
trated in the ſouthern part of the iſland, about ſour miles from the ſes ants, 
_ coaſt, and is divided into three points at the top, the higheſt of which nlly 
that in the middle; and which 1s computed to be above 5000 feet higher neſs, 
than the ſea. This mountain has frequently ſent forth flames, and aol. diviß 
rent of burning matter. Its eruptions were particularly dreadful in 1695 lava ii 
when they occafioned terrible devaſtations, the aſhes being throw! al miles 
round the iſland to the diſtance of 180 Engliſh miles. The laſt eruption Th 
mount Heckla happened in 1 766. It began on the th of April, and cont” Mape 
ddl to the 5throf September ee es proceeded alſo from it in De gy 
= a e fi 


cember 2771, and 1772.3 but no eruptions of lava. | 

8 | Tee, nothing is more wort 1 
attention than the hot ſpouting water-ſprings with which thit ih. 
_ abounds, The hot ſprings at Ae ele, Cartſbad, Bath, ” 
Switzerland, and ſereral others found in Italy, are confidercd un Al, 


"—" 
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markable: but, excepting in the laſt mentioned country, the water no 


where becomes ſo hot as to boil; nor is it any where known to be thrown 
ſo high, as the hot ſpouting water-ſprings in Ierland. All thoſe water 
works that have been contrived with ſo much art, and at ſo enormous an 


ex cannot by any means be compared with theſe. The water-works 
at be . Cloud, which — thought the 22 among all the French water- 
works, caſt up a thin column eighty: feet into the ait: while ſome ſprivgs 
in Iceland ſpout columns of water, of ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to the 


height of many fathoms; and, as many affirm, of ſeveral hundred feet. 
Theſe ſprings are of unequal degrees of heat. From ſome, the water 


flows gently as from other ſprings, and it is then called a bath: from 
others, it ſpouts boiling water with a great-noiſe, and it is then called a 
kettle, Though the degree of heat is unequal, yet Dr. Van Troil ſays, 
that he does not remember ever to have obſerved it under 188 of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer. At Geyſer, Rœyhum, and Laugarvatn, he found 
it at 212 and in the laſt place, in the ground, at a little hot current of 
| water, 213 degrees. It is very common for ſome of the ſpouting-ſprings 

to ceaſe, and others to riſe up in their ſtead. Frequent earthquakes, and 
ſubterranean noiſes, heard at the time, cauſe: great terror to the people 
| wholive in the neigbourhood. In ſeveral of theſe hot ſprings, the inha- 

bitants who live near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot into 


which'the fleſh is put in cold water, in the water of the ſpring. They alſo 
bathe in the rivulers that run from them, which, by degrees, become 


luke · warm, or are cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold wa- 

| ter, The cos that drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an extraordi- 
nary quantity of milk; and it is — eſteemed very wholeſome when 
drank by the human e | 


ſpecies. | > 
| The largeſt of all S in Iceland is called Geyſer. It 


in about two days journey from Heckla, and not far from Skalholt. In 


2 torrent, precipitating itſelf from ſtupendous rocks. The water here 


. times a day, but always by ſtarts, and after certain intervals. 
Mme travellers: have affirmed that it ſpouts to the height of ſixty fa- 


others; when Dr. Van Troil was there, the utmoſt height to which it 
mounted was computed to be 92 feet. de Is ER IE 
Baſaltine pijlars are likewiſe very common in Iceland, which are ſup- 

| Poſed to have been produced by ſubterraneous fires. The lower fort of 
people imagine theſe pillars to have been piled upon one another by gi- 
ants, who made uſe of ſupernatural force to effect it. They have gene- 
from three to ſeven fides, and are from four to ſeven feet in thick, 
and from twelve to ſixteen yards in length, without any horizontal 


ara in the mountains: but, 
> length without interruption. 


mage 18 done to this country, and which affect the climate of it; they 
Ne commonly with a N. W. or N. N. W. wind from Greeoland 


readed than the rock or mountain · ice, which is often ſeen fifty 


id, ie prodigious maſſes of ice are frequently left in 
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| Wpproaching towards it, a loud roaring noiſe is heard, like the ruſhing of 


thoms, The water is thrown up much higher at ſome times than at 


eee, In ſome places, they are only ſeen here and there among the 
in ſome other places, they extend two or three 


There are immenſe maſſes of ice, by which every year great da- 
ma 


: e is of two or three fathoms thickneſs, is ſeparated by rhe winds, - 
and more feet above water, and is at leaſt nine times the ſame h below va · 


Bt were, to the 9 2 900 in that ſtate remain many months, | 
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bulky mafſes of ice are floating together, the wood that is often drifted 


accounts of the ice being in flames. The ice cauſed fo violent a cold in 


| and drive them back to the ice, with which they often float off again. For 


ins are alſo purchaſed for the king, and are not allowed to be ſold to 


5 company. The ſoil upon the ſea-coaſts is tolerably good for paſture; 


10 called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying 


ter extends about 60 miles in length and 40 in breadth; zoo miles to the 


N 
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ceeaſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north - weſt. The 
trade and income of the inhabitants, who may be about 3000 or 490% 
add little or nothing to the revenues of Denmark. 


pay, it is faid, even years, undiſſol ved, chilling all the ambient part 
ot the atmoſphere for many miles round. When many ſuch lofty and 


along between them, is ſo much chated, and preſſed with ſuch violence 
together, that it takes fire: which circumſtance has occaſioned fabulous 


1753 and 17545 that horſes and ſheep dropped down dead on account of 
it, as well as for want of food: horſes were obſerved to feed upon dead 
cattle, and the ſheep to eat of each other's wool: A number of bears 
arrive yearly with the ice, which commit great ravages, particularly 
among the ſheep. The Icelanders attempt to deſtroy theſe intruders as 
ſoon as they get ſight of them; and ſometimes they aſſemble together, 


want of fire-arms,. they are obliged to make uſe of ſpears on theſe occa- 
ſions. The government encourages the natives to deſtroy theſe: animals, 
by paying a premium of ten dollars for every bear that is killed. Their 


any other perſon, : | 
It is extraordinary that no wood grows ſucceſsfully in Iceland; nay, 
there are very few trees to be found on the whole land; though there 
are certain- proofs that wood formerly grew there in great abundance. 
Nor can corn be cultivated here to any advantage; though cabbages, 
parlley, turnips, and peas, may be met with in five or fix gardens, 
which are ſaid to be all that are in the whole ifland. 1 
TRADE. ] The commerce of this ifland is monopolized by a Daniſh 
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and though there is not any conſiderable town in the whole ifland, the 
Icelanders have ſeveral frequented ports. Their exports conſiſt of dried 
fiſh, ſalted mutton: and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe 


2 


| woollen-eloth, ſtockings, gloves, raw wool, ſfieep-ſkins, lamb-dkins, a 
fox-furs of various colours, eider-down, and feathers. Their imports 8 
conſiſt of timber, fiſhing-lines, and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, 3 
brandy, wine, ſalt, linen, and a little ſilk; exelufive of ſome neceſſi- x 
ries and ſuperfluities for the more wealthy. YL = 

- STRENGTH, AND REVENUE, ] As lœeland affords no bait for avarice | it 
or ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty's fn 

Protection; and the revenue he draws from the country amounts te _ 

_ about-30,000 crowns a year. „CCC 4 
bees i 4 * ä ö 


HE TARO O FERROISLANDS, 
from one ifland to another. They are about 24 in number, and Is 
between 61 knd 63 deg. W. long. from London. The ſpace of this cluſ- 
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weſtward of Norway; having Shetland and the Orknchs on the ſonth- 
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Naur, BOUNDARIES,. e ee natural fignification of Norway s 
>< * JAND* Ex“ 3 : the 
©, JAND* EXTENT]. 1 the Northern-way.. It is bounded on 


Wuth by the entrance into the Baltic, called the Scaggerac, or Cogn 
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en the weſt and north, by the northern ocean; and on the eaſt it is di- 
vided from Sweden by a long ridge of mountains, called at different parts 
by different names; as Fillefield, Dofrefield, Rundfield, and Dourfield. 
The reader may conſult the table of dimenſions in Denmark for its ex- 
tent; but it is a country ſo little known to the reſt of Europe, that it is 
difficult to fix its dimenſions with preciſio n. 
* CiimaTs8.] The climate of Norway varies according to its extent, 
and its poſition towards the fea. At Bergen the winter is moderate, and 
the ſea is practicable. The eaſtern parts of Norway are commonly co- 
vered with ſnow ; and the cold generally ſets in about the middle of Oc- 
tober, with intenſe ſeverity, to the middle of April; the waters being all 
that while frozen to a confiderable thickneſs. In 1719, 7000 Swedes, 
who were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in the ſnow, on 
the mountains which ſeparate Sweden from Norway; and their bodies 
were found in different poſtures. But even froſt and ſnow have their con- 
veniencies, as they facilitate the conveyance of goods by land. As ts 
the more northerly parts of this country, called Finmark, the cold is ſo 
intenſe, that they are but little known. At Bergen, the longeſt day con- 
fiſts of about 19 hours, and the ſhorteſt of about fix. In fummer, the 
inhabitants can read and write at midnight by the light of the ſæy; and 
in the moſt northerly parts, about midſummer, the ſun is continually in 
view. In thoſe parts, however, in the middle of winter, there is only a 
faint glimmering of light at noon for about an hour and a half; owing 
to the refle&tion- of the ſun's rays on the mountains. Nature, notwith- 
1 has been ſo kind to the Norwegians, that in the midſt of their 
darkneſs, the ſky is ſo ſerene, and the moon and the aurora borealis ſo 
bright, that they can carry on their fiſhery, and work at their ſeveral 
trades in open ar i Te Ti . 
The air is fo pure in ſome of the inland parts, that it has been faid the 
inhabitants live ſo long as to be tired of life, and cauſe themſelves to be 
tranſported to a leſs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow-falls, have 
however, ſometimes d adful effects, and deſtroy whole villages. 
_ MouxTains.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt mountainous 
countries in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal mountains run- 
ning from ſouth to north : to paſs that of Hardanger, a man muſt travel 
about ſeventy Engliſh miles; and to paſs others, upwards of fifty. Do- 
frefield is counted the higheſt mountain, perhaps in Europe. The rivers 
' 2nd cataracts which interſect thoſe dreadful precipices, and that are paſſ- 
able only by {light tottering wooden bridges, render travelling in this 
country very terrible and dangerous; though the government is at the 
expence of providin , at different ſtages, houſes accommodated with fire, 2 
light, and kitchen e Detached from this vaſt chain, othet im- 85 
menſe mountains preſent themſelves all over Norway ; ſome of them with 
reſervoirs of water on the top; and the whole forming a moſt ſurpriſin 
landſcape. The activity of the natives, in recovering their ſheep and 
goats, when penned up, through a falſe ſtep, in one of thoſe rocks, is 
| vonderful. The owner directs himſelf to be lowered down from the top 
of the mountain, fitting on a croſs ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope; 
_ when he arrives at the place, where the creature ſands, he faſtens it 
X the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf. The caverns that are 
0 de met with in theſe mountains, are more wonderful than thoſe, per- 
029 in any other part of the world, though leſs liable to obſer vation. 
whe of them, called Dolſteen, was, in 1750, viſited by two clergymen ; 
us reported, that thiey neg it till they heard the-ſea daſhing 
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over their heads; that the paſſage was as wide and high as an ordinary 
church, the ſides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted : that they deſcended 
a flight of natural ſtairs; but when they arrived at another, they durſt 
not venture to proceed, but retufned ; and that they conſumed two candles 
going and returning. | 


_ © FortsTs.) The chief wealth of Norway lies in its foreſts, which 
furniſh foreigners with maſts, beams, planks, and boards: and ſerve be- 
tide for all domeſtic uſes ; particularly the conſtruction of houſes, bridges, 
_ ſhips, and for charcoal to the founderies. The chief timber growing 
here are fir and pine, elm, aſh, yew, benreed (a very curious wood), 
þirch, beech, oak, cel or alder, juniper, the aſpin- tree, the comol or 
ſloe-tree, haſel, elder, and even ebony (under the mountains of Kolen), 
lime or linden tree, and willows. e ſums which Norway receives for 
timber are very confiderable ; but the induſtry of the inhabitants is greatly 
aſſiſted by the courſe of their rivers, and the ſituation of their lakes; 
which afford them not only the conveniency already mentioned, of float- 


ing down their timber, but that of erecting ſaw-mills, for di-iding their 


large beams into planks and deals. A tenth of all ſawed timber belong; 
to his Daniſh majeſty, and forms no inconfiderable part of his re- 
Venue. | | | 
TONES, METALS, AND ogy Norway contains quarries of 

ecellent marble, as well as many other kinds of ſtones ; and the magnet 
is found in the iron mines. The amianthus, or aſbeſtos, which being of 
an incombuſtible nature, when its delicate fibres are woven into cloth, is 
_ Cleaned by busning, is likewiſe found here; as are cryſtals, granates, 
amethyſts, agate, thunder-ſtones, and eagle-ſtones. / Gold found in Nor: 
way has been coined into ducats. His Daniſh majeſty is now working, to 
great advantage, a filver mine at Koningſberg; other filver mines have 
been found in different parts of the country; and one of the many filver 
maſſes that have been diſcovered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen at 
the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen, The lead, copper, and iron mines, 
are common in this country: one of the copper-mines at Roraas is 
thought ro be the richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces quick- 
Klver, ſulphur, ſalt, and coal-mines ; vitriol, alum, and various kindg 
of loam ; the different manufactures of which bring in a large revenue 
to the crown, _ ; ED 

Rivers AND LAKES.] The rivers and freſh water lakes in this coun 
try are well ſtocked with fiſh, and navigable for veſſels of conſiderable 
burden. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending the lakes is, 
that ſome of them contain floating iſlands, formed by the coheſion of roots 
of trees and ſhrubs ; and though torn from the main land, bear herbage 
and trees. So late as the year 1702, the noble family-ſeat of Borge, neaf 
Fredericſtadt, ſuddenly ſunk, with all its towers and battlements, into an 
abyſs a hundred fathom in depth; and its fite was inſtantly filled with a 
pee of water, which formed a lake 3oo ells in length, and about half 25 
broad. This melancholy accident, by which 14 people and 200 head of 
Factle periſhed, was occafioned by the foundation being undermined by 

the waters of a river. a = | | | 
Uncommon Aauixats, 1 All the animals that are natives of Den- 
'- ___ FOWLS, AND FISHEs, J mark are to be found in Norway, with an 
addition of many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, are the 
elk, the rein-deex, the bare, the rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the yx, 
ihe fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the martin, and the beaver: 


(Thy elk is a tall, aſh-coſoured animal, ygs ſhape partaking at aper of g, 
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they are taken or killed. The lynx, by 


countries; they have a particular way of drawing crats a 
ping their allein the water, which the crab lays hold of. 


' Khich is variegated, is ſo precious, 


| td ere patboi ame, 
de generally reliſd it; while K 
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horſe ind the ſtag; it is harmleſs, and, in the winter, ſocial; and the 
| Beſh of it taſtes like veniſon; The rein deer is a ſpecies of ſtag; bur we 


ſhall have occaſion to mention him more particularly afterwards, The 
hares are ſmall ; and are ſaid to live upon mice in the winter time, and 
to change their colour from brown to white. The Norwegian bears ars 
ſtrong and ſagacious : they are remarkable for not hurting children; but 
their other qualities are in common with the reſt of their ſpecies in north- 


em countries; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary ſpecimens 


ol their 5 recorded by the natives: they are hunted by little dogs; 
r 


and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia.” The Norwegian 
wolves, though fierce, are ſhy even of a cow or goat, unleſs impelled oy 
hunger : the natives are dexterous in Gigging traps for them, in which 

| ome called the goupes, is ſmaller 
than a wolf, but as dangerous: they are of the cat-kind; and have claws 


like tygers ; they dig under ground, and often undermine ſheep-folds, 


where they make dreadful havock. The ſkin of the lynx is beautiful and 
valuable; as is that of the black fox. White and red foxes arp likewiſe 
found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily animal in other 


WIS 


glutton, otherwiſe called the erven, or vielfras, reſembles g turn- 

ſpit dog ; with a long body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; his fur, 
that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to 

preſerve the ſkin unhurt: he is beld, and fo ravenous, that it is faid he 


will devour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens bis ſtomach by 


ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe-ſtanding trees: when taken, he has 
been even known to eat ſtone and mortar. The ermine is a little cres- © 


| ture, remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs ; and few of our readers 


need to be told, that their fur forms a principal part even of royal magnifie 
cence, There is little difference between the martin and a large brown 
foreſt cat, only its head and ſnout are ſharper ; it is very fierce, and its 
bite dangerous. We ſhall have occaſion ro mention the beaver in treating 
of . ee America. | 4 3 Mid 

o country produces a greater vari birds than Norway. Thy. 
alks build upon rocks ; their winger” tl darken the air, and = noiſe 


of their wings reſembles a ſtorm ; their ſize is the bigneſs of a large duck: 


they are an aquatic fowl, and their fleſh is much eſteemed, No fewer 
than 30 different kinds of thruſhes reſide in Norway; with various kinds 
of pigeons, and ſeveral ſorts of beautiful wild ducks. The Norwegian 
cock-of-the-wood is of a black or dark grey colour, his eye reſembling 


that of a pheaſant; and he is ſaid to be the largeſt of all eatable birds, 


Norway produces two kinds of eagles, the land and the fea; the former 
is ſo ſtrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of two years old: 
the ſea, or fiſl-eagle, is larger than the other; he ſubſiſts' on aquatio 
od; and ſometimes darts on large fiſhes with ſuch force, that, being 
unable to free his talons from their bodies, he is dragged into the water 
and drowned, oo: . e eee © ARS 
ne ſeems to haye adapted theſe atrial inhabitants for the conſt of 
doe Fay ; and induſtry has produced a ſpecies of mankind peculiarly fined - 
0. miking them ſerviceable to the human race 1 theſe are the birdmen,' 
ee who are amazingly dexterous in mounting the ſteepeſt rocks, 
d bring ny the birds wh, their eggs: the latter are nutritive food, 
ed in Vinegar ; the fleſh is ſametimes eaten by the peaſants, 
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commodity. Even the dogs of the farmers, in the northern diſtricts, are 
trained up to be aſſiſtants to theſe birdmen in ſeizing their prey. 5 
The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are aſtoniſhingly fruitful in all fiſh that 
are found on the ſea-coaſts. of Europe, which need not be here enume- 
rated. Stock- ſiſn innumerable, which are dried upon. the rocks. without 
ſalting. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, however, have their peculiarities. The 
N Hhaac- moren is a ſpecies of ſhark, ten fathoms in length, and its liver 
g vields three caſks of train oil. The tuella flynder is an exceſſively large 
turbot, which has been known to cover a man who had fallen over- 
board, to keep him from rifing. The ſeaſon for herrivg-fiſhing is an- 
nounced to the fiſnermen by the ſpouting of water from the whales (of 
which ſeven different ſpecies are mentioned), in following the herring 
moals. The large whale reſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, a dark mar- 

bled ſkin, and white belly: they ſpout out the water, which they take in 
by inſpiration, tbrough two holes or openings in the head. They copu- 
late like land- animals, ſtanding upright in the ſea. A young whale, when 
firſt produced, is about nine or ten feet long; and the female ſometimes 
brings forth two at a birth, The whale devours ſuch an incredible num- 
ber of ſmall fiſh, that his belly is often ready to burſt; in which caſe he 
makes a moſt tremendous noiſe from pain. The ſmaller fiſh have their 
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revenge; ſome of them faſten on his back, and inceſſantly beat him; 
others, with ſharp horns, or rather bones, on their beaks, ſwim under : 

| his belly, and ſometimes rip it up; ſome are provided with long ſh ] 
teeth, and tear his fleſh. Even the aquatic birds of prey declare war 1 
againſt him when he comes near the ſurface of the water; and he has 0 
been known to be ſo tortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the J 
rocks. The coaſts of Norway may be ſaid to be the native country of : 
Herrings.- Innumerable are the ſhoals that come from under the ice at the 1 
north pole; and about the latiude of Iceland divide themſelves into three ; 
bodies: one of theſe ſupply. the Weſtern Iſles and coaſts of Scotland, an- ſ 
other direQs its courſe round the eaſtern part of Great Britain down the n 
Channel, and the third enters the Baltic through the Sound. They form a 
great part of the food of the common people; and the cod, ling, kabe- h 
liau, and torſk-fiſhes follow them, and | upon their ſpawn; and are T 
taken in prodigious numbers in 50 or 60 fathoms water: theſe, eſpe- tl 
cially their roes, and the oil extracted from their livers, are exported and k 
ſold to great advantage; and above 150,009 people are maintained by the = 
herring and other fiſhing on the coaſtpf. Norway. The ſea-devil is about te 
fix feet in length, and is ſo called from its monſtrous appearance and vo- ot 
racity. The ſea ſcorpion is likewiſe of a hideous form, its head being larger th 
than its whole body, which is about four feet in length, and its bite is fe 
ſaid to be poiſonous. - 5 1 fo 
*  _ _ . The moſt ſeemingly fabulous accounts of the ancients, concerning ſea | th 
monſters, are rendered credible. by the productions of the Norwegian 
ſeas ; and the ſea-ſnake, or ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a ut 

. chimera. In 1756, one of them was ſhot by a maſter of a ſhip ; its head Na 
reſembled that of a horſe ; the mouth was large and black, as were tbe M 
eyes, a white mane hanging from its neck: it floated on the ſurface of tal 
tbe water, and held its head at leaſt, two feet out of the ſea: between the qi 
head and neck were ſeven or eight folds, which were very thick; ae the w 
: length of this ſnake Was more than Aa hundred- yards, ſome fa fathoms. ur 
They have a remarkable averſion to the ſmell of caſtor; for which reaſon, hi 
flip, boat, and bark maſters: provide tbemſelves with quantities of that A 
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prevent being qverſet; the ſerpent's.olfatory nerves helng th 
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markably exquiſite. The particularities related of this animal would be 
incredible, were they not atteſted upon oath. Egede (a very reputable 
author) ſays, that on the 6th day of July, 1734, a large and frightful 
ſea-monſter raiſed itſelf. ſo high out of the water, that its head reached 
above the main-top-maſt of the ſhip ; that it had a long ſharp ſnout, broad 
paws, and ſpouted water like a whale ; that the body ſeemed to be covered 
with ſcales; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part was 
formed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter is ſaid to be as thick as a 
hogſhead ; bis ſkin is variegated like a tortoiſe-ſhell ; and his excrement, 
which floats upon the ſurface of the water, is corroſive, and bliſters the 
hands of the ſeamen if they handle it. k 


I ſhould. be under great —_—_ in mentioning the kraken, or korven, 
rongly, as ſeems to put it out of all 


were not its exiſtence proved ſo | 
doubt. Its bulk is ſaid to be a mile and a half in circumference ;. and 
when part of it appears above the water, it reſembles a number of ſmall 
| iſlands and ſand-banks, on which fiſhes diſport themſelves, and fea-weeds 
grow: upon a farther emerging, a number of pellucid antennæ, each 
about tbe height, form, and fize of a moderate maſt, appear; and by 


their action and re- action he gathers. his food, confiſting of ſmall fiſhes. - 


When he finks, wich he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the ſea ſuc- 
ceeds, and a kind of whirlpool is naturally formed in the water. In 1680, 
a young kraken periſhed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh of Alſta- 
hong; and his death was attended by ſuch a ſtench,” that the channel 
where it died was impaſſable. Without entering into any romantic the- 
ories, we may ſafely ſay, that the exiſtence of this fiſh being proved, ac- 
counts for many of theſe phznomena of floating iſlands, and tranfitory 
appearances in the ſea, th 
learned, who could have no idea of ſuch an animal. | > BE Ig, 
The mer-men and mer-women hold their reſidence in the Norwegian 
ſeas; but I cannot give credit to all that is related EOS them by the 
natives. The mer-man is about eight ſpans long, and, undoubtedly, has 
as much reſemblance as an ape has to the human ſpecies; a high fore. 
head, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears, cha- 


radterize its head; its arms are ſhort, but without joints or elbows, and 


they terminate in members reſembling a human hand, but of the paw 


kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane: the parts of generation 
; lndicate their ſexes : though their under parts, which remain in the wa- 
ter, terminate like thoſe of fiſhes. The females have breaſts, at which 


they ſuckle their young ones. It would far exceed the bounds allotted to 
this article, to follow the Norwegian adventurers through all the dif- 


ferent deſcriptions which they have given us of their fiſhes, but they are 


* 


theory of aquatic animals may in time be formed. 
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'Cuntos1T18s.] ' Thoſe of Norway are only natural. On the coaſt, la- 


well authenticated, that I make no doubt a new and very ſurpriſiug 


— 


tude 93 that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called by navigators tbe 
th 


navel of the ſea, and by ſome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeſtrom. The iſland 

loſkoe, from whence this ſtream derives its name, lies between the moun- 
tain Heſleggen in Lofoden, and the iſland Ver, which are about one league: 
diſtant ; and berween the ifland and coaſt on each. fide, the ſtream makes its. 
vay. Between Moſkoe and Lofoden it is near 400 fathoms deep; but be-. 


een Moſkoe and Ver, it is ſo ſhallow as not to afford paſſage: for a ſmall 


ke When ir is flood, the ſtream runs up the country between Lofoden 
. with a boiſterous rapidity; and when it is ebb, returns to the 
a tene 8 yoequalied Ey the fowdelt bauen Te'3s 
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at have hitherto been held as fabulous by the 
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an impetuous torrent to the vortex of a whirlpool, of which the noiſe and 
turbulence til! increafing as it is approached, are an earneſt of quick and 
inevitable deſtruction; while the wretched victims, in an agony of deſpair 
and terror, cry out for that help which they know to be impoſſible; and 
ſee before them the dreadful abyſs in which they are about to be plunged, 
and dafhed among the rocks at the bottom. © + . | 
Even animals, which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſed 
the utmoſt terror when they find the ſtream irrefiſtiblg. © Whales are fre- 
| —_ carried away; and the moment they feel the force of the u ater, 
they ſtruggle againſt it with all their might, howling and bellowing in 4 
frightful manner. The like happens frequently to bears, who attempt to 
ſwim to the iſland to upon the ſheep. EY > 
It was the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleſtrom is a fea vortex, which 
atrradts the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it again in 
the gulf of Bothnia : but this opinion is now known to be erroneous, by 
the return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever happens to be ſucked 
down by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines riſe again ſo ſhivered aud 
ſpliatered, that the pieces look as if covered with briſtles. The whole 
Phænomena are the effefts of the violence of the daily ebb and flow, ocea- 
fioned by the contraction of the ſtream in its courſe between the rocks. 
Pork, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, The Norwegians are a middling 
Aus cus rous of Norwar. Jad of people, between the fim- 
| Plicity of the Greenianders and Icelanders, and && more poliſhed manners 
_ Of the Danes, Their religion is Lutheran; and they have biſhops as thoſe 
of Denmark, without temporal juriſdiction. Their viceroy, like bis 
maſter, is abſolute : but the farmers and common people in Norway are 
much leſs oppreſſed than thoſe in Denmark. TT 
The Norwegians in general are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave; but quick in 
reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. The women are handſome and courte- 
ous ; and the Norwegian forms, both of living, and enjoying properi; 
. are mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceſtors of the preſent Eng: 
hh. Every inhabitant is an antifan, and ſupplies bis family in all its ne- 
ceſſaries with his own manufactures; fo that in Norway there are few by 


-. Profeſſion who are haters, ſhoe-makers, taylors, tatiners,, weavers, cur. 


penters, ſmiths, or Joiners, The loweſt Norwegian peaſant is an art” 
and 1 and even a poet. They often mix with oat- meal i 
bark of the fir, made inta a kind of flour ;/ and they are reduced 3 
extraordinary ſhifts for ſupplying the place of bread,” of farinaceous foot 
The manners of the middling Norwegians form a proper ſubject of cou. 
templation even 10 a philoſopher, as they lead that kind of He which 9 
may fay is furniſhed with plenty; but f &y are neither fond of uy; 
nor da they dread penury : and this middle ſtate prolongs their ages . 


WWW 


heard at the diſtance of many leagues,” and forms a vortex or whirlpool of 
depth and extent; ſo violent that if a ſhip comes near it, it is imme. 
drawn irrefiſtibly into the whirl, and there diſappears, being ab. 
and carried down to the bottom in a moment, where it is daſhed to 
Pieces againſt the rocks; and juſt at the turn of ebb and flood, when the 
water becomes ſtill for about a quarter of an hour, it riſes again in ſcatter. 
ed fragments, ſcarcely to be known for the parts of a ſhip. When it is 
Sgitated by a ſtorm, it has reached veſſels at the diſtance of more than a 
Norway mile, where the crews have thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity, 
Perhaps it is hardly in the power of fancy to conceive a ſituation of more 
horror, than that of being thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of 
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climate, yet, by cuſtom, inſtead of guarding g agninſt the inclemency of the 
3 A ee it ; for they expoſe themſclves to cold, without 
any coverture upon their breaſts or necks. . A Norwegian of an hundred 
years of age is not accounted paſt his labour: and in 1733, four couples 
were married, and danced before his Daniſh majeſty at Fredericſhall, whoſe 
ages, when joined, exceeded $00 years. ff fg on 
The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiges of their for- 
mer paganiſm : they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, andyhile 
the corpſe is carried to the church, which is often done in a boat. In ſome 
places the mourners aſk the dead perſon why he died; whether his wife and 
neighbours were kind to him, and other ſich queſtions ; frequently kneel- 
ing down and afking forgiveneſs, if ever they had offended the deceaſed. - 
| Commte«ce.} We have little to add to this head, different from what 
ſha!l be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on their exports, 
moſt of which have been already recounted, amount to about 100,000 rix- 
dollars a year. . | os 57] 
| STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] By the beſt calculations, Norway can 
furniſh out 14,000 excellent ſeamen, and above 30, oo brave ſoldiers, for 
the uſe of their king. The royal annual revenue from 1 
to near 200, ocol. and till his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, the army, in | 
of being expenſive, added conſiderably to his income, by the ſubſidies it 
brought him is from foreign princes. - „5 PE bo vs 
18 We muſt refer to Denmark like wiſ 5 for UII 4 1 
cient Norwegians certainly were a very brave an erfu , andthe - 
hardieſſ EE in the 3 If — are to belive their hiſtories; they 
were no ſtrangers to America long before it was diſcovered by Columbus. 
Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet difcernible in Ireland and the north 
| of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcents, and ſome ſeitlements, 
| Which are generally confounded with thoſe of the Danes. From their being 
the moſt turbulent, they are become now the moſt loyal ſubjects in Europe; 
which we can eaſily account for, from the barbarity and tyranny of their 
kings, when a ſeparate people. Since the union of Calmar, which united 
orway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well gs intereſts, are the ſame with 
that of Denmark, . e ee LE e 
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DENMARK PRO ER, or JUTLAND, excluſve 
of the IsLAxps in the BAZ TIC. . 
_  ExTenT AN p StTUATION, | 
Miles, Degrees. 
Length 240 5 and 58 North latitnde. 
+ Sreadth ty n | 8 and 15 Eaſt longitude, 
Bovrbakis Ma. T is divided on the north from Norway by te 
a 3 Fs G ſea, _ racy ® nagar y the caſt by 
ound; on the ſout ermany 2 tic | the Germag 
fea divides it from Grear-Britain onthe well . N 8 BE 


rt HAY — 


F — — | — — — — = — — — : 
3 | 1 fee Maler, Denmark, p. 1 to 18. vol. v. K 2 [ 
0 | als ning where Jongeſt and broadeſt, a method which the author has every where | 
51 bo: and it ſeems to be the e of other writers un the ſubject. Great al- 
fe une e muſt thereforg by made in moſt countries, as the reader will perceive by look- 
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Denmark Proper is divided into two parts: the peninſula of Jutland an- 
Sieutly called Cimbria Cherſoneſus, and the iſlands at the entrance of the 
Baltic, mentioned in the table. It is remarkable, that though all theſe to- 
gether conſtitute the kingdom of Denmark, yet not any one of them is ſe- 

rately called by that name. Copenhagen, the metropolis, is in the 
Mland of Zealand. EY. De Fey. „ 
Ak, CLIMATE, soit, STATE OF AGRICULTURE, &c.] One of the 


largeſt and moſt fertile of all the provinces of this kingdom is Jutland, 


which produces abundance of all forts of grain and paſturage, and is a kind 
- of magazine for Norway on all occaſions. A great number of ſmall cattle 
are bred in this province, and afterwards tranſported into Holſtein, to be 
ked for the uſe of Hamburgh, Lubec, and Amſterdam. Jutland is every 
where interſperſed with hills, and on the eaſt fide has fine woods of oak, 
r, beech, birch, and other trees; but the weſt fide being leſs woody, 
the inhabitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. Zealand is for 
the moſt part a ſandy ſoil, but rather fertile in grain and paſturage, and 
agreeably variegated with woods and lakes of water. The climate is more 
temperate here, on account of the 2s from the ſurrounding ſea, than 
it is in many more ſoutherly parts of Europe. Spring and autumn are ſea- 
ſons ſcarcely known in Denmark, on account of the ſudden tranſitions 
from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, which diſtiaguiſh the climate of 
this kingdom. In all the northern provinces of Denmark the winters are 
very ſevere, ſo that the inhabitants often paſs arms of the ſea in ſledges 
upon the ice; and during the winter all their Harbours are frozen up. 
- The greateſt part of the lands in Denmark and Holſtein are fiefs, and the 
ancient nobility by grants which they extorted at different times from the 
crown, gained ſuch a power over the farmers, and thoſe who reſided upon 
theireſtates, that at length they reduced them to a ſtate of extreme livery; 
fo that they were bought and ſold with the lands, and were eſteemed the 
property of their lords, Many of the noble landholders in Sleſwick and 
olſtein, have the power of life and death. The ſituation of the farmets 


has, indeed, been made ſomewhat more agreeable. by fone modern edids; 


but they. are ſlill, if ſuch ansaxpreſſion may be allowed, chained to theit 
farms, and are yd of at the will of their lords, When a farmer it 
Denmark, or in Holſtein, happens to be an induſtrious man, and is fituat- 
ed upon à poor farm, which 25 great diligence he has laboured to cultivate 
- advantageouſly, as ſoon as he has performed the toilſome taſk, and expech 


e reap the profits of what he has ſown, his lord, under pretence of taking 


It into his own hand, removes him from that farm to another of his poor 
farms, and expects that he ſhould perform the ſame laborious taſk there, 
without any other emolumeat than what he ſhall think roper to give him. 
This has been ſo long the practice in this country, that it neceflarily throws 
the greateſt damp upon the efforts of induſtry, and prevents thoſe im- 
pProvements in agriculture which would otherwiſe be introduced: the cor 
fequence of which is, that nine parts in ten of the inhabitants are in a ſtats 
Ff great poyerty. But if the farmers had a ſecurity for their proper 
the lands of Denmark might have been cultivated to much greater advan 
tage than they are at preſent, and a much greater number of people ſop· 
ported by-the-produce of agriculture. * © 5 
Animals.) Denmark produces an excellent breed of horſes, botb for 
the ſaddle and carriage, about 5002 are ſold annually out of the count} 
and of their horned cattle to 50,000, Beſides numbers of black cattle, the) 
Have ſheep, and hogs, and game; and the ſea _coalts are generally well 
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Por ul ATIoY, MANNERS, AND CUsTOMs.] By an actual numeration 
made in 1759, of his Daniſh majeſty's ſubjects in his domintons of Den- 
mark, Norway, Holſtein, the iſlands in the Baltic, and the counties of 
Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt, in Weſtphalia ; they were Taid to amount 
10 2,444,000 ſouls, excluſive of the Icelanders and Greenlanders. The 
moſt accurate account of the Pap enchs is that made under the direction of 
the famous Struenſee, by which ED, „ : 

8 n nbered 358.1 36 ,,,, 

8 GE ns 283,466 Duchy of Sleſwick 243,605 . 


Funen 18343,988 || Duchy of Holſtein 134,568 
Norwax 723,14 |, Oldenburgh ”” 652,854 
- Iſlands of Ferro 4,754 5 Delmenhorſt e 


| JJ nr TR Gum Total 2,017,027. 
Several of the ſmaller iflands included in the diſtrict of Fionia are omit- 
ted in this computation, which may contain a few thouſands. - -_; | 
However diſproportioned this number may ſeem to the extent of his Da- 
niſh majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing confidered, it is far greater than 
could have been expected from the uncultivated ſtate of his poſſeſſions. - 
But the trade of Denmark hath been ſo ſhackled by the e arbi· 


| trary proceedings of her miniſters, and hex merchants are ſo terrified by 


the deſpotiſm of her government, that this kingdom, which might be ren- 
dered rich and flouriſhing, is at preſent one of the moſt indigent and dif. 
treſſed ſtates in Europe; and theſe cireumſtances prevent Denmark from 
being ſo, populous as it otherwiſe would be, if the adminiſtration of go» 


vernment were more mild and equitable, and if proper encouragementy 


pv given to foreigners, and to thoſe who engage in agriculture, and 
other arts. | e TEE, SO ONS ENT: - 
The ancient inhabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed a degree of courage which. 
approached even to ferocity; but by a continued ſeries of tyranny and 
eppreflion their national character is much changed, and from a, braves 


dull of apprehenſion. They value themſelves extremely upon thoſe titles 
and privileges which they derive from the crown, and are exceedingly fond 

of pomp and ſhew.- They endeavour to imitate the French in their man= 
ners, dreſs, and even in their gallantry + though they are naturally the 
very contraſt of that nation. I hey fall much into that indolence and tĩmi- 


| Gty which form a conſiderable part of the character of the modern Danes; 


but in other reſpects are well · meaning people, and acquit themſelves pro- 
perly in their reſpective employments. The Danes, like other. northern 
nations, are given to intemperance in drinking, and convivial entertains 
ments; but t ew. nobility, who now begin to viſit the other courts of Eu- 
rope, are refining from their provincial habits and vice. 

„ Rxrieiox.] The religion is Lutheran; and the kingdom is divided 
into fix dioceſes; one in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jutland. :, 
theſe dioceſes are governed by biſhops, whoſe profeſſion. is entirely to ſu«. 
perintend the other cler y; nor have they any other mark of pre- eminency 


thana diſtinction of their ecclefiaſtical dreſs, for they have neither cathe-. - 


nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor the ſmalleſt- concern with civil affairs: 
their morals, however, are ſo good, that they arerevered by the people. 
They are paid by the ſtate, as all the church-lands were wiſely appropriated 
to the government at the Reformation. oo on 
LANGUAGE AND LEARNING. } The language of Denmark is a cles 
* f 25 85 ; TRA: - '" OF. 
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of the Teutonic; but High Dutch and French are ſpoken at court; and 
the nobility have lately made great advances in the Engliſh, which is now 
publicly taught at Copenhagen as a neceſſary part of education. A com. 
Pany. ot Engliſh comedians occafionally viſit that capital, where they find 
_ tolerable encouragement. | e 


* N \ — 


328 ſtudents; theſe funds are ſaid to amount to 30, ooo rix · dollars; but 
the Danes in general make no great figure in literature; though aſtronomy 
and medicine are niche indebted to their Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, and 
the Bartholines ; and the round tower and Chriſtian's haven diſplay the 
mechanical genius of a Longomontanus : not to mention that the Danes 
begin now to. make ſome promiſing attempts in hiſtory, poetry, and the 
drama» It appears, however, that, in general, literature receives v 
little countenance or encouragement in Denmark; which may be kart 
dered as the principal cauſe of its being ſo little cultivated by the Danes. 
__ Cxrigs AND CHIEY BUILDINGS.] Copenhagen, which is ſituated on 
. the fine ifland of Zealand, was originally a ſettlement of ſailors, and fir 
founded by ſome wandering fiſhermen in the twelfth century, but is now 
the metropolis, and makes a magnificent appearance at a diſtance. It is 
very:firong, and defended by four royal caſtles or forts. It contains ten 
pariſh churches, beſides nine others, belonging to the Calviniſts and other 
perſuaſions, and. ſome” hoſpitals. bagen is adorned 5 ſome public 
and private palaces, as they are called. Its ſtreets are 186 in number; 
and its inhabitants amount to 100,000. The houſes in the principal ſtreets 
are built of brick, and thoſe in their lanes chiefly of timber. Its uni verſi- 
ty has been already mentioned. But the chief glory of Copenhagen is its 
harbour, formed by a large canal flowing through the city, which admit 
indeed of only one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of containing 
300. Several of the ſtreets have canals, and quays for ſhips to lie cloſe to 
the houſes ; and its naval arſenal is ſaid far to exceed that of Venice. The 
road for the ſhipping begins about two miles from the town, and is de- 
fended by 90 pieces of cannon, as well as the difficulty-of the navigation. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, there is little appearance of in- 
duftry ot trade in this city; and Copenhagen, though one of the fineſt 
rts in the world, can boaſt of little commerce. The public places are 
ons wk officers _— in _ _ 922 f ſervice; and 4 _— 
rees kept up is much too for this little kingdom. ice 
— is extremely en and people may een the 


24 Ye ver at midnight with great ſafery. Indeed, it is uſually almoſt u 
me 


iet here at eleven o'clock at night as in a country village, and, at that 
Ame, there is ſcarcely a coach heard to rattle through — — 
The apartments of the palace at Copenhagen are grand, and the tapeſtry 
min many of them, beadtiful, particularly the ſtory of Eſther, and an ale 
ſiortment of wild beaſts, after the manner of Quida. A colonnade at each 
' extremity forms the ſtables, which for their extent and beauty of furniture, 
are equal to any in Europe, But the fineſt palace belonging to his 
— lies about 20 3 miles from Copenhagen, and is called Frede - 
rieſburg. It is a very large building, moated round with a triple ditch, 
and calculated, like moſt of the ancient reſidences of princes, for defence 
_ againſt an enemy. It was built by Chriſtian the 1Vth, and, according 10 
the architecture of the times, partakes of the Greek and Gothic ſty les. ln 
the from of the drangle appear Tuſcan and Doric pillars, and of 
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The univerſity of Copenhagen has funds for the gratuitous ſupport of 
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ſplendid, though furniſhed in the antique taſte, The Knights“ hall 
11 0 Dent . tapeſtry e e. the wars of Denmark and the 
cieling is a moſt minute and laboured performance in ſculpture, The 
chimney-piece was once entirely covered with plates of filyer, richly orna- 
meated; but the Swedes, who have often landed here, and even befieged 
the capital, tore them all away, and rifled the palace, notwithſtanding its 
triple moat and formidable appearance, The late unhappy queen Matilda 
ſpent much of her time at this palace, during the king's tour through Eu- 
rope. About two miles from Elſinour is another ſmall royal palace, flat 
roofed, with 12 windows in front, faid to be built on the place formerly 
occupied by the palace of Hamlet's father, In an adjoining. garden, is 
a ns ſpot where, according to that tradition, that prince was 
Jagerſburgh is 2 park which contains a royal country ſeat, called the 
8 7 „nien g for the W 6 of its apartments, and 
the quaĩntneſa of its furniture; particularly a machine which conveys the. 
diſhes. to and from the king's table in the ſecond flory. The ehief eccie- 
fiaſtical building in Denmark is the cathedral of Roſchild, where the kings 
nd queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and their monuments ſill, | 


1 


15 Joining to this cathedral, by a covered paſſage, is a royal palace, 
nitin 1733+... „ VVV (ni $65. 203e, 
TAR, The kingdom of Denmark is. extremely well ſituated for 
commerce; her barbours are well calculated for the reception of ſhips. of 
all burdens, and her mariners are very expert in the navigation of the diffe- 
rent parts of the ocean. The dominions of his Drinnen allo ſupply 
2 great variety of timber, and other materials for ſhip- building; and tome. 
of his 8 afford many natural productions for exportation. Among 
theſe, beſides fir, and other timber, are black cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock- 
fiſh, tallow, hides, train-oil; tar, pitch, and iron, which being the natu- 
ral product of the Daniſh dominions, are conſequently: ranked under the 
head of exports. * To theſe we may add furs.; but the exportation. of oats. 
is forbidden. The imports are, ſalt, wine, brandy, and filk from France, 
Portugal, and Italy, Of late the Danes have had a great intercourſe with 
England, from whence they import broad-cloths, clocks, cabinet, lack» 
Mas and all other manufaQures carried on in the great trading towns of 
ogland. But nothing ſhews the commercial ſpirit of the Danes in a more 
favourable light, rhan their eftabliſhments.in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
In 1612, Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India Compa- 
Fat Copenhagen; and ſoon after, four ſhips, failed from, thence to the 
lt Indies, The hint of this trade was given to his Dapiſh. majeſty by 
James I. of En land, who married 2 — of Denwark; and in 1617, 
they built and ortified a caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indians found under the 
cannon of this fort, invited numbers of them to- ſettle. here; ſo. that the 
niſh Eaſt India Compan were ſoon rich enough to pay their king a year- 
tribute of 10,000 rix-dollars.. The Company, however, willing to be: 
come rich all of a ſudden, in 1640 endeavoured to poets themlebrer of the 
ſpice-trade. at Ceylon; but were defeated by the Portugueſe, The truth 
hs ſoon embroiled themſelves with the native Indians on all hands 3 
K. had it not been for. the generous affiltance given them by Mr. Pitt, an 


wlen by the Rajah of Tanjour. © Upon. _ 
e Upon the cloſe. of the wars in Ru 
wr the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, the Daniſh Eaſt India, Cass 
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pany found themſelves ſo much in debt, that they publiſhed propoſals for 
a new ſubſcription for enlarging their ancient capital ſtock, and for fittin 
out ſhips to Tranquebar, Bengal, and China. Two years after, his Da- 
nifh ma jeſty granted a new charter to his Eaſt India Company, with vaſt 
privileges; und for ſome time its commerce was carried on with great vi- 
gour. I ſhall juſt mention, that the Danes likewiſe 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, and the ſmall iſland of St. John, in the Weſt 
Indies, which are free ports and celebrated for ſmuggling ; alſo the fort of 
Chriſtianburg' on the coaſt of Guinea; and carry on a conſiderable com- 
Rees !! wn” rn ere hp eas net 
__ CuntostTiES, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL.) Denmark Proper af. 
fords fewer-of thefe than the hugh come of his Daniſh: (= nl nay ane] 
iI we except the contents of the Royal Muſeum gt Copephagen, which 
conliſts of a numerous collection of both, It contains ſeveral good paint · 
ings and a fine collection of coins, particularly thoſe of the Conſulz in the 
time of the Roman Republic, and of the emperors after the ſeat of em · 
pire was divided into the Eaſt and Weſt, | Beſides artificial ſkeletons, 
2vory earvings; models, clock-work, anda beautiful cabinet of ivory and 
ebony, made by a Daniſh artiſt who Was blind, here are to be ſeen two 
famous antique mpg, oc] the one of gold, the other of filver, and 
both of the form of a bunting horn: that of gold ſeems to be of Pagan 
manufacture; and from the raiſed hieroglyphical figures on its outſide, it 
probably was made uſe Au in religious ceremonies: it ig about two feet 
nine inches long, weighs 102 ounces, contains to 'Engliſh' pints and a 
half, and was found in the dioceſe of Ripen, in the year 1639. The 
other, of filver, weighs about four pounds, and: is termed Corzu Olden- 


_ Gurgicum ; Which, they ſay, was preſented to Otho I. duke of Olden-' 


| bury, by a ghoſt. Some, however, are of opinion, that this veſſel was 
made by order of Chriſtian 1. king of Denmark, the firſt of the Olden- 
burg race, who reigned in 1448. 1 ſhall Juſt mention in this place, that 
ſeveral veſſels of different metals, and the ſame form, have been found in 
the North of England, and are probably of Daniſh original. This mus 
ſeum is Tikewife furniſhed with a-prodi 


8 of medals ancient and modern. Many curious aſtronomical inſtruments 
are likewiſe placed in the round tower at Copenhagen; which is fo con- 
trived that a coach may drive to its top. The ſtave of Anglen, Tying 
between Flenſburg and Sleſwick, is alſo eſteemed a coriofity, as giving its 
name to the 1 we or Anglo- Saxon inhabitants of Great Britain, and 
the anceſtors of the bulk of the modern Engliſfſf n.. 
The greateſt 'rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, 
however, by geographers; I mean thoſe ancient inſcriptions upon rod. 
that are mentioned by antiquaries" and Hiſtorlaus; and are generally | 
thought to be the old and” original manner of writing, before the uſe pf, « 
paper of any kind, and wazen tables, was known:” Theſe characters te. 
Runie, and ſo imperfeckly underſtood by the learned themſelves, that 
their meaning is very uncertain; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical. 
Stephapus, in his notes upon Saxo-Grammaricus, has exhibited ſpecimens 


- of ſeveratof thoſe inſcriptions,” _ n 5 
„Ci consT ITU rio, GovErN- } The anctent conſtitution of 
ur AND AW. 8 Denmark was originally much 
pon the lame plan with other Gothic governments. The king came to 
* throne by election; and, in conjunction wind the ſounte- where pa wy 
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ſided, was inveſted with the executive power. He likewiſe commanded 
the army, and decided finally all che diſputes which aroſe between his ſub- 
jets, The legiſlative power, together with the right of election of the 
king, was veſted in the ſtates ; who were compoſed, firſt, of the order of 
nobility, and ſecondly, the brder of the citizens and farmers: and after 
the Chriſtian religion had gained ground in the North, the clergy were 
alſo'admiited, not only to be an order of the ſtates, but to have ſeats 
likewiſe«in the ſenate. Theſe orders had their reſpective rights and pri- 
vileges, and were independent of. each other; the crown had alſo. its pre- 
rogatives, and a certain fixed revenue arifing out of lands, which. were 
appropriated to its ſupport. This conſtitution bad many evident advan- 
tages: but, unfortunately, the balance of this e e was never 
| properly adjoſted; fo that the nobles very ſoon aſſumed a dictatorial pow- 
er, and greatly oppreſſed the people, as the national aſſemblies were not 
regularly held to redreſs their grievances. And when the Roman Catholic 
clergy came to have a ſhare in the civil government, they far ſurpaſſed the 
nobility in pride and ambition. Ihe repreſentatives of the people had 
| neither power, credit, nor talents, to counteract the efforts of the other 
two orders, who forced the crown to give up its prerogatives, and to op- 
preſs and tyrannize over the people. Chriſtian the Second, by endeavour- - 
Ing in an imprudent manner to ſtem the torrent of their oppreſſion, loſt. 
his crown and his liberty; but Chriſtian the Third, by uniting himſelf 
with the nobles and the ſenate, deſtroyed the power of the clergy, though 
the opprotion of he, common-people by the nobility ſtill remained. Ar 
length, in-the reign/of Fredrick he Third, the people inſtead of exerting 
themſelves to remedy the defects of the conſtitution, and to maintain their 
| common liberties, were ſo infatuated as to make the king deſpotic, in 
hopes thereby of rendering themſelves leſs ſubject to the tyranny: of the 
nobility, A ſeries of unſucceſsful wars had brought the nation in general 
into ſo miſerble a condition, that the public had not money for paying 
off the army. The diſpute came to-a ſhort queſtion, which was, that the 
nobles ſhould ſubmit to taxes, from which. they pleaded an exemption. 
The inferior people upon this threw their eyes towards the king, for 
relief and protection from the oppreſſions of the intermediate order of no- 
bility: in this they were encouraged by the elergy. In a meeting of the 
tes, it was propoſed that the nobles ſhould bear their ſhare in the com» 
mon burden. Upon this, Otta Cracg put the people in mind that the 
commons were no more than faves to the lordses. a. 
This was the watch-word which had been concerted between between 
the leaders of the commons, the clergy, and even the court itſelf. Nan- 
fon, the ſpeaker of the commons, catched hold of the term Slavery ß 
ine aſſembly broke up in a ferment ; and the commons, with the e 
Fe to a houſe of their own, where they reſolved to make the kin 
x omn tender of their liberties and ſervices, and formally to eſtabliſh in 
ogy the hereditary ſueceſſion to their crown. This reſolytion was 
Xccuted the next day. The biſhop of Copenhagen officiated: as ſpeaker 
ek... clergy and commons. The king accepted of their tender, pro- 
5 418 them relief and protection. The gates of Copenhagen were ſhut g 
| i nobility, finding the nerves of their power thus cut, ſubmitted _ 
«te ge January. b the three eee of nol, clergy 
| h of January 1061, the three orders of nobility, e hy. 
ed Nes 147 each e by which the 3 that > 8 
| Gould hereditary in 55 ee as W e een c 
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the male line, and by which they inveſted the king with abſolute power, 
and gave him the right to regulate the ſucceſſion and the regency, in caſc 
of a minority. This renunciation of their rights, ſubſcribed by the firſt 
nobility, is ſtill preſerved as a precious relic among the archives of the 
royal Ami A relic, which perpetuates the memory of the humbled 
infolence of the nobles, and the hypocriſy of the prince, who, to gratify 
his revenge againſt them, perſuaded the people that his only wiſhes were 
to repair adecayed-edifice, and then excited them to pull it ro the ground, 
cruthing themſelves under its ruins. 4 
After this extraordinary revolution in the government, the king of 
Denmark diveſted the nobility of many of the privileges which they had 
before enjoyed ; but he took no method to relieve thofe poor people who 
had been the inſtruments of inveſting him with the ſovereign power, but 
left them in the ſame ſtare of ſlavery in which they were before, and in 
which they have remained to the preſent age. When the revolution in the 
reign of Frederick the Third had been effected, the king re-united in his 
perſon all the rights of the ſovereign power; but as he could not exer- 
ciſe all by himſelf, he was obliged to intruſt ſome part of the executive 
power to his ſubjects; the ſupreme court of judicature for the kingdoms 
of Denmark and Norway is holden in the-royal palace of Copenhagen, of 
which the king is the nominal preſident. hat they call the German 
3 have likewiſe their ſupreme tribunal; which, for the duchy of 


olſtein is holden at Glue t; and for the duchy of Sleſwick in the 1 
town of that name. | | 5 1 i | ; g 
As to matters of importance, the king for the moſt part decides in bi 1 
council, the members of which are named and diſplaced at his will, It 1 
1s in this council that the laws are propoſed, diſcuſſed, and receive the © 
royal authority; and that any great chavges or eſtabliſhments are propoſed, l 
und approved or rejected by the king. It is here likewiſe, or in the ca. 2 
binet, that he grants privileges, and decides upon the Explication of laus, * 
their extenſion, or their reſtriction; and, in fact, it is here that the king 5 
expreſſes his will upon the moſt important affairs of his kingdom. 1 
In this kingdom, as in many others, the king is ſuppoſed to be pee. hi 
ſent to adminitter juſtice in the ſupreme court of his kingdom; and, there. 15 
fore, the kings of Denmark not only preſide nominally in the ſovefeigi ; a 
court of juſtice, but they have a throne erected in it, towards which the 7 
lawyers always addreſs their diſcourſes in pleading, and the judges the del 
ſame in giving their opinion. Every year the king is preſent at the * 
opening of this court, and often gives the judges ſuch inſtructions 3s he 'F P 
thinks proper. The decifion of theſe jw#yes is final in all civil action; Bl * 
bdut no eriminal ſentence of a capital nature can be carried into execution | 7 
, till it is ſigned by the king. F NL LY . 3 on 
There are many excellent regulations for the adminiſtration of juſtice 1 bein 
Denmark; but notwithſtanding this, it is ſo far from being diftribut thes 
in an equal and impartial manner, that a poor man can ſcarcely ever at 10 
zuſtice in this country againſt one of the nobility, or againſt one u 1 by 
. favoured by the court, or by the chief miniſter, If the laws are ſo clearif Ks 
in favour of the former, that the judges are. aſhamed to decide ago the f 
them, the latter, through the favour of the miniſter, obtains an 0 bear ; 
from the king to ſtop all the law-proceedings, or a diſpenſation from * ah, 
ſerving particular laws; ahd-there the matter ends. The code of 5 the kj 
preſent eſtabliſhed in Denmark-was publiſhed by Chriſtian v. founde 10 R 


on the code of Valdemar, and all the other codes which have podle 
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ubliſhed,. and is nearly the ſame with that publiſhed in Norway, Theſe , 
Jaws are very juſt and clear; and, if they were impartially carried into 
execution, would be productive of many beneficial Wa jc to the 
people. But as the king can change and alter the laws, and diſpenſe with 
them as he pleaſes, and ſupport his miniſters and favourites in any acts of 
violence and injuſtice, the people of Denmark undergo a great degree of / 
tyranny and oppreſſion, and have abundant reaſon td regret the tameneſs : 
and ſervility with which their liberties have been - ſurrendered into the 
bands of their monar cls. „ tr en Tn 

PuxisnuzN Ts.] The common method of execution in Denmark is 
beheading and hanging: in ſome caſes, as an aggravation of the puniſh- 
ment, the hand is chopped off before the other part of the ſentence is ex- 
ecuted. For the moſt atrocious crimes, ſuch as the murder of a father 
vr mother, huſband or wife, and robbery upon the highway, the male- 
factor is broken upon the wheel. But en oa 6 are not com- 
mon in Denmark: and the other principal modes of puniſnment are brand- 
ing in the face, whipping, condemnation to the raſp-Houſe, to houſes of 
correction, and to public labour and impriſonment ; all which are varied. 
in duration and rigour, according to the nature of the crime. 

' PotiticAL AND NATURAL] After the acceſſion of his preſent ma- 
 InTegesTs of DENMARK, 1 jeſty, his court ſeemed for ſome time 
to have altered its maxims. His father, it is true, obſerved a moſt re- 
ſpectable neutrality during the late war; but never could get rid of French 
influence, notwithſtanding his connections with Great Britain. The 
ſubſidies he received maintained his army; but his family-diſputes with 
Ruflia concerning Holſtein, and the aſcendancy which elle French had 
obtained over the Swedes, not to mention many other matters, did not 
ſuffer him to act that deciſive part in the affairs of Europe, to Which he 
was invited by his ſituation; eſpecially about the time when the treaty of 

Cloſter · ſeven was concluded. His preſent Daniſh majeſty's plan ſeemed, 
ſoon after his acceſſion, to be that of forming his dominions into a ſtate 

of independency, by availing himſelf of their natural advantages. But 
i lundry events which have ſince happened, and tlie general feebleneſs of 


ere bis adminiſtration, have prevented any further expectations being formed, 
0 that the real welfare of Denmark will be promoted; at Aeaſt in any great 
2 depive; during the preſent rei gg. nn 

the | th 1 15 to the external intereſts of Denmark, they are certainly 
the beſt lecyred by cultivating a friendſhip with the maritime powers. The 
« he *xports of Denmark enable her to carry on à very profitable trade with 


France, Spain, and the Mediterranean; and ſhie has been particularly 

| courted by the Mahometan ſtates, on account of "her ſhip-building ſlores. 
The preſent imperial family of Ruffia has many claims upon Benmark, 

"account of 'Holſtein ; but there is at preſent, ſmall appearance of her 


. engaged in a war on that account, Ve the Swedes to regaiu 

: Oy character, and to be eic ena ſo enterpriſing a prince 

» harles XII. hey probably would endeavour to repoflefs themſelves, - 

ems, of the fine provinces torn from them by Denmark. But the 

bps danger that can ariſe to Denmark from a foreign power is, when 

ns altic ſea (as has ox, ang more than once) is ſo frozen over as to 
yon only men but heavy artillery; in which caſe the Swedes baye 

he 3 ba e great W and to th reaten the conqueſt <8 7 

*EVENURS.] His Daniſh S revenues have three ſources: the 
* . 8 im- 


nnn. 


 ipoſiians he lays upon his own ſubjects; the duties paid by foreigners ; 
'and his own Auel lands, including confiſcations. Wine, ſalt, to- 
bacco, and proviſions of all kinds, are raxed. Marriages, paper, cor 
. porations, land, houſes, and poll- money, alſo faiſe a conſiderable ſum, 
The expences of fortifications are borne by the people: and when the 
king's daughter is married, they pay about 100,900 rix-dollars towards 
her portion. The reader is to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Den- 
mark are very uncertain, becauſe they may be abated or raiſed at the king's 
will. Cuſtoms, and tolls upon exports and nnports, are more certain, 
The tolls paid by firargers, ariſe chiefly from foreign ſhips that paſs 
through the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait of half a 
mile between Schonen and the iſland of Zealand. Theſe tolls are in 
prot rtion to the fize of the ſhip and value of the cargo, exhibited in 
bills of lading. This tax, which forms a capital part of his Daniſh ma - 
jeſty's revenue, has more than once thrown the northern parts of Europe 
into a flame. It was often diſpured by the Engliſh and Dutch, being 
nothing more originally than a voluntary contribution of the merchants 
towards the expence of the & {= $03 on the coaſt ; and the Swedes, who 


command the oppoſite fide of the paſs, for ſome time refuſed to pay it: | 
but in the treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, under the gui- a 
rantee of his Bina mazeſty George I. the Swedes agreed to pay the 

fame rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great Britain and the en 
lands. The firſt treaty relative to it, was by the Emperor Charles V. 4 
on behalf of his ſubjects in the Low Countries. The toll is paid at Eb e 
ſinour, a town ſituated on the Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, It 
2nd about 18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The whole revenue k 
Peamark, including what is received at Elfinour, amounts at preſent to :. u 
boye 5,000,000 of Tix- dollars, or 1,002,0001. ſterling yearly. 1 
_ The following is a liſt of the king's revenues, excluſive of his private eſtatei. + 
BED. e VVVwWMEl,„ñ —— : 
+ , Tribute of hard corn or land ta. 15,000 00 ba 
| Cy th any 5s poll · tax, pound | _ 950000 * 
Cuſtom houſe duties, 1 = IR 154,008 rei 
Duties of the Sound, = „„ „ 8 nl 
Duties of Jutland, from falt-pity _ _ „ J½%0öh the 
g Tythes and poll-tax of Norway 7770,00 lete 
Tous of Bergen, Drontheim, Chriftianſand, and Chriſtians, 5b BW vit 
Other tolls, _ FFF pen 
Revenue from mines, VVV 5 the 
it Revenue from Sleſwick, Holſtein, Oldeaburgh and 1. 690,00 . * © 
= —- 28 menhorſt, VVV with 
=: Taxes on acorns, and maſt from beech, _ — 20% en 
ES _ Tolls on the Weſer, . __- . „„ 0 0 H 
; Poſt- office, IS | - 3 70,000 Uinay 
Farms of Iceland and Ferro. „ $66 

Farms of Bronholm, -—- „„ . 

rr Elders. = . — — 2 

15 Stamp Paper, „„ 8 e . 


Sum total, 5042 
In Engliſh money, 1,00 


Im money Le 4544700 5 2 c 
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ing the degeneracy of their people in martial affairs, were very reſpect- 
able princes, by the number and diſcipline of their troops, which they 
kept up with vaſt care. The preſent military force of Denmark 


| AkNYAND Navy.) Thethcee laſt kings of Denmark, notwithſtand- 


of 70,000 men, cavalry and infantry, the greateſt part of which conſiſts 


of a militia who receive no pay, but are regiſtered on the army lift, and 


every Sunday exerciſed. The regular troops are about 20,000 and moſl- 


ly foreigners, or moſt of whom. are officered by foreigners ; for Frederic 


III. was teo refined 2 to truſt his ſecurity in the hands of thoſe 


he had tricked out of their liberty. bough this army is extremely 
burdenſome to the nation, yet it colts little to the crown: great part of 
the infantry lie in Norway, where they live upon the beors at free quar- 
ter; and in Denmark the peaſantry are ebliged to maintain the cavalry 
in victuals and lodging, and even tofurniſh them with money. The pre- 
ſent fleet of Denmark is compoſed of 36 ſhips of the line, and 8 fri- 
gates; but many of the ſhips being old, and wanting great repairs, if 
ey can fend out 25 ſhips upon the greateſt emergency, thi: is ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt they can do. This fleet is generally ſtationed at Copenhas 
en, where are the dock-yards, — and all he materials neceſ- 
ary for the uſe of the marine. They have 26, oo regiſtered ſeamen, 
who cannot quit the kingdom without leave, nor ſerve onboard a mer- 
chant · man without permitſion from the admiralty; 4000 of theſe are ke 
in conſtant pay Pak employed in the dock- ards; their pay however, 
ſcarcely amounts to nine (ſhillings a month, e they have a ſort of. 
e with ſome proviſions and lodgings allowed for themſelves and 
thes, a 
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of the Elephau-, and that of Dareburg: the former was inſtituted by 
Chriſtian I. in the year 1478, and is deemed the moſt honourable; its 
badge is an elephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſet in diamonds, and ſuſ- 
pended to a ſky blue watered ribbon; worn like the George in England 
over the right ſhoulder the number of its members, belides the ſove- 
reign, are thirty, and the knights of it are addreſſed by the title of ex- 


the higheſt antiquity, inſtituted in the yer 1219, but it became obſo- 
| ke, and was revived in 1671 by Chriſtian V. conſiſt of a white ribbon 
with au edges, worn ſcarf ways over the right ſhoulder; from which de- 
pends a ſmall croſs of diamonds, and an embroidered ſtar on the breaſt of 
the coat, ſurrounded with the motto, Pictare & juftitia, The badge is 
, acroſs pattee enamelled white, on the centre the letter C and 5 crowned 
"th a regal crown, and this motto Re/itutor- The number of knights 
u numerous and not limited. | 


Pa a We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark to a very extraor- 


N in Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo-Grammaticus, at a time 
(che 1 zch century) when it was loſt in all other parts of the European 


U the lame time ennobled by his ſtyle, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities of 
n Ivy. We can however collect enough from him to conclude, 


"oh | G.3 _ 


- Oxvens or KNIGHTH00D IN DenmarKk-]) Theſe are two; that 


delleney. The badges of the Daneburg order, which is ſaid to be of 


mat phznomenon ; I mean, the revival of the purity of the Latin 
dontinent. Saxo, like the other hiſtorians of his age, has adopted, and 


e Ancient Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, and other 
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northern nations, had their bards, who recounted the military atchieve. 
ments of their heroes; and that their firſt hiſtories were written in verſe. 
There can be no doubt that the Scandinavians or Cimbri, and the Teu- 
tones (the inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were Scy- 
thians by their original; but how far the tracts of land, called either 
Scythia® or Gaul, formerly reached, is uncertain. 5 | 
Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſh king is uncertain ; and 
thoſe of the 3 whom they commanded were ſo blended together, that 
It is impoſſible for the reader to conceive a preciſe idea of the old Scandi- 
navian hiſtory; This, undoubtedly, was owing to the remains of their 
Scythian cuſtoms, particularly that of removing from one country to an- 
other; and of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining together in expeditions by 
ſea or land; and the adventurers being denominated after their chief 
leaders. Thus the terms Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, 
and Normans, were promiſcuouſly uſed long after the time of Charle- 
magne. Even the ſhort revival ot literature, under that prince, throws 
very little light upon the Daniſh hiſtory. All we know is, that the in- 
habitants of Scandinavia, in their maritime expeditions, went generally 
under the name of Saxons with foreigners ; That they were bold adven- 
furers,. rude, fierce, and martial: that ſo far back as the year of Chriſt 
500, they inſulted al the ſea-coaſts of Europe; that they ſettled in Ire- 
and, where they built ſtone-houſes ; and that they became -maſters of 
England, and ſome part of Scotland; both which kingdoms ſtil! retain 
proofs of their barbarity. When we read the hiſtory of Denmark and 
That of England, under the Daniſh princes who reigned over both coun- 
tries, we meet with but a faint reſemblance of events; but the Danes as 
conquerors, always give themſelves the ſuperiority over the Engliſh, | 
In the eleventh century under Canute the Great, Denmark may be ſaid 
to have been in its zenith of glory, as far as extent of dominion can give. 
Yanction to the expreſſion. Few very intereſting events in Denmark pre- 
_ ceded the year 1387, when Margaret mounted that throne ; and partly by. 
; — addreſs, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of 
almar, anno 1397, by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of Swe. 
den, Denmark, and Norway. She held her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and 
courage, that ſhe was juſtly ſtyled the Semiramis of the North. Her ſuc- 
deſſors being deſtitute of her great qualifications, the union of Calmar, 
by which the three kingdoms were in future to be under one ſovereign, 
fell to nothing; but Norway ftill continued annexed td Denmark. About 
the year 1448, the crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Olden- 
burg, from whom the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended. 
In 1513, Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, one of the moſt complete 
tyrants that modern times have produced, mounted the throne of Den. 
mark; and having married the ſiſter of the emperor Charles V. he gale 
a full looſe to his innate cruelty. Being driven out of Sweden, for tht 
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By Seythia may be underſtood all thoſe northern countries of Europe and Afis 
© (now inhabited by the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Ruſſtans, and Tartars, fee 
IntroduQion,) whoſe inhabitants overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and con 
tinued ſo late as the 23th century to iſſue forth in large bodies, and naval enen 
' Favaging the more ſouthern and fertile kingdoms of Europe; hence by Sir We 5 
Temple, and other hiſtorians, they are termed the Northern Hive, the Mather of BEI 


ones the Storthaiſe of Europe.” | 
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bloody maſſacres he committed there, the Danes rebelled againſt him 
likewiſe ; and he fled, with his wife and children, into the Netherlands. 


Frederick duke of Holſtein was unanimouſly called to the throne, on 


the depoſition of his erùuel nephew, who openly embraced the opinions of | 
Luther, and about the year 1 536, the proteſtant religion was eſtablilhed 


in Denmark, by that wiſe and politic prince Chriſtian III. 

Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 8 « was Choſen for the head of the 

proteſtant league, formed againſt the 

in his own perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominions; when he 
was ſucceeded in that command by Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden. 
The Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 1648, to lower the 
duties of the Sound, his ſon Frederic III. conſented to accept of an an- 
nuity of ' 150,000 florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this, per- 
ſuaded him to declare war againſt . Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden; 
which had almoſt coſt him his crown in 1657. Charles ſtormed the fort- 
reſs of Fredericftadt ; and in the ſucceeding winter he marched his arm 
over the ice to the iſland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Danith troops, 
took Odenſee and Nyburg, and marched over the Great Belt to beſiege 
Copenhagen itſelf. Cromwell, who then governed England under the 
title of Protector, ipterpoſed ; and Frederic defended his capital with 
great magnanimity till the peace of Roſchild ; by which Frederic ceded 
the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, the iſland of Bornholm, 
and Bahus and Drontheim in Norway, to the Swedes. Frederic ſought 
to elude thoſe ſevere terms ; but Charles took Cronenburgh, and once 
more beſieged Copenhagen by ſea and land. The ſteady intrepid conduct 
of Frederic, under theſe misfortunes, endeared him to his ſubjetts; and 


arrived in the Baltic, and beat the Swediſh fleet. The fortune of war 
was now entirely changed in favour of Frederic, who ſhewed on every 


Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, might have carried the war in- 
to Sweden, had not the Engliſh fleet under Montague, appeared in the 
Baltic, - This enabled Charles to beſiege Copenhagen a third time; but 
e- France and England offering their mediation, a peace was concluded in 

chat capital ; by which the iſland of Bornholm returned to the Danes; 
but the iſland of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained 
with the Swedes. 85 | 


magnanimous behaviour of Frederic, under the moſt imminent dangers, 


zreatly endeared him in their eyes; and he at length became abſolute, in 
the manner already related. Frederic was ſueceeded in 1670, by his fon 
Chriſtian V. Who obliged the duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renougce all 
the advantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſchild, . He then re- 


de bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI, of Sweden, This defeat 
za not put an end to the war; which Chritian obſtinately continued, 
Ul he was ered entirely at the battle of Landſcroon : and having al- 
oll exhauſted his dominions in his military operations, and being in a 
, abandoned by all his allies, he was forced to fign a treaty, on 
15 «mms preſcribed” by France, in 1670. Chriſtian however, did not 
5 from his military attempts; and at laſt he became the ally and ſuh- 
7 of Lewis XIV, who was m_ threatening Europe with chains, 
5 0 s 4 5 
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ouſe of Auſtria ; but, though brave 


the citizens of Copenhagen made an admirable defence till a Dutch fleet ' 


occaſion great abilities, both civil and military; and having forced 


Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yet the 
and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even tian to his own, / 


covered a number of places in Schonen ; but his in was defeated in 
e 


Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with the Holſtei- 
ners, Hamburghers, and other northern powers, died in 1699. He was 
ſucceeded by Frederic IV. who, like his predeceſſors, maintained his 
pretenſions upon Holſtein ; and probably muſt have become maſter of 
that duchy, had not the Englith and Dutch Heets raiſed the ſiege of Ton: 
ningen, while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was then 
no more than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Copen - 
Hagen, to aifſt his brother-in-law the duke of Holſtein. Charles proba- 
bly would have made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſh 
majeſty agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in tho 
duke's favour. By another treaty concluded with the States General, 
Charles obliged himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who were to be paid 
by the confederates ; and afterwards did great ſervice againſt the French 
in the war of Queen Anne. | | | | 
Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars 
with the >wedes, and while Charles XII. was an exile at Bender, he 
made a deſcent upon the Swediſh Pomerania ; and another, 1n the year 
112, upon Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops however, 
were totally defeated by the Swedes at Gadeſbuch, who laid his favourite 
city of Altena in aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelf, by ſeizing great part 
of the ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh is Rana count Steinbock, 
to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In the year 17 16, the 
ſucceſſes of Frederic were ſo great, by taking Tonningen and Stralſund, 
by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wiſmar in Pome- 
Tania, that his allies began to ſuſpe& he was aiming at the ſovereignty 
of all Scand navia. Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from his ex- 
le, he renewed the war againſt Denmark with a moſt imbittered ſpirit ; 
but on the death of that prince, who was killed at the ſiege of Frederic: 
fal, Frederic durſt not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majeſty's medi 
ation between him and the crown of Sweden; in conſequence of which | 
Aa peace was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poſſeſſion of the | 
duchy of Sleſwick. Frederic died in the year 1730, aſter having tuo : 
Fears before ſeen his capital reduced to aſhes by an accidental fire. His 
- Jon and ſucceflor, Chriſtian Frederic, or Chriſtian VI. made no other | 
{ 


uſe of his power, and the advantages with which he mounted the throne, 
than to cultivate peace with all his neighbours, and to promote the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects; whom he eaſed of many oppreſſive taxes. 
In 17345 after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction “, Chriſtian ſent \ 
6 o men to the affiſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the fuc- n 
ceſſion to the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet he was el 1 
lous of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the Ham- v 
burghers to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to aboliſh their bank, toad. f 
mit the coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of ſilrer u 
marks. He had, two years after, viz. in 738, a diſpute with his Bri- 0 
- tannic majeſty about the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had been t 
mortgaged to the latter by a duke of Holbein Lawenburg, and which 
Chriſtian ſai belonged to him. Some blood was ſpilt during the con 
teſt; in which Chriftian, it is thought, never was in earneſt. 1 
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brought on, however, a treaty, in which he availed himſelf of his. Bri 
tannic maje ſty's predilection for his German dominions ; for he agreed to 

ay Chriſtian a ſubtidy of 70,0001. ſterling a year, on condition of keep- 
ing in readineis 7000 troops for the 13 of Hanover: this was a 
gainful bargain for Denmark, And two years after, he ſeized ſome 


Dutch ſhips, for trading without his leave to iceland; but the difference 


was made up by the mediation af Sweden. Chriſtian had ſo great a party 


in that kingdom, that it was generally thought he would revive the union 


of Calmar, bę procuring his ſon to be declared ſueceſſor to his then Swe» 
diſh majeſty Hows ſteps for that purpoſe were certainly taken; but 

whatever Chriſſian's views might ha · e been, the deſign was fruſtrated by 

the jealouſy of other powers, who could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing 

all Scandinavia ſubject to one family, Chriſtian died in 1746, with the 

character of being the father of his people. ls 


His ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, married the princeſs 


Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty George II. He improved up- 
on his father's plan, for the happineſs of his people; but took no con- 
cern, except that of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his 
intervention that the treaty of Cloſter-ſeven was concluded between his 
royal highneſs the late duke of Cumberland, and the French general 
Richlieu, Upon the death of his firſt queen, who was mother to his preſent 
Daniſh majeſſy, he married a daughter of the duke of Brunſwic- Wolfen⸗ 
buttle; and died in 1766. His ſon, Chriſtian VII. was born the 29th 


of January 1749; and married his preſent Britannic majeſty's youngeſt 


er, the princeſs Carolina-Matilda. But this alliance, though it wore 
at firſt a very promiſing appearance, yet had in the event a very unfor- 
tunate termination. This is partly attributed to the intrigues of the 
queen-dowayer, mpther=in-law to the preſent king, who has a ſon named 
Frederic, and whom ſhe is repreſented as deſirous of raifing to the throne.” 
She poſſeſſes a great degree ot diſſimulation, and when the princeſs Caro- 
lina-Matilc apame to Copenhagen, ſhe received her with all the appear- 
ance of friendſhip and affection, acquainting her with all the King's 
faults, and at the ſame time telling her, that ſhe would take every op 
portunity, as a mother, to aſſiſt her in reclaiming him. By this rette 
ſhe became the depofitary of all the young queen's ſecrets, whilſt at the 
ame time it is ſaid, ſhe placed people about the king, to keep him con- 
ſtantly engaged in all kinds of riot or debauchery, to which ſne knew he 
Vas naturally too much inclined :* and at length it was ſo ordered, that a 
miſtreſs was thrown in the ki ng's way. whom he was purſuaded to keep 
in his palace. When the king was upon his travels, the-queen-downger 


| on frequently to viſit the young queen Matilda; and under the maſk of 


endſhip and 


* affection, told her often of the debaucheries and exceſſes 
fo 


the king had fallen into in Holland, England, and France, and 


alten perſuaded her not to live with him But as ſoon as the king re- 


turned, the queen reproaching him with his conduct, though in a gen- 
- naQner, his mother- in- lac immediately took his part, and endeavour- 


to perſuade the k 


ng to give no ear to her counſels, as it was preſump- 
ueen of Denmark to direct the king. Queen Matilda now be- 
cover the deſigns of the queen-dowager, and afterwards lived 


uon in a 
gan to di 


y good terms with the king, who for a time was much reclaimed. 


ee alſo no aſſumed to herſelf the part which the queen - dow- 


en complimented with, the management af public affairs. This 
: $ the old queen to the quick; and her thoughts were now entirely . 
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evpicd with ſchemes of revenge, She at length found means to gratify 
X in a very ample manner. About the end ot the year 1770, it was oh. 
ſerved that Brandt and Struenſee were particularly regarded by the king; 
the former as a favourite, and the latter as a miniſter, and that they paid 
great court to queen Matilda, and were ſupported by her. This opened 
a new ſcene of intrigue at Copenhagen: all the diſcarded placemen paid 
their court to the queen-dowager, and ſhe became the head and pu troneſs 
of the party. Old count Moltke, an artful diſplaced ſtateſman, and others, 
who were well verſed in intrigues of this nature, perceiving that they 
had unexperienced young perſons to contend with, who, though they 
might mean well, had not ſuſtieient knowledge and capacity to conduct the 
public affairs, very ſoon predicted their ruin. Struenſee and Brandt wanted 
to make a reform in the adminiſtration of public affairs at once, which 
thould have been the work of time ; and thereby made a great number 
of enemies, among choſe whoſe intereſt it was that things ſhould continue 
upon the ſame footing that they had been for ſome time before. After 
this queen Matilda was delivered of a daughter, but as ſoon as the queen- 
dowager ſaw her, ſhe immediately turned back, and with a malicious 
ſmile, declared that the child had all the features of Struenſce : on 
which her friends publiſhed it among the people, that the queen muſt 
have had an intrigue with Struenſee ; which was corroborated by the 
queen's often ſpeaking with this miniſter in public. A great variety of 
_ evil reports were now propagated againſt the reigning queen ; and an- 
© Other report was alſo induitrioufly ſpread, that the governing party had 
formed a deſign to ſuperſede the king, as being incapable of govern- 
ing; that the queen was to be declared regent during the minority of 
der ſon; and that Struenſee was to be her prime-miniſter. Whatever 
Struenſee did to reform the abuſes of the late miniſtry, was repreſented 
to the people as ſo many attacks upon, and attempts to For aheg the 
government of the kingdom. By ſuch means the people began to be 
greatly incenſed againſt this miniſter : and as he alſo wanted to make 3 
reform in the military, he gave great offence to the troops, at the head 
of which were fome of the creatures of the queen-dowager, who took 
every opportunity to make their inferior officers believe, that it was the 
deſign of Struenſee to change the whole ſyſtem of government. It mult 
be admitted, that this miniſter ſeems in many reſpects to have acted 
very imprudently, and to have been too much under the guidance of his 
paſſions : his principles alſo appear to have been of the libertine kind. 
Many councils were held between the queen-dowager and her friends 
upon the proper meaſures to be taken for effectuating their deſigns: and 
it was at length reſolved to ſurpriſe the king in the middle of the night, 
aud force him immediately to ſign an order, which was to be prepar 
in readineſs, for committing the perſons before mentioned to ſeparate 
priſons, to accuſe them of high treaſon in general, and in particular 
of a deſign to poiſon, or dethrone the king; and if that could not be 
properly ſupported, by torture or otherwiſe, to procure witneſſes to 
confirm the report of a criminal commerce betweet/the queen and St 
enſec. This was an ungertaking of ſo hazardous a nature, that the 
wary count Moltke, and moſt of the queen-dowager*s friends, who ha 
any thing to loſe, drew back, endeavouring to animate others, but & 
cuſing themſelves from taking any open and active part in this 5 
However, the queen-dowager at laſt procured a ſufficient number gf 
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tee inſtruments for the execution of her deſigns. On the 1Cth of Ja- 


nuary, 1772, 2 maſked ball was given at the court of Denmark, The 


king had danced at this ball, and afterwards played at quadrille with ge- 
neral Gabler, his lady, and counſellor Struenſee, brother to the count. 
The queen, after dancing as uſual one country dance with the king, 
gare her hand to count Struenſee during the remainder of the evening. 


count Brandt. About four the ſame morning, prince Frederic, who 
had alſo been at the ball, got up and dreſſed himſelf, and went with the 
veen-dowager to the king's bed-chamber, accompanied by general Eich- 


to awake him, and in the midſt of the ſurpriſe and alarm, that this un- 
expected intruſion excited, they informed him, that queen Matilda and 
the two Struenſees were at that inſtant buſy in drawing up an act of re- 
nunciation. of the crown, which they would immediately after compel 


nent a danger, was to ſign thoſe orders without loſs of time, which they 
had brought with them, for arreſting the queen and her accomplices. Ie 
rs ſaid, that the king was not eaſily prevailed upon to ſign theſe orders; 

ut at length complied, though with reluctance and heſitation. Count 
Rantzau, and three offigers, were diſpatched at that untimely hour to 
the queen's apartments, and immediately arreſted her. She was put in- 
to one of the king's coaches, in which ſhe was conveyed to the caſtle of 
Cronenburgh, together with the infant princels, attended by lady Moſtyn, 
and'eſcorted by a party of dragoons, In the mean time, Struenſee and 
Brandt were alſo ſeized in their heds, and impriſoned in the citadel. 


about eighteen, and thrown into configement. 
this ſeemed to be entirely lodged in the hands of the queen-dowager and 
her ſon, ſupported and aſſiſted by thoſe who had the principal fla 

the revolution; while the king appeared to be little more than a pagean 
whoſe perſon and name it. was neceſſary. occaſionally to make uſe of, 
All the officers who had a hand in the revolution were immediately pro: 
moted, and an almoſt total change took place in. all the departments o 
adminiſtration. A new council was appointed, in which prince Frederi 
prefided, and a commiſſion of eight members, to examine N 


She retired about two in the morning, and was followed by him and 


edt and count Rantzau. They ordered his majeſty's valet - de. chambre 


him to fign : and that the only means he could uſe to prevent ſq immi- 
© 


re ig 


Struenſee's brother, ſome of his adherents, and moſt of the members 
of the late adminiſtration, ere ſeized the ſame night, to the number of 
The government after 


Is the priſoners, and to commence a proceſs againſt them. e ſon 

nd queen Matilda, the prince royal, who was entered into the fifth year 0 

bt, dis age, was put into the care of a lady of quality, who was appointed 
ed govrerneſs, under the ſuperintendency of the queen - dowager. Struen:- 


8. ſentence of death, They were beheaded on the 28th of April, 
ap their right hands previouſly cut off; but many of their friends 
K herents were afterwards ſet at liberty. Struenſee at firſt had abſo- 
5 denied havin f 

bank 

duced to do this only by | is guilt in 
a his y the fear of torture, the proofs of his guilt in 
1 3234 were eſteemed notorious, and bis confeffons full and expli- 


majeſty 


der © no meaſures were adopted by the court of Great Britain to 
F hie queen's charadter in thisreſpect, But in May, his Britannig | 


* and Brandt were put in irons, and very rigorouſly treated in priſon : _ 
mey both underwent long and frequent examinations, and at length re- 


cor fi any criminal intercourſe with the queen; but this 
erwards confeiſed ; and though he is ſaid by ſome to haye been in- 
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majeſty ſent a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to convoy that princeſs to Ger. 
many, and appointed the city of Zell, in his electoral dominions, for the 


place of her future reſidence. She died there, of a malignant fever, on 


the ioth of May, 1775, aged 23 years and 10 months. 


In 1580, dis D majeſty acceded to the armed neutrality propoſed 


by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, He appears at preſent to have ſuch a debility 
* underſtanding, as to diſqualify him for the proper management of pub- 
lic affairs; but on the 16th April, 1784, another court revolution took 
place. The queen-dowager's friends were removed, a new council form- 
ed under the auſpices of the prince royal, ſome of the former old mem- 
Hers reſtored to the cabinet, and no regard is to be paid for the future to 


any inſtrument, unleſs ſigned by the King, and counterligned by the 


Prince Royal. nt 
Chriſtian VII. reigning king of Denmark and Norway, LL. D. and 
F. R. S. was born in 1449 ; in 1766 he was married to the princeſs Ca. 
rolina Matilda of England; and has iſſue, Frederic prince royal of Den- 
_ born January 28, 1768 ; Louiſa Auguſta princeſs royal, born ju- 
y 7, 177 1. 3 


1 * al Py T * 


His Daxisn Majzsry's GERMAN DOMINIONS. 


50 broad, and a fruitful country, was formerly divided between 


He, 2 duchy of Lower Saxony, about 100 miles long and 


e empreſs of Ruſſia (termed Ducal Holſtein), the king of Denmark, 
and the imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubeck; but on the 1'th of No. 
vember, 1773, the Ducal Holſtein, with all the rights, prero atives, and 


territorial ſovereignty, was formally transferred to the king of Denmark, 


by virtue of a treaty between both courts. The duke of Holſtein Got- 
torp is joint ſovereign of great part of it now, with the Daniſh monarch. 
Kiel is the capital o al Holftein, and is well built, has a harbour, 
and neat public edifices. The capital of the Daniſh Holſtein is Gluck 
ſtadt, a well built town and fortreſs, but in a marſhy ſituation on the right 


of the Elbe, and has ſome foreign commerce. 


Altena, a large, populous, and handſome town, of great traffic, i 


* commodiovſly fituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg: 


* 


ſmall diſtrict round it, of about ten miles circuit : ir is one of the mob 


It was built profeſſedly in that ſituation by the kings of Denmark, tha 
it might ſhare in the commerce of the former. Being declared 3 tres 
port, and the ſfaple of the Daniſh Eaſt India Company, the merchant 
alſo enjoying liberty of conſcience, great numbers flock to Altena 
all parts of the North, and even from Hamburg itſelf. 

The famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Ho 
ein; but is an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the vez 
of that part of Holſtein called Stormar. It has the ſovereignty of g 


flouriſhing commercial towns in Europe ; and though the kings of Deu 
mark ſtill lay claim to certain privileges within its walls, it may be con- 


 Gdered as a well · regulated commonwealth. The number .of its inbad 


rants are ſaid to amount to 180,000 ; and it is furniſhed with a vall 2 
riety of noble edifices, both public and private: it has two ſpacious 90 
bours, formed by the river Elbe, which runs through the town, and by 


bridges arc thrown over its canals, Hamburg has the good Reptr. 


| as 


— 
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king deen 3 favoured in its commerce by Great Britain, with | 
whom it till carries on a great trade. The Hamburgers maintain 
twelve companies of foot, and one troop of dragoons, betides an artil- 


lery company. _ Ee ; 
1 an imperial city, with a good harbour, and onee the capital 
of the Hans Towns, and ſlill a rich and populous place, is alſo in this 


duchy, and governed by its own magiſtrates. t has 'o _ churches 
beſides a large cathedral, Lutheraniſm is the eftabliſhed religion of the 
whole ducky. „ ee eee 5 
In e a, the king of Denmark has the counties of Olden- 
burg and Delmenhurſt, about 2000 ſquare miles; they lie on the ſouth 
fide of the Weſer ; their capitals have the fame name; the firſt has the 
remains of a fortification, and the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg 
gave a title to the firſt royal anceſtor of his 1 wg Daniſh majeſty. The 
conpery abounds with marſhes and heaths, but its horſes are the beſt in 
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ö H E northern fituation of Lapland, and the diviſion of its pro- 
perty, require, before I proceed farther, that I ſhould treat of it 

nd under'a diſtinct head, and in the fame method that I obſerve in other 
countries, : = TN 8 f | * 
SITUATION, EXTENT, DIvision, ? The whole country of Lap- 
15 Au NAME, land extends fo far as it is 
known, from the North Cape in 71 de N. lat. to the White Sea, under 

ub dhe arQic circle. Part of Lapland belongs to the Danes, and is in- 
Oe | cluded in the government of ardhuys ; part to the Swedes, which is 
by far the moſt valuable; and ſome parts in the eaſt, to the Muſcovites 


. or Ruſſians, It would be little better than waſting the reader's time, to 
= pretend 58 out the ſuppoſed dimenſions of each. That belonging 
8 to the Swedes, may be ſeen in the table of dimenſions given in the ac- 
1 count of Sweden: but other accounts ſay, that it is about 100 German 
7 


miles in length, and go in breath; it comprehends all the country from 
3 the Baltic, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from Sweden. The 
755 Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between the lake Enarak and the 
mM White Sea, Thoſe s, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the country, 
2 are divided into ſmaller diſtricts: generally taking their names from ri- 

e unlefs in the Swediſh your which is ſubject to a prefect, the 
ge rome can be ſaid to be under no regular government. The Swe- 
verge des. Lapland, therefore, is the object chiefly confidered by authors in 

cribing this country. It has been generally thought, that the Lap- 
iro the Serben ants of Finlanders driven out of their own country, 
De: that they take their name from Lappes, which fignifies exiles. The 
5 . from what has been ſaid in che introduction, may eaſily conceive 
'habi- and Fa Lapland, for ſome months in the ſummer, the ſun never ſets; 


rol during winger, it never riſes : but the inhabitants are ſo well affiſted 


by the ewilight and che aucora borealis, that they neverdiſcontinue their 
M . * | 25 

4 6 C through darkneſs. oy. e re rug 
2 1 In winter it is no unuſual thing for their lips to be fro- 


* 
* 


_w_ 719 'the cup-it attempting to drink; and in forme thermometers, _ 


TT.. SSN SS 
rits of wine are concretcd into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very of- 
ten mortify with cold: drifts of ſnow threaten to bury the traveller, an 

cover the ground four or five feet rp. A thaw ſometimes takes place, 
and then the froſt that ſucceeds; preſents the Laplanders with à ſmooth 
level of ice, over which he travels with a rein deer in a fledge with 
inconceivable ſwiftneſs. The heats of ſummer are exceſſive for a ſhort 
time; and the cataracts, which daſh from the mountains, often preſent 


* * 


to the eye the molt pictureſque appearances. _, 5 N 
MoUNnTaiNs, RIVERS, LAKES, The reader muſt form in his 
1 AND FOREETS. ; mind a vaſt maſs of mountains, ir- 

regularly crowded together, to give him an idea of Lapland: they are, 
however, in ſome interſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which con- 
tain an incredible number of iſlands, ſome of which form delightful ha- 
bitations ; and are believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe : 
even roſes and other flowers grow wild on their borders in the ſummer ; 
though this is but a ſhort gleam of temperature, for the climate in general 
is exceſſively ſevere. Duſky foreſts, and noiſome, unhcalthy* moraſſes, 
and barren plains cover great part of the flat country, ſo that nothing 
can be more uncomfortable than the fate of the inhabitants. 

METaALs Ax D MINERALS] Silver and gold mines, as well as thoſe 
of iron, copper, and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland 
to great advantage; beautiful cryſtals are found here, as are ſome ame- 
thyits and topazes ; alſo various ſorts of mineral ſtones, ſurprifingly 
poliſhed by the hand of nature; valuable pearls have likewiſe been ſoine- 
times found in theſe rivers, but never in the ſeas, © 

ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, . We muſt refer to our accounts 

5 FISHE?, AND INSECTS. | | of Denmark and Norway for 
great part of this artiele, as its contents are in common with all the 

three countries. The zibelin, a creature reſembling the marten, is a 
native of Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is fo much 
| eſteemed, that it is frequently given as preſents to royal and diſlinguiſhed 


perſonages. The Lapland hares grow white in the winter; and the 


country produces a large black cat, which attends the natives in hunting. 
By far the moſt remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the 
rein. deer; which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplanders 
for the privation of the other comforts. of life. This animal, the moſt 
uſeful. perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſome- 


bat droops the head, and the horns project forward. All deſcribers 


of this animal have taken notice of the cracking noiſe that they make 
when they move their legs, which is attributed to their ſeparating and af- 
terwards bringing together the diviſions of the hoof. - The under part is 
entirely covered with hair, in the ſame manner that the claw of the Ptar- 
migas is with feathery briſtles, which is almoſt the only bird that can en- 
dure the rigaur of the ſame climate. The hoof however is not onl 
thus protected; the ſame neceſſity which obliges the Laplanders to uſe 
ſnow ſhoes, makes the extraordinary width of the rein's hoof to be 
equally convenient in paſſing over ſnow, as it prevents their finking too 
deep, which they continually would, did the weight of. their body reſt 
only on a ſmall point. This quadruped hath therefore an inſtin& to uſe 
2 hoof of ſuch a form in a ſtill more advantageous manner, by ſeparat- 
ing it when the foot is to touch the ground ſo as to.cover a larger ſur- 
face of ſnow. The inſtant however the leg of the animal is raiſed, the 
hoof is immediadely eontracted, and the colliſion of the parts occafions 


the 


* a 
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the ſnapping which is heard on every motion of the rein. And proba- 
bly the cracking which they perpetually make, may ſerve to keep them 
together when the weather is remarkably dark. In ſummer, the rein- 
deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they 
live upon moſs: they have a wonderful ſagacity at finding it out, and 
when ok, they ſcrape away the ſnow that covers it with their feet. 
The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceivable, as is the length of the jour- 
nies. which they can perform without any other ſupport, They fix the 
rein- deer to a kind of fledge, ſhaped like ſmall boat, in which the tra- 


veller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down with the reins in one hand, 


and a kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carriage clear of ice and 
ſnow. The deer, whoſe harneſſing is very ſimple, ſets out, and con- 
tinues tke journey with prodigious ſpeed ; and is fo ſafe and tractable, 
that the driver is at little or no trouble in directing him. At night they 
look out for their own provender ; and their milk often helps to ſupport 

their maſter. Their inſtinct in chooſing their road, and directing their 
courſe, can only be accounted for by their being well acquainted with 
the country during the ſummer months, when they live in woods. 
Their fleſh is a well taſted food, whether freſh or dried: their ſkin forms 


excellent clothing both for the bed and the body: their milk and 
cheeſe are nutritive and pleafant ; and their inteſtines and tendons ſup- 


ply their maſters with thread and cordage. When they run about wild 
in the fields, they may be fhot at as other game. But it is ſaid, that if 
one is killed in a flock, the ſurvivors will gore and trample him to 
pieces; therefore fingle ſtragglers are generally pitched upon. Were I 
to recount every circumſtance, related by the credulous, of this animal, 
the whole would appear fabulous. With all their excellent qualities, 
however, the rein-deer have their inconvenences. 


* 


PeorlE, cusrous, AND MANNERS. ] The language of the Lap- 


landers is of Finniſh origin, and comprehends ſo many dialects, that it is 
with difficulty they underſtand each other. They have neither writing 
nor letters among them, but a number of hieroglyphics, which they 

make uſe of in their Rounes, a ſort of ſticks that they call Piſtave, and 


which ſerve them for an almanack. Theſe hieroglyphies are alſo the 
marks they uſe inſtead of fignatures, even in matters of law, Miſſiona- 
Ties, from the chriſtianized parts of Scandinavia, introduced among 
them the Chriſtian religion; but they cannot be ſaid even yet to be 
Chriſtians, though they have among them , ſome religious ſeminaries, 
inſtituted by the king of Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of 
the Laplanders practiſe as groſs | s and idolatries, as are to be 


found among the moſt uninſtruct 
ſegecely deſerve to be mentioned, were it not that the number and 
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pagans ; and fo abſurd, that oy | 
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ties of their ſuperſtitions have induced the northern traders to believe, 
that they are ſkilful in magie and divination, For this purpoſe their ma- 
gicians, who are a peculiar ſet of men, make uſe of what they call a 
um, made of the hollowed trunk of a fir, pine, or birch-tree, one end 
of which is covered, with a ſkin ; on this they draw, with a kind of red 
colour, the figures of their own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
apoſtles, the ſun, moon, ſtars, birds, and rivers ; on theſe they place 
one or two braſs rings, which, when the drum is beaten with a little 
hammer, dance over the figures; and according to their progreſs the ſor- 
cerer prognoſticates. Fheſe frantic operations are generally performed for 
in; and the northern ſhip-maſters are ſuch dupes to the arts of theſe 
impoſtors, that they often buy from them a magic cord, which contains 
2 number of knots, by opening of which, according to the magician's 
directions, they gain what wind they want. This is alfo a very com- 
mon traffic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is managed with great ad- 
dreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the price of his knotted 
taliſman. The Laplanders ſtill retain the worthip of many of the Teu- 
tonic gods; but have among them great remains of the druidical inſtitu- 
tions. They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul, and have feſtivals 
ſet apart for the worſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, who they 
think inhabit the air, and have great power over human actions; but 
being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither images nor 
a OO, 
Agriculture is not much attended to among the Laplanders. They 
are chiefly divided into, Lapland fiſhers, e. mountaineers. 
'The former always make their habitation on the brink, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſome lake, from whence they draw their ſubſiſtence. The 
others ſeek” their 8 upon the mountains, and their environs, poſ- 
ſedſſing herds of rein-deer more or leſs numerous, which they uſe ac- 
- cording to the ſeaſon, but go generally on foot. They are excellent and 
very induſtrious herdſmen, and are rich in compariſon of the Laplayd fiſh- 
ers. Some of them poſſeſs fix hundred or a thouſand rein - deer, and have 
often money and plate belides. They mark every rein-deer on the ears, 


and divide them into claſſes ; ſo that they inſtantly perceive whether 


any. one 1s ſtrayed, though they cannot count to ſo great a number as 
that to which their ſtock often amounts, Thoſe who poſſeſs but a 
Imall flock, give to every individual a proper name. The Lapland- 
fiſhers, who are alſo called Laplanders of the Woods, becauſe in ſum · 
mer hey dwell upon the borders of the lakes, and in winter in the 
_ forefts, live by fiſhing and hunting, and chuſe their ſituation by its con- 
venience for either. The greateſt part of them, however, have ſome 
rein-deer. They are active and expert in the chace: und the introduction 


of fire-arms among them has almoſt- entirely aboliſhed the uſe of the 


bow and arrow. Beſides looking after the rein-deer, the fiſhery, and 
the chace, the men employ themſelves in the conſtruction of their ca- 
noes, which are ſmall, light, and compact. They alſo. make ſledges, 
to which they give the form of a canoe, harneſs for the rein-deer, cups, 
bowls, and various other utenſils, which are ſometimes heatly carved, 
and ſometimes oxnamented with bones, braſs, or horn. The cmploy- 

ment of the women conliſts in- making nets for the fiſhery, in drying 


fiſh and meat, in milking che rein-deer, in making cheeſe, and tan- 


ning hides: but it is underſtood to be the buſineſs of the men to lool 


aſter the eben in which, i iv fad, the women nover interfere, - 
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The Laplanders live in huts in the form of tents: A hüt is about 
twerity-five to thirty feet in diameter, and not mueh above fix in height. 
They cover them according to the ſeaſon; and the means of the poſſefſor; 
ſome with briars, bark of birch, and linen; others with turf, coarſe 
chath, or felt, or the old ſkins of rein-deer. The bor is of felt; made 
like two curtains, which open aſunder; A little place ſurroutided with 

ſtones is made in the middle of the hut for the fire, over which a chain 
is ſuſpended to bang the kettle upon. I hey are ſeatcely able to ſtand 
upright in their huts, but conſtantly fit upon their heels found the fire; 
At night, they lie down quite naked; and, to ſeparate the apartments, 
they place uprighe ſticks at ſmall diſtances. 'They cover themſelves with 
their clothes, or lie upon them. In winter, they their naked feet 
into a fur bag. Their houſchold furniture conſiſts of iron or copper - 
kertles, wooden cups, bowls, ſpoons, and ſometimes tin, or even filver 
baſons 1 to theſe may be added, the implements of fiſhing er 
That they may not be obliged to carry ſuch à number of things with 
them in their excurſions, they build in the foreſts, at certain diſtances, 
little huts, made like pigeon-houſes, and placed upon a poſt; which ts 
the trunk of a tree, cut off at about the height of a fathom or fix foot from 
the root. In theſe elevated huts they keep their goods and proviſions ; 
and though they are never ſhut, yet they are never plundered; The 
rein · deer ſuppy de Laplanders with the greateſt part of their proviſions'; 
the chace and the fiſhery ſupply the reſt. Their principal diſhes are the 
fleſh of the rein-deer, and puddings which they make of their blood; 
by pum it either alone, or mixed with wild berries, into the ſto- 
mach of the animal from whence it was taken, in which they cool it 
for food. But the fleſh of the bear is conſidered by them as their moſt 
delicate meat. They eat every kind of fiſh, even he fea-dog ; as well 
as all forts of wild animals, not excepting birds of prey, and carntvo- 
tous animals. Their winter proviſions confiſt chiefly of ficth ind fiſh. 
dried in the open air, both of which they eat faw, and without an 
fort of dreſſing. Their common drink is water, ſometimes mixed wit 
milk: they make alſo broths and fiſh-ſoups, Brandy is very fcarce with 
them, but they are extremely fond of it. Whenever they are inclined 
do eat, the head of the family ſpreads a mat on the ground; and then 
then and women ſquat round this mat, which is covered with diſhes. 
pe Laplander always carries about him a knife; a ſpoon, and a little 
cup for drinking. Each has his portion ſeparately given him, that 
no perfor may be injured ; for they are great eaters: Before and after 
the meal they make a ſhort prayer: and, as ſoon as” they hate done eats 
ing, each gives the other his hand I 
+ In the dreſs of the Laplanders they uſe 10 kind of liter, The 
men wear cloſe breeches, reaching down to their ſhoes; which ure mide 
of untanned ſkin, pointed, and turned up before; and in winter the 
put a little hay in them. Their doublet is made to fit their ſhape; and 
open at the breaſt. Over this, they wear a clofe coat with patraw 
ſleeves, whoſe ſkirts reach down to the knees aud which. is faſtened 
round them by a leathern girdle, otnamented with plates of tin or brafss 
To this girdle they tie their” knives, their inſtruments for getting fire, 
their pipes, and the reſt of their ſmoaking apparatus: © Their clothes ate 
made of fur, of leather, of of clotly; the Abe coat of cloth ar leather, 
Their eaps are edged with fur; 9 at top, and the four _ a- 
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revenue, the greateſt part of which is allotted for the maintenance af 
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i dorned with liſts of © colour from that of the cap. The wo- 


men wear breeches, ſhoes, doublets, and cloſe coats, in the ſame man- 
ner as the men; but their girdle, at which they carry likewiſe the im- 
plements for ſmoking tobacco, is commonly embroidered with braſs 
Wire. Their cloſe goat hath a collar, which comes up ſomewhat higher 
than that of the men. Beſides theſe, they wear handkerchiefs, and lit- 
tle aprons, made of painted cloth, rings on their fingers, and ear-rings, 
to Which they ſometimes hang chains of ſilver, which paſs two or three 


times round the neck. They are often dreſſed in caps folded after the 


manner of turbans. They wear allo caps fitted to the ſhape of the 
head; and as they are much addicted to finery, they are all ornamented 
with the embroidery of braſs wire, or at leaſt with liſt of different 
colours. a 1 , VF : 

Lapland is but re owing to the general barrenneſs of its 
fait. The whole number of its inhabitants may amount to about 60,000. 
Both men and women are in general conſiderably . ſhorter than more 
ſouthern Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman who was ſuck- 
ling her child, whoſe height did not exceed four feet two inches and 
about a half; they make, however, a much more agreeable appear- 
ance than the men, who are often. ill-ſhaped and ugly, and their heads 
too large for their bodies. I heir women are complaiſant, chaſte, often 
well made, and extremely nervous; which is alſo obſgrvable among the 
men, although more rarely. It frequently happens that a Lapland 
woman will faint away, or even fall into a fit of frenzy, on a ſpark of 
fire flying towards her, an unexpected noiſe, or the ſudden fight of an 
unexpected object, though it is in its own nature not in the leaſt alarm- 
Ang : in ſhort, at the moſt trifling things imaginable... During theſe pa- 


roxyſms of terror, they deal about blows with the firſt thing that pre- 
ſents itſelf; and, on coming to themſelves, are utterly ignorant of all 


When 2 Laplander intends to marry a female, he. or his friends, 
edurt her father with brandy ; when, with ſome difficulty, he gains 


admittance to his fair one, he offers her à beaver's tongue, or. ſome 


other eatable; which ſhe rejects before company, but accepts of in pri- 


vate. Cohabitation often precedes marriage; but every admittance to 
the fair one is purchaſed from her father by her lover wit 


| | | h a bottle of 
brandy, and this prolog s the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. The 
prieſt of the pariſh at laſt celebrates the nuptials; but the bridegroom 
28-0bliged to ſerve his father-in-law for four years after. He then car- 
nies his wife and her fortune home. e | 
_ Commerce.) Little can be ſaid of the commerce of the Laplanders. 


Tbeir exports confiſt of fiſh, rein-deer, furs, baſkets, and toys; with 


ſome dried pikes, and cheeſes made of rein-deer, milk. They receive for 
theſe, rizdollars, woollen. cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, 
;needies, knives, ſpirituous liquors, - tobacco and other neceſſaries. 
Their mines are generally worked by foreigners, and produce no incon- 
derade profit. The Laplanders travel in a kind of. caravan, with theil 
families, tothe Finland and Norway fairs. And the reader may make 
ſome eſtimate of the medium of commerce among them, when he is told, 
that fifty ſquirrel ſkins, or one fox ſkin, and à pair of Lapland ſhoes, 
produce one rixdollar; but no computation can o made of the public 
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the clergy, With regard to the ſecurity of their Property; few diſputes 
happen ; and their judges have no military to enforce their decrees, the 
people having a remarkable averſion to war; and, ſo far as we know, 
are never employed in any army. 1 | 
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Bovxpak IE and IIS country is bounded by the Baltic Sea, the 

DIvVIistioxs. N 1 Sound, and the Categate, or Scaggerac, on the 
ſouth; by the impaſſable mountains of Norway, on the weſt ; by Daniſh 
or Norwegian Lapland, on the north ; and by Muſcovy on the eaſt, It 
vonia. 4. Ingria. (Theſe two laſt provinces belong now, however, to 
the Ruſſians, having been conquered by Peter the Great, and ceded by 


is divided into ſeven provinces : 1. Sweden Proper. 2. Gothland, 3. Li- 


poſterior treaties.) 5. Finland. 6. Swediſh Lapland: and 7. The Swe- 


diſh iſlands. Great abatements muſt be made for the lakes and unim- 
proved parts of Sweden ; which are fo extenfive, that the habitable part 
is confined to narrow bounds. The following are the dimenſions given us 
bh T 
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Of Gothland, the following are the ſubdiviſiom: 
Fuaſt Gothland, Dalia, | 
Weſt Gothland, Schonen, 
_ Smaland, Bleking, 
5 6 Wermeland, HFalland. | 
Of Swediſh Lapland, the following are the ſubdivifions : 
Thorne Lapmark, Pithia Lapmark, 
Kimi Lapmark, Uma Lapmark. 
| Lula Lapmark. 
The principal places in Weſt Bothnia are Umea, Pitea, and Tornea, 
of Finland, the following are the ſubdiviſions : 


1 Eaſt Bothnia, Neuland, 
? LE _ Cajania, - Fravaſita, 
Savoloxia, _ Finland Proper. 


Tue Swediſh ifles are Gothland, Oeland, Aland, and Rugen. 


1 The face of Sweden is pretty limilas to thoſe of its neighbouring coun · 
j tries; only it has the advantage of navigable rivers, 
 - . CLiMATE AND SEASONS, SOIL | The ſame. may be ſaid with regard 
4 AND. PRODUCTIONS. to this article. Summer burſts from 
| winter; and vegetation is more "— than in ſouthern climates ; for the 
j ſun is here ſo hot, as ſometimes to ſet foreſts on fire, Stoves and warm 
furs mitigate the cold of winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and 
extremities of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified ; and in ſuch caſes, 
[ the beſt remedy that has been found out, is rubbing the affected part with 
| ſnow. The Swedes, fince the days of Charles XII. have been at incredi- 
; ble pains to correct the native barrenneſs of their country, by erecting 
| eolleges of agriculture, and in ſome places with great ſucceſs. The oil 
| colleges ure, pl gr 
is much the ſame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, ge- 
nerally very bad, but in ſome vallies ſurpriſingly fertile. The Swedes, 
till of late years, had not induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor im. 
ove the other. The peaſants now follow the agriculture of France and 
England; and ſome late accounts ſay, that they raiſe almoſt as much grain 


a maintains the natives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, w] 
and beans ; and in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied from Liro. Vid 
nia and the Baltic provinces, In ſummer, rhe fields are verdaut, a Fr 
covered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, and KA 

ether ſmall fruits. The eommon people know, as yet, little of the cult. fig 
vation of apricats, peaches, nectarines, pine - apples, and the like high · fi tiy 
voured fruits; but melons are brought to great perfection in dry ſeaſons: cot 
___ MiwnzzaLs any METaLs.] Sweden produces cryſtals, ametkyſts, to- falt 
| +» pazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other foffile the 
he chief wealth of Sweden, however, ariſes from her mines of filvet, =. 
eopper, lead, and iron. The laſt mentioned metal- employs no feuel ſity 
han 450 forges, hammering- mills, and ſmelting-houſes. A Kind of 4 rem 
gold mine has likewiſe been diſcovered in Sweden, but ſo inconſiderable, in d 
that from the year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2,398 gold ducato race 
each valued at 9s. 4d. ſtexling. The firſt, gallery of one ſilver mine ” that 


100 fathoms below the ſurface of the earth; the roof is ſupported by mer 
| 1 oaken beams; and from thence the miners deſcend about # perl 
thoms to the loweſt vein. This mine is ſaid to produce err 1 
who 


v4 


A Azyear. The product of the copper · mines is uncertain; but 
e eee 
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loaded RV's vaſt taxes and reductions to the government, which has ne 


other reſources for the exigencies of ſtate. 'Theſe ſubterraneous manſions 
are aſtoniſhingly ſpacious, and at the ſame time commodious for their in- 
habitants, fo that they ſeem. to form a hidden world. The water-falls in 
Sweden afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for forges ; and for 
ſome years, the exports of Sweden for iron brought in 300,0001, fler- 
ling. Dr. Bufching thinks that they conſtituted two-thirds of the n 

tional revenue. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the extortions of 


the Swediſh government, and the importation of American bar-iron into 


- Europe, and ſome other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufacture 
in Sweden; fo that the Swedes will 


e obliged to apply themſelves to 
other branches of trade and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. 
ANT1QU1IT1BS AND CURIOSITIES, | A few leagues from Gottenburg 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, {\ | 
which a dreadful cataract of water ruſbes with ſuch impetuoſity, from the 
height into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, and other bodies of 
timber, chat are precipitated down it, diſappear, ſome for half an hour, 
and others for an hour, before they are recovered ; the bottom of thi 
bed has never been found, though ſounded. by lines of ſeveral hundred 
fathoms. A remarkable ſlimy lake, which ſinges things put into it, has 
been found in the ſouthern. part of Gothland: and ſeveral parts of Swes 


den contain a ſtone, which being of 4 yellow colour, intermixed with ſe- 
E 


veral ſtreaks of white, as if compoſed of gold and filver, affords ſulphur, 
vitriol, alum, and minium. The Swedes pretend to have a manuſcript 
copy of a tranſlation of the Goſpels into Gothic, done by a biſhop 1300 


years ago. 


" Sx4as,] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulfs of Bothnia and Fin - 


land, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the weſt of Sweden are the 


Categate ſea, and the Sound, a ſtrait about four miles. over, which di- 


vides Sweden from Denmark. 3 
Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 
year ; nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, hever mixing with it, becauſe a 
current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. ED ne © 
An1MALs, QUaDRUPEDs, }. Theſe differ. little from thoſe already 
BIRDS, AND FISHES, Naeserbel in Norway and Denmark, to 


which I muſt refer; only the Swediſn horſes are known to be more ſer- 


viceable in war than the German. The Swediſh hawks, when carried to 
France, have been known to reviſit their native country; as appears from 
one that was killed in Finland, with an inſcription on a ſmall gold plate, 
Ggnifying that he belonged to the French king. The fiſhes found in the 
rivers and lakes of Sweden, are the ſame with thoſe in other northern 
countries, and taken in ſuch quantities, that their pikes (particularly) are 
ſalted and pickled for exportation. The train- oil of the ſeals, taken in 


the gulf of Finland, is a conſiderable article of Yi hay wm 


IxAABIT ANT, MANNERS, AND CUSTONS.] There is a great diver- 
ſity of characters among the people of Sweden; and what is peculiarly 
remarkable among them, they are known to have had different characters 
in different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem. to be a heavy plodding 
.race of men, ſirong and hardy ; but without any other ambition than 
that of ſubliſting themſelves and their families as well as they can: the 
mercantile claſſes are much of the ſame caſt ; but great application and 
perſeverance is diſcovered among them all. One could however, form no 


idea that the modern Swedes are 23 deſcendants of thoſe, Age . 


— ww 


there is a hideous precipice, down , 


£1 


5 Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles XII. carried terror in their names 


the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſtina, 285 
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through diſtant countries, and ſhook the foundations of the greateſt em- 
ires. The intrigues of their ſenators dragged them to take 3 in the 
ate war againſt Pruſſta; yet their behaviour Was ſpiritleſs, and their cou- 
rage contemptible. The principal nobility and gentry of Sweden are na- 
turally brave, polite, and hoſpitable; they have high and warm notions 
of honour, and are jealvus of their national intereſts. The drefs, exer- 
Ciſes, and diverſions, of the common people, are almoſt the ſame with 
thoſe of Denmark: the better ſort are infatuated with French modes and 
faſhions. They are not fond of ' marrying their daughters when young, 


as they have but little to ſpare in their own life-time, The women go to 


lough, threſh out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, 
. and do all the common drudgeries in huſbandry. 
RELIGION] Chriſtianity was introduced here in the ꝙth century, 


Their religion is Lutheran, which was propagated among them by Guſ- 


tavus Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are ſurpriſingly uniform 
and unremitting in religious matters; and have ſuch an averfion to 
popery, that caſtration is the fate of every Roman catholic'prieſt diſco- 
vered in their country. The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 
400 l. a year; and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintendents, 


with moderate ſtipends. No clergyman has the leaſt direction in the af - 


fairs of ſtate; but their morals, and the ſanctity of their lives, endear 
them ſo much to the people, that the government would repent making 
them its enemies. Their churches are near, and often ornamented. A 
body of eccleſiaſtical laws and canons direct their religious economy, A 
converſion to popery, or a long continuance under excommunication, 
which cannot paſs without the king's permiſſion,” is puniſhed by impriſon- 


ment and exile. | . 85 | 
LANGUAGE, LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEY.] The Swediſh lan- 


uage is a dialect of the Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. The 
Swediſh nobility and gentry are, in general, more converſant in polite lite- 
rature than thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates. They have of late 
exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for the improvement 
of literature; witneſs their ſending, at the expence of private perſons, 
that excellent and candid natural philoſopher Haſſelquiſt, into the eaſtern 
countries for diſcoveries, Where be died. This noble ſpirit is eminently 
encouraged by the royal family ; and her Swediſh majeſty purchaſed, at 
no inconſiderablè expence for that country, all Haffelquiſt's collection of 
curioſities. That able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian Puffendorff, was 
a native of Sweden; and ſo was the late celebrated Linnzus, who carrie 


natural philoſophy, in ſome branches at leaſt, particularly botany, to the 


bigheſt pitch. The paſſion of the famous queen Chriſtina for literature, 
is well known to the public; and the may be ecounted a genius in many 
branches of knowledge. Even in the midſt of the late diſtractions of 
"Sweden, the fine arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture, and architecture, 


' were encouraged and protected. Agricultural learning, both in .theo!y 
"and practice, is now carried to a confiderablz height in that kingdom; 


and the character given by ſome writers, that the Swedes are a dull heavy 
People, fitted only for bodily labour, is in & great meaſure owing to thei 


having no opportunity of exerting their talents. : 


Urtvensiries.] The principal is that of Upſal, inftituted near 400 
Fears ago, aud patronized by ſeveral fucceffive monarchs, particularly by 
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ate near 1500 ſtudents in this e, ; but for the moſt part they are 
extremely indigent, and lodge ſive or ix together, in very poor hovels. 
The profeſſors in different branches of literature are about :wenty-two; 
the Jargeſt of whoſe ſalaries does not excerd 130 l. or 140 l. per up num, 
and they are in general not half that ſum. There is another uniserſity 
at Abo, in Finland, but not ſo well endowed, nor ſo flouriſhing: and 
there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, Which is now fallen into decay. 
Every dioceſe is provided with a free- ſchool, in which boys are qualified 
fot the unrereq ies ifs carer fan, 14 eee 
Mavuracrusks, TRADE, cou- ; The Swediſh commonalty ſubſiſt 
Mekck, AND CHIEF TOWNS.» (by agriculture, mining, grazing, 
hunting, and fiſhing, Their materials for traffic, are bulky and uſeful com 
modities of maſts, beams, deal- boards, and other ſorts of rimber for ſhip- 
ping; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot - aſn, wooden utenſils, hides, flax, 
hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, and fiſh. | Even the 
manufacturing of iron was introduced inta Sweden ſo late as the 16th : 
century ; ſor till that time they fold their o- crude ore to the Hanſe 
towns, and brought it back again manufactured into utenſils. About the 
middle of the 147th century, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch and Flemings, | 
they ſet up ſome „„ ſtarch, tin, woollen, ſilk, ſoap, 
leather - dreſſing, and ſaw-mills, Book-ſelling was at that time a trade 
unknown in Sweden. They have ſince! had ſugar- baking, tobacco - plan- 
tations, and manufactures of ſail- cloth. cotton, fuſtian, and other ftufſs 5 
of linen, alum, and brimſtone; paper-mills, and-ganpowder-mills; vaſt 
quantities of copper, braſs,” ſteeh and iron, are no wrought in Sweden. 
They have alſo founderies for caunon, forges for firxe-arms and anchors, 
armories, wire and flatting-mills 3 mills: alſo for fulling, and for boring 
and ſtamping; and of late they have built many ſhips for ſale. n 
. Certain towns in Sweden, 24 in number, are called Staple- tons, where 
the merehants are allowed to impoit and. ex port commodities in their own 
ſhips. I hoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, though lying near 
the ſea, are called land- towus. A third kind are termed mine- towns, as” 
belonging to the mine diſtricts. Ihe: Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
greatly inereaſed their exports. and diminiſned their imports, moſt part 
of which arrive, or are ſent off in Swediſh ſhips ;- the Swedes having now 
2 kind of navigation · act, like that of the, Engliſn. Theſe promifing ap- 


pearanoes were, however, blaſted, by the madneſs and jealoufies or the 
wedith government. "Po ett e 5 


nr TNT. 1 M905: AY he BP 
Stockholm. is a ſtaple · town, and the capital of the kingdom; it ſtands! 
about 760 miles north- eaſt from London, upon ſix contiguous iſlands, and 
uilt upon piles. The caſtle, though commodious and covered with cop- 
per, has neither ſtrength nor beauty; but accommodates the royabeourr, 
and the national courts and colleges. The number of houſe-keepers; who! 
Pay taxes, are 6D, oo + The bat bour is ſpacious and convenient, though? 
dif ult of acceſs, and this city is furniſhed with all the e or marks-of: 
wagnificence, and erections for, manufactures and commerge/that are come 
mon to other great European. cities, particularly a national bank, the ca- 
pital of which is 466, 6661. 138. 4d. flerlin g 
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1 An academy of arts and ſciences was ſome years ſince eſtabliſhed at Stockholm 
PC. is now in a flouriſhing-condition., They have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of me- 
Roirs, which have been well received by the publle. 
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. »GovERNMENT.] The government of Sweden has undergone many 


changes. The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free, and during 
the courſe of many centuries the crown was dellire but after various 
revolutions, which will be hereafter mentioned, Charles XII. Who was 
killed in 1718, became deſpotic. He was ſucceeded by bis fiſter, Ul- 
rica; who conſentad to the abolition of deſpotiſm, and reſtored the ſtates 
to their farmer liberties ; and they, in return, aſſociated her huſband the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, with her in the government. A new model 
of the conſtitution was then drawn up, by which the royal power. was 


brought, perhaps, too low; for the king of Sweden could fcarcely be 


called by that name, being limited in every exerciſe of government, and 
even in the education of his own children. The diet of the ftates ap. 
painted the great officers of the kingdom; and all employments of any 
value, ececlefiaſtical, civil, or military, were conferred by the king only 
with the approbatian of, the ſenate. The eſtates were formed of deputies 
from the four orders, nobility, clergy,” burghers and peafants, The re- 
preſentatives of -the- nobility, which included the gentry, amounted to 
above 1000, thoſe of the clergy to 200, the burghers to about 150, and 
the peaſants to 250. Each order fat in its own houſe, and had its own 


ſpeaker; and each choſe a ſecret committee for the diſpatch of buſineſs, | 


The ſtates were to be convoked once in three years, in the month of Ja. 
nuary; and their callective body had greater powers than the parliament 
of Great Britain; becauſe, as it has been obſerved, the king's' preroga · 
mM Rrawbyeaded, poco wr Sn HET, | 

When the ſtates were not ſitting, the affairs of the public were managed 
by the king and the fenate, which were no other than a committee of 
the ſtates, but choſen in a particular manner; the nobility, or upper 


3 houſe, appointed 24 deputies, the clergy 12, and the burghers 12 ;. cheſe 


choſe three perſons, 'who were to be preſented to the King, that he might 
nominate ane out of the three for each vacancy. The peaſants had no 


FPote in electing a ſenator,” "Almoſt all the executive power was lodged in 


the ſenate, which conſiſted of 14 members, beſides the chief governors of 
the provinces, the prefident of the chancery, and the grand -marſhal. 
Phoſe ſenators, during the receſs of the ſtates, formed the king's privy- 
council; but he Rad no more than a caſting vote in their” deliberations. 
Appeals lay to them from different courts e byt each ſenator 
was, accountable for his conduct to the. ſtates. Thus, upon the whole, 
the government of Sweden might be called republican,” for the king's 
* Power was not fo great as that of a ſtadtholder, The ſenate had even 3 
power of impoſing upon the king a ſub-committee of their number who 
were to attend s — his perſon, and to be a check upon all his proceed- 
ings, down to he very management of his family. It would be endleſs 
to recount the numęrous ſubordinate eourts, boards, commiſſions, and 
tribunals, Which the jealouſy of the Swedes had introduced into the ad- 
winiſtration of civil, military, commercial, and other departments; it is 
ſufficient to ſuy, that though nothing could be more plauſible, yet no- 
thing was leſs practicable than the whole plan of their diſtributive powers. 
Their officers and miniſters, under the notion of making them checks 
upon one another, were multiplied to an inconvenient degree; and the 
operations of government were greatly retarded, if not rendered ineffcc- 
tual, by the tedious forms through which they muſt paſs. 


But in Auguſt, 1772, the whole ſyſtem; of the Swediſh government was. 


ber changed by the preſent king, by force, and ig the moſt unexpected 


| manners 
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manner. The circumſtances which attended this extraordinary revolu- 
tion, will be found at the cloſe of our review of the hiſtory of Sweden. 
By that event, the Swedes, inſtead of having the particular defects of 

their conſtitution rectified, found their king inveſted with a degree of au- 
thority little inferior to that of the moſt deſpotic princes of Europe. By 
the new form of government, the king is to aſſemble and ſeparate 'the 
ſtates whenever he pleaſes ; he is to have the ſole diſpoſal of the army, 

the navy, finances, and all employments, civil and military; and though _ 
by this new ſyſtem the king does not openly claim a power of 2 
taxes on all occaſions, yet ſuch as already ſubſiſt are to be perpetual; and 
in caſe of invaſion, or preſſing neceſſity, the king may impoſe fome taxes 
till the ſtates can be aſſembled. But of this neceſſity he is to be the judge, 


and the meeting of the ſtates depends wholly upon his will and pleafure. 


And when they are aſſembled, they are to deliberate upon nothing but 
what the king thinks proper to lay before them. It is eaſy to diſcern, ' 
that a government thus conſtituted, can be little removed from one of 
the moſt deſpotic kind. However, the Swediſh nation is fill amaſed with 
ſome ſlight appearances of a legal and limited government. For in the 
new ſyſtem,” which conſiſts of fifty-ſeven- articles, a ſenate is appointed, 
conſiſting of ſeventeen members, comprehending the great officers of the n 
crown, and the governor of Pomerania: and they are required to give 
their advice in all the affairs of the ſtate, whenever the king ſhall demand” 
it. In that caſe, if the queſtions agitated are of great importance, and 
the advice of the ſenators ſhould be contrary to the opinion of the king, 
and they unanimous therein, the king, it is ſaid, ſhall follow their ad- 
vice. But this, it may be obſerved, is a circumftance that can hardly. 
ever happen, that all the members of a ſenate, confiſting chiefly of on 
ficers of the crown, ſhould' give their opinions againſt the king; and in 
every other caſe the king is to hear their opinions, and then to act as he 
thinks proper, There are ſome other apparent reſtraints of the regal 
power in the new ſyſtem of government, but they are in reality very in- 
confiderable. It is ſaid, indeed, that the king cannot eſtabliſh any new 
law, nor aboliſh -any old one, without the knowledge and conſent of the 
ſtates. But the king of Sweden, according to the preſent conſtitution, is 
inveſted with ſo much authority, power, and influence, that it is hardly 
to be expected that any perſon will venture to make an oppoſitioꝝ to What. 
ever he ſhall propoſe. owes OUR ry To 3 
Punisnuzvrs.] The common method of execution in Sweden is Be- 
beading and hanging; for murder, the hand of the eriminal is firſt 
chopped off, and he is then bebeaded and quartered; women, after be- 
heading, inſtead of being quartered, are burned. No capital puniſh-, 
ment 1s inflicted without the ſentence being confirmed by the king. Every. 
priſoner is at liberty to petition the king, within a month after the trial. 
he petition either complains of unjuſt condemnation, and in ſuch a caſe. 
demands a reviſal of the ſentence ; or elſe prays for pardon, or a mitiga« 
tion of puniſhment. MalefaQtors are never put to death, except for very 
atrocious crimes, ſuch as murder, houſebreaking, robbery upon the high. 
way, Or repeated thefts. Other crimes, many of which in ſome coun- 
cries are conſidered as capital, are chiefly puniſhed by whipping, con- 
emnation to live upon bread and water, impriſonment, and hard ; Ewa 
either for life, or far a ſtated time, according to the nature of the crime. 
Frimjnals were tortured te extort confeſfion! till the reign of the preſent. 
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g the intereſts of that kingdom. L 
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kings but, iu 2773, his Swediſh majeſty aboliſned this èruel and abſurd 


- PotiTfreal inTEREGTS Of SwEDEN.] In thereign of Guſtavus Vaſa, 


* 
* 


a treaty of alliance firſt took place between Sweden and France; and after- 
Wards, Sweden alſo entered into a ſubſidiary treaty with France, in the 
reign of Guſtavus Adolphus. In conſequence of theſe treaties, France: by 


degrees acquired an aſcendaney in Sweden, which was very pernicious to 


. 
2 


Juring the reign of Charles the XIth and Charles the XIIth, Sweden was 


ſactificed to the intereſt of France; and during the laſt war with the king 


of Pruffia, for the ſake of a ſmall ſubſidy from France, the crown of 'Swe- 
den was forced to contract a debt of 3,500,000l. which has fince been con- 
fiderably augmented, ſo that this debt now amounts to near five mil - 
lions. Some of their wiſeſt men have perceived the miſchievous tendency 


of their connection with France, and have endeavoured to put an end to 


it. But the influence of the French court in Sweden, in conſequence of 
their ſubſidies and intrigues, has occaſioned conſiderable factious in that 
kingdom. In 738, 4 moſt powerful party appeared in the diet in favour 
of French meaſures. The perſons who compoſed it went under the deno- 
mination of Hats. The object they held out to the nation was, the reco- 
very of ſome of the dominions yielded to Ruffia ; and conſequently the ſy- 
ſtem they were to proceed upon, was to break with that power, and con- 
nect themſelves with France. The party directly oppoſed to them was 
headed by count Horn, and thoſe who had contributed to eſtabliſh the new 
form of eee was ſettled after the death of Charles XII. 
Their object was peace; and the promotion of the domeſtic welfare of the 
nation. The ſyſlem therefore, whieh they adopted; was to maintain a cloſe 
correſpondence” with Ruſſia, and to avoid all farther connection with 
France. Theſe were ſtyled the Capt. There was beſides a third party, 
called the Hunting Caps, compoſed. of perſons who were as yet undetermi- 
ned to which of the other two'they would join themſelves. I heſe parties 
Jong continued, but the French party generally prevailed, greatly to the 


detriment of the real inteteſt of the kingdom, Some efforts were employed 


by the Engliſh court to leſſen or deſtroy -the French influence in Sweden, 
and for ſome time they were fucceſsful : but the Hat party again acquired 
the aſcendaney. Theſe parties, however; are now aboliſted, in conſe- 


E 


| Jo, of the-preſent king of Sweden having made ſuch a total change in 


conſtitution of government. And as, *whatever reaſon his ſubjects may 


Dave to complain of him, on account of the power he has aſſumed, he is 
certainly a prince of very conſiderable penetration and abilities, and it is pro- 
bable, that when his own intereſts and thoſe of his ſubjects do not interlere, 


be will attend to the advantage of the nation. His ſagacity, therefore, 


tibefe is reaſon to conelude, will lead bim to promote the external political 
intereſts of Sweden ; and he may, perhaps, be contented, under the gua- 
 - Fantee of Great-Britajy, to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality with regard both to 


Denmark and Ruſſia. The intereſt of Sweden even reaches as far as Tur- 


key; for that empire found its account in balancing the power of Ruſlia by 
J re eom Lonts. mee | 


 R8gvenve ax coin. The revenue of "Sweden, by the unfortunate 
wars of Charles XII. and, with the Ruthans fince, has been greatly redu- 


 ced.. Livonia, Bremen, Verdun, and other places that kingdom was 


Kripped of, cantained about 78,000 ſquare milcs.. Her gold and es 
* ſpeci 


| | his crown has generally received a ſubſi - 
| oy from France for above 100 years:paſt, and has much ſuffered by it. 
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Pen in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German dominions.' 
ormerly, the crow pu, pot money. tithes, mines, and other arti-' 
cles, are ſaid to have produced a milllon ſterling. Ihe payments that are 
made in copper, which is bere the chief medium of commerce, is extreme» 
ly inconvenient; ſome of thoſe. pieces being as large as tiles; and à cart 
or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home .a moderate ſum. The” 
Swedes, however, have gold ducats, 'and eight-mark pieces of ſilver, va- 
lued each at 5s. zd. but theſe are very ſcarce, and the inhabitants of Swe- 
den have now. very little: ſpecie in circulation; large pieces of copper” 
ſtamped, and ſmall bank notes, being almoſt their only eirculating 
DE i he WW 4. pg 95 e ee 
8 AND FORCES.] I have already hinted, that no country in 
the world has produced greater heroes, or braver troops, than the Swedes ;/ 
ard yet they cannot be ſaid to maintain a ſtanding army, as their forces 
conſiſt of a regulated militia. - The cayalry is clothed, armed: and main=- 
tained, by a. rate raiſed upon the nobility and gentry, according to their 
eſtates z, and the infantry by the peaſants. Each province is obliged to 
find its proportion of ſoldiers, according to the number of farms it con- 
tains ; every farm of 60 or 7ol, per annum, is charged with a foot · ſol- 


dier, furniſhing him with diet, lodging, and ordinary cloaths, and about 


208. a year in money; or elſe à little wooden- houſe is built him by the 
farmer, Who allows him hay and paſturage for a cow, and ploughs and 
ſows land enough to ſupply him with bread. When embodied, they are 
fubject to military law, but otherwiſe to the civil la of the country. It 
may therefore literally be ſaid, that every Swediſh ſoldier has a property in 
the country he defends. This national army is thought to amount to above 
40,000 men, but before the loſs of Livonia to 60, ooo; and Sweden for- 
merly could have fitted out 40 ſhips of the line; but of late years their 
ſhips, together with their docks, have been ſuffered greatly to run to de- 
3 sTVIE.] The king's ſtyle is king of the Goths and Vandals, 
great prince of Finland, duke of Schonen, Pomeran, ke. 
 OnDErs oF.KNIGHTHo0D.] Theſe are, the order vf the North or Po- 
far Star, inſtituted by Frederic I. in 1748, conſiſting of 36 members, of 
which 12 are ſtyled commanders : the badge is a golden ſtar of eight 
points, enameled white and edged with gold; on the centre is a'circle en- 
amelled blue, thereon a ſtar of five points enamelled white; encircled with 
this motto, Neſcit Orraſum. The orderof the $4vord; inftituted by Guſta- 
vus Vaſa, anno 1825, but ſoon declined, and lay dormant till the ye 


1748, when Frederic I. revived it as a military order. It conſiſts of three 


claſſes, grand-crofles, . commanders, and junior knights. The enfign is 
a gold croſs of eight points enamelled white and edged with gold: in the 
centre 18 a ſword erect; white hilt and pommel gold, between three ducal 
coronets gold; between the four points of the croſs are four ducal coro- 
nets, and towards the ends of the points ſix ſwords gold; over the two in 

chief is a regal crown of Sweden, the cap enameled blue. The order of 
| the Seraphim or of Jeſus, is the chief order firſt inſtituted by Magnus II. 
anno 1334, Tt flouriſhed from that time till the Reformation was introdu- 
ced, and then was ſet afide, bur Frederic I. revivedl it alſo in the year 1748. 
The badge of this order is a ſtar of eight points enamelled white; the centre 


blue, with the arms of Sweden, and the initial letters I. H. 8. Over the H 


acroſs, the arms encloſed with four ſeraph's heads, and in the arms, under 


the loweſt crown, are the paſſion nails: the collar is compoſed of eleven 


Hu 


.- - Magnus Ladulus, crowned in 1 276, ſeems to have been the firſt king of 
Sweden who purſued a regular ſyſtem to increaſe his authority ; RE 


ics. S W EDEN 
golden heads of ſeraphs, with wings expanded, and eleven blue patriarch 


croſſes enamelled on gold, all joined together with chains of gold. The 
order of Yaſa, inſtituted by the preſent king in May 1772. There are 
three claſſes, grand-crofſes, commanders, and junior knights, The 


ribbon of the order is green and watered ;- the collar chaſed and enamelled, 


compoſed of four wheat-ſheaves, eight ſhields of the arms of Sweden, and 
four of the arms of Holſtein, the whole joined with ſmall chains of gold. 


To. the centre is pendent a medal of gold, chaſed and pierced with a garb, 
as in the collar, with a Swediſh motto: CH Den. tredie inſtich/tare, 


= 


1572. which is the . 


* HisTorY oF SwBDEN.] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have had 
the reputation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern nations 
of Europe. 1 ſhall not = follow the wild romances of Swediſh hiſto- 
rians through the early ages, from Magog the great-grand-ſon of Noah. 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that Sweden has as | a claim to be an ancient 
monarchy, as any we know of. Nor ſhall I diſpute her being the para- 
mount ſtate. of Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway) and that 


| ſhe borrowed her name from one of her princes. The introduction of 


Chriſtianity by Anſgarius biſhop of Bremen, in 829, ſeems to preſent the 


_ firſt certain period of the Swediſh hiſtory. 


The hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the northern nations, even 


during the firſt ages of . is confuſed and unintereſting, and of- 
replete with nenen and rava - 


ten doubtful ; but ſufficientl 


That of Sweden is voi conſiſtency, till about the middle of the 


urteenth century, when it aſſumes an appearance more regular, and af- 
fords Where with to recompenſe the attention of thoſe who chuſe to make it 
au object of their ſtudies. At this time, however, the government of the 
Swedes was far from being clearly aſcertained, or uniformly admini- 
ftered, The crown was elective, though io this ele Aion the rights of blood 


2 not altogether 3 The great lords poſſeſſed the moſt conſi- 


ble part of the wealth of the kingdom, which confifted chiefly in land; 


commerce being unknown or neglected, and even agriculture itſelf in a very 


a ” 


| rude and imperfect ſtate, The clergy, particularly thoſe of a 4 0220 
rank, from the great reſpect paid to their character among the inhabitants 


of the North, had acquired an immenſe influence in all public affairs, and 


obtained poſſeſſions of what lands had been left unoccupied py th nobility. 
-+ Theſe two ranks of men, enjoying, all the property of the it: 


; | f tt te, farmed 2 
gouncil called the Senate, which was maſter of all public deliberations. 
This ſyſtem of government was extremely unfevourable to the national 


proſperity. The Swedes periſhed in the diſſenſions between their prelates 
and lay-barons, or between thoſe and their ſovereign ; they were drained 


of the little. riches they poſſeſſed, to ſupport the indolent pomp of a few 
magnificent biſhops ; and, what was fill more fatal, the unlucky ſituation 
of their internal affairs expoſed them to the inroads and oppreflion of a fo. 


_ reign enemy. | Theſe were the Danes, who, by their neighbourhood and 


power, were always able to avail themſelves. of the difſenſions in Sweden, 


_ and to ſubject under a foreign yoke, a country weakened ang exhauſted by | 
_ its. domeſtic broils. In this deplorable fituation Sweden remained for 


more than two centuries; ſometimes under the nominal ſubjection of is 


eaſe equally oppreſſed and/infulted, oo © © 


ceed 
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ſucceed in this, he made the augmentation of the revenues of the erown bis 
principal object. He was one of the ableſt princes 8 ever ſat on the 
dwedilh throne; by his art and addreſs he prevailed u the convention 
of eſtates to make very extraordinary grants to him for the ſupport of his 
zoyal dignity. The augmentation of the revenues of the crown was natu- 
rally followed by a proportionable increaſe of the regal power; and whilſt, 
by the ſteady and vigorous exertion of this power, Magnus humbled the 
haughty ſpirit of his nobles, and created in the reſt of the nation a reſpect 
for the royal dignity, with which they appear before to have been but lit» 
tle acquainted ; he, at the ſame time, by employing his authority in many 
reſpects for the public good, reconciled his ſubjects to acts of power, whie 

in former monarchs they would have oppoſed with the utmoſt violence. 
The ſucceſſors of Magnus did not maintain their authority with equal abili- 

; and ſeveral commotions and revolutions followed, which threw the na- 
tion into great diforder and confufion, and the government was for a long 
time in the moſt unſettled ſtate. 5 : b 
In the year 1387, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar, king of Denmark, 
and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in both theſe kingdoms. 
That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her ſex, added a penetration * 
and enlargement of mind, which rendered her capable of conducting the 
greateſt and moſt complicated defigns. She has been called the Semiramis 
of the North, becauſe, like Semiramis, ſhe found means to reduce by arms, 
or by intrigue, an immenſe extent of territory; and became queen of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, being elected to this laſt in 1394. She pro- 
jected the union of Calmar, io famous in the North, by which theſe kin 
doms were for the future to remaiß under one ſovereign, elected by 275. 2 


* 


kingdom in its turn, and who ſhould divide his reſidence between them all. 
Several reyolutions enſued after the death of Margaret; and at length 
Chriſtian II, the laſt king of Denmark, who, by virtue of the treaty of 
Calmar, was alſo king of Sweden, engaged in a ſcheme to render himſels 
entirely abſolute. The harbarous Pali 5 which he attempted to-effe 


this deſign no leſs barbarous, proved > eſtruction of himſelf, and af- 
hang ce of affairs in Sweden. In or- 


forded an opportunity far changitig the face 
der to eſtabliſh his authority in that kingdom, he laid a plot for maſſacring 
the principal nobility. This horrid def gh was actually carried into execu- 
tion, November 8, 19/20, Of all thoſe who could oppoſe the deſpotir 
purpoſes of Chriſtian, no one remained in Sweden, but Guſtavus Vaſa, a - 
young prince, deſcended of the ancient kings of that country, and who 
bad already fignalized his arms againſt the king of Denmark, An immenſe 
| Cs was laid on his head. The Daniſh ſoldiers were ſent in purſuit of 
jim; but by his dexterity and addreſs he eluded all their attempts, aud FI 
eſcaped, under the diſguiſe of a peaſant, to the mountains of Dalitarlia- 
| This is, not the place to relate his dangers and fatigues, how to prevent 
his diſcovery he wrought im the braſs-miges, how be was e ig thoſe 
in whom he repoſed his confidence, and in fine ſurmounzing a thouſand oh» 
ſtacles, engaged the ſavage, but warlike jnhabirants of Daliearha, to un- 
dertake his cauſe, to oppoſe, and to conquer his tyrannical oppreſſor. 
Sweden, by his means, again acquired independence. The ancient nobi- 
Ty were moſtly deſtroyed., Guftavus was at the head of a victorious army, 
who 
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ho admired his valour, and were attached to his perſon. He was created 
therefore firſt adminiſtrator, and afterwards king of _ by the umver- 
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f fal conſent, arid with the ſhouts. of the whole nation. His eireumſtances 
0 Vere much more favourable than thoſe of any former prince cho had: py 
0 led this dignity. The maſſacre of the nobles, had rid him of thoſe 


proud 
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which they had acquired among the Swedes, gave him an 2 70775 of 
e of the Ro- 


miſerable and cauſeleſs jealouſy of his brothers forced them to take Gy arms; 
igion in 


FLY $$ 


- | Choſen king of Poland in 1887, upon which he endeavoured again to re- 


ſtore the Roman catholic religion in his dominions; bur he died in 1592. 
Charles, brother to king Joho, was choſen adminiſtrator of Sweden ; 


aud being a ſtrenuous proteſtant, his nephew, Sigiſmund, endeavoured | 
do drive him from the adminiſtratarſhip, but without effect; till at laſt he 


and his family were excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown, which was 


ices of Sigiſmund, who wa 


_. conferred upon Charles in 1 599- | The reign of Charles, through the prac- 
$1 


imſelf a powerful prince, and at the head of 


5 - a great party both in Sweden and Ruſha, was turbulent; which gave the 


Danes encouragement to invade Sweden. Their conduct was checked by 
*the great Guſtavus Adolphus, though then a minor, and heir apparent to 
Sweden. Upon the death of his father, which happened in 1611, he was 
declared of age by the, ſlates, though then only in his eighteenth year- 
"Guſtavus, ſoon after his acceſſion, found himſelf, through the power an 

intrigues of the Poles, Ruffians, and Danes, engaged in a war with all his 
* neighbours, under infinite diſadvantages ;. all which he ſurmounted. E 

'narrowly miſſed being maſler of Ruſſia ; but the Ruſſians were ſo tenacious 
of their independency, that his ſebeme was baffled. In 1617 he made 2 
Peace, under the mediation of James I. of England, by. which he recover- 
ed Livonia, and four towns in the prefecture of Novogorod, with a ſumof 


money beſides. 


* The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a vaſt deal 


5 E ſervice, and he was afſiſted by the counſels.of La Gerdie, one 


ie beſt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſmen of his age. His troops, by perpe- 
" rual war, had become the beſt diſciplined and moſt warlike in Europe; and 
he carried his ambition farther than hiſtorians are willing to acknowledge. 


zue princea of the houfe of Auſtria were, it is certain, early jealous o 
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rother , 
John ſucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. * at- 
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his enterprizing ſpirit, and ſupported his ancient implacable enemy Sigiſ- 
mund, whom Guſtavus defeated. In 1627, be formed the ſiege of Danc-> 
zick, in which he was unſucceſsful ; but the attempt which was defeated 
only by the ſudden riſe of the Viſtula, added fo much to his military cha- 
rater, that the proteſtant cauſe placed him at the head of the confederac 

for reducing the houſe of Auſtria. His life, from that time, was a contt- 
nued chain of the moſt rapid and wonderful ſucceſſes : even the mention of 
each would exceed our bounds. It is ſufficient to ſay, that after taking 
Riga, and over-running Livonia, he entered Poland, where he was victo- 
rious; and from thence in 1630, he landed in Pomerania, drove the Ger- 
mans out of Mecklenburgh, defeated the famous count Tilly the Auſtrian 
general, who was till then thought invincible; and over-ran Franconia. 
Upon the defeat and death of Tilfy, Wallenſtein, another Auſtrian gene- 
ral, of equal reputation, was appointed tocommandagainſt Guſtavus, whowas 
Killed upon the plain of Lutzen in 1632, after gaining a battle; which, had 
he ſurvived, would probably have put a period to the Auſtrian greatneſs, 
The amazing abilities of Guſtivus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and 
the field, never appeared fo fully as after his death. He left behind him a 
ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who maintained the glory of the Swe- 
diſh army with. moſt aſtoniſhing valour and fucceſs; The names of duke 
Bernard, Banniet, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their prodigious 
actions in war, never can be forgotten in che annals of Europe. It is un- 
certain what courſe Guſtavus Would have purſued, had his life been pro- 
longed, and his fuceeſſes continued; but there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to 
believe,” that be had in his exe ſomewhat more than the relief of the pro- 
teſtants, and the reſtoration of the Palatine family. His chancellor Oxen- 
ſtiern, was as conſummate a politician as he was a warrior; and en 
minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the affairs of Sweden with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe in a manner dictated the peace of Weſtphalia, 1648, 
which threw the affairs of Europe into a new ſyſte - 
_ Chriſtina was but fix years of age when her father was killed. She re- 
ceived a noble education; but her fine genius took an uncommon, and in- 
deed romantic turn, She ipvited'to her court, Deſcartes; Salmaſius, and 
other learned men; to whom ſhe was. not, however, S xc liberal. * 
She expreſſed a value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent judge of the 
polite arts: but illiberal, and indelicate in the choice of her private favour- 
ites. She at the ſame time diſcharged all the duties of her high ſtation ; 
and though her generals were baſely,betrayed by France, ſhe continued to 
ſupport the honour of her crown. Being reſolved not to marry, ſhe re- 
figned her crown to her couſin Charles Guſtavus, ſon to the duke of Deux- 
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* Charles had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles : he drove their king John 
Caſimir, Into Sileſia; and received from them an bath of: allegiance, 
which, with their uſual inconſtancy, they broke. His progreſs. upon the 
Ke againſt Denmark, has been already mentioned; and he died of a fever 
in 1660. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles XI. was not five years of age at 
bis father's death; and this rendered it neceſſary for his guardians to con- 
clude a * with their neighbours, by which the Swedes gave up the 
iſland of Bornholm, and Drontheim, in Norway, All differences were ac- 
dommodated at the ſame time with Ruffia and Holland; and Sweden con- 
tinued to make a very reſpectable figure in the affairs of Europe. When 
Charles came to be of age, he received a ſubſidy from the French king, 
Lewis XIV. but*perceiving the liberties of Europe to be in danger from 
ths mongred's ambicio, he entered into ile alliance with, England 
; | «+ | . 5 3 8 1 f an 
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"bimſelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; the biſhop of Munſter over- ran 


all their power; and Sweden was now reduced to the condition of Den- 
Charles became ſo conſiderable a power, that the conferences for a general 


this hero. His father's will had fixed the age of his 1 e to eighteen, 


| his Daniſh majeſly, by which the duke of Holſtein was re- 


His actions there, in attempting to defend himſelf w 


more than chirty-fix years' of age, It has been ſuppoſed, that ane 
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and Holland againſt him. He afterwards joined with France againſt the 
bouſe of Auſtria; but being beaten in Germany at Felem-Bellin, a power. 
ful confederacy was formed againſt him. The elector of Brandenburg made 


Bremen and Verdun, and the Danes took Wiſmar, and ſeveral places in 
Schonen. They were afterwards beaten ; and Charles by the treaty of St. 
Germains, which followed that of Nimeguen in 1678, recovered all he 
had loſt, except ſome places in Germany. He then married Ulrica Leo- 
nora, the king of Denmark's ſiſter: but made a very bad uſe of the tran- 
quillity he had regained ; for he enſlaved and beggared his people, that he 
might render his power deſpotic, and his army formidable. The ſtates loſt 


mark. He ordered the brave Patkul, who was at the head of the Livonian 
depuries, to loſe his head and his right hand, for the boldneſs of his remon- 
ſtrance in favour of his countrymen, but he ſaved himſelf by flight: and 


peace at Ryſwick, 1697, were opened under his mediation. 
Charles XI. died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the fa- 
mous Charles XII. The hiſtory of no prince is better known than that of 


but it was ſet aſide for an earlier date by the management of count Piper, 
who became thereby his firſt minifter, Soon after his acceſſion, the kings 
of Denmark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy, formed a pow- 
erful confederacy againſt him, encouraged by the mean opinion 
had of his youth and abilities. He made "0h againſt them all; 
and beſieging Copenhagen he dictated the peace of Travendahl to 


2. 


eſtabliſhed in bis dominions. The czar Peter was at this time ravaging In- 
gria, at the head of 85,000 men, and had befieged Narva. The army of 
Charles did not exceed 20,000 men; but ſuch was his impatience, that he 
advanced at the head of 8009, entirely routed the main body of the 
Ruſſians, and raiſed the fiege. Such were his fucceſſes, and ſo numerous 
bis priſoners, that the Ruſſians attributed his actions to necromancy. e 
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| _ Charles from thence marched into Saxony, where his warlike atchiere- k 


ments equalled, if they did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus, He 
dethroned Auguſtus king of Poland: but ſtained all his laurels by putting d 
the brave count Parkul to a death equally painful and ignomipious. He p 


raiſed Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland in 1705, and his name carricd 00 
With it ſuch terror, that he was courted by all the powers of Europe; 2 
and among others, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of queen 8 
Anne, amidſt the full career of her ſucceſſes againſt France. His ſtub- i 
bornneſs and implacable diſpoſition, however, were ſuch, that he cannot be re 

_ conſidered in a better light than that of an illuſtrious madman ; for he loft qU 

in the battle of Pultowa, 1709, which he fought in his march to dethrofe ar 


tlie czar, more than all he had gained by his victories. His brave arm) ] 
was ruined, and he was forced to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. | 


th zoo Swedes a aink he 


430,000 Turks, prove him to have been worſe than frantic. The urks ti 

und it however convenient for their affairs to ſet him at liberty. By! el 
his misfortunes did not cure his military madneſs ; and after his return 0 he 
his dominions, he proſecuted his revenge againſt Denmark, till he ua th 


killed by a cannon-fhor, as it is - generally ſaid, at the fiege of Freder® de 
ſhall, in Norway, belonging to the Danes, in 1418, when be was 9 
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was not in reality killed by a ſhot from the walls of Fredericſhall, but that 
a piſtol from ſome nearer hand, from one of thoſe about him, gave the 
decifive blow, which put an end to the life of this celebrated monarch. 
This opinion is ſaid to be very prevalent among the beſt in formed perſons 
in Sweden. And it appears, that the Swedes were tired of a prince, under 
whom they had loſt their richeſt provinces, their braveſt troops, and their 
national riches ; and who yet, untamed by adverſity, purſued an unſuc- 
ceſsful and pernicious war, nor would ever have liſtened to the voice of 

ace, or conſulted the internal tranquillity of his country. . 

Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as hath been already mentioned, by his 
ſiſter, the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe. 
We have alſo ſeen in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties; 
and given ſome account of the capitulation ſigned by the queen and her 
huſband, when they entered upon the exerciſe of government. Their 
firſt care was to make a peace with Great Britain, which the late king in- 
tended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to prevent their farther loſſes 
by the progreſs of the Ruſſian, the Daniſh, the Saxon, and other arms, 
made many great ſacrifices to obtain peace from thoſe powers. The French, 
however, about the year 1738, formed that dangerous party in the king- 
dom, under the name of the Hats, which bath been already ſpoken of; 
which not only broke the internal quiet of the kingdom, but led it into a 
ruinous war with Ruffia, Their Swediſh majeſties having no children, it 
was neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion ; eſpecially as the duke of Holſtein 
was deſcended from the queen's elder ſiſter, and was, at the ſame time, 
the preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia, Four competitors appeared; 
the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, prince Frederic of Heſſe-Caflel nephew to 
the king, the prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts, The 


dnke of Holſtein would have carried the election, had he not embraced ib 


Greek religion, that he might mount the throne of Ruſſia, The czarina 
interpoſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made from Swe- 
n, excepting a ſmall diſtrict in Finland, if the Swedes would receive th 
duke of Holſtein's uncle, the biſhop of Lubeck, as their hereditary prince, 
and ſucceſſor to their crown, This was agreed to; and a peace was con- 
cluded at Abo, under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, This peace _ 
was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his Daniſh majeſty thought 
proper to drop all the elſes of his reſentment, and forget the indignity 
done to his ſon. The prince's ſucceſſor, Adolphus Frederic, married the 
princeſs Ulrica, ſiſter to.the king of Pruſſia; and entered into the poſſeſſion 
of his new dignity in 1751. He was a prince of a mild aud gentle temper, 
and much haraſſed by the contending Swediſh factions, and found his ſitu- 
ation extremely troubleſome, in conſequence of the reſtraints and oppoſi- 
tion which he met with from the ſenate. He paſſed the 1 part of his 
reign very diſagreeably, and was at length, through the int. 
queen, brought over to the French party. He died in February, 1771, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Guſtavus the Third, the preſent 1 
ai He poſſeſſes abilities greatly ſuperior to thoſe of his father, an 
a3 much/more ambition. He Cas abb five and twenty years of age when 
he was proclaimed king of Sweden, his. underſtanding had been much cul- 
fivated, he hath an inf 
elocution. He was at Paris at the time of his father's death, from whence 
he wrote in the moſt gracious terms to the ſenate, repeatedly aſſuring them 
that he deſigned to govern according to the laws. In conſequence of the 
death of the late king, an extraordinary diet was called to regulate the af-. 
furs of the government, and to 2 the form of the coronation-oath pou | 


* 


intrigues of the 


nuating addreſs, and a graceful and commanding 
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the preſent king. Some time after his arrival in Sweden, on the 28th of 
March, 1772, his majeſty ſolemnly ſigned and ſwore to obſerve twenty- 
four articles, relative to his future adminiſtration of government, This 
was termed a capitulation; and among the articles were the following: 
The king promiſes before God to ſupport the government of the kiny. 
dom, as then eſtabliſhed ; to maintain the fights, and liberties of the 
fates, the liberties and ſecurity of all his ſubjects, and to reign with 
gentleneſs and equity according to the laws of the kingdom, the form 


of the regency as it was eſtabliſhed in the year 1720, and conform 


able to the preſent act of de pres In conſequence of the de. 
claration of the ſtates, the king ſhall, regard any perſon, who ſhall openly 
or clandeſtinely endeavour to introduce abſolute ſovereignty, as an enemy 


of the kingdom, and as a traitor to his country, as Aye perſon muſt take 


an bath reſpeRing this matter, before he can take poſſeſſion of any employ- 
ment. With regard to the affairs of the cabinet and the ſenate, the king 


promiſes. to follow the regulations of the year 1720 upon that head, which 


were to be directed always by 2 majority of votes, and never to do any 
thing therein without, and much leſs againſt, their advice. To the end 
that the council of ſtate may be ſo much the more convinced of the inviol- 
able defigns of his majeſty, and of his fincere love for the good of his peo- 
ple, he declares them to be entirely diſengaged from their oath of fidelity, 
in caſe that he wilfully acts contrary to his coranation-oath, and to this ca- 
pitulation. And laſtly, the king Goren any perſon with his higheſt 
diſpleaſure, who ſhall be ſo inconfiderate as to propoſe to him a greater de- 
Free of power and ſplendor than is marked out in this act of capitulation, 
as his majeſty deſires only to gain the affefion of his faithful ſubjetts, and 
to be their powerful defender againſt any attempts which may be made up- 
on their lawful libercies.” x r= 
But ſcarcely had the king taken theſe ſolemn oaths to rule according to 
the, then eſtabliſhed form of government, and accepted the crown upon 
theſe conditions, before he formed the plan to govern as he thought pro- 
per, regarding theſe oaths only as matters of ceremony. And he made 
of every art, the moſt profound diſſimulation, and the utmoſt dexterity 
and addreſs, In order to render this hazardous enterpriſe ſucceſsful. At his 
fir{ arrival at Stockholm, he adopted every. method which could increaſe 


his popularity. Three times a week he regularly gave audience to all who. 


— preſented themſelves, Neither rank, fortune, nor intereſt, were neceſſa- 


ry to obtain acceſs to him: it was ſufficient to have been injured, and to 


have a legal cauſe of complaint ro lay before him. He liſtened to the 
meaneſt of his fubjects wich affability, and entered into the minuteſt details 
that concerned them; he informed himſelf of their private affairs, a 
ſeemed to intereſt himſelf in cheir happineſs. This conduct made him 
© conſidered as truly the father of his people; and the Swedes began to idol 
ize him. In the mean time, there happened ſome contentions between tht 
different orders of the Swediſh ſtates ; and no methods were left untried to 
foment theſe jealouſies. Emiſſaries were likewiZ: planted in every part o 
the kingdom, for the purpoſe of ſowing diſcontent among the inhabitants, 
of rendering them diſaffected to the eſtabliſhed government, and of exciting 
them to an inſurrection. At length, when the king found his ſcheme ripe 


for execution, having taken the proper meaſures for bringing a conſiderable 
pumber of the officers and ſoldiers * into his intereſt, on the 19th of Av 
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uſt, 1772; he totally overturned the Swediſh conſtitution of govetument. 
leſs than an hour he made himſelf maſter of all the military force of 
Stockholm. He planted grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, at the 
door of the council-chamber, in which the ſenate were aſſembled, and 
made all the members ot it priſoners. And that no news might be carried 
to any other part of Sweden, of the tranſaction in which the king was en; 
gaged, till the ſcheme was completed, cannon were drawn from the arſe- 
25 and planted at the palace, the bridges, and other parts of the town, 
and particularly at all the avenues leading to it. Soldiers ſtood over theſe 
with marches ready lighted ; all communication with the country was cut 
off, no one without a paſſport from the king being allowed to leave the city. 
The ſenators were then confined in ſeparate apartments in the palace, and 
many others who were ſuppoſed to be zealouſly attached to the liberties, of 
ert; were put under arreſt. The remainder of the day the king em- 
22 in viſiting different quarters of the town, in order to receive oaths 
of fidelity to him from the magiſtrates, the colleges, and city militia. 
Oaths were alſo tendered the next day to the people in general, to whom he 
addreſſed a ſpeech, which he concluded by declaring, that his only inten- 
tion vas to reſtore tranquillity to his native country, by ſuppreſſing licen- 
tiouſneſs, overturning the ariſtocratic form of government, reviving the 
old Swediſh liberty, and ing the ancient laws of Sweden, ſuch as 
were before 1680. T renounce now,” ſaid he, as I have already 

i done; all idea of the abhorred abſolute power, or what is called ber- 
« reignty, eſteeming it now, as before, my greateſt glory to be the firſt 
„citizen among a truly free people.” Heralds then went through the 
different quarters of the town, to proclaim an aſſembly of the ſtates for the 
following day. This proclamation contained a threat, that if any member 
of the diet ſhould abſent himſelf, he ſhould be conſidered and treated as a 


* 5 


traitor to his country. | 5 

On the morning of the 21ſt of Auguſt, a large detachment of guards 
was ordered to take poſſeſſion of the ſquare, where the houſe of nobles 
ſands. The palace was inveſted on all fides with troops, andcannon were 
planted in the court, facing the hall where the Aates were to be aſſembled.” 
Theſe were not only charged, but ſoldiers ſtood over them with matches 
ready lighted in their hands. The ſeveral orders of the ſtates were here 
compelled to aſſemble by the king's order, and theſe military preparations' 
were made in order to aſſiſt their deliberations. The king being ſeated on 
his throne, ſurrounded by his guards, and a numerous band of officers, 
after having addreſſed a ſpeech 8 the ſtates, he ordered a ſecretary ta read 
2 new form of goverument, which he offered to the ſtates for their accep- 
tance, As they were ſurrounded by an armed force, they thought proper 
to comply with what was required of them. The marſhal of the diet, and 
the ſpeakers of the other orders, ſigned the form of government; and the 
ſtates took che oath to the king, which he dictated to them himſelf. This 
Arraordinary tranſaction was concluded in a manner equally extraordinary, 
The king drew a bock of Pſalms from his pocket, and taking off his crown, 


—_ * 


kalte arſenal went thither, and ordered the centinel to admit him. The latter re- 
bay > Do you know who you are ſpeaking to?” ſaid the king. „ Yes;"” replied 
ice aller, * but Ilikewiſe know my duty. ide à very judicious and well- written 
rien of this extraordinary revolution in Sweden, publiſhed by Charles Francis She- 

wi & who was ſecretary to the Britiſh envoy in Sweden, at the time of the revo- 
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began to ſing Te Deum, in which he was joined by the aſſembly, He al. 
terwards gave them to underſtand, that he intended in ſix years time again 
to convene an aſſembly of the ſtates. . Thus was this great revolution com- 
pleted without any bloodſhed; in which the Swedes ſurrendered that con- 
itytion, which their, forefathers had bequeathed to them after the death 
of Charles the I welfth, as a bulwark againſt any deſpotic attempts of 
their future monarchs. vb eb ny nl 
ITbe Swedes, at ſome periods, have diſcovered an ardent love of liberty; 
at others, they have ſeemed fitted only for flavery ; and when they were 

' labouring to render themſelves free, they have wanted that ſound politi- 
cal knowledge, which would have pointed out to them the proper methods 
for ſecuring their future freedom. The moſt capital defect of the Swediſh 
conſtitution was the total want of all balance of its parts: and the diviſion 
of the Swediſh nation into three diſtinct claſſes of nobles, burghers, and 
peaſants, whofe intereſts were perpetually claſhing, bas been a circumſtance 
very unfavourable to the liberty of the Swedes, The power of their kings 
was much reſtrained ; but no ſufficient regulations were adopted for ſecur- 
ing the perſonal freedom of the ſubject. Theſe defects in the Swediſh 
conſtitution paved the way tor the late revolution: but it is notwithſtand- 
ing a juſt ſubject of ſurpriſe, that a bold and hardy people, who had fo 
cautiouſly limited the power of their prince, ſnould at once, without a 
ſtruggle, ſuffer him to proceed to ſo great an extenſion of his authority 
It appears, however, that the exorbitant power which Guſtavus the Third 
hath thus aſſumed, he has hitherto, fince the revolution, exerciſed with 
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ſome degree of moderation. 


Guſtavus, of H. lſtein-Gottorp, king of Sweden, was born in 1746 


and ſucceeded his father in 1771. He was married, in i 766, to Sophii 
Magdalene, the princeſs-royal of Denmark, by whom he has iſſue a prince 
Guſtavus Adolphus, born 9 13. 1778. His. brothers and fiſter 
are, 1. Charles, born in 1748. 2. Frederic Adolphus, born in 1750 
3. Sophia Albertina, born in 1753. „„ AE WE 
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AND 'EXTENT; OF THE "RussSIAN ' EMPIRE IN 
„%% ĩ ĩͤ K © N | 
Length 1 70 So 4 23 and 65 Eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 1100 5 between 47 and 72 North latitude. 7 
Drivis ions a A CCORDING to Me moſt authentic accounts of thi 
AND NAME. \ mighty empire, it confiſts of: fifteen (Mr. Voltaire 
ſays ſixteen). provinces, or governments; beſides part of Carelia, Eitho- 
nia, Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland, which were conquered fr 
Sweden; the Crimea, or Crim Tartary, anciently the Taurica Cherſove- 
ſus, a peninſula in the Euxine ſea ſubject to the Turks formerly, but add- 
ed in the year 1783 to the Ruſſian empire, with the iſle of Taman, and 
part of Cuban f ; alſo the duchy of Courland in Poland, of which the em 
pfteſs of Ruſſia has naw the entire diſpoſal, 
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Europe 


Kamſchatka and the Eaſtern Ocean; and on the north, from the Frozen 
Ocean to the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude, where it is bounded by Po- 
land, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas; 
Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown regions in Afia, 
The country now comprized under the name of Ruſſia or the Ruſſias, is 
of an extent nearly equal to all the reſt of Europe, and greater than the 
Roman empire in the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued * 
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The following table will give ſome idea of the Ruſſian empire, properly 
ſo called, or Kuſſia in Europe, with its acquiſitions from Sweden in the 
preſent century. And alſo of the Ruſſian empire in its moſt extenſive 
{enſe, for we muſt allo include all the acquiſitions in Tartary, now known 
by the name of Siberia; the whole comprehending the northern parts of 


and Aſia, ſtretching from the Baltic and Sweden on the weſt, to 
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by Alexander, or both put together, as may be ſeen by turning to the ta- 


authority of Voltaire. 
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ble, page 23, to which we may add the 
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' Ruſſia has alſo been 
1. Lapland, 


2. Samoida, 


3. Bellamorenſkey, . 
4+ Meſeen, 

5. Dwina, 

6. Syrianes, 
FF 
„Roubeninſki, 
Belaeſedaa. 


Northern Provinces. 
es We 


11. Beloxero, ..*: - 
12. Wologda, 
13. Jeraſlaf, 3 1 
14% Wee, 
g: Moſcow, 
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ſubdivided into thirty-one provinces, via. 
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21. Don Coſſacs. 


22. Great Novograd, + 


5 123. Ruffia 1 
2 J 24. Kexholm, . 
. Kaleria, . 
[. 26. Ingria. Y 


27. Lironia. 


; * 
28. Smolenſk oo, 


29. Zemnigef rei 


the Old Coſſacs. 
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17. Bulgar, k 
19. Tſcheremiſſi, 5 
20. Little Novogrod, y 
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- Mr. Tooke, ebaplain to the Britiſh factory at Peterſbur 7 who has 
lately publiſhed an account of Ruſſia, has enumerated the following na- 
tions as comprehended in this great empire: | 


The Mongouls, The Ticoupaſches, The Kurilians, | 


The Kalmucs, The Mordvines, The Kiſtim and Tou- 
The Tartars, The Votiaks, | libert Tartan, 
The Samoides, The Terptyaireis, The Vergo Tomſboi 
The Oſtiaes, The Tartars of Kaſan and Tartars, | 
The Burattians, Orenburg, Tube Sayan Tartare, 


The Tunguſians, The Tartars of Tomſk, The Bougharians, 


| The Vogul, The Nogayan Tartars, The Baſchkirians, 
The Laplanders, The Tartars of the Ob, The Meſtſcheraiks, 
The Finns, The Tſchoulym Tartars, Te Barabinzes, 


The Lettonians, The Katſchintz Tartars, The Kirkguiſians, 
The Eſtonians, . The Feleutes, - The Beltinans, 


The „ be Abinzes, The Vakoutes, 
The fer. The Biryouſſes, The Kamtſchadales, 


undd various others; but ſome of which muſt be conſidered rather as di. 
ſtinct rribes, than as diſtin nations. : | 
As to the names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which this empire is arbi- 
trarily called, they probahly are owipg to the ancient inhabitants, the 
"0 Bu or Boruffi, and the river Moſca, upon which the ancient capital 
- Moſcow was built; but of this we know nothing certain. | 
'- CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, VEGE- } In the ſouthern parts of 
ares, MINES, AND MINERALS, { Ruffa, or Muſcovy, the 
.. _. Jongeſt day does not excced fifteen hours and a half; whereas, in the moſt | 
. northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the horizon. The - 
Leader from this will naturally conclude, that there is in Muſcovy a vaſt 
_ diverſity of ſoil as well ag climate, and the extremes of both are ſeen and 
felt in this vaſt empire. OY 6 FP 
Ihe ſeverity of the climate, however, in Ruſſia properly ſo called, is very 
_ great. Dr. John Glen King, who reſided eleven years in Ruſſia, obſerves, 
that the cold in St, Pecerfburgb, by Fahrenheit's ſcale, is, during the months 
of December, January, and February, uſually from 8 to 15 or 20 degrees 
below o; that Is, from * to 52 degrees below freezing point : though com · 
._ monly, in the courſe of the winter, it is for a week or ten days me de- 
We lower. The fame writer remarks, that it is almoſt difficult for an 
inhabitant of our temperate climate to have any idea of a cold ſo great: 
but it may help to give ſome notion of it to inform the reader, that when 
. perſon walks out in that ſevere weather, the cold makes the eyes water, 
and that water fraezing, hangs in little icicles on the eye-laſhes. As the 
_ common peaſan's. uſually wear their beards, you may ſee them hanging At 
che chin like a ſolid Jump of ice. But, even in that ſtate, ,the beard is 
found very uſeful in protecting the glands of the throat: and the ſoldiers, 
_ © who do not wear their beards, are obliged. to tie a handkerchief under 
tte chin to ſupply their place. All the parts ot the face, which are ex- 
52 2 are very liable to be frozen ; though it has often been obſerved, 
that the 
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rſon himſelf does not know when the freezing begins; but is 
ly told of it firſt by thoſe who meet him, and who call An 
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him to rub his face with ſnow, the uſual "yy to thaw it. It is alſo re- 
r 


marked, that the part, which has once been frozen, is ever after moſt li- 


able to be frozen agam. In ſome very ſevere winters, ſparrows, though 
a hardy ſpecies of birds, have been ſeen quite numbed by the intenſe 


cold, and unable to fly: and drivers, when fitting on their-loaded car- 
riages, have ſometimes been found frozen to death in that poſture, When 


the thermometer has ſtood at, 25 degrees below o, boiling water thrown 
up into the air by an engine, ſo as to ſpread, has fallen down perfectly 


King frozen into a ſolid piece of ice in an hour and a quarter. A bottle of 


ſtrong ale has alſo been frozen in an hour and a half: but in this ſubſtance | 


there was about a tea cup full in the middle unfrozen, which was 38 
ſtrong and inflammable as brandy or ſpirits of wine. But notwithſtanding 


the ſevetity of the cold in Ruſſia, the inhabitants have ſuch various means 


and proviſions to guard agaiuſt it, that they ſuffer much Jeſs from it than 
might be expected. The houſes of perſons in tolerable circumſtances are 


ſo well protected, both without doors and within, that they are ſeldom + 
heard to complain of cold. The method of warming the houſes in Ruſ- 


ſia is by an oven conſtructed with ſeveral flues, and the country abounds 
with wood, which is the common fuel. Theſe ovens conſume a much 


ſmaller quantity of wood than might be me and yet they ſerve at 


the ſame time for the ordinary people to dreſs their food. They put 
a very moderate faggot into them, and ſuffer it to burn only nll the 


thickeſt black ſmoke. is evaporated ; they then ſhut down the chimney to 


retain all the reſt of the heat in the chamber; by this method the cham- 


ber keeps its heat 24 hours, and is commonly fo warm that they fic with . 


very little covering, eſpecially children, who are uſually in their ſhirts. The 


windows in the huts of the poor are very ſmall, that as little cold may be 
admitted as poſſible: in the houſes of perſons of condition, the windows are 


caulked up againſt winter, and commonly have double glaſs frames. In 
ſhort, they can regulate the warmth in their apartmerits by a thermometer 
with great exactneſe, opening or ſhutting the Aves to increaſe or diminiſh 
the heat. When the Ki 

they almoſt bid defiance to froſt and ſnow ; and it is obſervable, that the 


wind is ſeldom violent in the winter; but when there is much wind, the 


cold is exceedingly piercing. 


o 


Ode advantage, which the Ruſſians derive from the ſeverity of their 
climate, is, the preſerving proviſions by the froſt. d houſewives, s 


ſoon as the froſt ſets in for the winter, about the end of October, kill their 


poultry, and keep them in tubs packed up-with a layer of ſnow bees 7 
hi 


them, and then take them out for uſe as occaſion requires: by w 


means they ſave the nouriſhment of che animal for {everal months. Veal 


frozen at Archangel, and brought to-Peterſburgh, is eſteemed the fineſt. - 


they have; nor can it be diſtinguiſhed from what is freſh killed, being 


_ equally juiey. The markets in Peterſburgh are by this means ſupplied in 


winter with all manner of proviſions, at « cheaper rate than would other- 
wiſe be poſſible; and it is not a little curious to fee. the vaſt | 
hogs, fiſh, and other animals, which are piled up in the markets 


a ſudden putrefaction: but when produced by cold water, the ice ſeems 
P 


dry, formed into ice. 4 pint botttle of common water was found by Pr. | 
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uſſians go os are clothed fo warmly, that * 1 
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for ſale. The method of thawing frozen proviſions in Ruffia, is by im- i 
merging them in cold water: for when the operation of thawing them is 
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it, If a cabbage, which is thoroughly frozen, be thawed by cold water, 

it is as freſh as if juſt gathered out of the garden; but if it be thawed by 
fire or hot water, it becomes ſo rancid and ſtrong that it cannot be eaten. 
| e quickneſs of vegetation in Ruſſia is pretty much the ſame as has 
been deſcribed in Scandinavia, or Sweden. and Denmark. The ſnow is 
the natural manure of Ruſſia, where grain grows in plenty, near Poland, 
and in the warmer provinces. The bulk of the people, however, are 
miſerably fed; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of mufhrooms for their 

- ſubliſtence 3 and in ſome places, beſides oaks and firs, Ruſſia yields rhu- 
barb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, honey, rice and melons. The 
boors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which yields 
;* _ "them plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink; they likewiſe extract a 

ſpirit from rye, which hey refer to brandy. VVV 

| That a great part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, is not to be 

* __ diſputed; though it is equally _ that the inhabirants, till lately, 
were but little acqyainted with agrifulture:: and ſupplied the place of 
bread, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of ſaw-duſt 

and a preparation of fiſh-bones. Peter the Great, and his ſucceſſors, 

.. down to the preſent empreſs, have been at incredible pains to introduce 

_ _ * agriculture into their dominions ; and though the ſoil is not every where 
5 Proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in ſome provinces, bids fair to 

| make grain as common in Ruffia, as it is in the ſouthern countries of Eu- 
Tope. The vaſt communication, by means of rivers, which the inland 
parts of that empire have with each other, ' ſerve to ſupply one province 
with thoſe products of the earth in which another may be deficient. As 
to mines and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruſſia as in Scandinavia; 
and the people are daily improving in working them. Mountains of rich 

_ Iron ore are found in ſome places, moſt of which produce the load-ſtone, 
and yield from 50 to 70 per cent. Rich filver and copper mines are found 


on the confines of Siberia, | Ns 
__* MounTains, RivERsS, FortsTs, 7 Ruffia is in general a flat, level 
Ax FACE OF THE COUNTRY. { country, except toward the north, 
Where he the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes 
Riphæi of the ancients, now called the Girdle of the Earth. On the 
weltern fide of the Dnieper comes in part of the Carpathian mountains, 
and between the Black Sea and the Caſpian, Mount Caucaſus borders a 
range of vaſt plains extending to the ſea of 'Ofal- And here we may ob- 
' Terve, that from Peterſbürgh to Pekin, one ſhall hardly meet with a moun- 
..., taw'on the road through Independent Tartary; and from Peterſburgh to 
the north part of France, by the road of Dantzic, Hamburgh, and Am- 
- * Nerdam, we, ſearely can perceive the ſmalleſt hill, | 
. The moſt confiderable rivers are the Wolga, or Volga, running eaſt and 
ſouth, which,” after traverfing the greateſt part of Muſcovy, and winding 
*2. courſe of 3000 Engliſh” miles, diſcharges itſelf into tbe Caſpian ſea: 
it is not only reckoned the largeſt, but one of the moſt fertile rivers. 
of Evrope: it produces all kinds of fiſh, and ferülizes all the lands on 
Lach ſide with the richeſt trees, fruits, and vegetables; and it is remark- 
able, that in all this long courſe there is not a ſingle cataract to interrupt 
the havigation, dur the nearer it approaches to its mouth, multiples its 
quantity of iſles, at it-divides itfelf* 5 


i es, a into a greater number of arms than 
any known river in the world : and all theſe arms divide themſelves into 
; others ſill leſs, which join and meet again, ſo that the W olga diſcharges 

_ Kſelf inte the Caſpian. den by more than 79 mouths,” By means of _ 
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noble river, the city of Moſcow preſerves a communication, not only 
with all the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, but even with Perſia, Georgia, Tar- 
tary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea, The Don, or 

Tanais, which divides the moſt eaſtern part of Ruſſia from Aſia; and in 

its courſe towards the eaſt, comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late czar: 

had undertaken to have a communication between them by means of a - 
canal: this grand project, however, was defeated hy the irruptions of the 
Tartars. This river, exclufive of its »turnings and windings, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Palus Mæotis, or ſea of Aſoph, about four hundred miles 
from its riſe. The Boriſthenes, or Dnieper, which is likewiſe one of the 
largeſt rivers in Europe, runs through Lithuania, the country of the Za- | 
porog Coſſacs, and that of the Nagaiſch Tartars, and falls into the Euxiue, 
or Black Sea, at Kinbourn, near Oczakow ; it has thirteen cataracts with» 
in a ſmall diſtance, To theſe may be added the two Dwinas, one of 
which empties itſelf at Riga into the Baltic; the other has its ſource near 
_  Uſtiaga, and dividing itſelf into two branches near Archangel, there falls 
into the White Sea. | | 5 
As to foreſts, they abound in this extenſive country ; and the northern 
and north-eaſtern provinces are in a manner deſart; nor ean the few in- 
| habitants they contain be called Chriſtians rather than. Pagans. - 

ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, N Theſe do not differ greatly from 

| FISHES, AND INSECTS.' { thoſe deſcribed in the Scandinavian 
provinces, to which we muſt refer the reader. The lynx, famous for its 
piercing eye, is a native of this empire; it makes prey of every creature 

t can maſter ; and is ſaid to be produced chiefly in the fir-tree foreſts. 
The hyznas, bears, wolves, foxes, and other creatures already de- 
ſcribed, afford their furs for clothing the inhabitants; but the furs of the 
black foxes, and ermine are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere. The 7 
dromedary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beaſts of burden 
known in many parts of Ruſſia. The czar Peter encouraged a breed of 
large horſes for war and carriages ; but thoſe employed in the ordinary 
. Purpoſes of life are but ſmall ; as are their cows and ſheep. * | . 

We know of few or no birds in Ruſſia, that have not been already de- 
ſcribed. The fame may be ſaid of fiſhes, only the Ruffians are better 85 
provided than their neighbours with ſturgeon, cod, ſalmon, and beluga: „ 
the latter reſembles a ſturgeon, and is often called the large ſturgeon ; it 1 
is from twelve to fifteen feet in length, and weighs from 9 to 16 and 18 
hundred weight; its fleſh is white and delicious. Of thie roe of the ſtur- 
geon and the beluga, the Ruſſians make the famous cavear, ſo much eſ- 
-teemed for its richneſs and flavour, that it is often ſent in preſents to 
crowned heads. In cutting up the belugas, they often find what is called 
the beluga-ſtones,. which is concealed - in that maſs of glandular fleſh 
which covers the poſterior part of the dorfal ſpine, fupplying'the place of 
a kidney in fiſh. The inſtant it is taken from the fiſh, it is ſoft and moiſt, 
but quickly hardens in the air. Its ſize is that of a hen's egg, ſhape ſome- 
times oval and ſometimes flatted, and commonly ſells for a ruble. This 
ſtone is ſuppoſed by profeſſor Pallas to belong to the genitals of the fiſhzs |= - 
it holds a conſiderable rank, though with little merit, among the domeſtic 
remedies of the Ruſſians, who ſcrape it, and, mixed with water, give it 


In difficult labours, in the diſeaſes of children, and other diſorders.” '* 
_ PorULATION, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS.) Nothing can be more in- 
Judicious, or remote from truth, than the accounts we have from authors, 


of the population of this vaſt empire; the whole of which, they think, 
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Hoes not exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch a miſ- 
make ſhould have continued ſo long, when we conſider the immenſe armies 
brought into the field by the ſovereigns of Ruffia, and the bloody wars 
they maintained in Afia and Europe. Mr. Voltgre is, perhaps, the fiiſt 
author who has attempted to undeceive the public in this reſpect; and 
has done it upon very authentic grounds, by producing a lift, taken in 
2747, of all the males who paid the capitation, or poll-tax, and which 
amount to fix millions fix hundred and forty-fix thoufand three hundred 
and ninety. Iu this number are included boys and old men; but girls 


vnd women are not reckoved, or boys born between the making of one re - 


giſter of the lands and another. Now, if we only reckon triple the num- 
der of heads ſubject to be taxed, including women and girls, we ſhall find 
near millions of ſouls, To this account may be added three hun- 
dred and vey tho ſund ſoldiers, and two hundred thouſand pobility and 
clergy; and foreigners of all kinds, who are likewiſe exempted from the 

+ pollrax ; as alſo (fays Mr. Valtaire) the inhabitants of the c red 
countries, namely, Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Fin- 
land ; the Ukraine, and the Don Coffacs, the Kalmucs, and other Tar- 
zars; the Samoides, the Laplanders, the Oſtiacs, and zl the idolatrous 


le of Siberia, a country of greater extent than China, are not in -. 
. ded in this liſt. The new rener in 1764 contains 2, 500, ooo ſubject 
we the poll-tax ; and a late ingenious writer reſident ſomsaime in Ruffa 


- gives the following eſtimate: | : | | 
Lower claſs of people paying capitation tax - 18,000,000 
. Conquered provinces, — ' — _ 1,200,000 
LLC +=, — — 100, oo 
Military, — — 1 — 5 360,000 
„ — — — — 30,000 
; . 4 : | "* 20,160,000 . 


Tuo thefe muſt now be added near a million more by the acquiſitions of 
tbe Crimea, and pars of Cuban Tartary. A 5 

m her imperial majeſty of all he Rufſas poſſeſſes many of the coun- 
tries from whence the prodigious ſwarms of barbarians who overthrew the 


Roman empire iſſued, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that her 


dominions muſt have been better peopled formerly than they are at pre- 
ſent ; twenty-four millions, are but a thin population for the immenſe 
tract of country ſhe poſſeſſes. As the like decreaſe of inhabitants is 
obſervable in many other parts of the globe, we are to look for the rea- 
Jon in natural cauſes, which we cannot'diſcuſs here. Perhaps the intro- 
duction of the ſmall-pox and the venereal diſeaſe may have afliſted in the 
depopulation ; and it is likely that the prodigious quantity of ſtrong and 
ſpirituous liquors, pl res by the inbabitants of the North, is un- 
friendly to generation. 7 1 24-2 I 


The Ruffians, properly ſo called, are in general a perfonable people, 

hardy, vigorous, a patient of labour, eſpecially in the field, 8 
credible degree. Their complexions differ hte from thoſe of the Engliſk 
or Scots; but the women think that an addition of red hcightens their 
beauty. Their eye · ſight ſeems to be defective, occaſioned, probably, by 


the ſnow, which for a long time of the year is continually preſent to their 
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valour; but in the late war with 
tive as any troops in Euro 
greatly diſtinguiſhed then! 


| poſſeſſed 2 large ſhare of paſſive 
1 1K. of Pruffia, they proved as ac- + 
; and in the late war with the Turks they 
bres. They are implieiely ſubmiſſive. to diſ- 


cipline, let it be ever fo ſevere; they endure extreme bardſhips with 


great . patience ; and can content themſelves with very hard fare. 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were in general bar- 
barous, ignorant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs ; no leſs than 
4000 brandy-· hops have been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only the com- 
mon people, but many of the boyars; or nobles, lived in a continual ſtare 
of idlenefs and intoxication; and the moſt complete abjeds of miſery and 
barbarity preſented themſelves 2 the fireets, while the court of Moſ- 
id of any upon the globe. The czar and 
the grandees drefled after the moſt ſuperb Afratic manner; and their mag- 
pificence exceeded every idea that can be conceived from modern exam- 
+ The earl of Carlifle, in the account of his embaſſy, ſays, that he 
could fee nothing but gold and pr cious ſtones in the robes of the exar 
and his courtiers. The manufactures, however, of thoſe, and all other 
luxuries, were carried on 0 alians, Germans, and orher foreigners. 
Peter ſaw the bulk af his ſubj ; 
tier than beaſts of burden to fuppoſk the pomp of the court. He forced 
his great men to lay aſide their long rabes, and dreſs in the European 
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manner; and he even obliged the laity to cut off their beards. © The _ 
| other improvements, in learning and the arts, which he made, ſhall be 


mentioned elſewhere. The Ruſſians, before his days, had hardly a ſhip 
upon their coaſts. They had no conveniences for travelliny, no pave- 
ments in their ſtreets, no places of public diverſion ; and they entertained 
a ſovereign contempt for all improvements of the mind, At prefen:, a 
French or Engliſh gentleman may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and 
2 in Ruſſia, as in moſt other parts of Europe. Their polite aſſem. 
blies, fince the acceſſion of the preſent empreſs, have been put under 

proper regulations; and few of the ancient uſages remain. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſerved, that notwithſtanding: the ſeverity of Peter, and 


the prudence of ſucceeding - governments, drunkenneſs ſtill continues 
_ among all ranks; nor are even prieſts or ladies aſhamed of it on holi» | 


days. 


The Ruffians were formerly noted for ſa flrong an attachment to their 


native ſoil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign parts. This, however, was 


only the conſequence of their pride and ignorance ; for Ruffian nobility, 


beſides thoſe who aje in a public character, are now found at every court 


in Europe. r imperial majeſty even intereſts herſelf in the education 
of young men of quality in the knowledge of the world, and foreign fer- 
vices, particularly that of the Britiſh leert. ES OT 

It is ſaid that the Ruffian ladies were formerly as ſubmiſſive to their 
huſbands in their families, as the latter are to their ſuperiors in the field; 
and that they thought themſelves ill treated if they were not often re- 
minded of their duty by the diſcipline of a whip, manufactured by them- 
ſelves, which they preſented to their huſbands on the day of their mar- 
Tlage, Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to themſelves ; and formerl 


conſiſted of ſome very whimſical rites, many of which are now diſuſed. 


When the parents are agreed upon a match, though the parties perha 


have never ſeen each other, the bride is examined flark naked by a certain 
f ne Rr ly By A I 
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number of females, who are to correct, if poſſible, any defects they find 


in ber perſon. On her wedding - day ſhe is crowned with a garland of 
wormwood; and after the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk or 
ſexton throws a bandful of hops upon the head of the bride, wiſhin 
that ſhe may prove as fruitful as that plant. She is then led home, wit 
abundance of coarſe, and indeed indecent ceremonies, which are now 
wearing off cven among the loweſt ranks; and the barbarous treatment 
of wives by their huſbands, which extended even to ſcourging or broiling 
them to death, is either guarded againſt by the laws of the country, or 
by particular ſtipulations in the marriage contract. 5 
- -FuneraLls.] The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notions with re- 
gard to the ſtate of departed fouls. ' After: the dead body is dreſſed, a 
rieſt is hired to pray for his ſoul, to purify ĩt with incenſe, and to ſprinkle 
At with holy water While it remains above ground, which, among the 
_ better ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When the body is 
catrĩed to the grave, which is done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, 
the prieſt produces a ticket, figned by-the biſnqp and another clergyman, 
as the deceaſed's paſipott to heaven. When this is put into the coffin 
between the fingers of the corpſe, the company return to the deceaſed's 
houſe; where they drowu their ſorrow in intoxication; which laſts, among 
ö the better ſort, with a few intervals, for forty days. During that time, a 
pPrieſt every day ſays prayers over the grave of the deceaſed; for though 
_ the Ruſſians do not beliere in purgatory, yet they imagine that their de- 
_ parted friend may be aſſiſted by prayer, in his long journey, to the place 


of his deſtination after this life. | | . 

_- Ponzsuments.] The Ruſſians are remarkable for the ſeverity and va- | 
riety of their puniſhments, which are both-inflited and endured with a | 
wonderful inſenfibility. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend the robbers upon 

>» _ - the Wolga, and other parts of his domimons; by iron hooks fixed to their 
nibs, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves to death, hundreds, nay 
| thouſands, at a time. The fingle-and double knout were lately inflicted 
| , _ upon ladies, as well as men of quality. Both of them are excruciating ; 
1 Hut in the double knout, the hands are bound behind the priſoner's back, 
| and the cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him from the ground, with the 
_ diſlocation of both his ſhoulders; and then his back is in a manner ſcari- 
fed by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut from a wild aſs's ſkin. 
This puniſhment has been ſo often fatal, that a ſurgeon generally attends 
© the patient, to pronounce the moment that it ſhould ceaſe. It is not al- 
ways the number of the ſtrokes, but the method of applying them, which 
occaſions the death of the criminal; for the executioner can kill him in 
three or four blows, by ſtriking him upon the ribs; though perſons are 
ſomeiimes recovered, in a few weeks, who have received three hundred 
ſtrokes, moderately inflicted. The boring and cutting out the tongue, 
Are likewiſe practiſed in Ruſſa ; and even the late empreſs. Elizabeth, 
though ſhe prohibited capital puniſnments, was forced to give way to the 
„ è MM tho wrtares. ]’¹[ e ³ð A 
Aecording to the ſtrict letter of the law, there are no capieal puniſn- 
ments in Ruſſia, excapt in the caſe of high treaſon: but when this matter 
4s thoroughly inveſtigated, there is much leſs: humanity in it than bas 
deen ſuppoſed. For there are many felons who die under the knout, and 
others die of fatigue in their journies to · Siberia, and from the bardſhips 
cthtey ſuffer in the mines ; ſo that there is reaſyn to believe, that not fewer 
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liminels ſuſſer death in Ruſſia than in thoſe countries wherein capital-pu+ - 


niſhments are Juthoriſed by the laws. 


Felons, after receiving the knout, and having their cheeks and fore- 
heads marked, are ſometimes ſentenced for life to the public works at 
Cronſtadt, Viſhnei Voloſhok, and other places: but the common practise 
is to ſend them into Siberia, where they are condemned for life to the 
mines at Nerſhink. 'ihere are upon an average from 1600 to 2000 con 


victs at theſe mines. The greateſt part are-confined in barracks, except - 


ing thoſe who are married: the latter are permitted to build huts, near 

the mines, for themſelves and familie. 5 74 

_ TravELLinG.] Among the many conveniences. introduced of late 
into Ruſſia, that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the expence 


very trifling. Nothing ſtrikes, either a reader or a ſtranger, more than the 
facility with which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt and moſt uncomfort - 


able journies. Like their Scapdinavian neighbours, already deſeribed, 
they travel in fledges made of the bark of the linden- tree, lined witn 
thick felt, drawn by rein-deer, when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to 


bear them. In the internal parts of Ruſſia, horſes draw their ſſedges; 


and the ſledge · way towards February, become, ſo well beaten, that they 5 : 


erect a kind of coach _ the ſledges, in which they may lie at full 
t 


uſelf-is fixed on a ſledge. 


Dir rater NaTIOns } As the preſent ſubjects of the Ruſſian em- 


 $UVBJECT To Russi A. f pire, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, are the de- 


ſcendants of many different people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of coun- 


try, ſo we find among them a vaſt variety of character and manners; and 


the "hs reformations introduced of late years, as well as the diſcoveries: | 
made, render former accounts to be but little depended upon. Many of 


the Tartars, who inhabit. large portions of the Ruſſian dominions, nom 


live in fixed houſes andvillages, cultivate the land, and pay tribute like 
other ſubjects. Till lately, they were not admitted into the Ruflian ar- 


mies; but now they make excellent ſoldiers. Other Ruſſian Tartars re- 


tain their old wandering lives. Both fides of the Wolga are p habited by ; 
the Tſcheremiſſes and Morduars, a peaceable induſtrious people. The 


Baſki rs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of the tract that reaches from Kaſan 


to the frontiers of Siberia; and have certain privileges, of which they 
are tenacious. The wandering Kalmues occupy the reſt of the tract to 


Aſtrachan and the frontiers of the Uſbecs; and in conſideration of certain 


without pay, but are apt to plunder equally friends and foes. 


The Caſſacs, who lately made a figure in the military hiſtory of Eu- 


7 


rope, were originally Poliſh peaſants, and ſerved in the Ukraine as a m- 
litia againſt the Tartars. Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part 
of them removed to the uncultivated banks of the Don, or Tanais, and 


there eſtabliſhed a colony. They were ſoon after joined; in 1637, by | 


two other . detachments of their countrymen; and they reduced Aſoph, 


which they were obliged to abandon to the Turks, after laying it in 
aſhes, © They next put themſelves under the protection of the Ruſſianss, _ 
aſka, on an iſland in the Don ; and their poſſeſſions, W . 
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and day, wrapped.up in good furs; thus the 
often perform a journey pf about 3400 miles, ſuch as that between Pe- 
terſburg and Moſcow, in three days and nights. Her imperial majeſty, - 
in her journies, is drawn in a houſe which contains a bed, a table, chairs, 
and other conveniences for four people, by 24 poſt-horſes ; and the houſe 


_ 


preſents they receive trom- her imperial majeſty, they ſerve in her armies 5 
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fiſted of thirty«nine tons on both fides that river, reached from Ribna to 
Aſoph. They there lived in à country, which they took. care to eulti- 
vate ; und they were fo wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were 
1 kitle better than nominal ſubjects of the czars, till the time of Peter the 
1 Great. They profeſſed the Greek religion ; their inclinations were war- 

WM He, and they occaſiohally ſerved againſt the Tartars and Turks on the 
„ to the 
The internal govi nt cs approaches very near to the 
1 idea we form of that of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus. 
II The captains and officers of the nation chooſe 3 chief, whom they call 
| _ - havptmai, und he reſides at Circaſta ; but this choice is confirmed by the 


__ czar; and the hauptman holds his authority during life. He acts as a 
| ior'over the other towns of the nation, each of which is formed into 
a leparate commonwealth, governed by its own hetman, who is choſen an- 


8 y. They ſerve in war, in conſideration of their enjoying their laws 
nnd liberties. They indeed have feveral times rebelled, for which 
fuſſerec ſeverely under Peter the Great. But the Ruſſian yoke was ſo 
% much eaficr than that of the Poles, that, in 1654, the Coſſacs of the 
Ukraine put themſelves likewiſe under the protection of Ruſſia, They 
| . complained, however, that their liberties had been invaded ; and in the 
wor between Charles XII. and Peter, their hetman Mazeppa, joined the 
ue former; but he found himſelf unable to fulfit rhe magnificent pro- 
| , miſey he had made to Charles. He brought ober, however, ſome of the 
- Zaparoviun Coſſacs, who were ſettled about the falls of the river Nieper, 
but moſt of them were cut in pieces. ooo; 5 WOT 
The mien and character of the 'Tartars of Kaſan, and of ' thoſe derived 
from them, are very uniform, and may ſerve for the characteriſtic marks 
of all the Mahomeran Tartars in their neighbourhood, Very few of 
them are tall; but they are generalty * br and well-made, have ſmall 
faces,. with freſh complezions, and à ſprightly and agreeable” air. They 
| 2 and jealous of their honour, but of a very moderate capa- 
city. They are ſober and frugal, dexterous at mechanical trades, and 
fond of neatneſs. The Tartarian women are of a whole ſome complexion, 
rather chan handſome, and of a good conſtitution : from their earlieſt in- 
fancy they are accaflomed to labour, retirement, modeſty, and ſubmiſſion. 
The Tartars'of Kaſan take great care of the eduention of their children. 
They habituate their youth to labour, to ſobriety; und to a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of the manners of their anceſtors, They are taught to read and 
write, and are inſtructed in the” Arabic tongue, and the principles of their 
| ons Even the ſmalleſt viſlage' has its _—_ ſchool, prieſt, and ſchool- 
-mafter; though ſome of theſe prieſts' and ſchook-maſters are not much 
killed in the Arabic * Tune beſt Tartarian academies in the Ruſ- 
lan empire are thoſe of 'Kaſan, Tobolſk, and Aﬀtrachun; which are un- 
der the direction of the gagouns, or high-priefſs; It is not uncommon 
0 find ſmall collections of hiſtorical anecdotes in — in ide buts 
: — 5 and _ — rere what —_ . braries con- 
muin, are pretty extenſively acqusinted with the hiſtory of their on peo- 
; eee e of — lms; with rags oro oh 'of ire 
; uch as chooſe to m a'progreſs in theology, enter themſelves into the 
- ſchools of Bougharia, which are more complete than the others. — 
The Tartar citizens of 'Kaſan, Orenberg, and other” governments, 
_ earry on commerce, exerciſe ſeveral trades, and have ſome manufactories- 
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ſeen among them, and bills of exchange never. They are not in general 
very enterprizing; but as they extend their connexions by partners und 
clerks, many of them carry on a great deal of buſineſs, which their par- 
ſimonious way of life renders very lucrative. At Kaſan they make a 
trade of preparing what is called in England, Morocco: leather. The 
villages of theſe comprehend from ten to one hundred farms. Tlieſo 
villages were at firſt compoſed of troops of wandering ſhepherds ; but be- 
ing drawn gradually cloſer together by ſucceſſive population, they found/ = 
themſelves under the neceſſity of cultivating the earth, and eredting fixed. 
habitations. They never leave their fields fallow ; for which I 
uſe more.manure than the Ruſſians, They are much attached to the cul- 
tivation of bees; many of them are perfect maſters of this part of rural 
ceconomy, and reap profit from it. Moſſ of the villages alſo on - 
tain tariners, ſhoe-makers, tay lors, dyers, ſmithe, and carpenters. The 
laborious females ſpin, and make cloth from the fleece of their flocks, 
and thread from hemp of their own cultivation. Old men, who have 


maintained good characters, are held in great veneration them: 
and a grey beard is confidered as naturally entitling a man to reſpect. They 


are fond of aſking advice of their old men, who have always: preference 
and precedence, and are the arbitrators in all diſpates. a ; 
The habitations and manner of living of the Tartar citirens and village 
of Aſtrachan are perfectly ſimilar with - thoſe of the Tartars of n. 
In the city of Aſtrachan they have a large magazine for goods, built of 
bricks, and ſeveral ſhops upon arches. I hey carry on an imp con- 
merce with the Armenians, Perſians, Indians, and B ans : and 
their manufactories of Morocco leather, cottons, camelots, and fila, are 
in 8 thriving ſtate. "LES $ a 5 5 
The Finns are of Aſiatie origin, and have a cloſe reſemblance to tbe 
Laplanders, only they are more civilized, and better informed, They 
live in towns and villages, have ſchools and academies, and make ſome: 
progreſs in the arts and ſciences, They profeſs the Lutheran faith, and 
uſe the Chriſtan era in their chronology. They carry on commerce, 
and exerciſe moſt of the oommon trades. The boors are chieſſy employed 
r 4 bunting, and fiſhing. They are great caters, making five: 
meals a- day, and are immoderately fond of brandy; They enſoy a 
confiderable degree of freedom, as the Ruſſian government — | | 
to em the enjoyment of the privileges which they formerly had under 
The Votials, who are a Finniſh race, chiefly - inhabit tie province. 0 
Viaith, in the government of Kaſan. This nation was one of thoſe-who- 
vere formerly under the protectiou of the Tartars ; but, ſinee it has been 
fubjected to Ruta, it has preferred the quiet and ſecurity which agrieul - 


ture affords, to the ambulatory life of herdſmen and ſhepherds, and 


eee 
„ bag great part of them are henthens and idolaters; h ẽn 

| theſe boſtoverke a of a future ſtate of rewards and punifſhmentss + 
The'Oftaty, who —— Finniſh race, are one of the moſt nu- 
merdus nations of Siberia, Before they were in ſubjection to Ruſſia, che 
| PO par va princes of their own nation, and their deſcendents ae 
fill reputed noble. As theſe people divide themſelves into different ſtocks 


or ttibes, they chuſe their chiefs. from among the progeny of their an- 


eiem rulers, Theſe mainraiu peace and gavd order, and. o 
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' letters, and are extremely ignorant; they can reckbn as far as ten, but 


i 


no farther; as is the caſe with other Finniſh nations. 


The Vogouls are rather below the middle ſtature, have generally black 


hair, and a ſcanty beard. They are of a gay diſpoſition, honeſt, la- 
borious, and acute; but ſlovenly and fickle, and inclined to be extremely 
paſſionate. Their women are well made, robuſt, civil, and laborious, 


They are unacquainted with tHe uſe of letters as well as ſome of their 
kindred nations: they do not reckon their time by years, though they 


marke the months, and name them after the various revolutions of nature 


which they obſerve in their fofeſt. They diſtinguiſh themſelves into 


' tribes or races; and a Vogoul village is commonly $5 er only of one 
family, whoſe chief or elder performs the functions of ſtaroſte, or magiſ- 
trate of the village. Their principal occupation is the chace, in which 


they diſcover much eagerneſs and 3 indiſcriminately fire- 


arms, the bow, and the ſpear. They are alſo ſkilful in contriving traps, 
ſnares, and gins, and all the lures of game. | , wp 


g 


The T/chouwaſehes dwell along the two ſides of the Wolga, in the go- 


vernments of Niſchnei-Novogorod, Kaſan, and Orenberg. They never 


live in towns, but aſſemble in ſmall villzges, and chooſe the foreſts for 


their habitations. They are very fond of hunting, and procure for that 
- purpoſe ſcrew- barrel muſkets, which they prefer to the bow. One of 


their marriage ceremonies is, that on the wedding hight the bride is ob- 
Iiged to pull off her huſband's boots. A late writer ſays, © Among the 


_ 44 Tſchouwaſches the huſband is maſter of the houſe ; he orders every 
% thing himſelf; and it is the duty of the wife to obey without reply: 


_ characterizes the Tartars of Kaſan. { 
look, and ſmaller eyes than thoſe Tartars. They have good , natural 


%. 


of huts which ſurround their ry inhabited by their 195 | chi 3 


* a euſtom calculated to prevent domeſtic broils. Accordingly quarrels | 
Lare very uncommon in the families of the Tſchouwaſches.'” ' _ 


The Kirguiſſans have a frank and prepoſſeſſing air ſimilar to that which 

They have a ſharp, Hut not a fierce 
ſenſe, and are affable, and high-ſpirited ; but fond of their eaſe, and vo- 
luptuous. They dwell always in portable huts, wandering about their 
deſerts in ſearch of paſturage for their flocks and herds, which conſtitute 


their principal occupation. The decoration of their | horſes employs | 


them almoſt as much as that of their perſons; they having generally ele- 


gant ſaddles, ” handſome houſings, and ornamented bridles. They are 


great eaters ; and they alſo ſmoke tobacco-to-exceſs, Men, women, and 


children all ſmoke, and take ſnuff: they keep the latter in little borns ſaſ- 
_ tened to their girdles. The great and wealthy: live perfectly in the ſame | 
manner as the reſt of the people, and are diſtinguiſhed only by the nu- 


merous train that accompanies them in their cavalcades, and the n 


dren, and ſla ve. 


The Fungufians form one of the moſt numerous vations of Siberia. | ö 
They are of a middle Mature, well made, and of a good mien. Their 


ſight and; hearing are of a degree of acuteneſs and delicacy that is almoſt 


Imcredible ; but their organs of ſmelling and feeling are conſiderably more 
blunt than ours. They are acquainted with almoſt/ every tree and ſtone 
within the-circuit-of their uſual perambulations ;- and they can even de- 
ſcribe a courſe of ſome hundred miles by the configurations of the trees 


and ſtones they meet with, and can;eoable others to take the ſame route by 


7 


_ ſuch deſcriptions.” They alſo diſcover the tracts of the game by the com- 
preſſion. of the graſs or moſs. They alſo learn foreign languages with eaſe, 


The 


are alert on horſehack, good hunters, and dexterous at the bow. 
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| The Kalmuce are 3 courageous tribe, and numerous ; for the moſt parg 
raw-boned and ſtout, Their viſage is ſo flat that the ſkull of a Kalmuc - 


| may cafily be known from others. They have thick lips, a ſmall noſe, 


and a ſhort chin, the complexion a reddiſh and yellowiſh brown, The 
women are of the ſame” ſhape and make with the men, and the ſkin of 
their tace a wholeſome white and red ; they are lively, agreeable, and 
induſtrious. H he ſtanding character of this tribe is, rough, but leſs diſ- 
ſolute and baſe than they are commonly ſuppoſed to be. They are 
much attached to their chiefs or maſters, but their active ſpirit, 5 thile 


| improvidence and careleſſneſs, make them thieviſh and dirty. In their 


robberies, they uſe more ſtratagem than violence, and as they believe in. 
the nocturnal wandering of dead men's ſpirits, they are ſeldom ACcompa= 
nied with murder. I hey are ſuperſtitious about good and bad days, 
and have written laws which-are tounded on reaſon, cyſtom, and the will 
of the prince. heir code is very favourable to females, and never looks 
upon a woman as the author of any crime. A rape and adultery is pu- 
niſhed with a mulct of nine head of cattle, Their ſpeech is a mongrel 
diale&t with many 1 artarian wo ds, but their religious books are in the 


| Tangut or Tibetan. I he fole profeſſiun among them is the breeding of - - 


cattle ; they purſue the chace as an amuſement ; their dwelling is in tents, 
or yourts ot felt, which they call gar, and the Ruſſians 4:3774a, and much 
reſemble the Kirguiſians. Their clothing» is oriental, and their heads 
are exactly Chineſe. Some of their women wear a large golden ring in 
their noſtrils. Their principal food is animals, tame and wil, and even 
their chiefs will feed upon caitle that have died of diſtemper or, age, and 
let it ſtink ever ſo much; ſo that in every hord the fleſn- market hath the 
appearance of a lay-ſtall of carrion ; they eat likewiſe the roots and plants 
ot their deſarts. They are great eaters, but can endure want for a long 
tine without complaint. Both ſexes ſmoke continually : duriug the ſums 
mer they keep to the north, and in the winter to the ſouthern deſerts. 
I bey fleep upon felt or carpeting, and cover themſelves with the ſame. 
The Kamt/chadales have a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and a 
great genius for imitation. Their chief employments are hupting and 
lihing, The chace furniſhes them wich ſables, foxes, and other games 
They are very expert at fiſhing, and are well acquainted with the proper 
ſeaſons for it, Their nets are made of the ſtamina of nettles. When 
hey are not engaged in hunting and fiſhing, they ſometimes employ 
themſelves in building huts, forming different wooden utenfils, cutting . 
ood for fuel and building, and making bows and arrows: but much ok 
their time is paſſed in abſolute idleneſs; for they are naturally extremely 
dolent, * Poverty gives them no concern; and nothing but the calls of 
unger can drive them to the chace. They live in villages, confiſting of 
few ſmall houſes, and fituated in general near ſome river. When a 
llage becomes too populous, they ſeparate and form a new village. They 
at and drink great quantities; but as what they eat is always cold, their 
tir are very fine, Dogs are their only domeſtic animals, and they put 
high value upon them. Some of them trabzi in ſmall carriages drãẽ-õã ]1 
V dogs; and a complete Kamtſchadalian equipage. dogs, barneſs, and 
ll, colts. in that country 41. 106, or near tgenty. rubles,” The Kame- 
badales believed the immortality of ce Bal hefore they were pre- 
ale+ upon to embrace the Chriſtian religion. They are ſupeiſtitious to 
"Taragance'; and extremely fingular nod ee in the different en - 
wens of life, particularly their — entertainment. 3 
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Tue manners of the Subrridns were formerly ſo barbarous, that Peter 
the Great thought he could not inflict a greater puniſhment upon his ca- 
pital enemies, the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. The 
effect was, that the Swediſh officers and foldiers introduced European 
uſages and manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a com- 
"table living. In this wide and forlorn region, that was: ſo long us - 
knawn to Europe, ſome new mines have lately been difcovered, which, 
upon their firſt opening, have yielded 45,000 pounds of fine filver, and 
| 9 10 ſaid to have been obtained with little difficulty or expence. But 
Kamtſchatka is now conlidered as the moſt horrid of exile in the 
yaſt empire of Rutſha, and here ſome of the greateſt criminals are ſent, 
_ Revicions) The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 
church, rhe tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated to 
be diſcuſſed here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that they deny the pope's ſi- 
premacy ; and though they diſclaim image. worſſüp, they retain many 
1dolatrous and ſuperititious cuſtoms, Their churches are full of picture 
f ſaints whom they confider as mediators. They obſerve a number of 
Laſts and lents, fo that they live half the year very abſtemiouſly : an in- 
ſtitution which is extremely convenient for the ſoil and climate. They 
have many peculiar notons with regard to the facraments and Trinity, 
; They oblige their biſhops, but not their prieſts, to cehibacy. Peter the 
Great ſhewed his profound Knowledge of government in nothing more, 
than in the reformation of his church. He broke the dangerous powen 
of the patriarch; and the great clergy. He declared himſeif the head of 
the church; and preſerved the fi nations of metropolitans, arch- 
bi and biſhops. Their prieſts have no fixed income, but depend 
for ſubfiſtence upon the benevolence of their flocks and heaters, Peter 
after r great political reformation, left his elergy in ful 
1 their idle ceremonies ; nor did he cut off the beards of 
is clergy ; that impolitic attempt was reſerved for the late emperor, nd 
: Sine contributed to his fatal cataſtrophe, Before his days, an iner: 
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ile number of both ſexes were ſhut up in convents ; nor has it ben Wi th 
und prudent entirely to aboliſh thoſe ſocieties. The abuſes of then, th 
however, are in a great meaſure removed; for no male can become 6 the 
monk till he is turned of thirty: and no female a nun, till ſhe is ff b 
and even then not without permiflion of their ſuperior. th 
The conquered provinces, as already obſerved, retain the exereiſ: i 5 
their own religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſſian empire, thi cip 
many of its ſubjects are Mahometans, and more of them no. better thil ſeri 
Pagans, in Siberia and che uncultivated countries. Many ill-judged a. 6, 
tempts have been made to convert them by force, which have only tend imp 
wp confirm them in their infidelity. On the banks of the river Sarpa, % ite 
; flouriſping colony of Moravian brethren, to which the founders ha tber 
. given the name of Sarepta: the beginning of the ſettlement was in 170% 124;, 
with diſtinguiſhed privileges from-the imperial court, Mea 

| bange. ] The common language of Rulſia is a mixture of "lc. 
Polich and Sclaronian; their priefls, however, and the moſt 12am ment 
Jjliergy, make uſe of what is called modern Greek; and they who he ref. 
that language tn its 3 are at no loſs for underftanding it in its th 

_ rTupted ſtate. The Ruſſians have thirty-ſix lerters, the of wii 

have a ſtrong refemblance to the old Greek alphabet. ; 

-  . LBARNING AND LEARNED MEN.) The Nuffans, kutherto, have" 
but an inconſiderable appearance in the republic of letters; but the f 


— 
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| gement given by their ſovertigns of late, in the inſtjtut'on -of 
pet ot and a literary boards, has produced ſufficierit proofs, thut 
they are no way deficient as to intellectual abilities. The papers exhi- 
bited by them, at their academical meetings, have been favourably re- 
ceived all over Europe; eſpecially thoſe that relate to aſtronomy, the 
mathematics, and natural philoſophy. The ſpeeches pronounced by the - 
iſhop of Turer, the metropolitan of Novogotod, the viee-chancellot, 
oe pc marſhal, at the late opening of the commiſſion for « new code of 
laws, are elegant atid claſſical ; and the progreſs which learning has made 
in that empire ſince the beginning of this oy; with the ſpegimens 
of literature publiſhed both at Peterſburg and Moſcow, is an evidence, 
that the Ruſſians are not unqualified to ſhine in the arts and ſciences. 
| However, the efforts to civilize them did not begin with Peter the Great, 
but were much older. A ſmall ghmmering, like the firſt day break, ws 
ſeen under Czar Iwan, in the middle of the 16th nog; This became 
more conſpicugus under Alex ius Michaelowitz: but under Peter it burſt 
forth with the ſplendor of a riſing ſung and hath continued ever fince to 
aſcend towards its meridian. Es ER bes» Fe | 
Unitas rns. ] Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great at 
Moſcow ; one for claſſical learning 9 the ſecond for mathe. - 
matics, and the third for navigati aſtronomy. To theſe he added 
a diſpenſary, which is a magnificent N and under the care of forme. 
able German chemiſts and apothecaries : who furniſh medicines not only 
to the army, but all over the kingdom. And within theſe few years, 
Mr. de Sbortalow, high chamberlain to the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter 
to Peter the Great, has founded an univerſity in this city. The preſent 
empreſs has alſo founded an univerſity at Peterſburg, and invited ſome of 
the moſt learned foreigners in every faculty, who are provided with good 
ſalaries ; and alſo a military academy, where the young nobility and of- 


fictrs ſons are taught the art of war. - 
Cris, TOWNS, PALACES, g Peterſburg naturally takes the lead in 
this diviſion. It lies at the junction of 


AND OTfAgR BUILDINGS, - 

the Neva with the lake Ladoga, already mentioned, in latitude 60 ; but 
| the reader may have a better idea of its fituation, by being informed. 

that it ſtands on both fides the river Neva, between that lake and the bot- - 
tom of the Finland gulf. In the year 1703, this city confiſted of a few 
{mall filing huts, on a ſpot ſo wateriſh and ſwampy, that the ground 
Was formed into nine iſlands; by which according to Voltaire, its prin- 
cipal quarters are ſtill divided. Without entering into too minute à de- 
ſcription of this wonderful city, itis ſufficient to ſay, that it es tends about 
ix miles every way; and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, the 
improvement of the arts, revenue, navigation, war / commerce, and the 
like, that are to be found in the moſt celebrated cities in Europe. _ 
there is a convent which deſerves particular notice, in hieb 4 o young 
ladies are educated at the empreſs's expence ; 206 of them of fy ior 
tank, and the others, daughters of citizens and tradeſmen, who, after 4 
certain time allotted to their education, quit the convent with improve-- . 
ments ſuitable to their conditions of life, and thoſe of the lower claſs are 
preſented with a ſum of money as a dowry if they marry, or to procure 
© themſelves a proper liveFhood. Near to this convent is a Foundling 
—_ aſliſtant to that noble one eſtabliſhed at Moſcow, and where the 
mother may come to be delivered. mi and then, aſter the utmoſt ar- 
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tention to her, ſhe. leaves the child to the ſtate, as a parent more capable | 


of promoting its welfare. . „„ 2 
As Peterſburg is the emporium of Ruſha, the number of foreign ſhips 
trading to it in the ſummer. time is ſurpriſing, In winter, 3000 one. 
horſe ſledges are employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets. It is ſuppoſed, 
that there are 400, ooo inhabitants in this city; and it is ornamented with 
thirty - five great churches ; fot᷑ in it almoſt every ſect of the Chriſtian re. 
ligion is tolerated, It alſo contains five palaces, ſome of which are ſu- 
perb, particularly that which is called the New Summer Palace, near 


the Triumphal Port, which is an elegant piece of architecture. This 


magnificent city is defended on that fide next the ſea by the fortreſs of 
Cronſtadt; which, confidering the difficulty and danger of navigating « 
large. naval force through the gulf of Finland, is ſufficient to guard it on 
that fide from the attempts of any enemy. ' Peterſburg is the capital of 
the province of Ingria, one of Peter the Great's conqueſts from the 
Swedes. All the neighbourhood of this: city is covered with . country- 
e wn omg eines Prep 
The city of Moſcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and 
it ſtill continues conſiderable enough to figure: among the capitals of Eu- 


rope. It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river from whence 


it takes its name, in lat. 55-45, and about 141 4 miles north-eaſt of Lon- 
don; and though its ſtreets are-not regular, it preſents a - very pictu- 
reſque appearance : for it contains ſuch a number of gardens, groves, 
lawns, and ſtreams, that it ſeems rather to be a cultivated country than 
a city. The ancient magnificence of this city would be incredible, were 
it not atteſted by the moſt unqueſtionable authors: but we are to male 
t allowarices for the uncultivated ſtate of the adjacent provinces, 
which might have made it appear with a greater luſtre in a traveller“ 
eyes. Neither Voltaire nor Bu 
of this capital; and little credit is to be given to the authors who divide 
it into regular quarters, and each quarter inhabited by a different order 
or profeſſion. Buſching ſpeaks of it as the largeſt city in Europe; but 
that can be only meant as to the ground it ande on, computed to be 16 
miles in circumference. It is generally agreed, that Moſcow contains 1600 
churches and convents, and forty-three places or | ſquares. - Buſching 
makes the merchants exchange to contain about 6000 fine ſhops, which 
_ diſplay a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and from China. Ns 
city. diſplays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of magnificence and 
meanneſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in general art 
miſerable timber booths ; but their palaces; churches, convents, and 
other public edifices, are ſpacious and lofty.” The Krimlin, or grand im- 
perial palace, is mentioned as one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in the 
world: it ſtands in the interior circle of the city, and contains the old 
imperial palace, -pleafure-houſe, and ſtables, a victualling houſe, the 
alace which formerly belonged to the. patriarch, nine cathedrals, fue 
__ convents, four pariſh churches, the arſenal, with the public colleges, 8nd 
other offices. All the churches in the Krimlin have beautiful ſpit 


molt of them gilt, or covered with ſilver: the architecture is in the Go. 


mie taſte ; but the inſides of the churches are richly ornamented; aul 
the pictures of the ſaints are decorated with gold, Three; and -pregv! 
| flones. Mention is made of the cathedral; which has no fewer than m* 
towers, covered with copper double gilt, and contains 2 filyer brauch 
_* with: forty-eight lights, aid to weigh 2800 pounds. A volume 2 
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uſching gives us any ſatis factory account 
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ſearcely ſuſfice-to recount the other particulars of the magnifiaetice of this 
city. Its ſumptuous monuments of the great dukes and czars, the ma- 
gazine, the patriarchal palace, the exchequer, and chancery, are noble 
ſtructures. The public is not unacquainted with the barbarous anecdote, 
that the czar John Baſilides ordered the architect of the church of Jeru- 
ſalem to be ere of his eye · ſight, that he might never eontrive its 
equal. The ſtory is improbable, and might take its riſe from the arbi · 
trary diſpoſition of that great prince. I ſhall have oceaſion hereaſter to 
mention the gruat bell of Moſcow ; where the inhabitants are ſo diſtract- 
edly fond of bells, that they are always tinkling in every quarter. The 
jewels and ornaments of an image of the virgin Mary, in the Krimlin 
church, and its other furniture, can be only equalled by what is ſeen at 
the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. Voltaire ſays, that 
Peter who was attentive to every thing, did not neglect Moſcow at the 
time he was building Peterſburg; for he cauſed it to be paved, adorned 
nt with noble ediſices, and enrĩchedãt with manufacture. | 
The foundling hoſpital ati Moſcow: 1s an excellent. inſtitution, and ap- 
. to be under very judicious regulations. It was founded by the pre- 

it empreſs, and is upported by voluntary contributions; leghcies, und 
other charitable endowments. It is an immenſe pile of building, of 4 
quadrangular ſhape, and contains 3000 foundlinys: when the eilabliſn- 
ment is cbmpleted, it is intended to contain 80 They ure taken great 
care of; and at the age of fourteen they have the ſi berty of chooſing ary! 
particular branch of trade; and for this purpoſe there aredifferent ſpecies 7 
of manufactures eſtabliſhed in the hoſpitul. When they 3 


through a certaĩn apprenticeſtiip, or about the age of twenty, they u 
lowed the liberty 2 up for themſelves Fs ſum of dar 4s is be- 
ſtowed upon each foundling for that purpoſe, and theare permitted to 
2 on trade in any part of the Ruſſian empire. This is a very conf- 
derable privilege in Ruſſia, where the peaſants are Naves; and cannot leave 
their villa es without the permiſſion of their maſt err. 
Nothing can be ſaid with certainty as to the population of Meſco w-. 
When lord Carliſle was the Engliſh ambaſſador; there, in the reign of 
Charles II. this citywas 12 miles in compaſs, and the number of Rouſes 
were computed at 40. Voltaire ſays, that whei he wrote, Moſtow 
was twenty miles in-circumference; and that its inhabitants amounted to 
—— but it is almoſt impoſſible to make an eſtimate of its preſent 
viatgon} rice e ee ee e e, e e, 
;:Curtosrmies.]' This article affords no great entertainment, as Ruſ- 
Ga lately deen admitted into the rank of e eee 3 
can, however, produce many ſtupendous monuments of the public ſpirit; 
of her . * tanals made by Peter the Great; for 
the beneſit of commerce. Siberia is full of old ſepulcbres of an unknown 
nation,  xyhoſe: inſtruments and carms were all made of copper. In the 
eabinet of natural hiſtory at Peterſburg, is a rhinoceros, dug up on the 
banks of the river Valui, with his ſkin, and the hair upon it, perfect. I! 
have already kirited at the paſſion thr Rüffans have for bell - ringing: and 
er ee ole l 
weighs 443, I pounds weight. It is 1 feet high, and 23 in diameter 
and * ls the empreſs Anne; but the: beam ow 
vhichi it hungy-being bufnt, t fell; and « ge pibes zs broken euref fc, 
lo hat it lately lay in a manner uſeleſs. Mr. Bruce, in bis late Memoirs, 
moutiant a bell eee eee 19 feet hig: 
e %% Ta #3 
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| Sweden, efpecially/of Livonia and Ingria; and ſinee the eſtabliſhing of 


come from this fertile proviboc, and 10, 00 head of horn 


Eurine, which have been lately angexed to the empire. The ſame pri- 
| Sebaftiopolis, and Thegdoſia {formetly Caffs), in the province" of Tau: 
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_— the pyauat-expyrts of Ruſſia at [preſent amount to four mil - 
hs of x 
the balance. of ;andde is yearly 22 5,000kterling in her favour, 


raw fk from China and Perfia. mn. 
Fler foreign ecommerce is much 1 aſed ſince her conqueſts from 


ber feu empbrium af Petorſburg; hereby her naval intercourſe with 
Europe is made much more ſhort and eafy, The Ukraine may be called 
the granaries of the empire ; the beſt corn, hemp, flax, w e 

d cattle art 


ananally; ſent from its paſtures into Silefia and Saxony, 
„Nuſlla carries on a commerce over - lanu, by caravans, to China, chick 
by: in furs; and they bring back from thence, tea, fili, cotton, gold, &c. 
To Bochatia near the river Oxus in Tartary, Ruſſia ſends her own mer: 
chandiſe, in return for Indian filks, curled lamb: ſkins, and ready money 
and ulſo from the annual fair at Samat᷑eand; the likewiſe trades to Perſia 
by Aftrachan, crofs/the — ſea, ſor raw and wrought filk; ' The em- 
N an — 
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preſs, this year- 1284, i edict, _— ing all ners to carry 
on a free trade by ſea aud land with the ſeveral 3 3 on the 
vileges, religious and civil, are allowed to them in the ports of C 

rica, às in Pete 


| Before'the time ef Peter che Great, Archangel, which Hen upon the 
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-— White Sea, was the only port of natal communication which Rufſia bad 
wu he teſt f Eutope : but it was ſubject to a long and: tempeſtuou the 
voyage. Thi have nav 1 4: ports Archangel, Peterſburg, Riga, Re: ho 
£1, Fernau, Narva, Wibourg, Fredericklham, A ſtrachan, and Koll; Pn 
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cepting the exchange, which is of ſtone. Notwithtanding the deereuſe 

of the trade of Archangel, by building Peterſburg, it MN expofts a con- 
| fidergble- quantity of merchandiſe, heir maſts and timber for the 
dock-yards come chiefly. from the foreſts of Kaſan, that border on the 
province of Aſtrachan. | 27 e 12-24. et} 

The preſent ſtate of their navy, according to u late lit is 46 men of / 
war of the line, 25 frigates, 101 galleys, 10 proams from 56 to 44 guns, 
two bombs, ſeven. pinka, Kc. ; 15,4000 ſailors are kept'in conſtant 5 
and ſervices, either on board the ſhips,..or in the dock»y irds,- The. . 
bour is at Cronſtadt, ſeven leagues from Peterſburg, defended on one fide 
by a fort of four haſtions, and on the other, by a battery of - 100 pieces 
of cannon, The canal and lurge baſon- will contain near boo fail of 


ſhips. by ah . 1 Rhaks 2SE 13 5 
OVERNMENT, LAWS," AND ? The ſovereign of the Ruſſian empire 
DISTINCTION OF RANK: FF is abfolute aud deſpotſe in the fulleſt. 
extent of thoſe terms, and maſter-of the lle and, . $ of all his 
| ſubjects ; who, though they are of the firſt: nobiliey, or have been highly | 
inſtrumental in ev the welfare of the ſtate, may. notwithſtanding, 
for the moſt trifling oſſenee, or even for no offence at all, be ſeized upon 
and ſent to Siberia, or made to drudge for life o__ the public works, and 
have all their goods confiſcated, whenever the ſovereign or his miniſters 
mall think k proper. Perſons of 2 rank may be baniſhed into Siberia for 
the ſlighteſt political intrigue, their poſſeſſions being confiſcated, a 
whole family may at onee be ruined by the innuutions of an artful cour-- 
tier. The ſecret court of chancery, which ie a | tribunal compoſed of a 
few miniſters choſen by the ſovereign, leaves the lives and fortunes' of 
all families at their mercy. Even the nobility of Ruüſſia, being thus 
brought under the yoke of the moſt dreadful flavery, do not fail to e 
liate upon the people, ho are ſlayes to the nobles as well as to the ſo- 
rere ign. ; 4h x 8 © $6 48 3 5 | 88 
The ſyſtem of civillaws at preſent eſtabliſhed in Ruſßa is vet ove er- 
felt, 7 in many inſtances barbarous and unjuſt ; being a e oe 
of laws and regulations drawn from moſt of the Nates of Eyrope,/ ill di- 
geſted, and in eee at all adapted to the genius of the Ruſs 
| fian nation. But the preſent empreſs has made ſome attempts to reſorm 
the laws, and put them upon à better footing. The cotrrts of juſtice 
here were in general very corrupt, and thoſe by whom it was admini- 
ered extremely ignorant ; but th 1 =th lately made ſome ju - 
dicious regulations, and fixed a certain ſalary to the office of judge, 
which before depended-on the contributions of the unhappy clients, aud 
thus the poor were without hope or remedy. It is hoped that the new 
code of Jaws for which ſhe hath giver inftruftions;:will ſoon be produced, 
toincreaſe the: leis liberty, ſecurity, and-felicity, bn | 
The diſtinctions of rank form a confiderable part of the R uſſian conſti- 
tation. , The late empreſſes took the title of *Atitoeratix ; which implics, _ 
that they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Theiranclent nobility 
were divi fed into knezes ot knazeys, boyars,” and-vaivods.. The'knezes 
were ſovereigns upon their own eſtates, (1 they were reduced by the 
czar ; but they ttiltretain-the name. The boyars were nobility under 
the knezes ; and the vaivods were governors of provinces. Thoſe titles, 
however, ſo often revived the ideas of their ancient pœrer, that the 
preſeut and late empreſſes have r among their tubjotts the 257 
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of counts and princes, and the pther diſtinctions of nobility that are 
common to the reſt of Europe. V 
REZVENUE AND EXPEnCis.] Nothing cer ain can be ſaid concerning 
the revenues of this 192 empire; but they are, undoubtedly, at pre- 
ſent, far ſuperior to what they were in former times, even under Peter the 
Great. The vaſt exertions for promoting waere, made by his ſucceſ- 
_ ſors, eſpeci lly her preſent imperial majeſty, muſt have greatly added to 
their income, which can ſcarcely be reckoned at leſs than 30,000,000 of 
rubles, or nearly fix millions ſterling annually. I bus computed : 


e 1 85 ; oh RvsLzs. . 
59 high." 8 Ca itation tax, VVV 8,500,005 TO 
| Other ng duties, <- J,, ooo 
1 Her own eſtates, with other domi- 4 

nions taken from the clergy, - 6,000,000 
Produce of the mines, 15,500, 0 
„Monopoly of diſtilled liquors, 4,000, 000 
Monopoly of ſalt. | - 1,800,000 


„„ an ee eee 

The deficiency of the ſum total may be eafily made up by the profit 

arifing from ee 3 poſt - office, and other articles omitted 
A ' 


in the general calculation, 


one per cent. every Ruſſian merchant 
is obliged to pay on his yearly capital. F 
WM hen the reader confiders this ſum relatively, that is, according to 
the high value of money in that empire, compared to its low value in 
Great Britain, he will find it a very confiderable revenue. That it is ſo, 
appears from the vaſt armies maintained and paid by the late and preſent 
empreſs, in Germany, Poland, and elſewhere, when no part of tho 
money returned to Ruſſia; nor do we find that they received any confi- 
derable ſubfidy from the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, who, indeed, 
were in no condition to grant them any. Mr. Voltaire ſays, that in 
1735, reckoning the tribute paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and duties 
in money, the ſum total amounted to thirteen millions of rubles (each 
ruble amounting to about 4s. (d. ſterling.) This income was at that 
_ time-ſufficient to maintain 330, c men, employed in the land and ſea 
ſervice.” The other ex pences, beſides the payment of the army and nav) 
of her preſent majeſty, the number and diſciplins of which are at leaſt 
ce gqual to thoſe of her greateſt predeceſſors, is ery conſiderable. Het 
_ _ court is elegant and magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplendid ; 
and the encouragement- ſhe gives to learning, the improvement of the 
arts, and uſeful diſcoyeries, . coſt her vaſt ſums, excluſive of ber ord- 
8 )) K 
_ .- Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies; which are often 
neceſſary in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous enterpriſe 
undertaken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of Henry 
VIII. of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the church. He found 
2 chat policy and neceffity required that the greateſt part of then 
ſhould be reſtored, which was adi a 4 done ; his great aim — to 
deprive the patriarch of his exceſſive power. The clergy. are taxed in 
_ * Rutha: but the pecuniary revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes upon 
eſtates, bagnios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars, .- =D 
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The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at little or e e ;. and, While in 
their own country, ſubſiſt chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them by the 
country people, according to their internal valuation. I he pay of a 

ſoldier ſcarcely amounts to o ſhillings yearly; in garriſon he receives 
only five rubles e The pay of a ſailor and a gunner i 4 ruble a 
month, and they are found in pro iſlons when a- hν e. 
egen he order of st. Andrew inſtituted by beter the Great in 
1698; to animate his nobles und officers in the wars againſt the Turks, 
He choſe St. Andrew for its patron, becauſe by tradition he was the fouh-, 
der of Chriſtianity in the country, The knights are perſons of the firſt; 
rank in the empire. The badge is the image of St. Andrew on the croſs. 
enamelled on arrimperial eagle. On days of ceremony it is worn penis, | 
dant to a collar of gold, the eagle ducally crowned” and over both heads. 
an imperial crown, in the _ claw a ſceptre, and in the left a mound, 
n the breaſt « ſhield charged with St. George ſlay ing the Dragon. 

he order of t, 4/exander Newfſhi, ( was allo inſtituted by beter the 
Great, and confirmed by the empreſs Catherine . in the year 172g 5 the 
enfign of the order is a croſs pattee enatnelled red and edged with 4 

the centre enamelled white, and thereon ot. Alexander on horſeback ; all. 
Troper, in each angle an imperial eagle, the croſs ſurmounted with' an. 
E crown proper. The order of St. Catharine was inſlituted 7 
Peter the Great, in honour of his empreſs for her aſſiſtance on the Banks 
of the Pruth. He declared her ſovereign of it, and though boch ſexes . 
were firſt admitted, yet it is now appropriated to the fajv alone, and perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction in Europe: the badge is a medallion 2 
diamonds and charged with the — of gt. Catharine, pendant to abroad 
white riband worn faſtiwiſe over the right ſhoulder: on the left fide e 
the ſtomacher is embroidered afilver ſtar of three points, on the centre of = 
which is a croſs.” The order of St. George inſtituted 14. preſent em- 
2 Catherine II. in favour of the milit ry officers in her ſervice, The 
badge is a golden croſs enamelled white, on the centre of which is a me. 
dallion with the figure of St. *corge killing the Dragon: this is worn 
pendant to a black riband ſtriped and edged with yellow, the order is di- 
vided into four claſſes. The order of 8t Woledermir was inftituted about- 
October 3d,/198:, by the empreſs in favour of thoſe who ſerve her in 2 
civil capacity, and nearly on the fame footing with the order of St. 
George: there are ten great croſſes of it, twenty of the ſecond claſs, 
thirty of the third, and fixty of the fourth, beſides a fifth c'aſs for thoſe 
who have ſerved in a civil employment 35 years, which entitles them to 
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Huronv. ] Tt is evident, both from ancient hiſtory and modern dif- 
eoveries, that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſhan empire at 
preſent,” were formerly rich and populous The reader who throws his 
_— on a general map of Europe and Aſia, may fee the advantages of 
en their ſituation, and their communication by rivers with the Flac Sea, 
aſe | and the richeſt provinces in the Roman and Greek empires. In later 
uy times, the Afjatic part of Ruſſia bordered with Samarcand in Tartary,, 
ind once the capital under ſenghis· Kan and Tatnerlane, of a far more rich . 
em and powerful empite than any mentioned in- hiſtory; and nothing is 
x t0 more certain, than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among the laſt at- 
in tempts made by the former of thoſe princes. The chronicles of this em- i 
pon Pirey reach no higher than the qth century, but chey have vended à tra- 
5 dition, that Kiav ia aud Novegarad-weie fougded by Kii en, 2 
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This Kn is by ſome eopfidered/us an ancient prince, while others men. 
tion lum as d ſimple boarman, who uſed to tranſport goods and paſſengers 
acrofs the Neiper. For a long time the chief or ruler had the title of grand. 
duke of Kiew. We cannot, with the ſmalleſt degree of robi ility, 
carry our eon jectures, with regard to the hiſtory of Rufſa, ras than 
the introduction of Chriſtiunity, which . e about the tenth cen. 
tuͤry When a princeſs of this country, tal d Olha, is ſaid to have been 
prized at Conſlantinople, und refuſed the hand of the Gteck empe - 
ror, John' Zimiſees, in marriage. his accounts for the Ruſſnans dopt- 
ing the Greek . ang and part of their alphabet. Photius the furnons 
Greek patrlareh, ſent prieſts to baptize the Ruſſians, who were for ſome. 
titre fubzect to the ſee of Conſtantinople ; .but the Greek: patriarchs af. 
rerwards reſigned all their authority over the Ruffian church; and its 
biſhops erected themſelves into patriarchs, who were in a manner inde. 
nt of the civil power. It is certain, that, till the year 1450, the 
princes of Ruſſia were but very little confidered, being chiefly ſub . 
Jected by the Tartars. It was about this time, that John, or Iwan Baſi - 
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N din erueley however, l bbligecrhe inhabitants uf ſome of bis finett 
yovigees; purticularty Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves under 


Ul hides; conquered the Tartars, and, among other, the duke of Great 
\'# Novoge i, from "whom he is ſaid to have carried 300 cart loads of 
iii gratidſon, the famous John Bafilowitz II. having cleared his 
* © Eonnitry of che intruding Tartars, 'fubdued the kingdoms of Kaſan and 
| | Aſtrachan artery; In Aſiu, and annexed them to the Ruſſian dominions, 


| roteftion of Poles und Swedes; Before the time of this John II. 
- the ſovereign of Ruſſia took the title of Welike Knez, “ great prince,” 
| 2 Jord, or great chief; which the Chriſtian nations aftertyards ren - 
dexed by chat of great-duke. f he title of Tzar, or, as we call it, Czar, 
Was added to that of the Ruſſian ſovereigns, but it ſeems to have been of 
-  Perfian or Afiatie original; becauſe, at firit, it was applied only to Ka - 
fun, Aſtrachan, and the Afian Siberia, Upon the of Jobn Baſilo · 
itz, the Rifhan ſucceſſion was filled up by a ſet of weak cruel princes; 
And their territories were torn in pieces by civil wars. In 1597, Bori 
_ Godonow, according to Voltaire, whoſe information 1 prefer, as it ſeem! 
to bethe moſt authentic, aſſaſſinated Demetri, or Demetrius, the lawful 
heir, and uſurped the throne, A young monk took the name of Deme- 
krius, pretending to be that prince who had eſcaped from his murderers; 
4nd with the affiftance of the Poles, and a cunſiderable party (which 
every tyrant has againſt him,) he drove out the uſurper, and ſeized the 
wn himſclf. The impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon'as he came to the 
ſoyertignty, becauſe the people were not pleaſed with him, and he was 
murdered; Three other falſe Demetrius ſtarted up one after another. 
beſe impoſtures prove the deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which the 
Ruſſians were immerged, Their country became by turns a prey to the 
Poles and che Swedes; but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe of 
the boyars, impelled by their deſpair, ſo late as the year 1613, The in» 
you ency of Ruſſia was then on the point of being extinguiſhed. Ula- 
diſlaus, fon to Sigiſmund 1. of Poland, had been declared czar ; but 
the tyranny of the Poles was ſuch, that it produced a general rebellion 
of the Rutffans, who drove the Poles out of Moſcow, where they had for 
ſome time defended themſelves with unexampled courage. Philaretes, 
'#rcbbiliop of Roſtow, whoſe wife was deſcended of the ancient — 
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i of Ruffia had been feat ambaſſador to Poland by Dematelin cine 
of the R uſſian tyrants; and there was detained-prifonery under pretence 
chat his country men bad rebelled againſt Uladifiaus, Ile boyurs met 
in 2 body; and ſuch was their venetation ſur Philarttes and his wife, 


. the tyrant had ſhut up in 2 nunnery, that they elected eee 


ichael 3 of the houſe of Romanoff, a youth of 1 
age, to be their ſov 


ereign. The father being — for e 
priſoners, returned to Ruſfa; and being created patriarch by his for,” he 
d in the young man's right with g un rudence and fucceſs, He 
d the attempts of the Poles to te gre upen the throne, 
= likewiſe the claims of u brother of — dolphus. The claims 
of the gwedes and Poles upon Ruſſia occuſioned a — x 
people, which gave Michael a kind of a breathing · time; and he made 
uſe of it for the wee his ſubjects. Soon after the election of Mi- | 
chael, James I. of of - England fent, at his invitation, fir John as 
his ambaſſador to Ruffia, upon ſome: commercial affairs, and $orechuim | 
a certain fum of money vrhich rows had advanced to Michael or his pre- 
decefſorss The Engliſn e ignorant” of the E 
of that country, — Ru bad ber eftablitied at Lone 


don, that James vas actually — with the ezar's name and ti- 
tle, for he gave him no other denomination than that of great - duke and 


lord of R Three years after, ames and Michiel became much bet- 
ter acquainted ; af a latter concluded a commereial treaty with'Eng 


land, which ſhews him to have been not only 2 nag eh 


intereſts of his e but the laws and uſa nations. Ho : 
e e agen and by his wiſdom b 
character, he cafe and tranquillity to his ſubjects. He encous 
raged them to induſtry, and gave them the example of vory commend- 
able behaviour in his own v. Beben wenake leave of Michael, x may . 
1 mention the mode of the ezar'sn which could not 
introduced into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms of their ſubjecto, and which . 

= follow. His <zariſhangjeſty's intention to marry being known, the 
moſt celebrated beauties of his dominions were ſent for 'to/court, and 
there entertained. They were viſited by the czar; and the moſt ma 
floent nuptial preparations | were made, 'before- the lady was — 
_ by ſending her magnificent jewels; and a wedding robe; The reſt 

of the candidates: were then — to their ſeveral — with ſuite 
8 The name of the lady's father who pleaſed Michael, was = 

eſchnen ; and he was-ploughing bis own farm it was annoonced} 
fo him, that he was father-in-law to the czar. 

OY CIOs: —— e e denen ora. 
manner, He appears to have a prince of great genius. He re- 
covered Smoleniko; Kiow, and the Ukraine; but was unfortunate in his 

with the Swellen. When the grand fignior, Mahomer IV. haughs 
y demadded ſome poſſeſſions from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, | 

% thor he ſoorned to fubmit to a Mahomeran dog, and chat bie 5 5 
was us good a the grand fignior's ſabre. Ilie 
dener into his empire arts and ſciences, of which — 

larer; :publifhed-a - of laws, fome of which are fill uſed in 1 
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miniſtration of juſtice ; and mending its 
; Row 2 improved his army by 


— This he bx the er _ ſtrangers, moſt of 
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erde red his ambaſſadors not 'to:kiſs the pope's toes He ſubdued » chief 
ef the Don Coſſacs, named Stenko Rafin, who endeavoured to make him- 
ftelf king of Aſtrachan; and the rebel, with 12, 000 of his adherents, 
were hanged on the high roads. Ile introduced linen and filk manufac- 
tures into his dominions : and inſtead of putting to death, or enſlaving 
his Lithuanian, Poliſh, and Tartar priſoners, he ſent them to people the 
banks of the Wolga and the Kama. Theodore ſucceeded his father Al- 
| 2 3 _ way oe 4 714 1 Piney Te and 1 ; 
20n om mag ninhcence; and in gratity1ng ' propenlity con- 
16860 hin fi jects, by the · introduction of . n — 
tures, and[articles of elegance, which they ſoon began to adopt and imi- 
tate. He delighted much in horſes, and he rendered a real ſervice to his 
country, in the e and eſtabliſhing very ſine breeds of them in 
the Ukraine, and elſewhere. He reigned ſeven years, and having on his 
death · bed called his boyars round him, in the preſence of his brother and 
iter, Iwan and Sophia, and of Peter, who was, afterwards ſo celebrat- 
end, and who was his half-brother, he faid to them, 4 Hear my laſt ſen- 
„ timents;z they are dictated by my Iove far the ſtate, and by my affection. 
« for my people. The bodily: infirmities of Iwan neceſfarily muſt af- 
A fe his mental faculties; he id incapable of ruling a. dominion like 
4 that of Ruſha ; he cannot take it amiſo, if I recommend to you to ſet: 
him aſide, and to let ur approbation fall on Peter, Who to a robuſt 
% conſtitution Joins great ſtrength of mind, and marks of : 4 ſuperior un- 
dexſtanding. But this wiſe deſtination extremely offended the prin- 
.ccfs Sophia, who was a woman of great ambition, and who, after the 
death of Theodore, found means to excite. a horrible ſedition among the 
Strelitzes who then formed che ſtanding army of Ruſſia, Their ex- 
ceſſes ſurpaſſed all deſeription; but Sopkis, by her management, re- 
placed her brother lwan in his birthright ; and exerciſed the government 
Berſelf, with the greateſt ſeverity and inhumanity: ſor all the Rufſfian 
| grandecs who were related to Peter, or whöm ſhe ſuppoſed to farour him, 
were put to eruel deaths. The inſtances given by Voltaire,, of her bar - 
barous adminiſtration, are ſhocking to humanity. At length, in 1682, 
the two princes, Iwan and Peter, were declared joint ſovereigns, and 
their fiſter their aſſociate co · regent. Her adminiſtration was bloody and 
tumultuous; nor durſt ſhe. venture to check the fury of the Strelitzes, 
and other inſurgents. Finding this debility in her own perſon, ſhe in- 
tended to have married prince Baſil Galitzin, who is ſaid to have been 2 
man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and ſome learning. Being placed at the head of 
the army by Sophia, he marched into Crim Tartary; but Peter was now 
about 17 years of age, and aſſerted his right to the throne. Sophia and 
Iwan were then at Moſcow; and upon Peter's publiſhing aloud that 2 
conſpiracy had been formed by his ſiſter to murder him, he was joined 
by the Strelitzes, who defeated or deſtroyed 80 hia's party, and forced 
berſelf to retire to a monaſtery. Galitzin's life was ſpared; but his. .. 
great eſtate was confiſcated ; and the following curious ſentence was pro- 
nounced as his puniſhment, 4+ Thou art commanded by the moſt element 
Lexar to repair to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue 
16 the. remainder of thy days. His maſeſty, out of his extreme goodneſs, 
4 allows thee three pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence. This left Peter 
With no other competitor; in the year 1669, than the mild and eaſy Iwan, 
and upon his death, which happened in 1696, Peter reigned alone, and 
0 „% rnd 2 TW: | . Ye © It 2 25 3 cruelly ; 
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ervelly provided "for bis own future ſecurity, by the erceneifn of 
000 Strelitzes. 5 j ; ES | 5 BESS; 2 5 | 
It far exceeds the bounds preſcribed to this work, to give even a ſum» _ 
mary detail of this great prince's action. They may be collected from 
the hiſtories of the northern nations, Poland, Germany, and other coun - 
tries; ſome of which I have already exhibited, as I intend to do the reſts 
All therefore that is neceſſary in this place, is to give a general view of 
his power, and the vaſt reformation he introduced into his dominions. ' + 
Peter, though he had been but very indifferently educated, through 
the jealouſy of his ſiſter, ' aſſociated himſelf with Germans and Dutch x 
wich the former for the ſake of their manufactures, which he early intro- 
duced into his dominions ; and with the latter for their ſkill in naviga - 
tion, which he practiſed himſelf. His inclination for the arts was en« 
couraged by his Eroddte Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe; and general Gordon, 
a Scotchman, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, conſiſting of 00 
- foreigners ; while Le Fort raiſed a regiment of 12,000, among: whom 
he introduced the French and German exerciſes of arms, with a view of 
employing them in eurbing the inſolence of the Strelitzes. Peter, a-. 
ter this, began his travels; leaving his military affairs, in the hands of. 
Gordon. He ſet out as an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors ; and his. 
adventures in Holland and England, and other courts, are too-nume- 
rous, and too well known, to be inſerted here. By working as a com- 
mon ſhip-carpenter at Deptford and Saardam, he completed himſelf im -- 
ſhip-building and navigation; and through the excellent diſciphne intro 
duced among his troops by the prey, 2m, he not only over- awed or 
_ cruſhed all civil inſurrections, but all his enemies on this fide of Aſia 7 
and dt laſt he even exterminated, excepting two feeble regiments, the 
whole body of the Strelitzes. He roſe gradually through ape for and 
ſervice both by ſea and land; and the many defeats whie he feceived, 
eſpecially that from Charles XII. at Narva, ſeemed only to enlarge his 
ambition, and extend his ideas. The battles he loſt rendered him à con- 
queror upon the whole, by adding experience to his courage: and the 
- generous friendſhip he ſhewed to Auguſtus king of Poland, both before 
and after he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds greatly to 
his honour. He had no regard for rank, diſtinct from merit; and he at 
laſt married Catharine, a- young Lithuanian woman, who had been be- 
trothed to a Swedith ſoldier ; becauſe, after a long cohabitation, he found * _- 
her poſſeſſed of a foul formed to execute his plans, and to affiſt his coun- 
cils. . Catharine was ſo much a ſtranger to her own country, that her 
"huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother,” who ſerved as a common ſol- - 
dier in his armies, But military and naval triumphs, which ſucceeded / 
one another after the battle of Pultowa in 1769, with Charles XII. were 
not the chief glories of Peter's reign. He applied himſelf with equal aſ- 
f qduity, as already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, arts, and 
ſeiences: and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of dominion, 
even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid at the time of his death, 
which happened in 1725, to have been the moſt powerſul prince of his 
age, but more feared than beloved by his ſubjects. 35 


Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who was called the 

ezarowĩtz, and who, marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father 

alleged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon and govern« 
ment; for which he was tried and condemned to death. Under a fove» - 
"gn tp deſpotie as Peter was, we can fay norhing at to the Juſtice of the- © 
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found guilty ; and the very reading of the ſentence appears to have ban 


nounced upon the prince, wherein. were the following words, * The di- 


« vine, tcoltha/iical, civil, and military laws condemn to death, with- 
aut metcy; all thoſe whoſe attempts agaiuſt their father and their ſo- 
de veteign are manifeſt,” he fell 1uto the muſt violent convulfions, from 
teſt difficulty that he regained a little interval 
L during which be defired his wy, would come to ſce him, 

when he adked- his pardon, and ſoon after died. After this event, Peter 

, with the ſame magnificent ce - 
| | | reek emptcſs, and to be recognized as 

his ſucceſfur g which ſhe , acgor, ogly us, 2 mounted the Kuflian 
throne upum the deceaſe of her huſband. She died, after a e reign, 
in 1727, and was ſucceeded by Peter II. à minor, ſon to the czarowitz, 
Many domeſtic revolutions happened in Kuſſia during the ſhort reign of 


this prince ; but none was more remarkable than the diſgrace and exile of 
| 22 Menzikoff, the favourite general in the two late reigns, and cf- 
| med ; 


the richel ſubject in Kurope. Peter died of the ſmall-pox, in 


17 . : 4 3 22 ; bes 3 be p 
'TNenvithfandiog the deſpotia bf Peter and his wife, the Rulban ſc 
nate-und nobility-upon-the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet aſide the or- 


der of ſucteffion which they had eiiabliſhed. The male iſſue of Peter 


Was now extinguiſhed 4 and the duke of Holſtein, ſon to his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, was by the deſtination of the late empreſs, entitled to the crown : 
but the Ruſſians for political reaſons filled their throne with Anne ducheſs 


of Courland, ſecond daughter to Iwan, Peter's eldeſt brothe? ; though 


o 


Ber eldeſt ſiſter the ducheſs of Mecklenburgh was alive, Her reign was 


extremely proſperous; and though the accepted of the crown under li- 


' mitarions that ſome thought derogatory to ber dignity, yet ſhe 
brate them all, aſſerted the prerogative | N her dignity, yet ſhe 


| ; Prera f her  anceſfors, and puniſh- 

ed che aſpiring Dolgorucki family, who had; impoſed upon her limi- 
rations, with a view, as it is ſaid, that they themſelyes might govern, 
She raifed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy of Tae ; and wat 
obhged to give way to many ſevare executions on his account. Upon 
er death in 1740, John, the ſon of her niece the princeſs of Mecklen- 
burgh, by Anthony Ulrie of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttel, was by ber will, 


entitled to the ſucceſſion : but being no more than two years old, Biron 


was appointed to be adminiſtrator of the empire during his nonage. This 
deſtination was diſagreeable to the princeſs of 8 and her 
het huſhand, e the Ruffians. Count Munich was 
is of Mecklenburghto arreſt Birom; who was tried, 
aid condemned to die, but was ſent in exile to Siberia, 
The adminiſtration of che princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh and her 
hufhand was, upon many. accounts, but particularly that of her German 


_ - connettions, diſagrecable, not ouly to the Ruſhans, hut to other powers 
e Europe; and notwithſtanding a proſperous war they carried on with 
5 the Swedes, the princely Elizabeth, daughter, by Catharine, to Peter the 


Great, wn pram Ig 5 that in one night's time ſhe was deelarcdand 
proclaimeitl empreſs of the Ruſſias; and th princeſs of Mecklenburgh, 


. ber huſband, and ſon, were made riſoners. 3 ; : 
|  , -» Elizaberk's reign may be ſaid to have been more glorious than that of 
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iuments; and introduced into all civil and military proceedings amo». 
deration, till her time unknown in Ruſſia : but at the ſume time the pu 
niſhed the counts Munich and Oſterman, who had the chief management 
of affairs during the late adminiſtration, with exile, She made pence 
with Sweden; and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, the ſucceflion to 
that crown, as well as to her own dominions, upon the moſt equitable 
foundation. Having gloriouſly finiſhed a war, which had been firred 
up againſt her, with Sweden, the replaced the natural order of ſucuuſſon 
in her on family, by declaring the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, who was 
deſcended from her eldeſt ſiſter, to be her heir. She gave him che title of 
grand-duke of Ruffa ; and ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, tis 
called him to her court; where he renounced the fucceſſion to the erowh 
of Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, embraced the Greek - 


religion, and married a princeſs of Anhalt-Zerbſt, by whoin he Had 4 
ſon, who is now heir to the Ruſſian empire. ; e 
Few princes have had a more ui: interrupted career of glory then El 

 xabeth. She was completely victorious over the Swedes, Hier alliance 

. - was courted by Great Britain, at the expence of a large y ; but 
many . and ſome private reaſons, it is faid, determined: ket to 

take part with the houſe of Auſtria againſt the king of Pruffia in 17 56. 

Her arms alone gave > turn to the ſucceſs of the war, which was in dif- 
favour of Pruſſia, notyithſtanding that monareh's amazing abilities both 
in the field and cabinet, Her conqueſts were ſuch, as portended the en- 
tire deſtruction of the Pruſſian power, which was, perhaps, ſaved: only. 
by her critical death, on January 12 ,, £557 „ 

Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand- prince of Ruſfia, and - 
duke of Holficin : a prince whoſe conduct has been variouſly repreſented. 

He mourited the - throne poſſeſſed of an enthufiaſtic admiration of his 

Prufſan majeſty's virrues ; to whom he gave uo and — — 
and practices he ſeems to have adopted as the directories of his future 

reign. He might have ſurmounted the effects even of thoſe' perufari- 
ties, unpopular as they then were in Ruſſia; but it is ſaid, that he aimed 
at reformations in his dominions, which even Peter the Great durſt not 
attempt; and that he even ventured to cut off the beards of his clergy. 

It is alſo alleged, that he had formed a reſolution to deſtroy both His em- 

preſs and her ſon, though they had been declared heirs to the imperial 
throne by the fame authority which had placed the erown upon his 
head; and even the advocates of Peter the Third aeknewledge, that he - 

| had reſolved to ſhut up his wife and ſon in a-convent, to place his mi- 

treſs upon the throne, and to change the. order of ſucceſſion. However, 
the execution of his det gns was prevented by an almoſt general _—_ | 
racy being formed againſt him, in which the empreſs took a very ative - 
ry ; and this unfortunate prince ſcarcely knew ay interval [between the - 
tofs of his-crown and his life, of which he wr me while __—_ 

_ 1gnominious confinement, in July 1762. That his onder with td 
to Prutha was not the ſole cauſe of his depofition, ſeems pretty” vide 
from che meaſures of his ſurcefſor, who was his own wiſe, and ti 

by the title of Cathurine II. That princeſs, with regard to Priffle, trod 

In her huſbund's ſteps, and now follows the plat he chalked out. The 

moſt remarkable domeftic occurrence of her relpn hrherto, is the dearh 

* Ivan fon — poco oe EO ONES. 
Ibis yow . Prince, as ſoon as he came imo th world wat deſigned, figne 
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ter the death of his great aunt, the empreſs Anna Iwanowna, but by 
the advancement of the empreſs h lizabeth, he was condemned to lead an 
obſcure life in the caſtle of chluſſelbourg under a ſtrong guard, who had 
Particular orders, that if any perſon, or any armed force, was employed 
in attempting to deliver him, they ſhould kill him immediately. He 
Bec quietly in his priſon. when the empreſs Catharine II. mounted the 
_. throne ; and as the revolution which depoſed her huſband Peter III. had 
occaſioned'a ſtrong ferment in the minds of the people, Catharine was ap - 
| rehenfive that ſome attempts might be made in favour. of Iwan: ſhe 
. therefore doubled the guards of this unhappy prince, and particularly 
entruſted him to the care of two officers,. who were devoted to her 17790 
However, a lieutenant of infantry, who was born in the Ukraine, under- 
took, or at leaſt pretended ſo, to deliver Iwan by force of arms from the 
fortreſs of Schluſſelbourg; and under this pretence the prince was put 
to death. The licutenant who attempted to deliver him os ted; 
and afterwards. beheaded : but, notwithſtanding . this, it has been repre- 
ſented that he was a mere tool of the court, though he ſuffered for exe - 
cuting the inſtructions that he had received. e, 1 
| Wdile this event excited the attention of the Ruffian nation, the flames 
= of civil war broke out with great violence in Poland, which has gene- 
| _ nerally been the caſe when the throne was vacant. * and as the internal | 


{ 

1 

1 

| 

| 

t 

f 

: 

| 

tranquillity of Poland is a capital object with Ruſſia, the empreſs Catharine ye 

ſent a body of troops into Poland, and by her inffuence count Poniatow - 5 

Ki was raiſed to the throne. She alſo interpoſed in order to ſecure the q 

nights which the treaty of Olvia had given to the Greek and P roteſtant 7 
ſubjects of Poland. But the umbrage which her imperial majeſty's 

armies gave to the Roman Catholic Poles, by their r in Poland, ; 

_ Increaſed the rage of civil war in that country, and produced confede- d 

racies againſt all that had been done during the late election; which ren- 9 

dered Poland a ſcene of blood and confuſion. The conduct of Ruſſia 0 

with regard to Poland, gave ſo much offence to the Ottoman court, that U 

| = Grand Signior ſent Obreſkoff, the Ruſſian miniſter, to the priſon of th 
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tze Seven Towers, declared war againſt, Ruſſia, and marched a very nu- | 
Wi merous army to the confines of Ruſſia and Poland. Hoftilities ſoon com- 00 
_ - . menced between theſe rival and mighty empires. In the months of Feb- Wl 44 
_  rTuary and March 1769, Crim Gueray, Khan of the. Tartars, at the R 
bead of a great body of Tartars, ſupported by 10,000 Spahis, having 1 
broken the Ruſſian lines of communication, penetrated into the province gr 

of New Servia, where he committed great ravages, burning-many towns. th 

And wallages, and carrying off ſome thouſand: families captive. In April Mi 
following, the Grand Vizir, at the head of a great army, began his co 
march from Conſtantinople, and proceeded towards the Danube; In the co 


mean time, prince Gallitzin, who commanded the Ruſſian army on the 
7 5 {the Neiſter, thought this a proper time to attempt ſomething de- 


Fier, before the arriyal of the, great Turkiſh force in that quarter. 
Having accordingly croſſed the Neiftet with his whole army, be advanc- 


ed to Choczim, where he encamped in fight of a body of 30,000 Turks, 
— commanded by Caraman Pacha, and intrenched under'the-cannon of the 
down. The prince having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, attacked the 
bY Turks in their entrenchments early in the morning of che zoth of April, 
Wah and, notwithſtanding an obſtinate defence; and -a dreadful fire from ths 
WW -. ..- fortreſs, at length beat therh-out-of..their, trenches, , The Turks, endea - 
OT I Aorching xlargs body: of caralry to ar 
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was at length only ſtopped by the palliſadoes of the fortreſs. . Soon a 
the town ary 57 70 l. Ber elle, and a great number of ; 


o 
. 


* 


riſoned by 18,000 men, well provided with artillefy; that ſeveral gre 


appears that the Turkifh cavalry had over-run the neighbouring county, 


at BU not 0 ſufficient n with bjnh hs 
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tions, in their different intereſts, extended the rige of war into anothet 
13 the globe. On the gth of May, a bloody . | 99 5 
ought berween the! thoſ the baue Gf 
the Cuban, lying between che Black and the Caſpian ſeas. This en- 
Fer a from two in the afternoon nl den t 
almucs, by the aGſtance of ſome Ruſſian officers, with a detachment of 


l tde management of this war, the grand vizir had acked with; a de. 
2 fr ofthe which it has been thought would have proved fatal to _ 
S ö ; 
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tachment, and carried off a great booty of cattle, The Tartars alf 
committed great ravages in Poland, where they almoſt rotally deſtroyed 
the palatinate of Bracklaw, . beſides Kuß much, miſchief in other places, 
Im the beginning of September, the Ruthan army was ag ec on the 
banks of the Neiſter, and ray 0 


nks and ly defended the paſſage of that river 

- 'againſt che Turks, whoſe whole army, uoder the command 'of the new 
vizir, was arrived on the oppoſite ſhore. Having laid three bridges over 
the Neiftet, the Turkiſh army, without any pretcnce of firatagem or de. 
ception, began to paſs the river in the face of the enemy, Prince Gal. 
"Iitzin having perceived this motion early in the morning of the gth of 
September, immediately attacked thoſe troops that had croſſed the 
river in the night, Who conſequently could neither chooſe, their ground, 
nor have time to extend or form themſelves properly where they were. 


md 'v, &5 — — — eam nnn 


_ -fides wounded and priſoners, and a great number ho were drowned. | 
Though the ill conduct of the vizir has | uted 
mis fortune, yet this conſideration did 12 prevent bim from engaging in 


Ing uſe of this great and unexpected advantage, A moſt deſperate cn- 
7 18 3 which the ſlaugbter of 22 od 


* 


Vote abandoned the army, and totally deſerted, in the tumultuous tele 
tio che Danube. Prince Gallitzin placed a garriſon of four regimes 


4 te Te: — ON OWL GS 8 EFF # 
The Ruffians continued to carry on the war with ſucceſs ; they over-' 
the kreat province of Moldavia, and general Elmpt took poſſeſſion the 
capital ory Jally without oppoſition. And as the Greek natives of th 
Province had always ſecretly favoured the Rufflans, they now — 
3 3 | | ">. 0 
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tunity of their ſucceſs, and the abſence of the Turks, to declare 
themſelves openly. The Greek inhabitants of Moldavia, and afterivands 


Romanzow defeated a Turkiſh army, near the river Larga : the Turks are 


ſaid to have amounted to 80, ooo men, and were commanded by the khan 


of the Crimea... But on the ſecond of Auguſt, the ſame Nuſſian general 
obtained a; {till greater victory over another army of the Turke, com- 
manded by a new. grand vizir. This army was very numerous, but was 


totally defeated . It is ſaid that above 7000 Turks were killed. on the field 


of battle, and that the roads to the Danube were covered with dead bodies 
a vaſt quantity of ammunition, 243 pieces of braſs cannon, and ſome thou . 


| ſolation through the open iſlands of the Archipelago, and the neighboun- 
ing e coaſts of Greece and Aſia. It is obſervable, that in this 
: attempt of the Ruſſians to act as a maritime power, they were .greatly ' 
0 aſſiſted by England; but whether in this the Engliſh government was in- 
eee by Feine pier of found policy, mn wery- reaſonably. b. queb- 
ö „„ to ail onns 1 ale of 1994 5697 Ur 
fi 


VVV 1 227 1 e . * 
The war between the Ruffians and the Turks ſtill continued to be ca- 


at length ſome attempts were made to negociate a peace: it was, howevei, 
a long time before matters could be accommodated between theſe grent 


of contending powers; hoſtilities were repeatedly ſuſpended, and afterwards 
be renewed; hut at laſt a peace was n wry a the z iſt of July, 1774, _ 
lar Wh highly honourable: and beneficial to the Ruſſiaus, by which they ob- 
rg tained the liberty of a free navigation over the Black Sea, and i free 
ben trade with all parts of the Ottoman empi rege. 
ae. Before the conclufion of the war with the Turks, a rebellion broke out 
jake in Ruſſia, which gave much alarm to the court of Peterſburgh. A Coſ- 
en: be, whoſe name was Pugatſcheff, aſſumed the name and character of the 
2 lat unfortunate! emperor Peter the Third. He appeared in the Lioglom. | 
i 5 of Kaſan, and eee that he made his eſcape, through an extraor- 
er ditary interpoſſtion of Providence, from the murderers who were em- 
bole ployed to aſlaſſinate him; and that the report of his death was only a fic- 
APs on invented by the court.” I here is ſaid to have been a ſtriking reſem- 

1 Dance in his perſon to chat of the late emperor, which induced bim to 
Tut ppb in thisenterprize. As he poſſeſſed abilities and addrefs, his'followery 
75 es became very numerous; and he” fit length found himſelf fo power 


* 


lies of troops, and committed great ravages iu the country. But 

laſt totally defeated, and taken priſoner, he was brought to Moſeow in 
n iron cage, and there beheaded, on the ziſt of January 277 ̃ ' 
The ah ſent empreſs of Ruſſia, notwithſlanding the very unfavourable 


which attended her taking poſſeſſion of the government of 
ation with diſtinguiſhed reputation and ability. She has encouraged 


thoſe of Wallachia, acknowledged the empreſs of Ruſſia their ſovereignz _ 
| and took oaths of fidelity to her. On the 18th of ſuly, 47705 General _ 


{and carriages loaded with proviſions, fell into:the; bands of the Ruſſians. 
But it was not only by land that the Ruſſians carried on the war ſucceſs» , 
fully againſt the Turks. The empreſs ſent a conſiderable fleet of men of 
War, Nuſſian - built, into the Mediterranean, to act againſt the Turks on ? 
that fide. And, by means of this fleet, the Ruſſians ſpread ruin and de- 


ned on by land, as well as by ſet, to the advantage of the former: but 


ab his followers being armed; and provided with artillery, chat he ſtood d 
eral engagements with able Ruſſian generals, at the head of — | 


bat empire, . has, from rite commencement of het regal fiel ber high == 


ming and the arts, and endeavoured greatly to extend the . EE; 
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| of hat, ſubjedts; though the extreme deſp« zum of the Ruſſos rover 
ment is a great impediment to the r grels of the arts. aud ſcienete, . 
ta che real proſperity of the empire imperial mejeſty has, howeven | 
effected many beneficial and important repulations in the interior 4 
of her vaſt einpire, abd particularly iu th oourts of juſtice. One of thel | 
is, che abolition of the uſt of torture; and ſhie has alfo adopted an «x. 
bellent plan for the reformation of -priſons. The new code of laws fot | 
which ſlie hath given her inſtruRions i is yet wudting to give political fs. | 
n people. But one of the molt remarkable trans 
2 her ieign, is hor eſtabliſhment of ah armed neutrality, for the 
zen of the commerce of nations not at war, from bogs attacks ot 
| from belligerent powers. By the code of maritim ed Any which 
| Jun aerial — has — to enſotce, neutral ſhips are td in 
a free navigation, even from 0 port, and on the coaſts of hel- 
7 pw powers; and all effects be onging; to the ſubjeRs of er J. 
powers are looked upon to be as free, on board ſuch: neutral ſhips, e. 
<epting only ſuch goods as ate. exp preſaly ſpy ſtipulated contraband in het 
reaty of commerce with Great Britain. It was in 1 786, that het imye. | 
ial majeſty invited the, powers not at war to accede to this armed new 
© 4rabty.- Thoſe who enga iu it were to make à common cauſe of i 
At ſea, againf any of the igerent powers whs ſhould violate, with tr 
Ipec to neutral nations, theſe principles Snape Jaws The ariel 
- | neutrality was acceded to, the Lime years by; * Here of Sweden and 
| | Denmark and by the States-General. £499 377 
\Carkarine II. 3 of all the Ruſſiae, pr inci es. Zerbl, my 
——— 1729, and aſcended the xhrone in yoo the depofiribn and 
_eath+ of 4 — huſband. She was married to thi wt 2 Whilſt duke c 
__ Holdein-Gontorp, in 1745, by whom ſhe has iſſue Paul Petrowits, great 
duke of Ruſſia, born id 1754 who has been twice 'matried, and by *. 
3 ducheſs, the Lorne of Wirtemberg, has had two yr | 
Ian ne, and a en e e 6 
£ 1855 eine 
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4 all, e 9 the general plan 1 bave eee 

zing ro Scotland, before I proceed to the deſcriptions 

j 6 kiogdop; and, 40 wo e prolixicy, I ſhall-comprobend-unie 
dne head, Mole of Shetland, Or * © Hebrides, or Weſtern. 

{i S1TVATION AND. BXTENT 5) Th e iflands-of Shetland lie nortb - alt c 

"9 eV yang or Orkney- flew: Too bo and 6a degmes of — 


and part of the te of 

Ab Orcadce lie north of Dungſby wh wa Py berech 5 and 60 der 

2 latitude ; divided from the continent by. « tempeſtuoys tir al- 

Pentland: Frith, 24 hog and 3/2 broad: 

+. The Hebrides,” or W _ 2 are very numerous, and dome af th 

ge . degrees of north latitude. ws 
is very ictle difference in che climate. of 17 
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ISLES or $CO-TLAND. 149; 
natives live to a. great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iflauds they ſee / 


to read at midnight in June and July; and during four of the ſummet 
months, they have frequent communications, both for buſineſs and curis... 
olity, with each other, and with the continent; the reſt of the year, how», 
ever, they are almoſt ingeceſſible, through fogs, darkneſs, and ſtorms. It 

is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman was WF as in May, for. pub- 
liſhing the account of the prince and princeſs of Orange being faiſed 0 
the throne of England the preceding November; and he would probably. 


i 
have been hanged, Had not the news been-copfirmed by the arrival of , 


En and TOWNS, ] The largeſt of the Shetland iſlands, 
which are forty- ix in number (though many of them are uniababited}, 
is Mainland, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its prin- I 
cipal town is Larwick, which contains 300 families; the whole number 
of families in the iſland tot exceeding 500. - Skalloway is another enn. 
where the remains of a caſtle are till to be ſeen, and it is the ſeat of a 

reſbytery. On this iſland the Dutch begin bog Fay Bagh, BE gry 7 ; 

mmer, and their vithing ſeaſon laſts fix months. 88 
The largeſt of the Orkney iſlands, which are about thirty in number 
(though ſeyeral of them are unpeopled), is called Pomona, - Its lengih 
13 33 miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, nine. It contains nine pa- 
nh churches, and four excellent harbour. SIS Wap 
The iſle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is twenty-four miles long, and, ia 
ſome places, almoſt as broad, It contains two pariſhes, and a caſtle, Ki 
ed Duart, which is the chief place in the iſland. The other principal 
"weſtern iſlands are, Lewis, or Harries (for they both form but one iſland), . 
which belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in length, and 13 
or 14 in breadth, ics chief town is Stornway. Sky, belonging to the . 
ſhire of Inyernels, is 4 miles long, and, in ſome. places, 30 broad: 
fruitfyl, and well peopled. Bute, which is about ten miles long, and 
three or four broad, is famous for containing the caſtle of Rothſay, which 
gave the title of duke to the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scotland; a it 
| now does to the prince of Wales. Rothſay is likewiſe a rysl burgh.; 

and the iſlands of Bute and Arran form the ſhire of Bute. _ The iſlez of 
Ila and Jura, are part of  Argyleſhire, and contain together about 3% 
ſquare miles, but they have no tons worthy notice. North Uiſt con - 
tains an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herrmg-fiſh- 
ing, I ſhall omit the mention of many other of the Hebrides iſlands, - 
which are at 2 of ſmall importance, either to the public, or be 
proprietors ; though, probably, they may, in future times, be of great 
conſequence. to both, by the very improveable fiſheries ypon-their coaſts, 

I cannot, however, avoid mentiohing the famous iſle of ſong, ance the" 
ſeat and ſanfiuary of weſtern learning, and the bur ing-place of many 
tings of Scotland, Ireland, and Notwax, It is fill famous for ite re- 
liques of ſanAimonious antiquity, as ſhal Ke hereafter, mentioned. Some 
authors have been at great puins to deſcribe the iſland of St. Kilda, or 
Hirt, for no other reaſon, that I can diſcover, but becauſe it is the ro- | 
woieſt of all the north-weſt iſlands, and very. difficult:of acceſs; for. it. 
| does not contain above thirty-five families, all of which are proteſtant, and 
. know very little of the value of money. Io 
Ian Ar AN Te, eus rolts, POPULA-} It is not to. be jmagined that 
e LANGUAGE, AND f. fielen. I the iphabitaacs of the ap 
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85 belonging to Scotland can be ſo minutely deſcribed here, as they hare 


been by igme other authors; not ſo much on account of their importance, 


as their curiofity, -T hoſe of Shetland and Orkney were formerly ſubje& 
to the Normans, who conquered them in 1099, a few years of er they 

landed in England order Willivin called the Conqueror. In the year 
. 12934hey were in poſſeſſion of Magnus of Norway, who ſold them to 
Alexander king of Scots, and he gave them as fiefs to a nobleman of the 


name of Speire. After this, they were claimed by, and became ſubject 


to the crown of Denmark. Chriſtian I. in the reign of James III. con- 
yeyed them 9 to the crown of Scotland, as a marriage portion 
with bis daughter Maryaret, and all future pretenſions were entirely ceded 
on the marriage of James VI. of Scotland with Anne of Denmark. The 
. Iles of Shetland and Orkney form a ſtewartry, or ſhire, which ſends a 
member to parliament. At preſent the people in general differ little from 
the Lowlanders of Scotland ; only, perhaps, they are more honeſt and 
religious. Men of fortune there have improved their eftates wonderfully 
of late years; and have introduced into their families many elegancies 
and luxuties. They build their dwelling, and other houſes, in a modern 
taſte; and are remarkable for the fineneſs of their linen. As to the com- 
mon people, they live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, ſea and land fowl (of 
which they have great plenty) particularly geeſe ; and their chief drink 
is whey, which they have the art to ferment, ſo as to give it a vinous 
quality. In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Norwegian, which is called 
the Norle language, is ftill ſpoken. Their vaſt intercourſe with the 
Dutch, during the fiſhing ſeaſon, renders that language common in the 
Shetland and Orkney iſtands. The people there are as expert as the 
*Norwegians, already deſcribed, in Ealag the neſts of ſca-fowls, who 
build in the moſt frightful precipices and rocks. The people's temperance 
*preſerves them from any diſeaſes known to luxury. They cure the {curry 
and the jaundrce, to which-they are ſubject, with the powder of ſnall- 
"ſhells and ſcurvy-graſs, of which they have plenty. Their religion 1 


pProteſtant, and according to the diſcipline of the church of Scotland; 
And their civil inſtitutions are much the ſame with thoſe of the county 


to which they belong. | 
* © Nothing certain can be mentioned, as to the population of theſe three 
- divitions of iſlands. We have the moſt undoubred evidences of biſtom, 
that about 400 years ago, they were much more populous than they ut 
now: for the Hebrides themſelves were known often to ſend 10, cco fight 
ing men into the field, without prejedice to their agriculure. At preſent, 
their numbers are faid not to exceed 48,000. The people of the Hebrids 
are clothed, and live like the Scotch Highlanders, who ſhall hereafter be 
© deſcribed. * They are fimilar in perſons, conſtitutions, cuſtoms, and pre- 
© Judices'; but with this difference, that the more poliſhed manners o the 
© Lowlinders are every day gaining ground in the Highlands,. perhaps, the 
* deſcendants of the@arcient Caledonians, in a few yeafs, will be diſcernible 


T Thoſe iſlands alone retain the aricient uſages of the Celts, as deſcribe 
by the gldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feu 
- cenſlitution. Their ſhanachies or ſtory-tellers ſupply the place of the 1. 
dient bards, ſo famous in hiſtory; and are the hiftorians, or rather gere 
doe ſſis, as well as poets, of the nation and family. The chief is likewi® 
miended, when he appears abroad, with his muſician, who is 


4 Is 


a bag? 
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a bagpiper, and dreſſed in the manner, but, as it is ſaid, more ſump- 
tuoully than the Enzlith minſtrels of former times“. Notwithſtanding tke 
contempt into which that mulic is fallen, it is almoſt incredible with what 
care and a:tention it was cultivated among theſe iſlanders fo late as the 
beginning of the preſent, century. They had regular colleges and pro- 
ſeſſors, and the ſtudents took degrees according to their proficiency. May 
of the Celtic rites, ſome of which were too barbarous to be retained, or 
eren mentioned, are now aboliſhed. The 1nhabzants, however, {till pre- 
ſerve the moſt profound reſpect and affection for their ſeveral chieftains, 
no; withſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the Britiſu legitla- 
ture to break thoſe connexions, which experience has ſhewn to be ſo dan - 
gerous to government, The common Propane but little better lodged © 
than the Norwegians and Laplanders already deſcribed ; though they cer- 
tainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of fiſh and fowl, cheeſe, 
butter milk, and whey ; and alſo mutton, beef, .goat, kid, and veniſon. 
They indulge themſelves, like their forefathers, in a romantic poetical 
turn, which 1s an enemy to . and indeed to domeſtic and perſonal 
cleanlineſs, The agility of both ſexes in the exerciſes of the field, and 
in dancing to their favourite muſic, is remarkable. 5 
. The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this ſub- 
jet, ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy, which 
_ diſtinguiſhes the inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of /econd 
ht. It would be equally abſurd to attempt to diſprove the reality of 
the inſtances of this kind that have been brought by reputable authors, as 
to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. The adepts of the ſe- 
cond fight pretend that they have certain revelations, or rather preſenta- 
tions, either really or typically, which, ſwim before their eyes, of certain 
events that are to happen in the compaſs of 24 or 48 hours, I do not, 
however, from the beſt information, obſerve that any to of thoſe adepts 
agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, or that they have 
any fixed method for interpreting their typical appearances. . The truth 
ſeems to be, that thoſe iſlanders, Þ iodulging themſelves in lazy habits, 
acquire viſionary ideas, and overheat their imaginations, till they are pre- 
ſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they miſtake for fatidical or prophetic _ 
manifeſtations. They inſtantly begin ro propheſy ; and it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that amidſt. many thouſands of prediQions, ſome did not 
en 0 to be fulfilled ; and theſe being well atteſted, gave a ſanction to 
the whole. pr re | CEE 27 pes 
Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides, being the 
moſt weſterly iſlands where the Ceits ſettled, their language muſt remain 
there in its greareſt purity. - This opinion, though very plaufible, has 
failed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, 
are there found; but the vaſt intercourſe which the Hebrides had with the 
Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern people, whoſe language is 
mixed xith the Sclavonian and Teutonic, which laſt bas no affiniry with 
the Celtic, has rendered their language a compound; ſo that it approaches 


- 


in no degree to the purity of the Celtic, pang yp» gran Erſe, which 
was ſpoken by their neighbours in Lochaber and the oppofite coaſts of 
"Scotland, the undoubted deſcendants of the Celta, among whom their 


language remains more. unmixed. 
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The religion profeſſed in the Hebrides is chiefly preſbyte tian, as eſia. 
 Viiſhed in the church of Scotland; hut popery and ignorance ſtill prevail 
among ſome of the iflande!s; whilſt ſuperſtitious practices and cuſtomy 
ſeem to be almoſt grafted in.their putute. | | 
Soltr, ulis, AND QuARkies,) Though it is not in the power of 
os 35 . — to account for the reaſon, yet it is certain that the 
, bot 
ſuffered an amazing alteration, It is evident to the eye. fight, that many 
of theſe iſlands have been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples 
are ſtill yiſible in moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded by 
roves, though little or no timber now grows in the neighbourhood. The 
mps of former trees, however, are diſcernible, as are many veſtiges of 
randeur, even fince the admiſſion of the Chriſtian religion ; which prove 
the decreaſe of the riches, power, and population of the inhabitants, 
Experience daily ſhews, that if the ſoil of the northern and weſtern iflandz 
fill of late were barren, cold, and uncomfortable, it was owing to their 
want of culture; for ſuch ſpots of them as, are now cultivated, reg 
corn, vegetables, and garden-ſtuff, more than ſufficient for the 1nhabir- 
ants ; and even fruit-trees are now brought to maturity. Tio, lead, and 
five mines j mar], {lite, free-ſtone, and even quarites of marble, have 
een found upon theſe iſlauds. They ate not deſlitute of fine freſh wa- 
| * nor of lakes and rivuſets that abound with excellent trout. At the 
fame time it muſt be owned, that the preſent face of the ſoil is bare, and 
Hnornamented with trees, excepting a few that are reared in gardens. 
TaabE Aub MANUFACTURES.) Theſe are all in their infancy in thoſe 
Hands. The reader can eaſily ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple commodities con- 
_ if of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the world, and, 
when one cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch. They wy 
pn likewile a-confiderable trade in dawn and feathers ; and their ſheep at- 
ford them wool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths; and even 
the linen manufactures make no ſmall) progreſs in theſe iflinds. They 
carry their black cattle alice to the adjacent parts of Scotland, whers 
"they are diſpoſed of in ſale or barter; as are large quantitics of their 
r 7 which they ſalt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and 
Induſtry, with ſome portion of public encouragement, are only wanting 
to render theſe iflands at once ornamental and Dencfictal to the mother- 
country, as well as to their inhabitants. | 5 
Bess, p;xÞs, axo FISHES.) Little can be ſaid an this head, that 
is peculiar co theſe iſlands, In the countries already deſcribed, mention bas 
been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been diſcovered here; 
only it is thought that they contain a ſpecies of falcon or hawk, of a mote 
2m and docile nature than any chart are to be found olſgwhere. The 
$herland ifles are famous for a ſmall breed of horſes, which are incredibly 
active, ſtrong, and hardy, and frequently feep in the ffreets of London, 
yoked to the ſplendid carriages of 7 ary Fork or wealthy. Tho coaſts of 
"thoſe illands, till within theſe 20 years, ſeemed, however, to have been 
_ created, not for the inhabitants, but for firangers. The latter furoih 
the former with wines, ſtrong liquors; ſpice, and luxuries of all kind, 
for their native commodities, at the gain of above 100 per cent, But it 
is to be hoped that this pernicious trafic now'draws to an end. Three 
cheuſand buſſes have been known to be employed in one year by ibe 
Durch in the herripg fiſhery, beſides thoſe Exted put by the. Hamburgher, 


Nremenert, and other northern ports, = | 
ee n eee | Bang 
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of the horthern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has 
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RAA ITA: A½ 9 C0171 1 Theſe iflands exhibit many prog- 
. Au p NATUR ied nant 'ptoofs, in their fret ts 
veſtiges of old forts, and other baildings both ſacred and civil; of what 
| hath been already bbſerved, that they were formerly more populods than 
they are now. e uſe and conſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not 
eaſily accounted for at prefent, In a gloomy valley belonging to Hoy, 
one of the weltern iſlands, is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a flone 
called a dwarf-ſtone, 36 feet long, 18 broad, and nine thick; 16 which is 
4 ſquate hole, about two feet high, for an entrance, with a fone of the. 
ſame ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the raſemblance of a bed; 
with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough fot two men to lie on: dt 
the othet end is a' couch, and in the middle à hearth, with a hole cur out 
above for a chimney. It would be endleſs to recount the various veſtiges 
bf the Dtuidical temples remaining in theſe iflands,. ſome of which have 
required eee. abour, and are ſtupendous erections, of the ſame 
nature as the famous Stonehenge near Saliſbury, Others ſeem to be me- 
morials of particular perfons, or ations, conſifling of one large ft 
ſtanding upright : ſome of them have been ſculptured, and others have 
2 as ſepulchres, and are compoſed of ſtones cemented together. 
rows, as they = called in England, are frequent in theſe iflands ; 
and the monuments of Daniſh and Norwegian fortifications might long 
employ an able antiquary to deſcribe, The gigantic bones found in mai 
burial-places here, give room to believe, that the former intiabitants were 
of larger ſize than the preſent, It is likewiſe probable, from ſome an- 
tient remains, particularly catacombs, and nine filver ſſbulæ or claſps, 
found at Stenms, one of the Orkneys, that the Romans were well ac- 
quainted with theſe parts; * hb 5 
The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a fine Gothic 
building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now converted into a pariſh 
church, -Its roof is ſupported by 14 Jun on each fide, and its fleeple, 
in which is 4 good ring of bells, by four large pillars. The three gates 


of the church are chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtones, emboſſed 
and elegantly flowered. W ae» Os oy 

The Hebrides are fill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shet- 
land ifles for their remains of antiquity ; and ir would far exceed the 
| bounds allotted to this head, were we even to mention every noted 
monument found upon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or warlike 


purpoſes, We cannot, however; avoid taking particular notice of the 
i celebrated ile of lona, called St. Columb- Kill. Not to enter into the 
hiftory or origin of the religious erections upon this Hand; it is Tuf- 
c ficient to ſay, that it ſeems to have ſerved as # ſanffoary for gt. — | 
7 and other holy men of learning, while Ireland, England, and Scotland, 
y were deſolated by barbariſm. It 8 the northern pagans often 

landed here, and paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. The church 


— — 
* » 


of St. Mary, which js built in the form of a cathedral, is a beautiful fa- 
bric. It contains the bodies of ſome Scorch, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, 
with ſome Gaelic inſcriptions, The tomb of Columba, wha lies 

here, is uninſcribed, The ſteeple is large, the cupola 21 feet ſquare, the 
doors and windows are curiouſly carved, and the altar is of the fineſt mar- 
ble: lonumerable are the inſeriptions of ancient cuſtoms and ceremonies” 

that are-diſcernible upon this land ; and which give countenance to the 

well Known obſervation, that when learning was nearly exrin&t on the 

ſoutinent of Europe, it found a refuge in Scorland, or rather in theſe iflands. - 
The iſlands belonging to Scotland contain likewiſs foms natural curi- 
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olities peculiar to themſelves : the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, have been 
found in the Orkneys, driven as is ſuppoſed, from the Weſt. Indies, by 
the weſterly winds, which often force aſhore many curious ſhells and ma- 


rine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh of Harn, 


a large piece of ſtag's horn was found very deep in the earth, by the in- 
habitants, who were digging for marl ; and oextain bitumindqus effluvia pro- 
duce ſurpriſing phznomena, which/the natives believe ta be ſupernatural, 

But ſome of the moſt aſtoniſhing appearances in nature, have remained 
undeſcribed, and, till lately, unobſerved even by the natives of theſe 
lands. A diſcovery reſerved for the inquiſitive genius of Mr. Banks, 


now Sir Joſeph. Banks, who, in relating bis voyage through the Hebrides, 


anno 1772, ſays, We were no ſooner arrived, than we were ſtruck 
with a ſcene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations, though 
founded, as we 1 upon the moſt ſanguine foundations : the whole 
| and (viz. Staffa, a miſe in length, and half a mile 
-In breadth) ſupported by ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above fifty feet 
High, ſtanding 1n natural colonnades, according as the bays or points of 
land formed themſelves: upon a firm baſis of Gd unformed rock, above 
theſe, the firatum which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the iſland, va- 
Died in thickneſs as the iſland itſelf. formed into hills or vallies; each hill, 
Which hung over the columns below, forming an. ample pediment ; ſome 
pf theſe, above ſixty feet, in thickneſs from the baſe to the point, formed, 
dy the ſloping of the hill on each fide, almoſt into the ſhape of thoſe uſed 
in architecture. . Ee ü . 

Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men? 
mere models or play- things. Imitations as diminutive, as bis works will 
always be, when compared to thoſe of na ure. Where is now the boat 
of the architect: regularity, the only part in which he.fancied himſelf to 
exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here found in her poſſeſſion; and here it 
bas been for ages.undeſcribed,—Proceediny farther to the N. W. you meet 
'with the higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of which is 
paſt all deſcription : here they are bare to their very baſes, and the ſtratum 
low them is alſo vifible.” Mr. Banks particulariſes ſundry other ap- 
pearances in this and a neighbouring iſland, which is wholly compoſed of 
. pillars without any firatum. . In ſome parts of Staffa, inſtead of being 
placed vpright, the pillars were obſerved to lie on their fides, each form- 
ing a ſegment. of a circle; but the - moſt firiking object in this field of 
. . ſcenery is Fingal's Cave, which Mr. Banks deſcribes in the following 
manner With our minds full of ſuch reflections, we proceeded along 
. the ſhore, treading upon another Giant's Cauſenbay, every ſtone being 
regularly formed into a certain number of ſides and angles; till, in a ſhort 
time, we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt magnificent, I ſup- 


#4 


poſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers *, The mind can hardly 


5, 8 . 3 — 
The dimenfions of the cave are thus given by Mr. Bank? Fect. 
Leugth of the cave from the arch without  — — 37! 
een the pitth of the h —L— 2530 
Breadth of flitto at the mouth KK — 83 
FF) EE : ß;˙W" 20 
Height of the arch at the moutngn  — C 7 
JJ Go my re — — 775 
Height of an ontfidepilar — , e e 
Of one at the N. W. comer © rr, ONO es 84 
Depth of water at the mouth. ©. ” 17171 RIES 
. 3 ; At the bottom : — +5 3 3 63} — 2 422 =— 9 
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form an idea more magnificent than ſuck a ſpace, ſupported on each 
© fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of thoſe which 
have been broken off in order to form it; between the angles of which, a 


yellow ſtalagmitic matter has exaded, which ſerves to define” the angles 


preciſely, and at the ſame time vary the colour, with a great deal of ele- 
gance; and to render it ſtil} more agreeable, the whole is lighted-from 
without; ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from without; 
and the air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is 
perfectly dry and.wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of vapours with 
which natural caverns in general abound.?“ „ ! 
Mr. Pennant, who alſo made a voyage to theſe iſlands in the ſame year, 
bad a glance of Staffa, in his paſſage from Iona to Mull, but was 
vented by ſtormy weather from approaching it. On the weft,” ſays 
| he, © appears the beautiful groupe of the Treaſhuniſh iſles. Neareſt lies 
| Staffa, a new Giant's Cauſeway, rifing amidſt the waves, but with co- 
lumns of double the 1 nd that in Ireland; gloſſy and reſplendent, 


able way northward, he' reſumes the ſubject, We had in view a fins 
ſeries of genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giant's Cauſeway z 
the pillars were above twenty feet high, confiſting of four, five, and fix 


ill, is a tract of ſome roads entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral ſe- 
ries of columns, even and cloſe ſer, forming a reticulated ſurface of 
amazing beauty and curioſity, This is the moſt northern baſaltes I am 
acquainted with; the laſt of four in the Britiſh dominions, all running 
from ſouth to north, nearly in a meridian: the Giant's Cauſeway appears 
firſt ; Staffa, &c. ſucceeds ; the rock Humbla about twenty leagues far- 


probability, conceals the vaſt links of this chain.“ 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, AND HISTORY.] See Scotland. 
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| | Exrzur anD S1TVATION. 
Miles. Degrees. 


5 Length 309 { petween 54 and 59 North latitude. _ 
. Breadth. 270 60 1 and 6 Weſt longitude. 


NAM. VT FO HERE can be little doubt that the Scots were not the 
5 original inhabitants of this kingdom, but of the Celtæ 
or Gauls, which they invaded about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and having conquered the Picts, the territories of both were called Scot- 
land; and that the word Scot is no other than a corruption of Scuyth, or 
Seythian, being originally from that immenſe country, called Scythia by 
the ancients, It is termed, by the Italians, Scotia; by the-Spaniards, 
Eſcotia; by the French, Eſcoſſe; and Scotland by the Scots, Germans, 
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' _Bouxpanres.}* Scotland. which contains an area of 27, 794 ſquare 
miles, is bounded on the ſouth by England; and on the north, caſt, and 
weſt, by the Deucaledonian, German, and Iriſh ſeas; or more properly, 
the Atlantic Occan, TF 
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from the beams of the eaſtern ſun.“ And in the iſle of Sky, a conſider - 


angles, but moſtly of five. At a ſmall diſtance from theſe on the ſlope of 
a 


ther, and finally, thoſe columns of * the 9.0 the ocean, in all 
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peng AND $URDLY1510Ns.] Scotland is divided. into the coun- 
tries ſguth of the Frith of Forth, the capital of which, and of all the 
kingdom, is Edinburgh; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where 
the chief town is Aberdeen, This was the ancient national diviſion ; but. 
ſome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided i it 
into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different habits, man 
and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of each. 
ightcen counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the ſouthern divifion, and 
1 to the northern 5. and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſherifidoms, 
ewartries, and bailiwicks, n to the ancient tenpres and privi- 
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8. Dumfries (188) Nichſdale, Annandale Dumfries, Annan. 


9. Wigtown 650 Galloway, Weſt part [ 12 s e Brandi | 


10. Kireudbrightt 100) Galloway, "Eaſt part (e ght. 5 
Air, ilmarnock, Ir- 

1. Air - 280 Kyle, Carrick, and : win, Maybole, Stew- 
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+ Berwick, on the north fide of the Tweed, beloaged fortherhy. 20 Scotland, 50! 
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Shire. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 
N 5 ſubdiviſions. 5 
Ker e,; nn 7 { Eafterand WeſterRoſs, | ſ 
„„ „ I Ie of Lewin, een 3 
5 e | © broom, Lochcarren, | 
. Roſs (201) 4 Arditizanach, Red 
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OY "Xs + 5 5 : , A 5 5 ti * : 7 2 3 
In all thirty - chree res, which chooſe . V0 reproſentatives' to fit in 
the parliament of Great-Britain; Bute and Caithne ee alternately, 
as do Nairne and Cromartie; and Clacmannan and Kinroſs, 


The royal Boroughs which chooſe repreſentatives are, 
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Edioburgh ſnnerkythen, Dumfermlin, 


1 X 
 Kirkwall, Wick,  Dornoch, 7. 


; Queensferry, Culroſs, and} 1 
9 oY Dingwall, and Tayne RE Stirling — 43 
Foxtroſe, Inverneſs, Nairne, and II Slaſgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, 
( Forres 5 | and Dumbarton — : 
Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, Inverary, t Haddington, Dunbar, North Ber- 
and Kintore — 5 wick, Leoder, and Jedburgh F * 


Aberdeen, Bervie, Montroſe, - Selkirk, Peebles, . Linlithgow 
7 1 Aberbrothe, aud Brechin x5 T1 and nen (0) 2 Ph 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cowper, 7 1 Dumfries, Sanquehar, Annan, 

and St, Andrews — +, 1 Lochmabanand Nirvdbrighi; . 
Crail. Kilrenny, Anſtruther Eaſt + I Wigtown, New Galloway, 
Biken, Ki. Wers e Pla cams _ Ag ore F : 

Dyſert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne r, Irwin, Rothſay el- 
And Burnt Ifland! — 1 4 ee e ae c ? 
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3 Criuars, SOIL, AIR, AND WATER.] In the northern parts, day- 
light, at 'Midſummer, laſts 18 hours and 5. minutes ; and the day and 
night in Winter are in the ſame proportion. The air of Scotland is more 
_ _ temperate than could be expected ãn ſo northerly à climate. This ariſes 
partly from the variety of its hills, vallies, rivers, and lakes; but till. 
more, as in England, from the vicinity of the ſea, which affords thoſe 
warm breezes, that not only ſoften the natural kegnne(s of the air, but, 
dy keeping it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and healthful, and pre- 
vent thoſe epidemic diſtempers that prevail in many other oountries. In 
the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, however, which are Sener 
1 covered with ſnow, the air is keen and piercing for about nine thonths | 
"0 the year, The ſqil in general is not ſo fertile as'that of England; and 
in many places leſs fitted for agriculture than pate | 


ume, there are particular pl d RN ey. 
nume, there are particular plains and vallies of zhe moſt luxuriant fettiliy- 
IP finer particles of earth, inceſſantiy waſhed down from the mountains, | 
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and repoſited in theſe vallies, afford them a vegetative nouriſhment, which. 
is capable of carrying the ſtrongeſt plants to perfection: though experience 
has proved, that many vegetables and hortulane produchions do not come 
| ſo ſoon to maturity in this country as in England. There is, indeed, a 


reat variety of ſoils in Scotland, the face of which. is agreeably; diverſified 
85 a charming intermixture of natural objects. The vaſt thequalities.of 
the ground, if unfayourable to the labours of the huſbandman, are patti- - 
cularly pleaſing to à traveller, and afford thoſe delightful fituations for 
coutitry houſes, of which many of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry have w 
judiciouſly availed'themſelves, It is their ſitustion, more than any ex- 
penfive magnificence, that becaſions the ſeats of the dukes of Argyle and 
Athol, of lord Hopton, and many others, to fix the attention of every 
traveller, The water in Scotland, as every where elſe, depeuds on the _ 
qualities of the ſojl through Which it paſſes. Water paſſing through a 
heavy ſoil is turbick uff noxious, but filtfating through fand or, gravel, it is 
clear, light, and ſalutary to the ſlomach. This laſt is in general the caſe 
in Scotland, where the water is berter than that of more ſouthern climates, 

in proportion as the land is worſe,” oo dt 
 "Movwrains,) The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian 
hills, which run, from eaſt to weſt, from gear Aberdeen to Cowal in Ar- 
gyleſhire; almoſt the Whole breadth of the kingdom. Another chain of 
mountains, called the Pentland- hills, runs through Lothian and join.thoſe 
of Tweedale, A third, called Lammer.Muir, riſes near the eaſtern 'coaft, - 
and runs weſtward thtough the Merſe, Befides thoſe continued chain, | 
among which we may reckot the Cheviot or Tiviot- Hills, on the Borders - 
of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, Which, * RE 
their conical figure, ſometimes go by "OF -- 


heir | s go by the Celtic word Laws. Many of 
them are ſtupendoufly high, and of beautiful forms; but too numerous to 
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_ RIVERS 


55 „ LAKZES, AND ronzsrs.] The largeſt river in Scotland js the 
Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callendar, and paſhng ' een 
after a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſelf near E inburg 
into that arm of the German ſea to which it gives the name of Frith of 
Forth. Second to the Forth is the Tay, which ifſves out of Loch Tay, 
in Broadalbin, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the rown'of Perth, and falls 
into the ſea at Dundee; © The Spey, which is called the moſt rapid river 

in Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in BadEnoch, 'and, run- 
ning from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near Elgin; as do the = 
rivers Dee and Don, which. run from welt to caſt; _—O— them · 
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5 ſelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed riſes on the borders of Lanerkftiire, an 
after many beautiful ſerpentine _turnitigs, diſcharges ir(&ff into the fea at 
E. Berwick, where it ſerves as 4 boundary between Scotland aud England, on 
5 the eaſtern ſide, The Clyde is a large river on the weſt of Scotland, has 

; its rife in Annandale, runs north-weſt through the valley of that name, 

- = and, after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, the city of Glaſgow, Renſtew, 

n . Pumharton, and Greenock, falls into the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the 

„ iſe of Bute. Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland contains many of au in- + 
= terior ſort, well provided with falmon, trour, and other fiſhes, which equity 5 
* enrich and beautify the country. Several of thoſe rivers go by the name of 
e ER, xhich is the old Celtic name for water. The greateſt improvement 
1. lor inland navigation that has been attempted in chat part of Greac-Britain, 
os Was undertaken at a very conſiderableexpence, by a ſociety of public. 
ad 


'Pitited gentlemen, for joining the rivers Forth and Clyde ny 
= : 1 | „„ 
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pied? A. = commupies 785 bas bern opened between che exſt nd ict ſens, 
end kingdo m. 4 
The Take en (there called Lochs) are too ivy to be particu- 
15 The lakes of 1 hoſe called Loch Tay, och e Loch heſs, 
-Au, and one of two more, preſent us With Tok . ſque ſcenes as 
are ſcarcely equ alled i in Europe, i we except Irelane Several of theſs 
Jakes 5 S ea fringed With woods, and N Irs of 1 
fiſh. Sen nh pi give the name of a! 1277 o an arm of the ſea ; 
for A Non Fyn, bien! h 1869 miles long ahd four broad, and is fa. 
- 9us for its excellent herrings.: Tb. 
warkable for its number of Dans: AN 
with. their fights ; > 7 as ſome thiok, 
in its waters, 14 raght al a0 a cluſter of ſeeds at the top. Near 
xchneſs i is a bil] Lat two mile perpendicular, on the to of which is A 
Eg 250 water, about zo fathoms in length, too de reg ever yet to 
rom 


5 ets, w ich often dar! 
o the plantotorina, which, grows 


far nd which never freezes; whereas, but 17 miles thence, 
the lake Lochanwyp, or Green Lake, is covered with ice all the year 
Found. "The ancient province of Lochaber, receives that name from be- 


the mouth of the lochs, by means of which the ancient 4 9 nians, 
8 cone ye EE the Celts, were probably 7 . . 
dene lves jodependent on, and unmizedavith, the! 
_ thele rivers and lochs, and others 100 numerous to me tiob,. 1. coaſts of 
Scotland 7 in many parts indented with. large, bold, and navigable bays 
or arms of the ſea ; as. the bay of Glenluce and 99 bay; ſometime; 
8 ey are called Frichs, as the F Frith, which ſe parates Scotland from 

ngland on 225 b $4, Fine 


N. Cromarty and 


55 and their Waters bei vs. PPS te ! 


. face 0 Salla. 3 n it 18 moſt vniaviing; Nan 
with the mo 1 Incontrovertible evidences of its having ef y 7 

_ with timber. The. deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain lar ge log 
d w ch turpentine have” a pre! BE 


3 as, appears bt 30 which. ane been diſcovered 
1 * 2 8585 ER or Ca ledenſan Fore , the fe 


2 Lay are now thought go be Etrick wood, 2505 the fouth of Scot- 


— 


* 


is Nen in antiqu t being the retreat the Caledonian wild 
hut ſu ch an A 
og SAGE ſtik remain * that. country ; and. ogy attempts have 
n made for reducing them into. charc al, fol the ufe of 3 927 aud 
founderies 3 but lying at a great diſtance f rom water-carria Ee, t hough th 0 


9 5 ſucceeded T in the Secunia, they were founc Imprach 


and form beautiful plantations, - The Scotch oak is excellent in the 


Higblands, where ſome woods Teach 20 or 39 miles in gs and four or «4 


_ five in breadth ; bur, through the i incopventency alread mentioned, . 
out being of much e to the proprietors. 5 
METALSAND.MINERALS.] These Nele dee nets 1 
gold mines, yet, it. is certain, that it contains ſuch, or f. leaſt th at 
Jan formerly a 


inc of C rawford- Moor : : and 1 it is an undoubted fact, that when J 


married the French king's daughter, a | number of covered 0 Alt 1 


Uh coins of Scotch gold, were preſented to the gueſts by wa Vof defer 


72 
* 
* 
+ 
* 


* 1 


— 


Loch of Spin ic, near El ee 
8 


n the air 


preſerve 


Tei. Murray, F cub,. _ thoſe of 


not now to be ſeen in Scotland. Yeveral | 


WE continued. Fir trees grow in great perfection, alinoft "all over Scot- 


ed a conliderable. quantity « of that metal for its og 
James V. £08 his father contracted with certain Germans for workin Ki | 


. Van 8 and ae which illonre, under his Laage, 200 2117 
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;noriry of his grahdſon, drove thoſe foreignefs, the chief of whom wass 
called e from their works, which fince that time have 8 5 
recoyered. ,, Some. 1 . of gold have been found in thoſe. parts, 
waſhed, down by the floods. It likewiſe * by the public records, 
that thoſe beautiful coins ſtruck by James V. called bonnet- pieces, mers, 
fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as were. other medals of the ſme 
metal. ne a Fey Bo 9 5 xa „„ | ay 

Several landholders in Scotland d. 
mines, which are ſaid to be very r 


„„ M31 8 ares ET? FLAT 25 2 ; 
rive a large profit from their ſead 
„aud to produce large quantities 


— 


N mines have been found near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scor= 

lan ; 1 7 * _ | 

rariods Kinds, targe quantities of Which are exported, to the vaſt 1 9 1 
Wah 


nent of the public. Lime · one Fo here in great plenty, as is free. tone: 
ſo that the houſes of the better ſort are conſtrued. of the moſt beautiful = 
materials. The indolence of the inhabitants of many places in Scotland, 

where no coal is found, prevented them f. rom . ſupplying that defect by 
plantations of wood'; and the peat-woſſes being in maby parts, of the.north, = 
eſpecially, almoſt exbliuſted, the inhabitants are put to great difficulties, 


for fuel; however the taſte for plantations, of all kinds, that now prevail 

vill ſoon 3 eee , 
Lapis lazuli is faid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire; alum mines have been 

ound in e e ee variegated Eber aud other tranſparent 

ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found in various parts 

i are talc, flint, fea-ſhells, potters clay, and fullers earth, The ftones _ 

yhich the country people call clf-arrow-beads, and to which they, aſſign 4 


ſupernatural origin and. uſe, were probably the fligt-heads of arrows made 
ule of by the Clldonians and ancient Scots, No country produces great- 
er plenty of iron-ore, both in mines and ſtones, than Scotland; of which 
the proprietors now vega to taſte the ſweets, in their founderies, as at 
Carron; and other metalline manufactures, GOT; 
Vz6ETABLE AND ANIMAL PRoO- I It is certain, that the ſoil of Scot- 
DUCTIONS, BY 8EA AND LAND. land may be rendered, in many 
parts, nearly as fruitful as that of England. It is even ſaid, that ſome 
rats of the low countries at preſent exceed in value Engliſh eſtates of the 
ane extent, becauſe they are ſo far leſs exhauſted and worn ogt tha mo 
nt the ſouthern parts of 1 iſland; and agriculture is now perhaps as we! 
inderitood, both in theory and practice, among many of the Scotca lande 
lords and farmers, as it is in any part of Europe. 
Such is the mutability of things, and the influence of commerce, that 4 
ery conſiderable part of the landed property has lately (perbaps happily 
or the 232 fallen into new hands. The merchants of Gla gow, who 
e the life and ſoul of that part of the kingdom, while they are daily in- 
ducing new branches. of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs 
pricylture, by which they do their country in particular, and the whole 
land in general, the moſt efſential ſervice. The active genius of theſe 
Kople extends evergto moors, rocks, and marſhes, . which being hitherto 
coed uſeleſs, were conſequently neglected, but are now brought to 
tw: certain ſpecies of grain or timber, for which the ſoil is beſt 
lap 5 5 a ps 6 r N $35, 08 * YL, * 


| But ebe fruits of Hill and induſtry are chiefly peredirablein the counties 

u upon the riyer Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture is 

mughly underflood, and the 3 Who generally rent from 3 t 
Wy ET SD i ET 8 | . . : cool. 


filver; but we know of no ſilver mines that are worked at-prefent... Sone 


in the caſt, weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent coal of _ 
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_ - oppreſſion: Thderd, from a miſtaken notion of the landed people in gere- 
fal, e eee of the kingdom lies naked and 2 5 for w 
ge 


_ .  Fhat'they call ſtone incloſures, Which, except in 


7 in * and other marine plants. 


bdaicds fair to emulate the Dutch themſelves in curing, as well as catching 


* 
A. 
Ro toy art”, 


-” they can ſend more early, when prepared, to the Levant and ſoutbem 
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|  confider hedyes as uſcleſs and.cumberſome, as aa 
the I 


Hay, and paſture. | In the ſouthern counties the fineſt garden fruits, par- ” 
 - ticularly apficots, nectarines, and peaches, ate ſaid to Fal Urtle, if 55 
mort of thoſe in England 3 and the ſame my be faid of the common fruits, 


* 


& 
" 
I 


„ % 


lesgue's diſtance from the land; but they now ply in the deep waters # 


4 


* 


Toe⸗buck are found in the Highlands, but their fleſh is not comparable n 


- 


_ © mountains of Tweedale, and other parts of the ſouth, 


ann, the.cattle.arc lean and ſmall, the houſes mean beyo 


_ Mands and countries already deſcribed; but the Scots have improvedin 


cool, per ann. are well fed, well clothed, and comfortably lodged, The 
reverſe, however, may be obſerved of a very confiderable part of Scotland, 
which {till remains in a ſtate of nature, and where the landlords, ignorant 
of their real intzreſt; refuſe to grant ſuch leaſes as would encouraye the te. 
riantto'improve bis own farm. In ſuch places, the huſbandmen barely er- 
it upon the gleanings of a ſcanty farm, ſeldom exceeding 20 or zol. per 

the cattle are LEAN and Iman, LNE NOULES expreſſion, and 
the face of the rt ego, the moſt deplorable marks of poverty and 


hh „ es naked and expoſed, for want of 
duch Hedge-rows and planting as adorn the country, of England.” The 


. * il - 


Hans already 


mentioned, arc 8 no other than low paltry walls, huddled up of 
ou 


! lee 
The foil in general produces wheat, tye, barley, oats, Kemp, fel, 


. 
- 


The uncultivated parts of the Highlahds abound in various kinds of ſalu- 
brious and pleafant-taſted berries ; though. it mult be "owned, that mary 
extenlive' tracts are coyered with a ſtrong heath. The ſeg-coaſt produces 
the alga-marina, dulſe or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome nutritive werd, in great 
- The fiſhes on the coalt of Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of the 


their fiſheries as much as they have in their mangfaftures and agriculture; 
for ſocieties ha ve been formed, which have catried that branch of nation 
wealth to a perfection that never was before known in that country; 2nd 


1 


their fiſh. In former times, the Scots ſeldom ventured to fiſh above ! 
boldly and ſueceſs fully as any of their neighbours. Their falmons, whid 


markets, than the Engliſh or Iriſh can, are of great ſervice to the natiol 
As the returns are generally made in ſpecie, or beneficial commoditics. , 
This country contains few or no kinds, either of wild or domeſlic ant. 


* 


mals, that are not common. with their nei ghbours... The red-deer and ibt 
Engliſh veniſon. Hares, and all other animals for game, are here plenti 
ful ;- as are the grouſe and heath-cock, which is a moſt delicious bird, ® 
likewiſe are the capperkaily, and the tarmacan, which is of the pheaſm 
Lind ; but theſe es are 185 even in the Highlands, and when diſcs 
vered are very ſhy. The numbers of black cattle that cover the bills 9 
Scotland towards the Highlands, and ſheep that are ig upon the beautiful 
| „ Fre almoſt incredible, 
and formerly brought large ſums into the country; the black cattle eſſe 
cially, which, when fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, have been reckon? 

fuperior to Enpliſh beef. It is to be hoped, however, chat tbis al 
How on its 1 BY the vaſt increaſe of manufacturers, whoſe dec 
& leſſen the £xportation, of cattle inte Logland. 57 
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art of. opinion, that a ſufficient flock, by proper methods, may be raiſed to 
ſupply both markets, to the great emolument of the nations: 
"Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite. pains to mend the breed 


of the Scotch horſes, by importing RE and more generous kind from 


the continent: but the truth is, notwithſtanding all the care that was ta» 
ken, it was found that the climate and ſoil of Scotland were unfavourable 
to that noble animal, for they; diminiſhed both in ſize and ſpirit; ſo that 
about the time of the union, few hotſes, natives of Scotland, were of mueh 
value, Great efforts have been made of late to introduce the Engliſh and 
foreign breeds, and much pains have been taken for providing them with 
proper food and management, but with hat ſucceſs time alone can diſeo- 
%%%%ͤ!̃ñſ $47 is „ % / ⁵—6„ I att 

PopULATION,. INHABIT A; Moy The population of Scotland wo. 4 


- 
_ - MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS» 2 


* 


| nerally fixed at about a million: 
half of ſouls; This calcolation reſts merely upon vague conjecture, .as I 
know of no attempt that has been made to ſupport even its probability. If 
we form an eſtimate upon any known. principle, the inhabitants of Scotland 
are far more numerous. It is to be regretted that ſome publie encourage - 
ment has not been given to bring this matter nearer to a certainty, which 
might be done by the returns of e Soup their ſeveral pariſnes. The 


oschy records at preſent that can be appea 9 to, are thoſe of the army ; and, 
by the beſt information; they make the number of ſoldiers furniſhed by 
1 Scotland in the ar which began in 17 65, to amount to 80, oo men. 


are, however, to obſerve, that above 60,000 of theſe were raiſed in the 
ſands and Highlands, Which form by far the leaſt populous part of Scot- 
land. It belongs, therefore, to political calculation to compute whether 
che population of Scotland does not exceed two millions, as no country in 


0 lhe worid, excluſive of the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If 
1. conſult the moſt ancient and ereditable hiſtories, the population of gcot 
0 and in the thirteenth century, muſt have been exceſſive, as it afforded fo 
bv; nany thouſands to fall by the ſwords of the Engliſh, without any ſenſible 
c 1 ecreale (ſo far as I can find) of the inhabitants; ll 
N. The * of Scotland are generally raw - boned; and a kind of characte- 
jc Meal feature; that of high check bones, reigns in their faces; they are 
de an, but clean limbed, and can endure incredible fatigues. Their adven- 
100, enag ſpirit was chiefly owing to their laws of re which inveſted 
* de elder brother, as head of the family, with the inheritance, and left bur 


very ſcanty: portion for the other ſons. This obliged the latter to ſeck 


jt hre ſoil than the Sebta have in general. It is true; this diſpatity of fortune 


nog. the: ſons of one family prevails. in England likewiſe; but the re- 
Puts which younger brothers have in England are numerous, compared 


ce or agriculture; as Scotland was formerly. 

At intolligent reader may cafily 5 that the . ridiculous family 
de which is petbays not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was W- 
$19 the feuds} inflitutions which prevailed ; there in all their horrors gf 
[= ard barbarity. Their family differences, eſpecially the Highland- 
amiſiarined them to blood and ſlaughter ; and the death of au enemy, 
Never effected, was always a matter n Theſe paſſians did not 
9 in th breaſis of the common people only, for they were authorized and 
ied by their chieftains, many af whom were men who had ſeen the 
Wd, were conyerſant in the hes fi Europe, maſters of polite 5 
= | A . an 


Þ thoſe of a country ſo narrow, and ſo little improved, either by com- 
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and amiable in all the duties of civil and ſocial life. 'Their kings, except- 
ing ſome of them who were endued with extraordinary virtues, were con- 
e 

for in time of peace their civil authority was fo little felt, that every clan, 
or family, even in the moſt civilized parts of Scotland, looked upon itsown 
' Chieftain as the ſovereign. Theſe ideas were confirmed even by the law, 
which gave thoſe petty tyrants a power of life and death upon their own 
\ eſtates; and they generally executed in four and twenty hours after the 
party was apprehended. pride which thoſe ehieftains had of outyying 


each other iu the numbers of their followers, created perpetual animofitic, b 
which ſeldom or never ended without bloodſhed ; fo that the common peo h 


hoſtility. 


inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices, occu 


end; and their 


d death in 1736, in open defianoe of law and government, and in the n 


beyond, perhaps, any people in the world 3 


Chicken broth, and minced collops. Theſe di 


red in little other light than commanders of their army in time of war: 


ple, whoſe beſt qualification was a blind devotion to the will of tber ge 


- maſter, and the aggrandizement of his name, lived in a ſtate of continul I. 


The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftzin we bi iN n 


5 | heard pf, who had the patriotiſm to attempt to reform his dependents, ao WW he 
_ tobaniſh from them thoſe burbarous ideas. His example has been follon- po 


ed by others; and there can ſcarcely be a doubt, but that a very fey year 
will reconcile the Highlanders to all the milder habits of ſociety. _ are 


From what has been ſaid, it appears that the ancient modes of living + | 
mong the Scotch nobili and gentry, are as far from being +1 7 to Ya 
to 


the prefent time, as the forms of a Roman ſenate are to tha 


a popilh 1s, 
conclave; and no nation, | perhaps, ever underwent ſo quick and 4 fk infe 
den a tranſition of manner. RE in 

The peaſantry have their peculiarities; their ideas are confined ; but uo N tert 
PRs can conform their tempers better than they do to their ſtation, | 

bey are gught from their in ncy to bridle their paſſions, to behave ſub- 
miſſively tp* their ſuperiors, and hve within the bounds of. the. moſt 
economy. Hence they ſave their money and their conflitutions, and 


at preſent in Scotland, They ſeldom enter fingly upon any 1 ente 
prize; but when they act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity, and reſoluba 

with which e on any deſperate undertaking, is not to be paralle- 
ir fidelity to one — — under the ſtrongeſt temptations i 

ſing from their 8 is ſtill more extraordinary. Their mobs are mi 
naged with all the caution of conſpiracies ; witneſs that which put roo 


of 20,000 people; and, though the agents were well known, and ſomelf 
them tried, with a reward of 560l.-annexed to their _— noe! 

_ dence could be found ſufficient to bring them to puniſhment. - *! he fidelly 
of the Highlanders of both ſexes, under a ſtill greater temptation, to f 


young Pretender after his defeat at Culloden, could ſcarcely be deli 


were it not well atteſted, . 


They affect a fondneſs for the memory and language of their forefath*" 
bur is attachment 1s 25 


or never carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, t | 
SHEEN 2 as well as at home. They are dune the ancient 1 
diſhes, ſuch as the haggeſs, the ſheep's head Brngeds the fiſh in ſauce, 
| des, in their originale 
Lng, were ſavoury and nutritive for keen appetites 3 bur the ee 
Provements that have been made in the Scoteh cookery have rendered ile 
agreeable to the moſt dehcate palates. 3 re os 
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The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
have anatural yein for poetry; and the beautiful ſimplicity of us Scotch. 
tunes is reliſned by all true judges of nature. Love ig . the ſub⸗ 
ject, and many of the airs have been brought 7 the Engliſh ſtage with _ 
variations, under new numes, but with this diſadvantage, that, though 
rendered more conformable to the rules of mufic, they are moſtly altered 
for the worſe, being ſtript'of that original ſimplicity, which, however ir- 
regular, is their moſt eſſential characteriſſic, 3s ſo agreeable to the 
ear, and bas ſuch powers over the human breaſt, ' Thoſe öf a more lively _ 
and merry ſtrain have had better fortune, being introduced into the army 
in their native dreſs, by the fifes, un inſtrument for which. they are ferhark- 
ably well ſuited. "It has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, he un- 
happy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots,” reformed the Scotch mu- 
| fic This is a falſchood invented by his countrymen, in envy to the Scots. 
| WH Their fineſt tunes exiſted in their church muſie, long before Rizzio's ar- 
rival; nor does it oppor that Rizzio who was chiefly employed by bis 
miſtreſs in foreign diſpatches,” ever compoſed an air during the ſhort time 
he lited in Scotland; but, were there no other evidences to confute this re- 
port, the original character of the muſie Itſelf is Tufficient, . 

The lower people in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the Engliſh 
are to clubs,” dinners, and other cohvivial entertainment; but When they 
partake of them, for that very "reaſon they ſeem to enjoy them more com - 
pletely; Ons inſtitution there is," at once ſocial and Charitable, and that 
is, the contributions raiſed for celebrating che weddings af people of an 
inferior ratik; Thoſe feſtivities partake of che ancient” Siturnalia; but 
though the company conſiſts n wb the high and the low, the en- 
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[10 tertanment'19-a8 decent as it is jovial“ gel $1.6 according to his 
m. ioelinatiom or ability, but ſeldom” under a ſhilling a head, for which they 
. bare a Wedding dinner ad daneing. Wben the Parties happen to be fer. 
ge vitts in reſpectable families, the bontributions are ſo libera thar they of . 
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ten eſtabliſh the youn 33 word. 


c The commuti-people” ef Scotland retain the ſolemn decent münter of 
mer, ber aticeſtors at burjals "Whew a felution dies in a towh, the e. bea - 
000, le is ſent round wirk a paſſing! bell; but he ſtops at certain places, and 


ich ar ſlow/ melancholy tone atinounces' the name of the party deceaſed, - 
nd the time of his interment; to which he invites all his ellow-country- 
men, at the hour appointed; if the deceaſed was beloved in the place, 
"ul numbers attend, The proceſſion is gere, ere: ed by the magi· 
rates and their" officers,” and the deceaſed is carried in his coffin, covered 
J velvet pall, with chair pobes, to the grave, where it is interred, with - 
ut any oration or addreſs to the people, or pra or farther ceremony 
than the neareſt relation thanking the company for their attendance; The 
uerals of the nobility and gentry are performed in much the ſame manner 
in England, but without any burial ſervice. | The Highland funerals 
1 preceded by daß ipes, which played certain dirges, called co- 
"a, and were accompanied by the voices of the attendants of both ſexes, 
Dancing is a favourite amuſement in this country, but little regard is 
1 0 art or gracefulneſs: the whole confiſts in agility, and in keeping 
oy 5 their own tunes, which they do with great exactneſs. One of the 
cular averfions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which requires 
ars degree of art and ſtrength: it is played by a bat and a ball; the 
Fn ſmaller and harder than a cricket ball; the bat is of a taper con-. 
tn, 4. Ull it terminates in the part that ſtrikes the ball, which is loaded 
Viega, and faced with horn. ** diverſion itſelf reſembles that ws 
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the Mall, which was common in England in the middle of the laſt century, 
An expert player will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one ſtroke; 
each party follows his ball upon an open heath, and he who ſtrikes it in 
fovelt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the game. The diverſion of Curling is 
hkewiſe, I believe, peculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon ice, with 
large flat ſtones, often from "mary to two hundred pounds weight each, 
which they hurl from a common' ſtand to a mark ata certain diſtance ; and 
. Whoever is neareſt the mark is the victor, Theſe two may be called the 
. Nanding ſummer and winter diverſions of Scotland. The natives are ex- 
rt at all the other diverſions common in England, cricket excepted, of 
which they have no notion; the gentlemen conſidering it as too athletic 
LANGUAGE AND DREsS.)] I place theſe two articles under the ſame 
bead, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, both of 
them being evidently Celtic. The Highland plaid is compoſed of a wool. 
len ſtuff, ſometimes very fine, called zartan. This ſtuff confiſts of various 
colours, forming ſtripes which croſs each other at right angles; and the 
' natives value themſelves upon the judicious arrangement, or what th 
call ſets, of thoſe ſtripes and colours, which, where ſkilfully ore 
produce a pleaſing effect to the eye. Above the ſhire, the Highlander 
wears a waiſtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the plaid, which common- 
iy confiſts of twelve yards in width, and which they throw over the 
oulder into very near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſented in an- 
cient ſtatues : ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle with a leathem 
belt, fo that part of the plaid hangs down'before and behind like a petticoat, 
of breeches, This they call being dreſſed in a ph, 


| of the Highland women conſiſted of a petticoat and jerkin, 
with ſtrait ſlee ves, trimmed or not trimmed, according to the quality o 
the wearer ; over this they wort'a plaid, which they either held cloſe un- 
der their chins with the Raad, or faſtened with a 800 of a particular 
faſhion. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms 
The women's plaid has been but lately difuſed in Scotland by the ladies, 
who wore it in a graceful manner; the drapery falling towards the fect u 
large folds. A curious virtuoſo may find a ftrong reſemblance betweenibe 
yariegated and fimbriated draperies of the ancients, and thoſe of the Tu 
Lans (who were unqueſtionably of Celtic original), az they are to be ſect 
in the manuments of antiquity, 0 = ik ATA mY 
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me attachment of the Highlanders to this-dreſs, rendered: it a bond of 
union, which often proved dangerous to the government. Many efforts 
had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 1716, to: diſarm 
them, and oblige them to conform to the Low · country dreſſes. The diſarm» 
ing ſcheme was the moſt ſuoceſaful, for when the rebellion in 1745 broke 
out, the eommon/people had ſcarcely any other arms thats thoſe which my 5 
took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at Culloden, rendered is 
no difficult matter for: the legiſlature to force them into a total e e | 
their dreſs. Its conveniency, however, for the purpoſes of the field, 1840 
great, that ſome- of the Flighland regiments: fill: retain it. Rven the 
common people have of late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its lightneſs and 
freedom of the body, many of the Highland gentlemen-wear it in the 


ſummer time. Lint at art 
Country: differ 


. Thedreſs of the bigher and middling ranks in the Le 
hetls or nothing from the Engliſh; but many of the peaſantry ſtill retain 
the bonnet, for the cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear! The dreſs of the 
women of all ranks is much the fame in both kingdoms, but not ſo a8 to 
their neatneſo, and the cleanlineſs of the female ſerv ant. 
I have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, * 
towards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be | radically Celtie. The Engl 


. ſpoken by the 5cors, notwithſtanding its provincial articulations, which ars 
0 as frequent there us in the more ſouthern counties, is written in the ſame 
. manner in both Kingdoms. At preſent, the pronunciation of a Scotehman 
n is greatly improving,” and with fame does not differ from the pronunciation. 
, of 4 Londener, more than that of a Londoner does from an inhabitant ot 
% domerſetſmire, and ſome paris of Worceſterſhires 7 ot no 4, 
ie Porrowmenre.} Theſe are pretty much the ſame in Scotland as in 


gland, only that of beheading is performed by an inſtrument called the 

Maden? the model of hieh, it is welt known, was brought from: Halifax 
in England to Scotland, by the regent earl of Morton, and it wasfirſt-uſed 
, co rd rn ico ltd ard] 

_'Rutiorn.}* Ancient Seottiſh hiſtorians, with Bede, and other writers, 


fa 8 Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland by ſome of 
e- t e diſc ples of St. Jon the apoſtle,” who to this northern corner to 
on void the perſecution of Domitian, the Roman emperor ;/ though it was 


not publicly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when a 
prinee, whom Scotch hiſtorians call Donald the Firſt, his queen, and ſe- 
veral of his nobles, were ſolemnly baptized. It was farther confirmed 

migrations from South Britain, during che perſecutions of Aurelius and 
Di6elefian, when it became the eſtabliched religion of Scotland, under the 
2 —— 8 _ 2 Culdees, who 47 
tw have been the firſt regular elergy in Scotland, and were governed by 
orerſeets or biſhops choſete by them elves, from among their own body, 
md u ho had no pre · eminenet or rank over theireſt of their brethren, 7.7 - 


Tus, independent of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems to have 
m beet? taughe, planted, and finally eonf ned in Scbtland as a: national 
ic, e church, Bere ig flouriſned in its native fmplfeity, till the arrival of Pal- 
au os, 4 Priel ſite by the biſhop of Rome in the fiſth century, who found 
10 means to introduce the modes and etremonies of the Romiſh church, 
5 — ap Lo prevailed; and Scotland became involved in that darkneſs , 

"WY "ich for many pes overfpread Europe; though their dependance upon 
7 1 ap 56 y ſlendet, when compared ee nd ſubjection of may 
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The Culdees however, long tetained their ori 
_ mained a diſtinct order, notwithſtanding the op 6 
$3910 late as the __ Robert Bruce, in the 14th e when they 
diſappeared. But itis worthy of obſervation, that the oppoſition dpopery 
 in\this iſland; though it ceaſed in Scotland * the extinction of the 
Culdeeg, was in the ſame age revived in England by John 2 a 
man of parts and learning, who was the forerunner in the work of refors 
mition,/ to John:Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, as the latter were to Mar. 
tuin Luther, and John Calvin. But though the doctrines of Wickliffe 
 were/neafly the ſame with thoſe propag d by the Reformers in the 16th 
century; and the age ſcemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were 
not yet fully ripe for this great revolution; and the finiſhing blow to po- 
in England was reſerved to the age of Henry VIII. „ 4, 
Soon after that important event tau place in England, N 
arts and ſcienoes began to reyive in Europe, the abſurdities of the chur 
of Rome, as well as the profligate lives of her clergy, did not eſcape the 
notice of a free and inquiring people, but gave riſe to the Reformation in 
Scotland. It began in the reign of James V. made great — under 
that of his daughter Mary, and was at * completed through the 
ee of John Knox, who had adopted the doctrines of Calvin, and 
in a degree was the apoſtle of Scotland. It was natural for his brethren to 
imagine, that upon the: abolitiorf of the Roman Catholic religion, they 
were to ſucceed to the revenues of that clergy. The great nobility who 
had parcelled out theſe: poſſeſſions for themſelves, did not at firſt diſcou · 
rage this notion; but no ſooner had Knox ſucceeded in his deſigns, which, 
through the fury of the mob, deſtroyed ſome of the fineſt eccleſiaſtical 
buildings in the world, than the parliament, or rather the -pobility, mo- 


b , 
* * 6 


nopolized all the church livings, and moſt ſcandalouſly left the reformed : 


clergy to live almoſt in a tate of begg nor could all their efforts pro- 
_ 3 08 ſtruggle or alteration in their favour. | 
E 1 


lity and great landholders left the dofirine and diſcipline of 


the church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confirmed 
parliament.” Succeeding times rendered the preſbyterian clergy of vaſt 
3mportance to the ſtate j and their reyenues have been ſo much mended, 


tat though no ſſipend there exceeds 1 fol. a. year, few. fall ſhort of bol. 


and nonę of gol. If the preſent expenſive mode of living continues in 
Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will hare many unanſwerable reaſons to 
-_ wigoeforthe jocrcale of their revenues, ow polo inp aptts Dd 
The bounds of this work dg not admit of entering at large / ak 

doctrinal and ceconomical 2 of the church of Scotland. It is ſufficient 
to ſay, that its firſt princip 


e is a parity of ecclefiaſtical authority among all 
its prefbyters ; that it agrees in its .cenſures with the reformed churches 
abruud in the chief heads of oppoſition to popety; but that it is modelled 
13 after the Calviniſſical plan eſtabliſhed at r This eſis 
*bhſhment, at various petiods, proved ſo tyrannical over the laity, by hav 
ing the power of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were 4 
- tended by a forfciture of eſtate, and ſometimes of life, that the kirk ſefior% 
and other bodies, have been abridged. of all their dangerous powers oer 
. laity, _ _ gat wa Fee of n 2 85 2 ley 
that even that relic of popety, the obliging foxnicators of, both ſexes to 
-ppon what they call ar whats bg deg church, and. in full view & 
- Fhe-copgregation} begins o wear aut; it having been found, that ide 
Scotch women, on afpount of that penance, were the greatęiſ inſaptie 
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u year is always 


The higheſt ecclefiaſtical authority in Scotland is the g 


2 A chief 
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in the world. n the power of the Scotch clergy is at preſent 


moderate, or at leaſt very moderately exerciſed 5 nor are they 1 | 

for the extravagancies of their predeceſſors, They have been, ever fines 
| the Revolution, firm adherents to-civil liberty, and the houſe of Hanover; 
and afted with remarkable N 2 the rebellion in 1748. 2 
dreſs without clerical robes 4 but ſome of t 


em appear in the pul 
ns,” ufter the Geneva form, and bands, They make no ue of 1 


of ſet 


ms in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the Lord's Prayer. The 


rents of the _— ſince the abolition of epiſcopacy, are paid tothe kin 

who commonly 5 9 riates _ to pious . A thouſand pou 
ent by his * ſty for 

erefted by act of — in 


a 


of the Ne ſchools 


orth-Britait, and the Weſtern Iles 5 and 


t he Scotch clergy, . late, have planned out funds for the ſupport of their 
widows and orphans, The number of pariſhes in Scotland are tat, wer hun- 


dred and ninety, whereof thirty-one are collegiate Were ny 
the cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter, 


which we may call the eccleſiaſtical 3 of Scotland. | It confiſts 


under twelve minifters, ſends two miniſters and one ruling | 
i 5 between twelve and acai wy miniſters, it ſends three, and one 
ruling elder ; if it contains betweets cm and twenty-four miniſters, is 
ſends four miniſters and two ruling e but if the preſbytery has twen- 
ty-four miniſters, it ſends five — and two 4 elders,” | Every 
royal burgh ſends one ruling elder, and 3 two ; whoſe electiom 
mult be onelied by the reſpective kirk-ſefſions of t 
iverfity ſends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter of their own: 
commiſſioners are choſen yearly, fix —- before the meeting of 
aſembly, The ruling elders ate often of the firſt | quality of the 


ations... The order of their proceedings is * N the ur rang i] | 
mow members —— creates a confufion 
N 2 eee — — — 
event. Appeals are from wg the a Es. | 
a otland to the general ably; and no re fs from: us 
inations in religious matters. | PRES 
Provincial fynods are next in nathoriry to the general Ther 


are compoſed of a number of the adjacent. teries, over whom 
have a power: and there are fifteen of them in Pn ere, hes 
ve teverfible by the general aſſembly. 


Subordinate 10 the ſynods, are preſbyteries, prey of 


| $cotland, each confiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes. 1 


fey of choſe par poſt EINE eſby be heed 

compoſe a pre teries meet in 

town of that divition ; 3 juriſdiction en ond. their own bounds 

though within theſe t _ have cognifance of all ecclefiaſtical cauſes an 
their bufineſs is the [. „„ 

Frings, in which they are regular and ſolemn. The patron of a living is 


to nominate or preſent in fix months after a vacancy, otherwiſe the 
Ca nee, bet chad pie doe nan ek 


i 


A. 


aſlembly, 
commiſſioners, ſome of which are lay men, under the title of ruling elders, 
from Ag hyp royal, burghs, and univerfities, A preſbytery, 2 i 


r own burghs, 4 i 
-4 


4 king prefides by his commiſſioner (who is always 4 nobleman is 
aſſembly, ods —— 4 year: but he has no voice in their deli 


l \ 
A - 3 
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- Alirk-ſeffion is the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory in Scotland, and is 
authority does not extend beyond its o.]n pariſl. The members conſiſt of 
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writings of many of the modern Scotch divines, are equally diſtinguiſhed 


_ deration was hot too often interrupted . the fanaricifm not only of lay ſe- 
| te are induftrions to fix 7 a the 
inances 
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Which che government full eas ro invalidate the acts of their clerical 
In the mean 


; m having fuppreſſed epiſco- 
Gn © according | 


8. . ON LAN S 


according to law, whoſe chapels are chiefly filled by the Engliſh, and fuck 
Scotch hearers of that perſuaſion as have places under the government. 
The detection of ſome. great families from the cauſe of popery, and 
the extinction of others, have rendered 1ts-votaries inconfiderable in Scot= 
land. They are chiefly-confined to the northern parts, and the iſlands : 
and though a violent oppoſition was lately raiſed againſt them, fearing their 
liberties were about to be enlarged; they appear to be as quiet and in- 
. offenlive as-prateſtant ſubjects. e e TIA LEW acts 
_ «Scotland, during the time of epiſcopacy, contained two arehbiſhop- 
. ricks, St. Andrews and Glaſgow ; and twelve biſhopricks, Edinburgh, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Roſs, Caithneſs, Ork- 
ney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iſle. F 
LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN. ] For this article we may refer to 
the literary hiſtory of Eutope for 1400 years paſt. The weſtern parts and 
iſles of Scotland produced St. Patrick; the celebrated apoſtle of Ireland; 
and many others ſince, whoſe bare names would make a long article. The 
writings of Adamnarus, and other authors, who lived before, and at the 
time of the Norman invaſion, which are come to our hands, are ſpeci- 
mens of their learning. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, moſt un- 
queſtionably held a correſpondence by letters with the kings of Scotland, 
with whom he formed a famous league; and employed Scotchmen in 
planning, ſettling, and ruling his favourite univerfities, and other ſemi-' 
naries of learning, in France, Italy, and Germany. It is an undoubted 
truth, though a ſeeming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a Scotch "iN 
of philoſopher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, having — 
riſhed in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure 
Engliſh as that bard, and his verſification is perhaps more harmonious; 
I The deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of learning and antiquity have | 
rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous; but the Latin 
ſtile of Buchanan's hiſtory is to this day the moſt claſſical of all-modern 
| productions, The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring'princes, 
are incomparably the fineſt compoſitions of the times in which they wert 
written, and are free from the barbariſms of thoſe ſent them in anſwer. 
This has been conſidered as a proof, that claſſical learning was more oul - 
. tivated at the court of Scotland, than at any other in Europe, 77 777 
The diſcovery of the logarithms, a'diſcovery, which in point of inge- 
nuity and utility, may vie with any that has been made in modern times, 
is the indiſputable right of Napier of Merchiſton. And fince his time, 
the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with great ſuc« 
ceſs. Keil, in his phyſico- mathematical works, to the elearneſs of his 
_ reaſoning, has added the colouring of a poet, which is the more remark- 
- able, not only as the ſubject is little ſuſceptible of ornament, but as he 
_ Wrote In an ancient language. Of all writers on aſtronomy, Gregory is 
allowed to be one of the moſt perfect and elegant. Maclaurin, the com- 
panion and the friend of Sir mac Newton, was endowed with all that 
5 ee and force of mind, which rendered him ein fitted for 
. ging down the ideas of ar to the level of ordinary appre · 
| ns, and for diffuſing that light through the world, which Newtow 
had confined within the ſphere of the learned. His Treatiſe on Fluxiond 
is regarded by the beſt judges in Europe;"3s the cleareſt aceount of the 
moſt refined and ſubtile ſpeculations on which the human mind-ever 
exerted itſelf with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin purſued this new career, a 
Leometrician no leſs famous diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, bot almoſt. 
. Tn, „ 8 x CO ONS IRIS eſerted 
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deſerted tract of 1 This was the late Dr, 1 ſo well known 


_ over Europe, for his illuſtration of the ancient geometry. His Elements 


viocing and leſs inſtructive, deſerves. 10 be read 


uſeful ſupplement to that aff 


| Hriog) dif N 0 the palm of merit with The dead, 


ef Euclid, and above all, his Conic Bections, are ſufficient, of them- 
ſelves, to eſtabliſm the ſcientific reputation of his native coun 2. | 
This, however, does not reſt on the character of a few mathematicians 
and aſtronomers... The fine arts have been called fiſters to denote their 
affinity. There is the ſame conneftion. between the ſciences, particularly 
thoſe which depend on obſervatiofi, Mathematics and. phyſics, properly 


ſo called, were in Scotland accom ente, by the other branches of ſtudy 
to which they are allied. N me 


eine r the names of Pit- 
* Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie Whytt, hold /a diſtinguiſhed 


" Bar hone the Scots. been vnfuceefiful in, quityacing. the Belles Let- 


| wes, Foreiguers who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the north- 


ern nations incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed. at the e poetic 

genius and delicate ſenſibility. of Thomſon... -. 

Ba of. all pherary urſuits, that 72 of Money mankind ors n. 

a 7 1s the pr ECT Of W 1s morals, oughtto 

nar (A —— fr per Wk ophy of f. Hut- 

cheſon, not to mention other works . * ile ood 0 wt, N je. con- 
pc pd would know 

their duty, or who, would wiſh 19 practiſe it. N to Locke's Eflay on 


| the Human Underſtandin 1 is. perhaps the beſt diſſection of the 7 2 


mind, that — 9906s modern, times, 1 and it is likewiſe the moſt | 


1. 
11 * be endleſs to mention al. the individuals, who has diflin- 


gill d themſelves in the various branches of literature ;_ particularly as 


ſe who. are alive (ſome. of them in high eſſeem for. hiflorical compo- 
and; cover 2 country 


with laurels, cd 3 1 laſt, 15 Ling, 775 deſtroy, 


| Greek, 5 Moral Philoſ, 


[NIVERSITAE: univerſities of Scot are four, viz. St. An- 
2 founded in , 454 be eee 
n. en 1 . 5 1 1 FEE | 
1 . 25 „ an, cin, 
st. 10 ee AU two | Principals, 992 22 flors in 

| 15 Moral Phi Church Hiſtory, 
5 Natural Ph wg 3 „ 
94”  Mathematles Medicipe, 


- Cin trad | 
# Oliigow as x Chancellor Rector, THE of Fac dere, nod fourteen Fr 


426. | | Divinity, 
vwanity,. Matural Phi 1 Civil nd Scotch Law, 


bo wa Languages, | Tracie Aſtronomy, - Sa: * 


7 


Hiſtory, „ 
ne e colleges, vis. li ee n Melee Cotege 1 
eee. 4 e ere 
Sg Lam, | 


. i _ Natural 9 
Oriental Languages, Mathemati y 
2 Philoſophy aad Logic, * 
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cis, rows, aud or riese! Edinburgh, the capital 
_ PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. of Scotland, naturally takes 


tract. This caſtle, before the uſe of ar way deemed to be impreg- 
nable by force, It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, whoſe 
territories reached to the Frith of Forth, and who gave his name to Edig- 


the lead in this divifiey, which the bounds of our work oblige us to con- 


burgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots, till the 


reign of Indulphus, who lived in the > og 953. The town was built for- 
the benefit of protection from the caſtle, and a more inconveriient fitu- 
"ation for a capital can ſcarcely be conceived ; the high-ſtreet, which is o 
the ridge of a hill lying eaſt and weſt ; and the lanes running down its 
ſides, north and ſouth. In former times the town was ſurrounded 
water, excepting towards the eaſt 5 ſo that when the French landed 
Scotland, daring the regency of Mary of Guiſe, they gave it the name 
of Liſlebourg. This ſituation ſuggeſted the idea of building very lofty 


houſes divided into flories, each of which contains 4 ſuite of rooms, ge- 


nerally large and commodious for the uſe of a family; ſo that the high- 
_ Kroet of Edinburgh, which is chiefly of hewn * broad, and well 
paved, makes a moſt auguſt appearance, eſpecially as it riſes a full mile in 

a direct line, and gradual aſcent from the palace of Holyrood-houſe' on 
the eaſt, and is terminated on the weſt by the rude majeſty. of its caſtle, 
built upon a lofty rock, inacceflible on all fides, except where it joins to 
the city. The caftle not only overlaoks the city, its environs, gardens, 
* — and a 7 -=_ nei OE — _ commands : 
moſt extenfive proſpect of the river Forth, t ng, the oppoſite coat 
of Fife, and Xo ſome hills, at the diſtance fo or 3 miles, which 

border upon the Highlands. This crowded lation, however, was ſo 


ſhockingly inconvenient, that the Engliſh, who ſeldom went farther inte 


* 


the country, returned wich che deepeſt impreſſons of Seoteh naſtineſs, 


which became proverbial, The caſtle as ſore gbod apartments, a tole- _ 


table train of artillery, and has not only a large magazine of arms and 
ammunition, but contains the regalia, which were depoſited here under 
the moſt ſolemn legal inſtruments of their never being removed from 
thence, All that is at preſent of thoſe regalia, is contained in the 
inſtrument which was taken at the time of their being depoſited, where 
they are fully deſcribed. „„ 2 
acing the caſtle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's diſtance, ſtands 
SER eres een, one 
. | un ames V. f 5y Charles I. 1s of m 
nificent ce gd J | 
direction of Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, and one 


a. 7 PT ww ERS) 


2 Fa $7 EY m_ | * — F 4 + 
_ Divinity, | | + Mathematics, Materia Medica, WE 
Vreek „ Natural Hilory, | 1 555 
f ___ Civil Law y 5 Chymiſtry, 1 et 


Lao Nature and Nations, Anatomy, 
Rhetoric aud Belles Lettres, Midwifery, 


ure, built according to the plan, and under the 
of the greateſt architects of that age. Round the quadrangle runs an ar- 
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ments for the duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary keeper of the ace, 
und for other noblemen. Its long gallery contains figures, ſome of which 
are from portraits, but all of them painted by modern hands, of the kingy 
of Scotland down to the time of the Revolution. james VII. when duke 
of Vork, intended to have made great improvements about this palace; 
for at preſent nothing can be more uncomfortable than its ſituation, at the 
bottom of bleak unimproved erags and mountains, wich ſcarcely a ſingle 
tree in its neighbourhood. The chapel belonging to the palace, as it ſtood 
when repaired and ornamented by that prince, is thought to have been a 
moſt elegant piece of Gothic architecture. It had a very lofty roof, and two 
rooms of ſtone galleries, ſupported by cutiovs pillars. It was the conventual 
church of the old abbey. Its infide was demoliſhed and rifled of all its 
rich ornaments,” by the fury of the mob at the Revolution, which even 
broke into the repoſitories of the dead; and diſcoyered a yault, till that 
time unknown, which contained the bodies of James V. his firſt queen, 
and Henry Darnley. The walls and roof. of this ancient chapel gave 
way aud: felt down on the zd and zd of December, 1768, ar a by 
the enormous weight of a new ſtone roof, laid over it ſome years ago, 


wich the walls were unable to ſupport. 


The hoſpital, founded by George Herriot, goldſmith to James VI. com- 
monly called Herriot's Work, ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of wy caſtle, in a no- 
ble ſituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen which Inigo Jones 
(who went to Scotland as architect to queen Anne, wife of king James 
VI.) has left us of his Gothic manner, and far (exceeding any thing of 

That kind to be ſeen in England, One Baleariquhille, a divine, whom 
Herriot left his executor, is ſaid to bave prevailed upon Jones to admit 


ſome barbarous devices into the building, particularly: the windows, and 


$0 have inſiſted that the oraaments of each ſhould be ſomewhat different 
from thoſe of the others. It is, nötwithſtanding upon the whole, a de- 
lightful fabric, and adorned with gardens, hot ineſegautly laid out, It 
was built for the maintenance and education of poor children belonging to 
— , , , ! 
- Among the other public edi fices of Edinburgh, beſore the Revolution, 
was the college, which claims the privileges of an: univerfity, founded by 
_ King James VI. and by him put under the direction of the magiſtrates, 
Who have the power of chancellor and vice chancellor. Little can be ſaid 
of its buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary manners of 
thoſe days; they are, however, improveable, and may be rendered ele- 
t. What is of far more importance, it is ſupplied with excellent pro. 
feſſors in the ſeveral branches of learning ; and its ſchools for every part 
of the medical art are reckoned gs to any in Europe. This college 16 
e wich a library, founded by one Clement Little, which is ſaid to 
ave been of late greatly augmented ; and a muſeum belonging to it a5 
given by Sir Andrew Balfour, a phyfician. It contains ſeveral naturab, and 
me literary eurioſities, which-one would little exped to find at Edinburgh. 
The Parliament · Square, or, as it is there called, Cloſe, was former 
the moſt ornamental part of this city; it is formed into a very noble qui 
drangle, part of which conſiſts of Tofty buildings ; and in the middle 
a e eee of Charles II. The toom built by Chatles, I. for 
the parliament-bouſe, though nat ſo large, is better proportioned than 
Weſtminſter-hall ; and its roof, though executed in the ſame maner, bat 
been by good judges held to be ſuperior, It is now converted into _ 
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„deer 
of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord ordinary, preſides by rota» 


tion ; in a room near it, ſit the other judges ; and adjoining are the pub- 


thing of the like kind to be found in England, or | a ra any oy "16 
ed by lawyers. - The 


and diſmal, It is faid that preparations are now carrying on, for lodg - 
NOK . in an far better ſuited to their im- 


burghs called that of 81. Giles, ; 10 Dove dGivided 


what is common to ſuch buildings; but the excellent pavement: of the 
455 which was begun two centuries ago by one Merlin, a Frenchman, 
%%% ͤ— . y rr, 
The modern ediſices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the Exchange; 
publie offices, its hoſpitals, 5 eg the like, demonſtrate the vaſt. 
improvement of the taſte of the Scots in their public works, Parallel to 
the city of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobility, gentry, and others, 
have begun to build a new town, upon a plan which does honour to the 
preſent age. The ftreets and ſquares are laid out with the utmoſt regu- 
nty, and the houſes are to be built of ſtone, in an elegant taſte; with 
all the conveniencies that render thoſe of England ſo delightful and com- 
modious. The fronts of ſome are ſuperbly finiſhed in all the beauties of 
architecture, diſplaying at the ſame time the judgment of the builder, and 
me public ehe proper. wh nana 2nd ads + 
Between the old and the new town, lies a narrow bottom or vale; which, 
agreeably to the original plan, was to have been formed into a ſheet of 
water, bordered by a terrace walk, and the aſcent towards the new town 
covered with pleaſure 13 ſhrubberies, & c. But this elegant deſizag 
fell to nothing, through the narrow ideas of the magiſtrates, who, findin 
zreater benefits by letting the grounds g inferior tradeſmen upon build- 
ing leaſes; this -ſpot,, formed by nature as an agreeable opening to a 
crowded city, became a nuiſance to thoſe gentlemen. who had been ſo li- 
beral in ornamenting the buildings upon the ſummit. A deciſſon of the 
Houſe of Lords (in which a certain great luminary of the law, equally 
Uſlinguiſhed for his taſte and good ſenſe, heartily concurred) put a ſto 
to theſe mean erections. At the weſt, or upper end of this vale, the 
caſtle, a ſolid rock, not leſs than twenty ſtories high, looks down with aw- 
ful magnificence, The eaſtern extremity is bounded by a ſtriking object 
o art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet high, which 
Joins the new buildings to the city, and renders the deſcent on each fide | 
the vale (there being no water in this plate) more commodious for car- 


"Jes. I am the more particular in deſcribing this place, that the reader 
7 frm: for” des of its less ernten dender pa an eminence, 
EY „ with 
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with a gentle derlivity on each ſide, in the heart of à rich country ; the 
view ſouthward, that of a romantic city, its more romantic caſtle, and 
diſtant hills rifing to an amuzing height; while the proſpe& northward 
gives full ſcope to the eye, pleaſes. the imagination, and fills the mind 
with ſuch ideas as the works of nature alone can inſpire. One agreeable 
proſpect, however, is ſtill wanting, a handſome clcan inn, or tavern, with 
à genteel coffee · room towards: that fide which overlooks the Forth; and 
which might eaſily be accompliſhed by ſubſcription, and from the great 
reſort of travellers could not fail to bring'a-profitabfie return.” 
Edinburgh may be conſidered, notwithſtanding! its caſtle, and an open 
wall which encloſes ir on the ſouth fide of a very modern fabric, but in 
the Roman manner, as an open town; ſo that in fact it would have been 
impracticable for its inhabitants to have defended it againſt the rebels, 
who took poſſeſſion of it in 1746. A: certain claſs of readers would per- 
haps think it unpardonable, ſhould I omit mentioning: that Edinburgh 
contains a playhouſe, which has now the ſancton of an act of parliament; 
and that concerts, aſſemblies, balls, -muſic-meetings,,: and other polite 
amuſements, are as frequent and brilliant here, as in any part of his ma · 
Joly eee London and Bath except. 

©, Edinburgh is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, 
and a treaſurer,” annually choſen from the common- council. Every com- 
pany, or incorporated trade, choaſes its on deacon, and here are 14; 
namely, ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, furriers, hammer-men, wrights 

or carpenters, * maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordyainers, weavers, 

-  Fullers, and bonget-makers. The lord-provoſt is colonel of the town- 
guard, a military inſtitution to be found in no part of his majeſty's do- 
minions, but at Edinburgh: they ſerve for the city watch, and patrole 
the ſtreets, are uſeful in 1 ſmall commotions, and attend the ex- | 

ecution of ſentences upon delinquents. They are divided into three com- 

panies, and wear an uniform; they are immediately commanded by three 

officers, under the name of captains. Beſides his guard, Edinburgh 
raiſes 16 companies of trained bands, which ſerve as militia, The rere- 

nues of the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which is now common in moſt 

of the bodies corporate of Scotland, of two Scotch pennies, amounting 

in the whole to to- third of a farthing, laid upon every Scotch pint of 
ale (containing-two Engliſh quarts) conſumed within the precincts of the 

city. This is a moſt judicious impoſt, as it-renders the pooreſt people in- 
ſenſible of the burden. Its product, however; has been ſufficient to de- 

fray the expence of ſupplying. the ey with excellent water, brought in 
leaden pipes at the Pie four miles; of ereQing reſervoirs, enlarg- | 

ing the harbour of Leith, and completing other public works, of great 
1 and utility. | „„ 5 | 


th, though near two mile diſtant, may be properly called the hate ; 
Þour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains no- 
thing remarkable, but the remains of two citadels: (if they are not the 
ſame), which were fortifed and bravely defended by the French, under 
Mary of Guiſe, againſt the Engliſh, and afterwards repaired by Crom- 
well. The neighbourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble ſeaty 
which are daily increaſing; ſome of them yield to few in England; but 

they are too numerous to be particularized here. I cannot however 2 

mentioning the earl of Abercorn's a ſhort way from the city, the duke © 
| Bucceleugh's houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis-of Lothian at Nes- 
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miles from Edinburgh is Roſin, noted for a ftately Gothicchapel, count- | 
ed one of the moſt curious pieces of work manſhip in Europe; founded 
Fu 25 14% by William St. Clair, prince of Ockney, and duke of | 


' urg. at SERIE FSG 9772 246 HE FEESS FFF Eat 8 THE 2 20 
Glalgow, in the: ſhire of Lanerk, fituated on 4 gentle deelivity ſloping 5 
wong the river Clyde, 44 miles weſt of . is for population, 
commerce, and riches, the ſecond city of Scotland, and, conſidering- its 
ine, the Sri) in Great Britain, and, perhaps in Europe; as to eleganeey 
regularity, and the beautiful materials of its buildings, The ſtreets erols 
each other at right angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, and gon- 
ſequently den. | Tbe houſes make a grand appearance, and are in ge- 
neral four gr ve ſtories high, and, wany of them, towards the | cehtre 
of the c ATE ſuꝑported by -arcades, which form-piazzas, and give the 
Fhale/ap-air of megnifſeence. Some of the modern built churches are in 
ihe fineſt ſty le of afchitectute; and the cathedral 3s, a ſtapendous Gothic 
bulbngs; ardly to he ane in that kind of architecture. It contains 
three n of which ſtands above * 2 is furniſhed: with 
« very fine ſpixe ſpringing from a tower 3 the; Whole being reckoned a 
maſlenly and a mate leſs ſabric. It as dedicated to St. Mungo on Ken- 
agen, he vas biſhop of Glaſgom in the Gh centuty. The cathedral 
s vpwards of 690 years old, and: was preſerved frum the fury of che rigid 
Retormers:dy the geſolution of the citizens,” The townhouſe is a1 | 
ing, ang | 3-#ery noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The uni- 
vori is eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt built of any in Scotland. and — 
i: at pueſent ia in chriving ſtate. In this city are. ſe veralwell-endowed haſ- 4 
Pals; and it. is partieularly well ſupplied with large and canvenient inn, #7 
proper dor:the.aceommoadayon of ſtran gers of avy:rank; They have lately 
built a handſome. bridge acroſs the riyer Clyde ; hut out;bounds. do nat 5 
aon un 10 particulatize that, eee ene ; 
of this dity.icarry4ngion. by the inhabitants, Who de honour to the bepe- 
vs anfingfrom-their vaſt comme, both foreigo and internal; Which 
they .canry on with, amazing ſuceeſs.. 1 ; Glaſgow. are ſe ven churches, ane 
cht at ten mgeting-houſeb for ſaqtaries of various: denominations. The 
number of is inhabitants lia ve bgen eſtimated at Ee ‚ rs 
Aberdeen bids- ir to be the third town in Scatlabd for improyement 
*d Population, It is che enpital gf athire; to: which. jt gives its name, 
aud gentains be towns, New and Old Aberdeen. The. former is dhe 
Air mus and. exidently built Sor the purpaſe of commerce. It is a large 
nell beit. city, and has a gd quay; or tide-bathavr : in it are three 
durghes. and fe waral epiſcopal meeting houſeg. a cod Am bie degree of 
an commeres and unueh ſliipping. a well frequented univerſity, aud 
eb inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, Mear:; a mile diſtant, h | 
nel. joined! do the New, by means af 4 lag.village; has no depends - 
= on the other: it is a moderately large market-town, but has no haven. 
et callege, both togatber. 


s «med. the unnerbey of Aberdeen, :alhoughquize independent of f N 
* cher. Pet; the -<apital unh of Ferthſfnire, lying on the river a +... 
| Ni Norway and the Boltie;: it aH hel ficuated, has a ĩmpro --- 
enile manufactory,,, and lies in e..neighbouthood af one of the mat . 

the el computarion, contains :gbout 10,000-/inkiabitants mit lies near 
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' and has three churches. Montroſe, - Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie in 
the ſame county of Angus: the firſt has a great and flouriſhing foreign 
trade, and the manufactures of the other two are upon the thriving hand. 
It may be neceſſary again to put the reader in mind, that 1 write with 
T e uncertainty with regard to Scotland, on account of its improving 
58 I have rather under than overcrated the number of inhabitants in 
' the towns I have mentioned. Edinburgh certainly contains more than 
| 60,000 ſouls, which is the common computation, to which I all along con- 
Form myſelf : but the influx of people, and the increafe of matrimony in 
proportion to that of property, mult ereate great alterations for the bet- 
tteer, and few for the worſe, uſe” the inhabitants who are diſpoſed to 
Induſtry may always find employment. This uncertainty is the. reaſon 
why I omir a particular deſcription of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paiſley, 
Sterling, and about 50 other burghs and rowns of very conſiderable trade 
in Scotland. But great allowances are to be made on the other hand, fot 
the large emigrations of many to England, America, the Weſt and Eaſt 
Indies, for new ſettiements. ee eee. e 
Tube ancient Scots valued themſelves upon truſting to their own valour, 
and not to fortifications, for the defence of their country. This was a 
maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have often experi- 
enced: and, indeed, at this day, their forts would make but a ſorry fi- 
1 if regularly attacked. caſtles of Edinburgh, Sterling, and 
Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great ſtrength, could not hold 
out 48 hours, if by by 6000 regular troops, 2 ag artillery. 
Fort William, which lies in the Weſt Highlands, is ſufficient to bridle 
= the inhabitants of that neighbourhood ; as are Fort George and Fort Au- 
| guſtus, in the north and north-weſt : but none of them can be conſidered 
"as defences apainſt a foreign enem m. 
1 mall not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edifices that 8 
within the courſe of this and the laſt century, have been erected by private b 
perſons in Scotland, becauſe they are ſo numerous, that to particularize fs 
_ "them exceeds the bounds of my plan. It is ſufficient to ſay; that many of bs 
them are equal ro ſome of the moſt ſuperb buildings in England and fo- 4 
reign countries: and the reader's ſurpriſe at this will ceaſe, when he is in- , 
formed that the genius of no people in the world is more devoted to archi- ' 
 teQure than that of the nobility and gentry in Scotland; and that there is 4 
no country in Europe, on account of the Ne of materials, where it 4 


* 


can be gratified at ſo moderate an expence. This may likewiſe account for WW 
the ſtupendous "Gothic cathedrals,” and other religious ediſces which an- * 
yere moſtly demoliſhed; by a furious and tumultuous mob, who, in theſe 
Practices, received too much countenance from the reforming' clergy, ex- 
Añſperated at the long and fore ſufferings they had endured from the popiſn 
„C a 7. Part 23 7 9 EIS 14 2 LF 263 Hs yy” 
A The Roman, and other anti- 
O49 34 NATURAL ANDUARTICIAE 27 $qities, found in Scotland, have 
Adorf themſelves furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ſtations of the Ro- 
man legions, their caſtella, their pretehtures or walls reaching acroſs the 
©  »- Wland,' have been traced with 2 ecifion by antiquarles and hiſtorians ; 


dib chat, without ſome freſh diſcoveries; an scon of them could afford 


0 jostroction 10 the learned and but little amuſement to the ignorant ; 
| Y becauſe at preſent they can be diſcovered only by critical eyes. Some 

0 4# non of the chief, howexer, may be proper. Th courſe of the — 
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in Perthſhire, and is eee, thought to have been the camp occupied by 
Agricola, before he 


that the former ſhould not extend their empire farther to the north - 


that they made any eſtabliſhment; By the inſeriptions found near the 
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public ſpirited perſons would by taking uff the ſurface, explore the whole without de- 
Bachibig it. The tiles are of ſeven different ſizes; the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the 


| Which. is found to be two feet in depth. The building is ſurrounded by a ſubt rtave- 
- ous wall of hewn ſtone., The hows and teeth of animals, with a. oy. kind of 


man wall (or, as it is called by the n Graham's Dyle, from 
a tradition that a Scottiſh warrior of that name firſt broke over it) between 
the Clyde and Forth, which was firſt marked out by Agricola, and com- 
| 2 by Antoninus Pius, is ftill diſcernible, as are ſeveral Roman camps 
in the neighbourhood “. Agticola's camp, at the bottom of the Grampian 
hills, is a ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity. - It is ſituated at Ardoch, 
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ought the bloody battle, ſo well recorded by Tacitus, 
with the Caledonian king Galgacus, who was defeated. Some avriters 
think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch was, on accouut of the nu - 
merbus Roman coins and inſcriptions found near it, a-Roman caſtellumior 
fort. Be that as it will, -it certainly is the moſt entire and beſt preſerved of 
any Roman antiquity of that kind in North Britain, having no leſs than 
five rows of ditches and fix ramparts on the ſouth ſide: and of the four 
gates which lead into the area, three of them are very diſtinct and plain, 
viz. the'pretoria, decumana, and dex tra. 
The Roman temple, or building in the form of the Pantheoh at Rome, 
or of the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of the river 
Carron, in Sterlingſhire, but has been lately barbarouily-demoliſhed, by - 
a neighbouring Goth, for the purpoſe of mending a . tem Its height 
was twenty-two feet, and its external circumference at the baſe was eighty- 
eight feet; ſo that upon the whole it was one of the moſt complete Roman 
antiquities in the world. It is thought to have been built by Agricola, or 
ſome of his ſucceſſors, as a temple to the god Terminus, as it' ſtood near 
the pretenture which bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north. 
Near it are ſome artificial conieal mounts of earth, which ſtill retain the 
name of Duni: pace, or Duni - pacis: which ſerve to eyidence that there 
was a kind of ſolemn compromiſe between the Romans and the Caledonians, 
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Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions; and other re« 
mains of the Romans, that have been found in · different parts of Scotland; 
ſome of them to the north of the wall, where, however, it does not appear 


wall, the flames of the legions that built it, and how far they carried iton, 
may be learned. The remains of Roman highways are frequent in the 


Near the weſtern extremity of this wall, at Duntocher, in Dumbartonſhire, a” . 
eountryman, in digging a trench on the declivity of a hill, upon which are {cen the 
remains of a Roman fort, turned up ſeveral uncommon tiles, which 4 the euxi- 
- olity of the eee, neighborrhood, it was not long before they broke in upon 
an edtire ſubterrancous building, from whick they dug out a cart load of thete mate- 1 
rials. A gentleman who was then upon a journey through that part of Scotland, - «vm 
| found means, upon the ſecond day, to ſtop all farther proceedings, in hopes that ſome ; 4180 


. largeſt twenty-one inches ſquare. They are from two to three inches inthickuels, of . * 
. areddhh colour, and in a perfectiy ſound condition. The leſſer ones compoſe.icveral 
rows of pillars, which form a labyrinth of paſſages about eighteen inelles ſquare; add 

the larger tiles being laid over the whole, ſerve as a roof tu ſupport che erh above, 


. earth, were found in the paſſages; from which ſothe have corjeQured this building to 


bare been vecupied as a hot-bed for the uſe of the neighbouring garriten,” 
FO Ma en Daniſh - 
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Danish bamps and fortifications are-eafily--Piſcernible/in ſeveral northern 
counties, and are known by their ſquare by. wt and /difticult fituations. 
Some houſes of ſtupendous fdbrics-retmdin-/in-Roſsſhire, bot Whether they 
ure; Daniſh, Pictiſn, or Scottiſh, does not appear. The elevations of two 
of them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Jtineratium Septentrionale. I am of 
jon that they are [Norwegian or -Seatidinavian ſtructures, and built 
? » the fifth century, to favour the deſcents of that people upon thoſe 
"NES og . 5 7 0 Gr ' 170 ; | | 
Tuo Piaih monuments, as they ate thought to be, of a W's extraor- 
dinary conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in Scotland one of them at 
Abernethy in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus: both of them 
are columns, hollow in the inſide, and without/a ſthir-0aſe ; that of Bre- 
chin is the moſt entire, being covered at the top with a ſpiral roof of ſtone, 
with three or four windows above the corniee : it conſiſts of fixty regular 
courſes of hen freeſtone, laid cireularly and trogularly tapering to- 
wards the top. If theſe columns ate really Fictiſh, 25 bave 
had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any -eoexal monu- 


ments to be found in Europe, us they bavesll'tchesppearanee of an order; 


and the building is neat, and in the Roman; ſty le df atchitecture. It is, 
howeves, difficult to aſſign them to uny but the Picts, as they ſtand in 
their dominions; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin, denote it to 
be of Chriſtian origin. It is not indeed impoſſible that theſe ſculptures are 
of a later date. eſides theſe two pillars, many ather Pictiſh buildings ate 
found in Scotland, but not in the fame taſte. „„ ; 
*. Theveſtige: „ae kee Scots themſelves, ate not ay 
cutious but inſtructi ve, as they regard many impurtant events of their 
hiſtory, © That people had amongſt them a rude notion - of ſcglpture, in 
which they tranſmitted the actions of their kings and heros, At a place 
called Abertemns, near Brechin, four or ſive ancient obeliſhs are ſtill to 
be ſeen, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aberlemno. They were etected as 
commemorations of the Scotth-wiftories over that people; and are adorned 
with bas · reliefs of men on horſuback, and many emblenatioal figures and 
Hieroglyphics not intoligible at this day, bat minutely deſeribed-by Mr. 
Gordon. Many other hiſtorical monuments uf the Scots may be diſcover- 
ed on the like-occafions': but it muſt be nch now ledged, that the obſcurity 
- bf their ſculptures! has encouraged a ſield of bound leſs and frivolous con- 
jectures, ſo that the interpretations of many of them are aſten fanciful. 
Jt would, however, be unpardonable, if I ſhould negle to mention the 
ſtone near the town of Forres, or Fortroſe, in Murray, which far ſurpaſſes 
all the others in magniſicence and grandeur, * and is (ſays Mr. Gordon) 
perhaps one of the moſt ſtately monuments of that kind in Europe. It riſes 
about 2 3 in height, above ground, and is, us I am eredibly inform. 
ed, no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below ; fo that the whole height is at leaſt 
356 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one ſingle and entire ſtone; 
Feat variety of figures in relievo are carved thereon, and ſome. of them fill 
-diftip@ and viſible; but the injury of the weather has obſeured thoſe c- 
© wards the upper part.“ 2 this monument has been generally looked 
. upon as Daniſb, yet I have little doubt of its heing Scorch, and that it was 
erecded in commemoration of the-final expulſion of. the Danes out of Mur. 
ray, here ihey held their laſt ſeitlement in Scotland, aſter the defeat the) 
teceived from Malcolm a few years before the Norman invaſion, = 
At Sandwick, in Roſs ſhire, in u very ſylendid ancient obetiſk, ſurround. 
\e ax ths bats with large, del bur de dane, rmed ike feps, Bot 
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fides af the column ate covered with various enrichments, in well finiſhed 
ear ved work. The one face preſents a ſumptuous croſs, with a figure of; 
St, Andrew on each hand. and ſome uncouth animals and flowerings. un; 
derneath. The central diviſion on the-roverſe, exhibits-a-variety of curious 


figures, birds, and animals, 


2 z 


The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very firiking ; and many gerte . 


of that fine building have ſtilli the remains of much grandeur and dignity in 


them. The weſt door is highly ornamented, there is much elegance in 


the carvings, and the whole edifice diſplays very elaborate workmanſhip. - 
Among the remains of ancient caſtles, may be mentioned Kildrumy caſtle 
in the north of Scotland, which was. formerly a place of great ſtrength an 


magnificence, and often uſed as an aſylum to noble families in periods 


civil war, Inverugie caſtle, the ancient ſeat of the eark-maxechals of Scots, 
land, is alſo a large and lofty pile, ſituated on a ſteep bank. of the river : 
two very bigh towers bound the front, and even in their decaying ſlate, 


give the caſtle an air of much grandeur and antiquity. Vaſt rows of ves; 


nerable trees, incloſing the adjoining garden, add to the eſſect of the de- 


caſile, On the avenue that leads to it, are two large ſquare towers, hie 


_ Eayed buildings. | Near the town of Huntley are the ruing of — 


te, in whiely ſome of the apartments, and in particular their curious 


| ciel'ngs, are ſtill in tolerable preſervation. They are painted: with a great 
variety of ſubjects, in- ſmall divifions, in which are contained many ems 


blematical figures. | oth nt 2s 5 1 | 
- Befides theſe remains of Roman, Pictiſh, Daniſh, and Scottiſh antiqui- 


ties, many-Druidicsl monuments and temples are diſcernible in the nor- 
- therr parts of Scotland, as well as in the ifles. where we may ſuppoſe thay 


aganiſm took its laſt refuge. They are eably perceived by their circulas 
rms ; but though they are equally regular, yet none of them are ſo ſtu⸗ 


ndous as the Druidical erections in South- Britain. There is is —— | 


ire a barrow which ſeems. to be a Britiſn erection, and the moſt beautif 


of the kind perhaps in the world; it exactly reſembles the figure of a ſhips 


with the keel uppermoſt; The common people call it Ternay, which fo 
interpret to be torræ nauii the ſhip of earth. Is ſeems: to be of the m 
remote antiquity, and perhaps was erected to the memory of ſome Briciſh 
prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; for. it lies near Auchte- 
rarder, not many miles diſtant from the great ſcene of Agricola's ope : 


rations, 3 


Fhuhe traces of ancient volcanoes are. not unfroquent in Scotland. The 

hill of Finehaven is one inſtance; and the hill of Bergonium near Dun- 
ſtaffage caſtle, is another, yielding vaſt quantities of pamices or ſcoris of 
different kinds, many of which are of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of the 


volcanic Iceland natural curioſities of this country, men- 
tion is made of a heap of white ſtones, moſt of them clear like cr ſtat, to- 
e with great plenty of oyſter and other ſex-ſhells, that are found on 
the top of a Mountain called Skorna Lappich, in-Roſssſhire, twenty miles 


| diſtant from the ſea. Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, is ſaid to be remarkable oe 
« potrifying cave, called ie Dropping- cave, where water oozing through 


us rock at the top, doth quickly confolidace-after is draps;/ro 


a ſpungy porous ro 5 
the dottom. Other natural curiofities belonging to Scotland have their de: 

!.! hut they generally ˙²˙—0—n9̃́ m . 
ties to the eredulity of the vulgar, * vabiſh wham they are fulfully.onae = 
WT = „ mind. 
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had defended the gateway. The caſtie ſeems to be very old, and great 
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mined, Some caverns that are to be found in Fifeltire, and are probably 
natural, are of extraordinary dimenſions, and have been the. ſcenes of in- 


human cruelties. © 


© COMMERCE AND' MANUFACTURES, ] In theſe reſpects Scotland has, 


for ſome . paſt, been in a very improving ſtate. Without entering in- 


to the diſputed point, how far Scotland was benefited by its union with 
England, it is certain that the expedition of the Scots to take poſſeſſion of 
Darien, and to carry on an Eaſt and Weſt-India trade, was founded upon 
true principles of commerce, and (ſo far as it went) executed with a noble 
wy of enterprize. The miſcarriage of that ſcheme, after receiving the 
igheſt and moſt. ſolemn ſonctions, is a diſgrace to the annals of that reign 
in which it happened; as the Scots had then a free, independent, and un- 
connected parliament, We are to account for the long langour of the 
Scortiſh commerce, and many other misfortunes which that country ſoſ- 
rained, by the diſguſt the inhabitants conceived on that account, and ſome 
invaſions of their rights afterwards, wbich they thuught inconſiſtent with 
the articles of union. The entails and narrow ſettlements of family eſtates, 
eee remains of the feudal inſlitutions, might contribute to the ſame 
cau 8 , Ros | N ; 5 5 
Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England, after 
the extinction of the rebellion in 1745, was the firſt miniſter who diſcover- 
ed the true value of Scotland, which then became a more conſiderable ob- 
ject of governmental inquiry than ever. All the benefits received by that 
country, for the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, were ef- 
fected by that great man. The bounties and encouragement granted to the 
Scots, for the benefit of trade and manufactures, during his adminiſtration, 
made them ſenſible of their own importance. Mr. Pitt, a ſucceeding mi- 
niller, purſued Mr. Pelham's wiſe plan: and juſtly boaſted in parliament, 
that he-availed himſelf of the courage, good ſenſe, and ſpirit of the Scots, 
in carrying on the moſt extenſive war that Great Britain ever was engaged 
in. Let me add, to the honour of the Britiſh government, that the Scots 
have been ſuffered to avail themſelves of all the henefits of commerce and 
manufaCtufes they can claim, either in right of their former independency, 
the treaty of union, or poſterior acts of parliament, © 
This is manifeſt from the extenſive trade they lately carried on with the 
Britiſh ſettlements in America and the Weſt-Indies, and with all the na- 
tions to which the Engliſh themſelves trade; ſo that the increaſe of their 
ſhipping within theſe 30 years paſt has been very conſiderable, The ex- 
ports ot thoſe ſhips are compoſed chiefly of Scotch manufaQures, fabricat- 
ed from the produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. In 
exchange for theſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, ſugar, and rum, 


Sv 


from the Britiſh plantat ions; and from other countries, tbeir products, to 


the immenſe ſaving of their nation. The proſperity of Glaſgow and its 
eg OS h been greatly owing to the connection and trade with 
irginia. "51 =. | ; LE ob 
The fiſheries of Scotland are not- confined to their n coaſt, for they 
have 4 great concern in the whale fiſhery carried an upon the coaſt of 
Spitſbergen'; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows 
them a bounty of 308. for every ton of ſhipping employed in that article, 
The late improvement of their fiſheries, .which-I have already mentioned, 


and which are daily increafing,” open inexhaufſtible funds of wealth ; their 
cured fiſh; being by foreigners, and the Engliſh planters in America, pre- 
ferred to thoſe of Newfoundland. e 
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The buſſes, or veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, are fitted out from the north-weſt parts of England 
the north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde an 

neighbouring iſlands, The grand rendezyous is at Campbeltown, a com - 
modious 45 in Argyleſhire, facing the north of Ireland, where ſometimes 
300 veſſels have been aſſembled. ey clear out on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, and muſt return to their different ports by the 13th of January. Fhey 
are alſo under certain regulations reſpeting the number of tons, men, 
nets, &c. the whole rg as calculated to promote the beſt of na- 
tional purpoſes, its ſtrength, and its commerce. But though the political 
exiſtence of Great-Britain mm_—_— upon the number and bravery of ou 
ſeamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto proved ruinous to many of thoſe - 
ou have embarked in it, and unleſs vigorouſly ſupported will end in 
ſmoke. 3 | 
To' encourage this fiſhery, a bounty of 50s. per ton was granted by 
llament; but whether from the inſufficiency of the fund appropriat 
this purpoſe, or any other cauſe, the bounty was with-held from year 
to year, while in the mean time the adventurers were not only ſinking © 
their fortunes, but alſo borrowing to the utmoſt limits of their credit, The 
| bounty, Jap fince been reduced from 50 to 368. with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of its being regularly paid when due. 1 the ſtrength of theſe promi- 
ſes they have again embarked in the fiſhery, arid it is to be wiſhed, that 
no conſideration whatever may tend to withdraw an inducement fo requi- 
fte to place this fiſhery on a permanent footing. a 1 N 
The benefits of theſe fiſheries are prin equalled by other manufaQtures 
carrying on at land; particularly that of iron at Carron, in Sterlingſhire, 

I beir linen-manufaQtory, notwithſtanding a ſtrong rivalſhip from Ire- 

land, is in a flouriſhing ſtate. The thread manufacture of Scotland is equal, 
if not ſuperior, to any in the world ; and the lace fabricated from it, has 
been deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation, It has been ſaid, ſome 
years ago, that the exports from Scotland to England, and the Britiſh planta- 
tions, in linen, cambrics, checks, Oſnaburgs, inckle, and the like com- 

modities, amounted annually to 400,000l. excluſive of their home con- 

| ſumption ; and there is reaſon to believe that the ſum is conſiderably larger 
at preſent. The Scots are likewiſe making very promiſing efforts for eſta- 
bliſhiog woollen manufactures; and their exports of caps, ſtockings, 
mittens, and other articles of their own wool, begin to be very canſider- 
able. The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the Engliſh in their 
finer cloths ; but they make at preſent ſome broad cloth proper for the 

wear of people of faſhion in an undreſs, and in quality and fineneſs equal 

to what is commonly called Yorkſhire cloth. Among the other late im- 

provements of the Scots, we are not to forget the vait progreſs they have 

made in working the mines, and ſmelting the ores of their country. 
* Their coal trade te England is well known ; and of late they have turned 
even their ſtones to account, by their contracts for paving the ſtreets of 
London. If the great trade in cattle, which the Scots carried on of late 
with the Engliſh, is now diminiſhed, it is owing to the beſt of national 
cauſes, that of an increafe of home conſumption... | , 1 
I The trade carried on by the Scots with Epgland, is chiefly from Leith, 
and the eaſtern ports of the nation; but Glaſgow was the great emporium 
for the American commerce, before the commencement of 1 | 
breach with the colonies. The late junction of the Forth to the Clyde 
Will render the ben 
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land, In ſhort, the more that the ſeas, the fituation, the ſoil, harbour, 
and rivers bf this countfy are known, the better adapted it appears for all 
ihe purpoſes of commerce, both foreign and'domeftic., 
Wich regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome of them are 
yet in their infaney, The town of Paiſſey alone employs an incredible 
number of hands, in ſabricating a particular kind of flowered and ſtriped 
lawns,” Which are. a reaſonable and elegant wear. Sugar-houſes, glats- 
Works of every kind, delft-houfes, and paper-mills, are erected every- 
where. The Scotch carpeting makes neat and laſting furniture; apd 
ſome eſſays have been lately made, with no inconſiderable degree of ſuc- 
ces, to carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfection as fs found 
in any part of 3 After all that has been faid, many years will be 
required before the trade and improvements of Scotland can be brought to 
maturity. In any event, they never can give umbrage to the Englith as 
the intereſts of the two people are, or ought to be the fame. 
Having ſaid thus much, I cannot avoid obferving the prodigious diſad- 
vantages under which both the commercial and landed intereſt of Scotland 
Hes, from her nobility and great landholders having too fond an attach- 
ment for England, and foreign countries, where they ſpend their ready 
money. This is one of rhe evils arifing to Scotlatid from the union, whic 
removed the ſeat of her legiſlature to London; but it is greatly augmented 
by the reſort of volunteer abſentees to that capital. While this parvality 
Mbit, the Scots will probably continue to be diſtreſſed for a currency of 
ſpecie. How far paper can ſupply that defect, depends upon an attention 
to the balance of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be ſomewhat prevent - 
ed, by money remitted from pil 5 for carrying on the vaſt manufactures 
and works now ſet on foot in Scotland. The gentlemen who refide in 
Scotland, have wiſely abandoned French claret aud brandy, (thoogh too 
much 1s ſtill made uſe of in the country), for rum produced in the 
Britiſh'plantations ; and their own malt-liquors, are now-come nearly to 
as great perfection as thoſe in England; and it is ſaid, that they have late- 
Mm Jy a nb large quantities of their ale to London, Dublin, and the 
atitati us. f 3 ö N ; „„ K 0 + „ N Pc 
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© Coixs.) Tn the reigh of Edward IT. of England, the value and deno · 


minations of coins were the ſame in Scotland as in England. Towards the 
reign of James II. a Scotch ſhilling anſwered to about an Englifh fix- 
pence; and about the reign of queen Mary” of Scotland, it was not more 
than an Engliſh ;groat. It continued dimibiſning in this manner till aftet 
the onion of the two crowns under her fon James VI. when the vaſt re- 
Tort of the Scoten nobility and 8 to the Engliſh court; occafioned 
Tuch a drain of ſpecie from Scotland, that by degrees a Scotch ſhilling fell 
to the value of one twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, and theirpennics in pro- 
portion. A Scotch penny is row very. rarely to be found; and they were 
| 8 rye: by bodles, which Was double the value of a Scotch. penny, and 
ate fill eurfent bot ate daily wearing gut. A Scorch halfpenny was call» 
£4 a babie; Tine fay, betatiſe ir was firſt famped wich the head of James 
III. when he was a babe or baby; but oaks f it is only the corruption 
df to French ee ee e ow piece of money. The 
fame obſervation that we have tnate of che Scotch thillitig, "Holds of their 
8 unde or marks ; which ate not coins, but genotinatjon of ſans, In all 
Sher ry on the curteney of money ein Stotland and England is the 
nie z 7 Very few people nol reckon by the AT TI 1 8 
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Opt or Tus THISTLE.) This is a military order, inſtituted, as 


the Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, 
upon his making an offenſive and defenfive league with Charlemagne, king 
f France, or as others ſay, on account of his victory over Athelſtane kin 


of England, when he vowed in the kirk of St, Andrew, that he and his 
poſterity would ever bear the figure of that croſs in their enfigns an which 
the ſaint ſuffered. It has been frequently neglected, and as often reſumed, 


It cnfiſts of the ſovereign, and 12 companions, who are called Knights of 
the Thiſtle, and have on their enſign this ſignificant motto, Nemo me im- 


und lacgfit.  +* None ſhall fafely provoke me.” Ihe ordinary ſymbols | 


worn by the knights, are a ſtar of four points, in the centre is a Thiſtle 
operly embroidered on the left breaſt, and a green ribband over their left 
ulder, appendent to which is the image of St. Andrew. According to 


the ſtatutes of James II. the ribband was to be a blue watered tab- | 
1 by 705 Anne in 1703 was changed to green. George I. 
8 0 


d the rays 
at the collar. | 3, YE 
Laws and consTtTuTION.] The ancient conſtitution and govern- 
ment in Scotland has been highl applauded, as excellently adapted to the 


glory to ſurround the figure of St. Andrew, which Bange 


preſervation of liberty ; and it Is certain, that the power of the king was 


reatly limited, and that there were many checks in the conſtitution u 


bim, which were well calculated to prevent 0 aſſuming or exerciſing a 


deſpotie rr But the Scottiſh conſtitution of government was too 
much of the ariſtocratic kind, to afford to the common people that equal 
liberty which they had a right to expect. The king's authority was fuf- 
ficiently reſtrained ; but 12 nobles, chieftains, and 8 landholders, 
had it too much in their power to tyrannize over an ' 

hanrs, and the common peopllOOGe. 43 
The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following 


. 


bath, containing three promiſes, viz, _ 8 | 
lo the name of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three things to the Chriſtian 
people my ſubjects: Firſt, That I ſhall give order, and employ my force 
and affiſtance, thatthe church of God, and the Chriſtian people, may en- 
Joy true peace during our time, under our government, Secondly, [ 
mall prohibit aud hinder all perſons, of whatever degree, from violence 
and injuſtice. Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions of 


Juſtice and mercy, to the end that our element and merciful God may ſhew 


mercy unto me, and to you.” 


. 


liament appointed the times of its own meeting and adjournment, and com- 


mittees to ſaperintend the adminiſtration during the intervals of parlias 


ment; it had a commanding power in all matters of government, it ap- 


propriated the public money, ordered the keeping of it, and called for the + 
accounts; it armed the people, and appointed commanders ; it named and 


cotimiffioned ambaſſadots, it granted and limited pardons ; it appointed 
Judges and courts of judicature; it named officers of ſtate and privy-coun- 
ellors.; it atinexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, and reſtrained. 
grants by the king. The king of Scotland had no negative voice in parlia : 


ment; nor could be declare war, make peace, or conclude any other pub- 


be bufineſd of importante, without the advice and approbatian of. parſia - 


ment. The prerogative of the king was ſo bounded, that he was pot even. 


truſted wirn the execmive the government. And ſo late as the 
ö ng th | minority 


7 
; o 4 


oppreſs their e-. 


The parliament of Scotland anciently conſiſted of all who held any pore ©. 
tion of fand, however ſmall, of the crown, by military ſervice, This par- 
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minority of Nen IV. who was contemporary with, and fon inf w to 
Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed oy. him his duty, aa 


the firft ſervant of his people; as appears by the acts ſtill extant, In ſhort, 
the conſtitution was rather ariſtocratical than monarchical. The abuſe of 
theſe ariſtocratical powers, by the chieftajns and great landholders, gave 
the king, however, a very conſiderable intereſt among the lower ranks; 


and a prince who had ſenſe and addreſs to retain the afſections of his people, 


was generally able to humble the moſt over-grown of his ſubjects; but 
when, on the other hand, a king of Scotland, like James III. ſhewed a 
diſreſpect to his parliament, the eveht was commonly fatal to the crown. 
The kings of Scotland, notwithſtanding this paramount power in the par- 
hament, found means to weaken and elude its force; * this they were 


aſſiſted by their clergy, whoſe revenues were immenſe, and who had very 
"Title dependance upon the pope, and were always jealous of the powerful 


nobility. This was done by eſtabliſhing a ſelect body of members, who were 


 _ eallled the lords of the articles. Theſe were choſen out of the clergy, nobility, 


knights, and burgeſſes. The biſhops for inſtance, choſe eight peers, and 


the pou eight biſhops ;_ and thefe ſixteen jointly choſe eight barons (or 
knights 


of rhe ſhire), and eight commiſſioners fer burghs z and to all thoſe 
were added eight great officers of ſtate, the chancellor being preſident of 


the whole. 


Their buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other matters 

ht into parliament ; ſo that in fact, though the king could give no 

tive, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to beſtow, always 

fure of the lords of articles, nothing could come into parliament that could 

call for his negative. It muſt be acknowledged, that this inſtitution ſeems 

to have prevai ma ſtealth ; nor was it ever brought into any regular ſy- 

nem; even its modes varied; and the greateſt lawyers are ignorant when 

it taok. place. The Scots, however, never loſt fight of their original prin- 

_ eiples: and though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of Ge articles 

into regular machines for his an deſpotic purpoſes, he found it impracti- 

cable; and the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the Revolu- 

tion, the Scots gave a freſh inſtance. how well they underſtood the piinci- 

y omitting all pedantic debates about abdication, and the 

ke terms, and voting king james at once to have forfeited his crown; 
which they gave to the prince and princeſs of Orange. . | 

This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people had 

omen under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranny ever ſince the Re- 

ration. . It is aſked, Why did they ſubmit to that tyranny ? The an- 

ſwer is, In order to preſerve that independency upen England, which 


Cromwell and his parliament endeavoured to deſtroy, by uniting them 


* 


with England: they therefore choſe to ſubmit to a temporary evil; but 


chey took the firſt opportunity to get rid of their oppreſſors. 


tland, when it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be ſaid to have had 


any peers, in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. The nobility, who were 
dukes, marquilles, earls, and lords, were by the king made hereditary 
members of parliament ; but they formed no diſtinct houſe, 1 25 they ſat 
in the ſame room with the commons, who had the ſame deliberate and de- 
cifive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not a ba- 
ron of parliament, might fit upon a lord's affize in matters of life and 

death; nor was it neceſſary for the affizers, or jury, to be unanimous ia 
their verdict. "The feudal cuſtoms, even at the time of the Reſtoration, 
were fo prevalent, avd the re 
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ſcue of a great criminal was commonly, 
8 IHE 1 ee 8 „ mu 
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nuch apprehended, that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence ö 


and the execution. | 3 VF 
Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by cofonntiog parties 
ments with conventions ; the difference was, that a parliament could enact. 
laws as well as lay on taxes: a convention, or meeting of the ftates, only | 
met for the purpoſes of taxation, Before the Union, the kings of Scot- 
land had four. great and four leſſer officers of ſtate ; the great, were the 
lord high chancellor, high-treaſurer, privy- ſeal, and ſecretary ; the four 
lefler were, the lords regiſter advocate, treaſurer-depute, and juſtice clerk, 
Since the Union none of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-ſeal, re. 
giſter, advocate, and juſlice-clerk : a third ſecretary of ſtate has occation-. 
ally been nominated by the king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the ſame de» 
nomination as the other two ſecretaries. The above officers of ſtate ſat in 
the Scotch parliament by virtue of their offices. e 
The officers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain; conſtable, ad- 
miral, and marſhal. The officers of conſtable and marſhal were heredi- 
tary, A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; and the office of mare 


ſhabis exerciſed by a knight marſhal, | 


The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the fame in Eng: 
land. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecre- 
tary. The lord regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, 
treaſury, exchequer, ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records, 
Though his office was only during the kings. leaſure, yet it was very lu» 
crative, by diſpofing'of his deputation, which laſted during life. He act - 
ed as teller to the parliament ; and it was dangerous for any member to diſ. 
pute his report of the numbers upon a diviſion. The lord advocate's office 
reſembles that of the attorney-general in England, only his powers are far 


more extenfive ; becauſe, by the Scotch laws, he is the proſecutor of all | 


capital crimeg before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits be- 
fore ſoyereign courts, for breaches of the peace, and alſo in all matters ci» 
vil, wherein the king, or his donator, hath intereſt. Two ſolicitors are 

named by bis majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord-adyocate. The of- 
fice of juſtice · clerk, entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide in the criminal court of 
e je the juſtice · general, an office I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, is ab, 
ns. | 5 '„;“¶ꝓ 5 
The ancient conſtitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices both 


of the crown and ſtate ; but they are either now extinct, or too inconfider- 


able to be. deſcribed here, That of Lyon king at arms, or the ren 


fecialium, or grand hefald of Scotland, is ſtill in being; and it was fe- 
merly an office of great ſplendour and importance, inſomuch that the 
ſcience of heraldry was preſerved there in greater purity than in any other 
country in Europe. He was even eee ſolemnly in parliament with 4 
golden circle ; and his authority, which is not the caſe in England, in all 
armorial affairs might be carried into execution by the civil lag. 
The privy-council of Scotland before the Revolution, had, or aſſumed 
inquiſitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now ſunk in the par- 
liament and privy-council of Great-Britain ; and tbe civil and criminal _ © 
cauſes jn "xv are chiefly cogniſable by two. courts of judicatufre. 
The firſt is, that of the college of Juſtice, which was inſtituted by pn | 
V. after the model of the French parliament, to ſupply an ambulatory _ 
committee of parliament, who took to themſelves the names of the Pods 
of council and ſeſſion, which the preſent members of the college of juſtice 
fill retain. "This eourt.confiſts. of a preſident and fourteen ordigary mem- 
ders, befides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may fit and = 
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thority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as the ; 

court of exchequer in England has over the revenues there; and all mat- 5 

ters and im; competent to the court of exchequer of England relating 1 

thereto, are likewiſe competent to the exchequer of Scotland The judyes 5 

of rhe exchequer in Scotland exerciſe certain powers which formerly be- 1 

longed to the treaſury, and are ftill veſted in chat of England. i 

be court of admiralty in Scotland, was, in the reign of Charles II. 7 

by act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme court, in all canſes com- 4 

petent to its own juriſdiction; and the lord high admiral is declared to be A 

the king's lieutenant and juſtice-general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, 1 
harbours, and creeks of the fame'; and upon freſh waters _——_— 

rivers, below rhe firſt bridge, or within flood-mark z fo that nothing com- 4 

petent ta its juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the firſt inftance, but by F 

the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. Sentences paſſed in p 

all inferior courts of admiralty, may be brought again before his court ; r 

but no appeal lies from it to the lords of the ſeſſion, or any other -judi- 4 
catory, unleſs in cafes not maritime. Cauſes are tried in this court by 

the civil law, which in ſuch cafes, is hkewife the common law of Scot- 

land, as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wilſby, and the Hanſe towns, 4 

and other maritime praftices and decifions common upon the continent. 

The place of lord admiral of Scotland is little more than nominal, but y 

the falary annexed to it is reckoned worth 1o00l. a year; and the judge 1 

of. the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diflinQion, with conſiderable $ 
bans Ni JJ Toe”; 7 oo T7 kg tis 

Ihe college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh inns | 

of court, may be called the ſeminary of Scotch lawyers, - They are wit 


in themſelves an orderly court, and their forms require 3 
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them is a body of inferior lawyers, or, an they mag be called, attorney, 
who called themſelves writers to the fig! Min. they alone can ſub- 
ſcribe the writs that paſs the ſignet; y Aikewiſe have a bye govern- 
ment for their on regulation. Sueh — the: different law-courts that 
are held in the capital « Scotland: we ua pa o choſe chat dre * 
rior. 71 Wo f 
The government Sat counties in = Scotland was formerly veſted i in 
ſheriffs and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron SAP: eee jul⸗ 
tices of the peace, and coroners. 

2 Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally Peas ie Pe 3 \ 3 by: '©late act of 
parliament, they are now all veſted in-the;ovomn.z it being there enate; 
that all high-ſheriffs, or ſtewarda, ſhall, for the future, be nominated 
appointed annuafly by. his majeſty, his beirs and ſucceflors. ; In Segue to 
the ſheriff-deputes, and ſteward-deputes, it is enacted, that, 

only be one in each county, or ſtewartry, ho muſt be an 


e | 


three years ſtandin 5 leaſt. For the ſpace of ſeven years, theſg 3 


are to be nominated by the king, with ſuch gantinuance as his 
Mallerhink fir ; after hich .thoy are to enjoy their oflice, ad witags aut ct 
2 that is, for life, unleſs guilty of ſome offence. Some other r regu- 


bave been ce inwaduced, Highly, for the oredit of Lt therids | 
courts. ; 
the 


Stewartries were es part . the ancient royal domain, andt 
Leude had much the e N copper in ee a8 the eff had. in his 
er my f old were held by hows, 90 4 royal juriſdi&ticn 
veſted in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges; but wieſe 
were ſo dangerous, and ſo extravagant, that all the e xegalities * 
nom diſſolved by an act uf parliament. . yh the ki 
Baron e e to every perſon holds. 4 barony ing. 
ki civil matters, — to cauſes nqt exceeding for e 8 os: 
Ung; and in criminal enſes, to petty actions of ae 5 Nee bat 
the "puniſhment is not to | exceet twenty ſhillings Kerling, r 1 5 
he delinquent*in the ſtockes for three hours, in the day-rime. Th 
courts, however perty, were in former days inveſted win ge Wer of 
fe and death, which they have now loſt. ih 
The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland anſwer to thoſe of che Engliſh | 
| Horeſan chanesllors, ihe higheſt of-whieh/ is kept at Edinburgh; wherein, 
before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating to 
wills and e the right of Tame to eccleſiaſtical . 
tythes, divorces, and 5 that nature; but in almoſt all other Hatte 
-of the kingdom, there ſits but one judge on theſe cauſes. 
Aceording to the preſent inſtitution, juſliees of the peace in Yeatlabe 
exerciſe pretty much the fame powers as chaſe in England. In former 
_ ' times their oſßce, though of very old ſanding, was inſi gnificant, ad 
. cramped by the powers of the Sreatifeudal: pranks, who obtained 3 ha 
of parliament, et ex! were . 10 take cogniſance of riots tin Kite 
days after the fact. s ws 
© The inſtitution of 'coroners is aa reign of Malcolm HI. the 
| Tag legiſlator of Scotland, ho lived before the Norman invaſion of 
way pvc They took" eognifance- of all breaches of the king's peace; 
they were required to have clerks: to regiſtor depoſitions and matters 
of fact, as well as verdicts of 227 25 the; __ RN: * . 


wuch diſuſed-in Scotland. 
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From the above ſhort view of the Scotch laws and inſtituttons, it is 
plain that they were radically che ſame with thoſe of the E 
| fate allege, indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Regan 
. Maje/tatem, their oldeſt law-book, from the work of Glanville, who was 
« judge under Henry TI. of -England. The Scots, on the other hand, 
Bay, at Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam Majefatem, even 
nth the peculiarities of the latter, which do not now, and never did, ex- 
„„ , I Tones wary 8 
The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 
ment, which meets once a year at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a repreſenta- 
tive from each burgb, to confult upon the common good of the whole, 
Their powers are pretty extenſive, and before the Union they made laws 
relating to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips,, to mariners and mer. 
chants, by whom they were freighted ; to- manufactures, ſuch as plaiding, 
linen, an rs Big e curing and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, and herring, 
and to the importing e ſeveral commodities. The trade be- 
tween Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubject to their regulation: they fix 
he ſtaple port, which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Campvere. 
"Their conſervator is indeed nominated hy the crown; but then their con- 
vention regulates his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his ſa- 
lary : fo that, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjected to their ma- 
nagement. Upon the whole, this is a very fingular inſtitution, and ſuf- 
ficiently proves the vaſt attention which the government of Scotland for. 
merly paid to trade. It took its preſent form in the reign of James III. 
1487, and had excellent conſequences for the benefit of commerce, 

_ Such are the laws and conſtitution of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent, 
"In their general view ; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend to far- 
ther particulars, which are various' and complicated. The conformit 
"between the practice of the civil law of Scotland, and that in England, 
is remarkable.. ITbe Engliſh law reports are of the ſame nature with the 
© Scotch practices; and their acts of ſetlerunt; anſwer to the Engliſh rules of 
court; the Scottiſh wadfets and reverfions,” to the Engliſh mortgages and 
- defeaſatices,; their poiriding of goods, aſter letters of horning, is much the 
' fame as the E ink Executions upon outlawries; and an appeal againſt 
the king's pardon, in caſes of murder, by the next of kin to the deceaſed, 
is admitted in Scotland as well as in England. Many other uſages are 
the ſame in both kingdoms. I cannot, however, diſmiſs. this head with - 
out one obſervation, which proves the ſimilarity between the Engliſh and 
_ © Sootch conſtitutions, which 1 believe has been mentioned by no author. 
In old times, all the freebolders' in Scotland met together. in preſence of 
the king, Who was ſeated on the top of a hillock, which, in the old 


F 


Scotch conſtitutions, is called the Moot, or Mute-bill;; all national affairs 


were here tranſacted ; © judgments given, and differences ended. This 
Moot-hill J apprehend to be of the ſame nature as the Saxon Folc-moie, 
and to ſignify no more than the hill of eee, Per ©65t5 4 8 
5 1 Though thewwriters of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too fond 
of ſyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman authors, 
and other evidences, hat Scotland was formerly inhabited by different 
people. The Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhabitants; the Picts, 
| Badens were the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belgic 
SGauls, above fourſcore years before the deſcent" of Julius Czfar ; and 
© who ſettling in Scotland were joined of Wes numbers of their country- 
„men, that were driven northwards by thi Romans. The Scots moi 1 
3 4 5 Ha Aa ; 
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bably, were à nation of adventurers from the ancient Scythia, wh had 
ſerved in the armies on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, 
after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the coun- 
try. The tract lying ſouthward of the Forth, appears to have been in- 
habited by the Saxons, and by the Britons who formed the kingdom of 
Alcuith, the capital of which was Dumbarton: but all theſe people in 
proceſs of time, were ſubdued by the Scots, © 
Having premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for we to inveſtigate the 
conſtitution of Scotland from its fabulous, or even its early ages. It is 
ſufficient to add to what I have already ſaid upon that head, that they 
ſeem to have been as forward as any of their ſouthern neighbours in the 
arts of war and government. VVV 
It does not appear that che Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabitante 

of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before 
cola, anno 79. The name of the prince he fought with was Galdus, by 
Tacitus named Galgacus; and the hiſtory of that war is not only trat 
"mitted with great precifion, but corroborated by the remains of the Ro- 
man encampments and forts,” raifed by Agricola in his march towards 

\ 'Dunkeld, the capital of the Caledoniatis. The brave ſtand made by 
'Galdus againſt that great general, does honour to the valour of both 'peg- 
f — ; and the ſentiments of the Caledonian concerning the freedom and 
independency of his country, appear to hive warmed the noble hiſts- 428 
tian with the ſame generous , Toe plain, bowevef, that Tacites 1488 
thought it for the honour of Agricola, to conceal ſome piirt of this war; a 
for though he makes his countrymen viftorious, yet they certamty re- 4 
turned ſouthward, to the province of the Horeſti, Which Was the county 1 
of Fife, without improvin enen eee | 
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"their ad wantig est: 7 One g 
-  Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according to the Seotch ifo- 
 rians,” the 21ſt in à lineal defcent from Fergus I. the founder” of their 
' monarchy ; and though this genealogy has of late been diſpated, yet no- 
thing can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, that the Caleds- 
' niane, or Scots, were governed by a ſaccefſion of brave and wiſe princes, 
during the abode of the Romans in Britain, - Their valiant” reſiſtance 
obliged Agricola himſelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 
to build the two famous pretentures or Walls, one between the Frith of Hl 
Clyde aud Forth ali mentioned; and the other een Tinmouth - 1m 
and the Solway Frith, which will bedefcribed'in our account of England, 11 
to defend the Romany from the Caledonians and Scots ; and which prove 
that the independence of the lattet was neverſubdued. 1525 1H 7, 
Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland about the'yeir 201 of the 
"Chriſtian æra, by Donald I“ The Pitts, who, as beine mentioned, 45888 
"were the deſcendants of che ancient Britons, forced' northwards by the — 
"Romans, had at this time gained a fooring in Storland'; add being often 1888 
deſeated by the ancient 1 "they joined the Romans againſt the Hi 
Scots and Caledonians, who were of the ſume original, and confidered 1 
themſelves as one people; ſo that the Scots monarehy ſuffered" a ſhort = 
. eclipſe : but it broke out with more luſtre than ever under Fergus II. who. St 
. recovered his crown 5 and his ſucceſſors gave many ſevere overthrows to . [ma 
5 e Wi 15 75 her 7 E667 193 * e 5 
When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as appears by Gild 
2 Britiſh hiſtorian, were a e and, in ee wie ths 
Ficts, invaded the Britons ; and having forced the Roman walls; drove _ [HEM 


tem to the very ſea; ſo that che Britous applied n 
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Bef: and in the famous letter, w ich they called heir, _ they tell 


them, that they had no choice left, but that of being allowed up by 
ap ſea, or periſhing by the ſwords of the een for ſo all nations 
re called who were not Roman, or under the Rowan protection. 
Dongard was then n of Scotland; and it appears from 5 oldeſt 
kiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable to rn = that: he 05 
on to the crown of Scotland {till continued i in the ly of 
erally\deſcended collaterally.; till the i inconveniences of. that — 
Kren were ſo much felt, that by degrees i it &ll into diſuſe, and wag 
at laſt ſertled in the right lng, 88 
About the year 796, the Scots were Zoverged by Ackaius, a prince ſo 
much reſpected, that his friendſhip was courted by Charlemagne, and a 
was concluded between them, which contiowcd inviolate while the 


monarchy of Scotland had an exiſtence. No fact of 10 antiquity is 


better onreſted then this league, together with the great ſervice. performed 


by the learned men of Scotland, N valt . of that 


; <q conqueror, as bas been already obſe na t he article, of learn- 
The Picts ſtill remained in Scptland, as @ ſeparate nation, and were 
pn enough to make war OREN the Scots; who, about the Fear $45 
- when Kenneth Mac Alpin was Ne finally fubdued the 
but not in the ſavage mannner mend doned by ſome a Ma by, ——2 
pation. '1\For he obliged them to incor rate + e wich their con- 
_ by taking their ee a ac Friis their 22 The ſucceſ- 
of Kenneth Mas Alpin maintg r 455 wurs with the 
Harv 1 5 ops 


3 


"Saxons on the ſouthward, _ The. 
—— the eaſt ; who, being maſters of 2 ſea, haraſſed 
werful invaſions. The latter, however, were more — ale Fg the 
ngliſhy.for while the Danes were erecting a e 5 the 
were every where overthrown in Sco by bloody ba 3 


driven out of the kingdom. The, Saxon and monate 2. Who then 
governed England, were nat more, ſueceſaful again tbe eo { who.muip- 
. their freedom and ncys not.only e ut 


againſt their ohn kings, when they W them, 0 cad angered, e feu- 
* law was introduced among 
Malcolm III. commonly valle led M colm . Mens 410. 3 
worde which f gnify wr ge e maſt prabaþly.f DE" LEUNG) 
Was the gighty-fÞxth; king; of Scoplapd, from Fergus I. 
er ef the'-monerchy.; the focty- ſeventh from 4 ey — — II. and 
the twenty-ſecond from Kenneth III. who; has 7000 om of Li 
Pics. Every, reader ho is acquainted Feb. the tr 
written by che inimitable kn ya and: e 
delivered by hifforians, can be no ſtrange 
ther, atid his own. hiſtory p vlaus l hs e the $08) in ahe y 
4057. He was x wile aud magnanimous prince, and in, no reſpect } 


-atwar; He married 
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ee Duncan II. whoſe legitimacy was diſputed, | They were ſue- 
ceeded by Edgar, the ſon of Malcolm III. Who was à wiſe and valiant 
prince; he was ſucceeded by Alexander I, and upon his death, David 1. 
mountedithegbronde;: i 3 55 pl ps 147 COS CEL n 
Notwithſtanding the endeavours. of ſome . hiſtoriang to; conceal. What 
they cannot deny, I mean the glories of this reign, it, yet appears, that 
David was one of the greateſt princes of his age, whether: we: regard 
him as a man, a warrior, or 4 legiflator, The noble actionsthe perform- 
ed in tho ſervice of his niece, the empreſs Maud, in her competition wih 
king Stephen for the Engliſh erown, give us the higheſt, idea of his; vir- 
tues, as they could be the reſult only of duty and Ne To bim 
Henry II. the mightieſt prince of his age, owed his crown; and his 
poſſeſſions in England, joined to the Kingdom of Scotland, placed David's 
power nearly.on an equality with that of England, hen copfined-to this 
iſland, His actions and adventures, and the reſources he always. found in 
his own courage, prove him to haye been à hero of the firſt-rank, If he 
appeared to be too laviſh to churchmen, aud in bis religious eridowments, 
we are to conſider; [theſe were the only means by Which he. could then 


civilize his kingdom: and the code of laws I have already mestionęd to 


have been drawn up by him, do his memory immortal honor. They 
are ſaid to have been compiled under his inſpection by learned men, 
whom he aſſembled from all parts of Eürope in his magnifleent abbey of 
Melroſs, He was ſucceeded by his grandſoh, Malcolm IV. and he b 

| William ſurnamed from his valour the Lion. William's ſon Alexander II. 
was ſucceeded in 1249, by Alexander III. who was a good king. He 
married, firſt, Margaret eee e III. of England, by whom 
he had Alexander, the prince who married the earl of Flanders's daughter; 
David, and Margaret who married Hangowan, or, as ſome call him, Eric, 
fon to Magnus LV. king of Norway, who: bore to him à daughter nam- 
ed Margaret, commonly. called the Maiden of Norway : in Whom king 
William's whole poſterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the 
deſcendants of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm IV. 


and king William. 17 | NEW, ; 3 JJC F445 423 ; 
have been the more particular in this detail, becauſe ĩt was productive 
of great events. Upon the death of Alexander III. John Baliol, who was 
great grand-fon to David earl of Huntingdon, by his elder daughter Mars 
garet, and Robert Bruce (RET to the great king Robert Bruce) 
e to the ſame earl of Huntingdon, by his younger Gavghter Iſabel, 
came competitors for the crown of Scotland. The laws of- ſucceſſion, 
which were not then ſo well eſtabliſhed in Europe as they:are at preſent, 
rendered the caſe. pl ern Both parties were al moſt equally matched 
in intereſt ; but after i confuſed inrerregnum of ſome years, the great 
nobility agreed in referring the decifion to Edward I. of England, the 
moſt politic, ambitious prince of his age. He accepted tlie office of ar- 
bitgr ; büt having long had, an eye to the crown of Scotland, he revired 
ſome obſolete abſurd claims of its dependency. upon that of England; 
and finding that Baliol was, diſpoſed to hold it by that diſgraceſul tenpre, - 
Edward awarded it. to him: but afterwards dethroned him, and treated 


% 


bim as a-flave, without Baliol's reſenting it. 
After this, Edward _ many endeavours to annex their cron to his own; 
nich were often defeated; and though Edward for a ſhort time made 
bimſelf maſter of Scotland, yet the Scots were ready to revolt againſt him 

U exery favourable opportunity. Thoſe of them who were ſo zealouſly 
| bad vey di , oe an 
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attached to the independence of their country, as to be reſolved to hazard 
every thing for it, were indeed but few, compared to thoſe in the intereſt 
of Edward aud Baliol, which was the ſame ; and for ſome time they were 
obliged to temporize. Edward availed himſelf of their weakneſs and his 
own power. He accepted of a formal ſurrender of the crown of Baliol, 
to whdm he allowed a pens but detained him in England ; and ſent 
every nobleman in Scotland, whom he in the leaſt ſuſ] , to different 
priſons in or near London. He then forced the Scots to fign inftruments 
_ of their ſubjection to him; and moſt barbarouſly carried off, or deſtroyed 


all the monuments of their hiſtory, and the evidences of their indepen- 
ey; and particularly the famous fatidical or prophetic ſtone, which is ſtill 


| Co be ſeen in Weſtminſter- Abbey. | 
| Thee ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenſible of their 
_"flavery,- revived in them the ideas of their freedom; and Edward, findin 
their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, endeavoured to careſs them, and at- 
| fected to treat them on a footing of an equality with his own ſubjects, by 
projecting an union, the chief articles of which have ſince taken place be- 
deen the two kingdoms, The Scotch patriots treated this project with diſ- 
dain, and united under the brave William Wallace, che trueſt hero of his 
age, to expel the Engliſh. Wallace performed actions that entitle him to 
eternal renown, in executing this ſcheme. Being however no more than a 
Private gentleman, and his popularity daily increaſing, the Scotch nobi- 


-  lity, among whom was Robert Bruce, the fon of the firſt competitor, be- 


a gan to ſuſpect that he had an eye upon the crown, eſpecially after he had 

feated the earl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of Scotland, in the batile 
of Stirling, and had reduced the garriſons of Berwick and Roxburgh, 
and was declared by the ſtates of Scotland their proteftor. Their jealouſy 
operated ſo far, that they formed violent cabals againſt the brave Wal. 


- Jace. Edward, upon this once more invaded Scotland, at the head 


of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army England had ever ſeen, 
for it conſiſted of 80,000 foot, 3000 horſemen completely armed, and 
| $70 light armed; and was attended by a fleet to ſupply it with provi- 
Hons. Theſe, beſides the troops who joined him in Scotland, formed an 
irreſiſtible body: Edward, however, was -obliged to divide it, reſerving 
tze command of 40, oco of his beſt troops to himſelf, . With theſe he 
attacked the Scotch army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their diſpute 
ran fo high, chat the brave . regent was deſerted by Cumming, the molt 
. powerful nobleman in Scotland, -and at the head of the beſt diviſion of his 
countrymen. Wallace, whoſe tropps did not exceed 30,000, 2 ing thus 
betrayed, was defeated with vaſt laſs, but made an orderly retrext; during 
which he found means to have a canference with Bruce, and to oonvince 
him of his error in joining with Edward, Wallace flill continued in arms, 
and performed many gallant actions againſt the Engliſh; but was betraycd 
into the hands of Edward, who moſt ungenerouſly put him to death at Lon- 
don, as traitor zbut be died himſelf, as he was preparing to renew his in- 
vation of Scotland with a ſtill more deſalating ſpirit of ambition, after have 
ing defttoyed, according to the beſt hiſtorians, 100,000 of her inhabitants. 
Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk; but not before he had in- 
ſpired his fon, who was a priſoner at large about the Englifh court, with 
the glorious reſolution: of vindicating his own rights, and his country * 
independeney. He eſcaped from London, a5 with his own h 
killed Cumming, for his attachment to Edward; and after collecting! 
few patriots, among whom were his own four brothers, he aſſumed tb® 


-crowny but was defeated by the Engliſh (who had a great army 18 
on dae 
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Scotland) at the battle of Methven. After this defeat, he fled with one 
or two friends to the Weſtern Iſles, and parts of Scotland, where his fa- 
tigues and ſufferings were as ary” comets” as 'the courage with which he 
and his few friends bore them (the lord Douglas eſpecially) was incre- 
dible. Though his wife and daughter were ſent priſoners to England, 
where the beſt of his friends, and two of his brothers, were put to death, 
yet ſuch was his perſevering ſpirit, that he recovered all Scotland, ex- 
cu_ the caſtle of Stirling, and improved every advantage that was 
given him by the diſſipated conduct of Edward II. who raiſed an army 
more numerous and better appointed till than that of his father, to make 
a total conqueſt of Scotland, It is ſaid that it conſiſted of 100,000 men, 
though this has been ſuppoſed to be an exaggerated computation :..however, 
it is admitted that the army of Bruce did not exceed 30,000 ; but all of 
them heroes who had been bred up in a deteſtation of tyranny. 7 
Edward, who was not deficient in point of courage, led this mighty 
hoſt towards Stirling, then beſieged by Bruce; who had choſen with the 
teſt judgment, a camp near Bannockburn. The chief officers under 
ward were, the earls of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir 
Giles Argenton. "Thoſe under Bruce were, his own. brother Sir Ed» 
ward, who, next to himſelf, was reckoned to be the beſt knight in Scot» 
land ; his nephew Randolf carl of Murray, and the young lord Walter, 
high-ſteward of Scotland. Edward's attack of the Scotch 'army was ex- 
ceedingly furious, and required all the courage and firmneſs of Bruce 
and his friends to reſiſt it, which they did fo effectually, that they gained 
one of the moſt complete victories that is recorded in hiſtory, The . 
great loſs of the Engliſh fell upon the braveſt part of their troops, who 
were led on by Edward in Nr againſt Bruce himſelf, The Scotch 
writers make the loſs of the Engliſh to amount to 50, ooo men, Be that 
23 it will, there certainly never was a more total defeat, though the con- 
querors loſt 4000. The flower of the Engliſh nobility were either killed 
or taken priſoners. _ Their camp, which was immenſely rich, and calcu- 
lated for the purpoſe rather of a triumph than a campaign, fell into the 
hands of the Scots : and Edward himſelf with a few foltowers, favoured 
by the goodneſs of their horſes, were purſued by Douglas to the gates of 
Berwick, from whence he eſcaped in a fiſhing boat. This great and de- 
Cifive battle happened in the year e ES een 
The remainder of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the maſt glorious ſuc= 
ceſſes ; and ſo well did his nobility underſtand the rinciples of civil li- 
berty, and fo unfettered were they by religious conſiderations, that, in a 
letter they ſent to the pope, they acknowledged that they had ſet aßde 
Baliol for debaſing the crown by holding it of Evigland ; and that they 
would do the fame by Robert, if he ſhould make the like attempt. Ro- 
bert having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to Ireland, 
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. That the Scots of thoſe days were better acquainted with Mars than the Males, * 
= be ſeeu from a ſcoffing ballad, made on this memorable victory, which begins 38 


Os: a - | 
, Maydens of England ſore may'ye mourn, 1 5 
For zour lemmons zou have loſt at Bannockburn. 
e 5 Wich heve a ld 
25 What ho! ween'd the king of Engtan l, 
30? ſoon to have won all Scetla dame. 
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at the head of an army, with which he conquered the greateſt part of 
that kingdom, and was proclaimed its king; but by expoling himſelf too 
much, he was killed. Robert, before his death, which happened in 1328, 
made an advantageous peace with England; and when he died, he was ac- + 
knowledged to be indiſputabl- the greateſt hero of his ages .. 
The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith under 
Robert I. who was ſucceeded by his ſon David II. He was a virtuous 
prince, but his abilities, both in war and peace, were eclipſed by his bro- 
ther - in- l and enemy Edward HI. of England, whoſe ſiſter he married. 
Edward, who was as keen as any of his predeceſſors upon the conqueſt of 
Scotland, eſpouſed the cauſe of Baliol, ſon to Baliol the original com- 
petitor. His progreſs was at firſt amazingly rapid; and he and Edward 
defeated the royal party in many bloody battles; but Baliol was at laſt 
driven out of his uſurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David had 
the misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Durham: 
and after continuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid 100,000 
marks for his ranſom ; and died in peace, without ifs, in the year 1371. 
The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, by its 
head having been married to the daughter uf Robert 1. The firſt king of 
that name was Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince. He was A edel by 
his ſon Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from reign- 
ing; ſo that he was forced to truſt the government to Bis brother, the 
duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, who ſeems to have had an eye to 
the crown for his own family. Robert, upon this, attempted to ſend 
his ſecond ſon to France; but he was moſt ungenerouſly intercepted by 
Henry IV. of England; and, aſter ſuffering à long captivity, he was 
obliged to pay an exorbitant ranſom, During the impriſonment of James 
in England, the military glory of the Scots was carried to its greateſt 
height in France, where they ſupported that tottering monarchy againſt 
. and their generals obtained ſome of the firſt titles of the king - 
om. e air RD I Es 3 | 
James the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scotland, diſcovered 
great talents for government, enacted many wiſe laws, and was beloved by 
the people. He had received an. excellent education fn England on 
the reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he faw the feudal ſyſtem refin 
from many of the imperfections which, {till adhered to it in his own king- 
dom; he determined therefore to abridge the oyergrown power of the no- 
'  bles, and to recover ſuch lands as had been unjuſtly wreſted from the 
crown during his minority and the preceding reigns : but the execution 
of theſe defigns coſt him his life, he being murdered in his bed by ſome 
of the chief nobility in 1437, and the 44th year of his age. | 


Along minority ſucceeded; but James II. would probably have equalled 


| 
| 


„ 
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the greateſt of his anceſtors both in warhke and civil virtues, had he not : 
been ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannon, in the thir- | 
teenth "_ of his age, as he was beſieging · che caſtle of Roxburgh, which tor 


was defended by the Engliſh. | EE | 
Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to females, and many of the 
the errors of a feeble mind, are viſible in the conduct of James III. and her 
his turbulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion of his ſubjects, being ſlain in lore 
battle in 1488, aged-thinry-five, eee. Ot Ih 
Hs ſon, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhed prinee of the age: he Bot 
was naturally generous and brave: he loved magnificence, he delighted in fub 
war, and was eager. to obtain fame. He encouraged and protected the tet; 


* comynerce of his ſubjects, ſo that they greatly increaſed in riches ; 0 


PPT —*˙— Ä 


2 
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army wers ſo much d 1 | y 
to diſband, when a ſmall body of Engliſh horſe appeared, not exceeding 
ive hundred. A panic ſeized the Scots, who immediately took to flight, | 
| ſuppoſing themſelves to be attacked by the whole Engliſh army. The 
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the come of James, at the time öf his marriage with Henry VIPs daugh- 


ter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not cure him 


of his family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, in whoſe cauſe he 


raſhly entered, and was killed, with the flower of his nobility, by the 
. Engliſh, in the battle of Flodden, anno 1513, and the fortieth year of 


,,,, . at tt | A" LN 
The minority of his fon, James V. was long and turbulent: and when 
he grew up, he married two French ladies; the firſt Being daughter to 
the king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted 


the court of ſeſſion, enacted many Talutary laws, and greatly promoted 


the trade of Scotland, particularly the working of the mines. At this 


time the balance of 1 was ſo equally poifed between the contending 
ch 


princes of Europe, that James's friendſhip was courted by the pope, the 
emperor, the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. of England, 
from all whom he received magnificent preſents, But James took little 
ſhare in foreign affairs; he ſeemed. rather to imitate his predeceſſors in 


their attempts to humble the nobility; and the doctrines of the Reforma- 


tion beginning to be propagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the inſti- 
ation of the clergy, to a religious perſecution, though it is generally be- 


| eved that, bad he lived longer, he would have ſeized all the church re- 2 
- venues ih-the imitation of Henry. However, having rather flighted ſome 


friendly overtures made to him by the King of England, and thereby 


given great umbrage to that prince, a war at length broke out between 
them. A large army, under the command of the duke of Norfolk, en- 
tered Scotland, and ravaged the country north of the Tweed. After 


this ſhort expedition, the Engliſh army retired to Berwick. Upon thig, 
the king of Scotland ſent ten thouſand men to the weſtern borders, who 


entered England; at Sclway Fh; and he bimſelf followed them at a 


great offence to the nobility and the army, by imprudently depriving their 

general, lord Maxwell, of his commiſfion and conferring the command 

on Oliver Sinclair, a 1 8 gentleman, Who was his favourite. The 
Uguſted with this alteration, that they were read: 


0 


mall diftapce, ready en them upon occaſion. But he ſoon after gaye 


Englim horſe, ſeeing them flee with ſuch precipitation, | cloſely purſue 
them, and flew great numbers, taking priſoners ſeven lords, two hun- 


dred gentlemen, ànd eight hundred ſoſdiers, with twenty-four pieces of 


ordance. This diſaſter ſo much affected king James, that it threw him 


into a fit of illneſs, of xhich be ſoòn after died, on the 14th of Decem- | 


1, 1842 e 1 y 

His daughter and ſueceſſox. Mary was but a few hours old at the 
time of her father's death, Her beauty, her miſconduct, and her miſ- 
fortunes, are alike famous in hiſtory. it is ſufficient here to ſay, that 
uring her minority, and while The was wife to Francis II. of France, 
the Reformation advanced in Scotland: that being called to the throne of 
her anceſtors, while a widow, ſhe married her own couſin- german, the 


lord Darnley, whoſe untimely death hath given riſe to much controverſy. 


e confequence of her huſband's death, and of her marriage with 
Bothwell who was conſidered as his murderer, was an inſurrection of her 
ſubjects, from whom ſhe fled into England, where ſhe was ungenerouſly 
detained a priſoner for eighteen years, and afterwards, on motives of ſtate 
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licy beheaded by queen Elizabeth in 1587, in the ſorty-ſixth year of 
er age. | 5% 2 2 5 
Mary's ſon, 1 VI. of Scotland, ſucceeded, in right of his blood 
from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the English 
crown, after ſhewing conſiderable abilities in the government of Scotland, 
This union of the two crowns, in fact, deſtroyed the independency, as it 
impoveriſhed the people of Scotland: for the ſeat of 22 bein 
removed to England, their trade was checked, their agriculture neglected, 
and their gentry obliged to ſeek for bread in other countries, James, 
after a ſplendid, but troubleſome reign over his three kingdoms, left them 
in 1625, to his ſon, the unfortunate Charles 1. That prince, by his de. 
ſporic principles and conduct, induced both his Scottiſli and his Engliſh 
ſubjects to take up arms againſt him: and, indeed, it was in Scotland 
that the ſword was firſt 1 Charles, But when the royal party 
was totally defeated in England, the king put himſelf into the power of 
the Scottiſh army; they at firſt treated him with reſpect, but afterwardy 
delivered him up to the Engliſh parliament, on condition of their pay- 
ing 400,000 pounds to the Scots, which was ſaid to be due to them be 
arrears, However, the Scots afterwards made ſeveral bloody, but un- 
ſucceſsful attempts, to reſtore his ſon, Charles II. That prince was 
- _ finally defeated by Cromwell, at the battle of Worceſter, 165 1, after 
which, to the time of his reſtoration, the commonwealth of Rho and 
the protector, gave law to Scotland. I have, in another place, touched 
on the moſt material parts of Charles's reign, and that of his deluded 
brother, James VII. of Scotland, and IT. of England, as well as of king 
William, who was ſo far from being a friend to Scotland, that, relying on 
bis royal word to her parliament, ſhe was N '5 to the brink of ruin. 
The ſtate of parties in England, at the accefſion of queen Anne, was 
ſuch, that the Whigs once more had recourſe to the Scots, and offered 
them their own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate Union as it 
now ſtands. It was long before the majority of the Scotch parliament 
would liſten. to the propoſal ; but at laſt, partly from : conviction, and 
partly through the force of money diſtributed” among the needy nobili 
it was agreed to; fince which event, the kidory of Scodand becomes thi 
Tame. with that of England. . VV 
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Length 380 do and 56 North latitudde. 
edc 3561 ane 1 1 Eaſt and 6-20 Welt longitude, | 


' CLinart any IEE langeſt day in the northern parts, contains 
{7 e 17 hours ze minutes; and the ſhorteſt in the 
ſuuthern, near 8 hours. It is bounded on the north, by that part of the 
Inland called Scotland; on the eaſt, by the German ocean ; on the welb 
by St. George's Channel; and on the ſouth, by the Engliſh Channel, 
hich parts it from France, and congaing 49,450 ſquare miles. 1 
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The ſituation,” by the ſea waſhing it on three ſides, renders England li- 
able to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on part of 
the ſea-coaſts are often viſited by agues and fevers, On the other hand, 
it prevents the extremes of heat and cold, to which other places, lying in 
the ſame degree of latitude, are ſubject; and it is, on that account, friend» 
ly to the Fe ae of the inhabitants in general, eſpecially thoſe who live 
on a dry ſoil. To this fituation likewiſe we are to aſcribe that perpetual 
verdure for which England is remarkable, occaſioned by refreſhing ſhow- 
ers and the warm vapours of the fea, *' | 2 ag 
NaME AND DIVISIONS, Antiquaries are divided with d to 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. I the etymology of the word England; ſome. 
derive it from a Celtic word, ſignifying a level country; but I prefer be 
common etymology,” of its being derived from Anglen, a province now 
ſubje& to his Daniſh majeſty, which furniſhed a great part of the original 
Saxon adventurers into this iſland, In the time of the Romans, the Whole 
iſland went by the name of Britannia. The word Brit, according to Mr. 
Camden, fignified painted or ſtained ; the ancient inhabitants being fa» 
mous for painting Note bodies; other antiquaries, however, do not agt 
in this etymology. The weſtern tract of England, which is almoſt ſepa- 
rated from the reſt by the rivers Severn and Dee, is called Wales, or the 
land of firangers, becauſe inhabited by the Belgic Gauls, who were driven - 
thither by the Romans, and were ſtrangers to the old natives. Ss 
When the Romans provinciated England they divided it into, 


r which « { the ſouthern parts of the king - 
de. Britangia, Secunds, containing the weſtern parts, comprehending 
Wales, And. I en 


3. Maxima Cafarienfis, which reached from the Trent as far north - 
ward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle; and fone» 
times as far as that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth and Clyde. 
To theſe diviſions ſome add the Flavia Cæſarienſis, which: they ſuppoſe 
to contain the midland countie. „ 3 
When the Saxons invaded England abont the year 450, and when they 
were eſtabliſhed in the year 582, their chief leaders appropriated to them · 
ſelves, after the manner of the other northeru canquerors, the countries 
which each had been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering ; and the whole 
formed a heptarchy, or politica] repyblic, conſiſting of ſeven kingdom. 
But in time of war, a chief was choſen out of "the. ſeven kings ; for which 3 


reaſon I call it a political republic, its conſtitution greatly reſembling that 
of ancient Greece. „ F 
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Circuits. Counties. Chief Tode 

V N - of , Sudbury, Wotton, & Marſh- 

3 V el 
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Middleſex is hot comprehended ; and Cheſhire i is left out of theſe « cix- 
evits, becauſe, being a county palatine, it enjoys municipal laws and 


— ap | * ſame 8 be 1 15 of Wales, which 1s Graded 3 into four 
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12 Counties 


x2 Boroughs (Pembroke two, Merioneth none), . 1. 5 ; 
ne each ||) — eee e x2 en 18. 


33 Sbires — „ 
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$7 Cities and Boroughs — F— _ 15 burgelſes, 
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'Befides, the 52 counties into which England and Wales are divided; 


there are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtrits, to which the 


liberties and juriſdictions peculiar to a county haye been gras by royal 
charter. Thus the city of London is a county diſtinct from Middleſex 3 
the cities of York, Cheſter, Briſtol, Exeter, Norwich, Worceſter, and 


the towns of Kingſton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle upon Tyne, are coun- 
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ties of themſelves, diſtinct from thoſe in which they lie. The ſame may + 


be ſaid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and bath within 
its juriſdiction a ſmall territory of two miles on the north fide of the 


river; | 


Under the naine of a town, boroughs and cities. are contained: for _ 


| every borough, or city is a town, though every town is not a borough or 
city. A borough is ſo called, becauſe it ſends up burgeſſes to parhamentz 


and this makes the difference between a village or town, and a botoughs. - = 


Some boroughs are corporate, and ſome not corporate; and though de- 


cayed, as Old Sarum, they ſtill ſend burgeſſes to parliament. A city is 


2 corporate borough, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a biſhop, for if | 6 in 
the biſhoprie be diſſolved, yet the city remains. To have ſuburbs proves : 


it to be a city. Some cities are alſo counties, as before mentioned. 

S801L, Als, SEASONS, AND WATER.] The ſoil of England and Wales 
differs in each county, not ſo mueh from the nature of the ground, though 
that muſt be admitted to occaſion a very conſiderable alteration, as from 


the progreſs which the inhabitants of each county have made in the cul- 
tivation of lands and gardens, the draining of marſhes, and many other 


local improvements, which are here carried to a much greater degree of per- 


fection than they are perhaps in any other part of the world, if we except 
China, To enter upon particular ſpecimens and proofs-of theſe improve- 
ments, would require a large volume. All that can be ſaid therefore is in 
general, that if no-unkindly ſeaſon happen, England produces corn, not 
only ſufficient to maintain her own inhabitants, but to "Ing large ſums of 
ready money for her exports. The benefits, however, from theſe ex- 


ports have ſometimes tempted the inbabitants to carry out of the king» 


dom more grain than could be conveniently ſpared, and have laid the 


poor under diſtreſs : for which reaſon exportations have been ſometimes 


checked by government. No nation exceeds England in the productions 
of the garden, which have come to ſuch perfection, that the rareſt of fo- 


reign früitz have been cultivated here with ſucceſs. If any farther proof 
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of this ſhould be requiied, let it be remembered, that London and its 
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in 12-miles diſtance, 


= ENDL AND: 
neighbourhood, though 27 N by about 1,000,000 inhabitants, is plen- 


tifully ſupplied with all of fruits and vegetables from grounds with- 


The foil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted for rearing tim- 


| ber; ahd the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and gen- 


tlemen, and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the ſame 
time. Some have obſerved. a decay of that oak timber which anciently 
formed the great fleets that England put to ſea ; but as no public com- 


plaints of this kind have been heard, it may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores 
are ſtill in reſerve; unleſs it may be thought that our ſhip-yards have 


lately been partly ſupplied from America, or the Baltic. 


As to air, I can add but little to what I have already ſaid concernin 
the climate . In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours waft 
from the Atlantic Ocean by weſterly winds ; but they are ventilated by 
winds and ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpect England is to foreigners, and people 


© of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unſalubrious. It cannot, 


however, be denied, that in England the weather is ſo exceſſively capri- 


- cious, and unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many of the in 


May the 


| birants are induced to fly to foreign countries, in hopes of obtaining a re- 


novation of their health. *' \ ; Es | 
After what we have obſerved in the Engliſh air, the reader may form 
ſome idea of its ſeaſons, which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of no 
deſcription. Spring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each other, but 
in what month their different appearances take place is very undetermined. 
The ſpring begins ſometimes in February, and ſometimes in April. In 
face of the country is often covered with hoary froſt inſtead of 
bloſſoms. The beginning of June is ſometimes as cold as in the middle 
of December, yet at other times the thermometer riſes in that month as 


i ws He it does in Italy. Even Auguſt has. its viciſſitudes of heat and 


cold, and upon an average September, and next to it October, are the 
two moſt agreeable months in the year. The natives ſometimes experi- 
ence all the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of one day, cold, temperate, 
hot, and mild weather. After ſaying thus much, it would be in vain to 


attempt any farther deſcription of the Engliſh ſeaſons. Their inconſtancy, 


however, is not attended with the effects that might be naturally appre- 


hended. A fortnight, or at moſt thfee weeks, generally make up the 


» 


difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of the earth : and it is 
hardly ever obſerved that the inhabitants ſuffer by a hot ſummer. Even 
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»The climate of Ragan has more advantages than are generally allowed it, if 
we admit the opinion af King Charles the Second upoy this ſnbje&, which is corro- 


| borated by that of Sir William Temple: and it may be obſerved, that they were 


both travellers. I muſt needs add one thing (ſays Sir William, in his Miſcellanea, 
art ii. p. 114. edit. $ya. 2690.) in favour of our climate, which. I heard the king 
4 | I thought new and right, and truly like a king of England, that loved an 


'C 
4 We | 
- * eſteemed his own country. It was in reply to ſome company that were reyiling our 
_ © climate, 'and extolling rhoſe of Italy and Spain, or at leuft of France. He faid, | 
„% He thought that was the beſt climate where he could be abroad” in the air with 
44 pleaſure, or at leaſt without trouble or inconvenience, «the ; moſt days in the year, 


« and the moft hours in the day; and this he thought he could be in Englaud,. more 


et than in any country he knew- in Furope.” And I believe (adds Sir William) it is 


© ſeaſons are leſs treatable (or moderate) thay they are with us," - 


true, not only of the hot and the cold, but even among our neighbours in France 
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the greateſt irregularity, and the moſt unfavourable appearatices of the 


ſeaſons, are not, as in other countries, attended with famine, and very 
ſeldom with ſcarcity. Perhaps this, in a great meaſure, may be owing 


to the vaſt improvements of agriculture, for when ſcarcity hag been com- 


| plained of, it generally, if not always, proceeded from the exceflive ex- 
portations of grain on account of the drawback, and the profit of the 


In ſpeaking of water, I do not include rivers, brooks, or lakes; I mean 
waters for the common conveniencies of life, and thoſe that have mineral 
qualities. The champaign parts of England are generally ſupplied with _ 


| excellent ſprings and fountains ; though a diſcerning palate may perceive, 


that they frequently contain ſome mineral impregnation. In ſome very 
| high lands, the inhabitants are diſtreſſed for water, and N 
by trenches, or Ggging deep wells. The conſtitutions of the Engliſh, 
and the diſeaſes to which. they are liable, have rendered them extremely 

_ inquiſitive after falubrious waters, for the recovery and preſervation of 
their health; fo that England contains as many mineral wells, of 


- known efficacy, as perhaps an hr nga in the world. The moſt cele- 
n 


| brated are the hot baths of Bath and Briſtol in Somerſetſhire, and of 
Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire ; the mineral waters of Tunbridge, 
Epſom,” Harrowgate, and Scarborough, Sea water is uſed as commonly 
2s any other for medicinal purpoſes ; and fo delicate are the tones of the 
Engliſh fibres, that the patients can perceive, both in drinking and bath= 
ing, a difference between the ſea-water of one coaſt and that of anniby Ke. 
25 Pies or THE aha The induſtry of the Engliſh is ſuch, as 
Ax p MOUNTAINS, to ſupply the abſence of thoſe favours which 
nature has ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome foreign'climates, and in many 
reſpects even to exceed them. No nation in the world can equal the tul- 
tivated of England in beautiful ſcenes. The variety of high-lands 
and low-lands, the former gently ſwelling, and both of them forming 
proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant imagination, the corn and meadow 
ground, the intermixtures of encloſures and er eee the noble ſeats, 
- comfortable houſes, cheerful villages, and well · ſtocked farms, often riſing 
in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, decorated with the 
moſt vivid colours of nature, are inexpreſſible. The moſt. barren ſpots 
are not without their verdure ; but nothing can give us a higher idea of 
the Engliſh induſtry, than obferving that ſome of the | org d counties 
in the kingdom are naturally the moſt barren, but rendered fruitful by la- 
bour. Upon the whole, it may be ſafely affirmed, that no country in 
Europe equals England in the beauty of its proſpects, or the opulence of 
its inhabitants. i EL BE 8 
Though England is full of delightful rifing grounds, and the moſt en- 
chanting ſlopes, yet it contains few mountains. The moſt noted are the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, 
the Cheviot-hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Mal- 
rern ia Worceſterſhire, Corſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekin in Shrop- 
ſhire 3 with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowdon in Wales. In general, 
however, Wales, and the northern parts may be termed mountainous. - 
+  Rivens AND LaKes.] The rivers in England add greatly to its beauty, 
'a8 well as its opulence. The Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in the world, 
riſes on the-copfines of Glouceſterſhire, a little 8. W. of Sener and 
after receiyingcthe many tributary ſtreams of other rivers, it paſſes to Ox- 
bes then by Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, and Windſor. 
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neſs of materials for building 


or 


: encouragement of navigation. The great increaſe of riches, commerce, 
2 and inland trade, is now multiplying bridges, and the world cannot paral- 
. i lel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, and workmanſhip, thoſe lately 
og * erected at Weſtminſter and Black Friars, Batterſea, Putney, Kew, Rich- | 
2 mond, Walton, and Hampton-court have now bridges likewiſe over | 
the Thames, and others are | 
; the grounds on both fides, : : | 
5 Ihe river Medway which riſes near Tunbridge ; 
* at Sheerneſs, and is navigable for the largeſt fl | 
ö The Severn, reckoned the ſecond river for importance in Engla 
5 0 for 1 Nr riſes at Plinlimmon-hill in North Wales; ; 
* _ gable at | | 
5 fits Bridgenorth, Worceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the Up- 
; per Avon; after having paſſed Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth-weſt direction: 
f is near its mouth increaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges itſelf 
| into the Briſtol channel, near King-road ; and there lie. the great ſhips 
which CanngL get: ur to Briſtol. 0 ; 
. Staffortſhite$and running ſo 
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The lakes of England are few ; though it is —9 from biſtory and l. 
places from the fa ; 


the cheſnut beams and roofs remain Mill freſh and undecay 
though fome of them are hbove 600 years Ide. 


goodneſs the beſt Spaniſh copytr; yielding a proportionable quan- 
1 2 5 5115 . Thoſe" tin-works oe rde . | 


py above 70 ruby 


1 by roſes, and that of Wales = that prince's cap of feathets.” De- 


conſequence to the clothing trade, that its exportation is prohibited under 

erere penalties. © Pit and fea- coal is found in many counties of England 
ut tac” eie of London, to encourage the nurſe ty of feamen, ie chiefly _ 

ſnpphed from the pirs-of Northumberland, and the bioprie of Durham, 

The cargoes are ſhipped at Newcaſtle and Sunderland, and the expoyration 

of coals to other countries is a valuable article. 5 * . 
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„ DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND, ſuch improvements have been made 
in 1 and agriculture, even ſinee the beſt printed accounts We have 
bad of both, that much muſt be leſt to the reader's own obſervation and 


210 


experience. I have already touched upon the corn trade of England; 


but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty concerning the quantities of 


| Wheat, barley, rye, peus, beans, vetchet, oats, and other grain growin 


in the kingdom. Excellent inſtitutions for the improvement of agricul- 
ture are now common in England, and their members are ſo public · ſpirited 


as to print periodical accounts of their diſcoveries and experiments, Which 
ſerve to ſhew that agriculture and gardening om Loy carried to à much 
t. 


higher ſtate of perfection than they are in at pte Honey and ſaffron 


are natives of England. It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the moſt unin- 


formed reader, in what plenty the moſt excellent fruits, apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, nectarines, currants, gooſeberries, 
rafberries, and other hortulan productions, grow here; and what quanti- 
ties of eyder, perry, metheglin, and the like liquors, ate made in ſome 
counties. The cyder of Devon and Herefordſhire, when kept, and made 


of proper apples, and in a particular manner, is often preferred, by judi- 


ciqus palates, to French white wine, It is not enough to mention thoſe 


5 eee did we not obſerve the natives of England have made the 


m 
difterent fruits of the world their own, ſometimes by e culture, but 


. often by hot-beds, and other means of forcing nature. The Engliſh pine 


apples are delicious, and now plentiful. . Ihe ſume may be ſaid of other 

natives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Perſia, and Turkey. The Englih 
rapes are pleaſing to the taſte, but their flavour is not exalted enough 
r making of wine; and indeed wet weather injures the flavour of allt 


bother fine fruits raiſed here. Our kitchen gardens abound with all ſorts of 
_ greens, roots, and ſallads, in perfection; ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, 


cauliflowers, cabbages, coleworts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney beans, 
ſpiuage, beets, lettuce, celery, endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes, muſh- 
room, lecks, onzons, and ee... noon on 
Woad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire, as hemp and 
flax are in other counties. In nothing, however, have the Engliſh been 
more ſuceeſsful than in the cultivation of clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, faint- 


foin, lucern, and other meliorating graſſes - for. the ſoil. It belongs to 2 


botaniſt to recount the various kinds of uſeful and ſalutary herbs, ſhrubs, 


and roots, that grow in different parts of England. The ſeil of Kent, 


flex, Surry, and Hampſhire, is moſt "ator Chaps the difficult and ten- 


Ws culture of hops, which is now become a very conſiderabls article of 


With regard to AN MAL PRODUCTIONS, I ſhall begin with the qui- 
drupeds. he Engliſh axen are large and fat, but ſome prefer for the ta- 


dle the ſmaller breed of the Scotch and the Welch cattle, after grazing is 


\ Engliſh paſtures... The, Engliſh horſes are the beſt of any in the world, 
whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or docility. Incredi. 

bie have been the pains taken, by all ranks, for improving the breed of 
this favourite and noble animal, and the ſucceſs has been anſwerable-; | 


they no unite all the qualities and beauties of Indian, Perſian Arabian, 
_ Spaniſh, and other foreign horſes. The irriſiſtible ſpirit and weight of the 


Engliſh. cavalry, render them ſuperior to all others in war: and an Engliſh 
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encouraged in England, —_ £51. Wot Tha 
The Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds; thoſe that are valuable for their 


. 


raw equi pages on the ſtreets of London, are often particularly beautiful. 5 
The exportation of horſes has of late become a conſiderable article of come - 
mere. The breed of aſſes and mules begin likewiſe to be improved aud 


fleece, and thoſe that are proper for the table. The former are ver7 


large, and their fleeces conſtitute the original ſtaple commodity of Eng- 
land. I have been credibly informed, that in ſome counties the inhabi- 
tants are as curious in their breed of rams, as in thoſe of their horſes and 


dogs, and that in Lincolnſhire particularly, it is no uncommon thing for 


one of thoſe animals to ſell for zol. It muſt, however, be owned, that 


thoſe large fat 95 are very rank eating. It is thought that in England, 


twelve millions of fleeces are ſhorn annually, which, at a medium of 28, 
a fleece, makes 1, 200, oool. It is ſuppoſed, that by the fall of the value of 
the fleeces, during the, laſt years of the war, a fourth part of this ſum 
ought to be deducted, but now peace is reſtored, their price much advan- 


neſs to veniſon. | i bers . 4 „„ 
The Engliſh maſtiffs and bull- dogs are faid to be the ſtrongeſt and fiereeſt 
of the canine ſpecies in the world, but either, from the change of ſoil, or 
feeding, they degenerate in foreign: elimates. James I. of England by 
way of experiment, turned out two Engliſh bull dogs upon one of the 
fierceſt lions in the Tower, and they ſoon e The maſtiff, 
however, has all the courage of, the bull - dog, without its ferocity, und is 
ner gry. diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity and docility. All the different 
pecies of dogs that abound in other countries, for the field as well as do- 
meſtic uſes, are to be found in England. 0 GIN 
What I have obſerved of the degeneracy of the Engliſh dogs in foreign 
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barous diverſion to our ſportſmen. 
ing, and one of the true breed never leaves the pit alive without victory. 
proprietors and feeders of this generous animal, arc likewiſe extreme- 
ly curious as to his blood and pedig rem. 
Tame fowls are pretty much the ſame. in England as in other countries 
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geeſe, Wans, ducks, and tame pigeons. The wild ſort are bu 


FN 


woodcocks, growſe, quail, landrail, ſnipe, wood - pigeons, hawks. of 


larks, and a/great variety of ſmall birds; canary birds alſo breed in Eng- 


8 8 


of its fleſh and flavour, and is peculiar to England. 


7 


hn, Her rivers and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trout, eels, pike, 


mullet, bream, plaice, flounders, and craw-fiſh, befides a delicate lake fiſh 
called char, which is found in ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and Cum- 


3 


Y 


ces. The other kind of ſheep which are fed upon the downs, ſuch as thoſe 
of Banſtead, 7 and Devonſhire, where they have what the 
farmers call, a ſhort bite, is little, if at all, inferior in flayour and ſweet- 


berland, and as ſome ſay no where elſe. The ſea-fiſh are cod, magkatel, 
haddock, Whiting, berriogs, pilchards, ſkaite, ſoles. : The. joho-dory, 
found towards the weſtern coaſt, is reckagd + grant eee 


countries, is applicable to the Eng * cocks, which afford much bar- 
e courage of theſe birds is aſtoniſh- 


turkies, peacocks, commen poultry, ſuch as cocks, pullets and e | 
Karo, - 
wild geeſe, wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheaſans, e : 
if- 


ferent kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks, ravens, magpies, jack- | 
daws and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, 


land. The wheat-ear is by many preferred to the ortglan, for the delicacy ._ 
Few countries are better ſupplied than England with rirer and ſea- _ 


perch, ſmelts, carp, tench, bas gudgeons, roach, dace, grey 


* 


4 AE bother po fiſh wy found on . cod. me hell fiſhy 
they are chiefly oyſters, rhe propagation of which, upon their prop 

banks, requires a peculiur curare, 1 Sb ed, crabs, flirimps, al 
lops, one of the moſt delicious of ſhell-fiſhes, cockles, Wilks, pefiwitiktes, 
and mufcles, with nifny other ſmall mel ih, Abound in the Enylith feas, 
Tube whales chiefly vific the northern eoaſt; but great numbers of Porpoiſes 
and ſeals appear in the channel. After alt, the Ehgfifh have been, per- 

| Haps, wich great juſtice, accuſed of not paying | t attention to their 
Aſheries, Which are confiudd to u fei inen nde wie towns in the weſt of 
England. The beſt fiſh that edmes ts the tables of — — in London, 
are ſold by the Dutch to Englih boats, and that induſtfibus people even 
take them upon the Engliſh coaſts. "Great attention, it is rue, bas been 
paid within theſe forty years, to this important cbitcterh. Many public: 
Tien noblemen and gentlemen formed themfelves into a company fot 
e a Britiſh fiſhery. Large fums were ſubſcribed, and prid 
with unboutiged generofity. Buſſes aid other veſſels were built, and the 
moſt pleaſing ptofpects of ſucceſs preſented themſelyes to the public. They 
were, however, 'uniccountably diſappointed, 3 is Hard to fay from 
whiit catife, unleſs it was, that the price of Englim Tabdur was too dear for 


4 


Buchs the commodity to the market upon the ſame terms as the 


Wich regard to Teptiles, ſuch as adders, 'vipers, ſnakes, and worms; 
Ind inſects, ſuch as unte, grits, waſps, and flies, England is pretty much 
upon a par with the reſt 'of Europe; and the differehce, if any, becomes 
more proper for natural hiſtory than geography, 
- * POPULATION, 1HHaBITANTS, MAN! The exe tion of the Eng. 
ne, evsroMs, Ab Drykxsrons, J li conſtitution from the deſpo- 
tie powers exerciſed in foreign nations, hot excepting republics, is one 
great reaſon why it is very difficult to aſcertain the number of #nhabitants 
England; and yet it is certain that this might occafionally be done, by 
Parliament, without any violation of public libefty, ard probably ſoon 
will take place, With n they muſt be very 
f:Nible, When applied to England. The prodigious 1 of foreigners 
Who ſettle in the nation, the emigrations of inhabitants to America and 
- _ the iflands, their return from thence, and'the great number of hands em- 
 ployetin"ſhipping, are all öf them matters that tender any cafculatibn ex- 
_ tremely precarious. Upon the whole, T am apt to think thit England is 
mote populous" that the eſtimators uf her inhabitants are willing to allow. 
The war with Frunce and Spain before the laſt, annually employed about 
200,000 Engliſhmen, 'excluſive of Scotch and Itim, by fea and land; 
vnd its progreſs "carried off, by varfous means, very near that number. 
The decay of population was indeed fenfibly felt, but not fo much as it 
Was during the wars in queen Anne's reign, though n6r half of the'num- 
Pers were then employed in the fea and land fervice, 
At the ſame time, I am not of opinion, that England is at preſent natt- 
rally more populous than fhe was ih the reign. of Gbarbes 1. though fhe 1s 
Aaccidentaſty fo. The Engliſh of former ages, were ſträngers to the cx: 
*ceflive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other modes of living tbat are de- 
ſtructice of propagation. On the otker hand, 'the vaſt quantiries of culti- 
_ vated lands in England, ſince thofe times, might reaſotiably' be preſum- 
dead, would de favourable to mankmd : but this advantiyge is probably mor 
than counterbalanced by the prevailing practice vf engrofling farms, 
2 Which is *ecrtainly unfavourable to population 3 and Tmtependent of this 
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upon an avera bes perhaps, a married couple bas not ſuch a numerous pro · 
upon now as Farm ery: Talk ke e the 2 2 make another obſerva» 
Ls which falls wit bin the eggniſance f almoſt every man, and that is 
the incredible increaſe of foreign names. upon our pariſh books, and pub⸗ 
lic liſts, Compares ro what the oy were even in the reign of George I. 
After what h as been N 1 du d be gene to tete nd 0 | 
inhabitants in England and e ut jn my 
own PROme qpinion, there poſing be fewer than 7,000,000, Some bows. - 
ver, elk 1 pole: this to be too large a c alculation : 1 it muſt be admitted, 
ß s been exceedingly 155 ed both of men and 5 by 
he ina — deſtructive war ich th 1 „ Bur as t 


md, as 1 3 5 A the bil 13 of Mare! ity, but even ir topical Watte, 
auſe about 109,009 inhabitants, at the yery ars 0 mdan, do 1900 
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"Thr ea are ſo Gl care, at people of both ſexes are ſomes, 
656 1 pay mortally aff ee inſomuch, that be- 

7 1 8 ce of e ap took plac e, ĩt was thought 
improper 75 mention at loath A'S Its true. name, in po- 
1 ie company: 15 — e 1 bas 2 conſide red ag 3 the, 

fources of e ularities, Which ſo Heeg characterſac the Engliſh. 
fes They ſometimes magnify. the ſlighceſt appearances, into realities, 

and bring the moſt diſtant Engr immediately home ta themſelves; and 
yet when real danger . es, Bo Pap people face it with greater reſolution, 
hd men mind. They are cubs and convivial affociarions 4 
and'when theſe are. ne kepe within the bounds of remperagce and moderation, 
they x roye the beſt cures for thole mental evils, which are ſo peculiar ta 
he Ee eig. St foreigners have pronounced. them to be national. 

The ſame obſervations hold with regard to the 9 hg orders of life, | 
15 muſt be acknowledged to have undergone à remarkable change 
nee the acceſſion” of the aſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late years, 

e Engliſh nobility and gentry of great fortunes, now affimilste their 
manners to thoſe of foreigners, with whom they cyltivate a more frequent 
5 than their forefathets did. They do not nom travel anly as pupils, 

o b e home the vices of the countries they yiſit, under the tuition per- 

| . pedant, or family dependaut; but they travel for the 
kr ho es of fociety, and at the more advanced ages of life, while their 
racks w_ their Poon. regulated, _ This has «plar 2 
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fociety in England, which foreigners now viſitas commonly as Engliſhmen 
viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe become daily more viſible, 
eſpecially as it is not now, as formerly, confined to one ſex. - 15 
Such of the Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen, as do not ſtrike into thoſe 
high walks of life, affect rather what we call a ſnug, than a ſplendid way. 
of living. They ftudy and underſtand better than any people in the 
World, conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages, and eſtates, and 
they fpare no coſt to purchaſe it. It has, however, been obſerved, that 
this'turn renders them leſs communicative than they ought to be: but, on 
_ the other hand, the few connections they form, are ſincere, cheerful, and 
 Indiffoluble. © The like habirs deſcend pretty far into the lower ranks, and 
are often diſcernible among tradeſmen. This love of ſnugneſs and conve- 
niency may be called the ruling paſſion of the Engliſh people, and is the 
ultimate end of all their application, labours and tatigues, which are in- 

_ credible. A good economiſt with a briſk run of trade, is generally, when 
turned of 50, in a condition to retire from bufineſs ; that is, either to 
purchaſe an eſtate, or to ſettle his money in the funds. He then common- 
ly reſides in a comfortable houſe in the country, often his native county, 
and expects to be treated on the footing of a gentleman ; but his ſtyle of 


living is always judiciouſly ſuited to his circumſtances. _ 3 
> The over-ſenfibility of the Engliſh, is diſcovered in nothing more than 
in the vaſt ſubſcriptions for 5 charities, raiſed by all degrees of both 
ſexes. An 'Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow- creature ſuffers, 
and poor and miſerable objects are relieved in England with a liberality, 
that fome time or other may prove injurious to induſtry ; becauſe it takes 
from the lower ranks the uſual motives of labour + thee they may ſare 
ſomewhat for themſelves and families, againſt the days of age or fickneſs. 
I be very people who contribute to thoſe collections, are aſlolfed in propor- 
Von to their property for their parochial poor, who have a legal demand 
for a maintenance; and upwards of three millions ſterling is ſaid to be 
collected yearly in this country for charitable purpoſes. The inſtitutions 
however, of extra- parochial infirmaries, hoſpitala, and the like, are in 
ſome caſes reprehenſible. The vaſt ſums beſtowed in building them, the 
conttacts made by their governors, and even the election of phyſicians, 
who thereby, qualified or unqualified, ac vire credit, which is the ſame 
_ os profit, very often begets heats and cabals, which are very different from 
the purpoſes of difintereſted charity, owing to the violent attachments and 
prepoſſefiions of friends, and roo often even to party conſiderations. 
Notwithſtanding 'thoſe noble proviſions, which would baniſh poverty 
from any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the highways of 
England, abound with obje&s of diſtreſs, who beg in defiance of the 


. laws, which render the practice ſeverely puniſhable. This is partly owing 


to the: mariner in' which the common people live, who confider the food to 
be uneatable which in other countries would be thought luxurious. 


* 


The Engliſh, though iraſcible, are the moſt placable people 10 the. 


world, and will often facriſice part of their intereſt rather than proceed to 


extremity, They are cafily prevailed upon to forgive by ſubmiſſion, and 
they carry this lenity too far, by accepting of profeſſions of ſorrow pub- 
liſhed in advertiſements by thoſe who offend them, and who ſeldom are fin- 
cere, nay, often laugh at the eaſineſs of their proſecutors, for dino 
them ſo gently. The „ nature of the Engliſh and their hone 
open manners, eſpecially of thoſe in the mercantile way, render them 
-dupes infſeveral reſpects.” They attend to projectors, and no * 4525 
. 8 )( icu 
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falling, ariſes partly from the people being ſo muc 


have been expected in return 
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nichculoos that will not find abettors in England. They liſten to the voice 
of misfortunes in trade, whether real or pretended, deſerved or accidental, 
and generouſly: contribute to the relief of the parties, ſometimes even by 
placing them in à more creditable: condition than ever. The loweſt bred 
of the Engliſh, are capable of theſe and the ike generous actions; but 
they often make an oſtentatious diſplay of their own'merits, which dimi- _ 
niſhes their value. There is among che generality of the Engliſh of all 
ranks, an unpardonable preference given to wealth, above moſt other con- 
ſiderations. Riches, both in public and private, are öften thought to 
compenſate for the abſence of almoſt every good 2575 7. This offenfſivre 
peop nuch addicted to trade and 
commerce, the great object of which is gain; and partly from the demo- 
eratical part of their conſtitution, wbich makes the poſſeſſion of property 
M . for the legiſlature, and for almoſt every other ſpecies of - 
ys government, honours, and diſtinctions. 
An Engliſhman, of education and reading, is the moft accompliſhed. 
gentleman in the world: he is however ſhy and retentive in his commun“ 
cations. * This unamiable coldneſs is ſo far from being affected, that it ia 
a part of their natural conſtitution. Living learning, and, genius, often 
meet not with ſuitable regard even from the firſt rate Engliſhmen :"and ir 
is not unuſual: for them to throw afide the beſt productions of litera- 
ture, if they are not acquainted with the author. While the ſtare dif. 
tinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each party affected to 
patronize men of literary abilities; but the pecyniary encouragements 
| given them were but very moderate, and the very few who mer with pre- 
erments in the ſtate, might have earned them by a competent knowledge of 
 buſineſs,. and that pliabiliry which the dependents in office' generally pol. 
eſs. We ſcarcely have an inſtance, even in the munificent reign of queen” 
Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to the preſs, of 's' man 
of genius as ſuch, being made eaſy in his circumſtances. © Mr. Addiſon 
had about 300l. a year of the public money to alfift him in his travels; and 
Mr. Pope though à Roman catholic, was offered, but did not accept of, 
the like penſion from Mr. Craggi, the whig ſecretary of ſtate; and it was 
remarked; that his tory ſriend and companion. the 'earl of Oxford, When 
fole miniſter, did nothing for him, but bewail his misfortune in being a” 
papiſt. 'Tadeed, a few men of diſtinguiſhed Hterary abilities, as well 44 
ſome without, have of late received penſions from the crown'; but from. 
the conduct of ſome of them it ſhou 2 chat date and party ſeryices. 


+ 


The vnevenneſs'of the Engliſh in their converſation is very remarkable? 
ſomerimes'it/is delicate, ſprigbtiy, and replete with true wit; ſometimes it 
is ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes it is cold and phlegma- 
tie, and borders upon diſguſt, and all iv che ſame perſon. In 3 of | 
their convivial meetings they are very noiſy, and their wit is often offen- 


ſive, whille the loudeſt ate the moſt applauded. This is particularly apt 


to be the eaſe in large companies; but in ſmaller and more ſelect parties, 
all the pleaſures of rational converfation,, and agreeable ſociety, ate en- 
joyed in England in a very high degree. Courage is a quality that ſeems 
to be congenial to rhe Eugliſh nation. Boys, before they can ſpeak, diſ- 

cover that they know the proper guards in boxing with their fiſts'; a quali- 
re peculiar to the Engliſh, and is ſeconded by a ſtrengthof arm 

chat few other people can exert,” This gives the 2 ſoldier an infinite 
ſuperiority ith all bartles that are * by the 
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the muſket. The E iſh cou has 3 the pro unde le 
r of e 5 ually pl - ren ral 


ve as active. Their { 


uß their fre in 1 mouth nger, but when they deliver it, it has a 


t dreadful effect . their enemies ;. and in nayal engagements they | 
n 


Are vnequalled. be glich are not remarkable for invention, thou . 

they are for their i improyements upon the inventi ons of PSB and in t 
echanical-ar4s th fy excel all nations in the world, The 1 * 

tion which an E Engl gives to a favourite ſtudy | is NANO and, ag 


hr abſences het, are ta be foy nd in the nation. | 


that T have faid concerging the Engliſh, is tobe 8 of hem 
ny 25 as theq; are at preſent; A, It 18 not to be diſfembled, that eve · 


produces ſtrong indications of -great alterations in their manners. 
The feat fortunes 7 during the. late and the preceding wars, the im- 
menſe acquiſitions 6 
8 inereaſe of of earl torial 2s well as 5 property in the Ea 
ndies, introduced es 10 8 amon th 1e ke er who. have be 
come rich withour indus, diminiſhing the value of gold 2 
ver have created a wha A. 5550 nances in the nation. * can 
EW the event; hitherto = conſequences ſeem to have been unfavour- 
ab's, as it bas. introduced among the commercial ranks. a ſpirit of luxury 
and gaming that ie attended with the moſt fatal effefts,- and a ee 
gong merchants and t 72 of of 22 to equal, or ſu the nohi · 
5 and the courtiers.... al manners. of men of buſine 
Whic 


h prevailed ſo lately. 45 the e of the preſent family to. tha 


cn, are now diſregarded-for talteleſs extravagance in dreſs, and equi- 


e king 


5 but t over towns. © * 3h , 

- hn the cuſtoms of t Engliſh baxe, fipc the 1 — — this cen- 

ae undergone an almoſt total alert; cir ancient hoſpicality ſub. 
o 


but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon cleQioneeri 
ag any of their. favourite diverfions arc row 0 uſed... 55. 


E. Aale afe operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, und ſometimes 


in or neur London; but concerts, o muſic, and card. and 
pas 5 common all over the kingdom. I have already 
and fox hunting and horſe races, of — many o 2 
EE aſe ' 1 125 infatuation. Somewbat however may be 0 
may of for thoſe dixerfions ; the imenſe application . ihe 
Za * 5 80 neſs,” their qr lives, and The Ni wk 
eile ; and ſome-think-that their e upon rect of borſes i is Peet 
W thoſe pa Help agli are remarkably. cool, 
.in lofing — in at play, but Na er is ſometimes. att 
5 acts of ſuicide, An Englif way err Leg murder himſelf, than 
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| brink « tha , who he knows has i CON ign pyniſhment, 


even thoug N oy, 9 N "Rex 4 orf racing 2 hunting, 


cock: fighting, to 9 re pr r 2 a favourite di among 


1552 cat, as well as t 1 Maultkud es. of both claſſes aſſemble 
und the pit at on of thoſe iy” and pls Nhat the 1 ag ps 4 
e generous ani every ſpeQator being # br, ſome 

of -bigh ſums, The. athletic eren of xr 18 2 | 

* 427 weſtern parts of England, and 1s e racti 7 

is of the igheſt rank. Many other paſtimes, are common. in England, 
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his other ideas. Fbis creates the pumerous.intancey | 


territory by the peace of 1763, and above all, 12 
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bowls, ſkintles, quoits, and priſon-baſa; not to mention duck-hunting,, 
F6ot and aſs- races, dancing, puppet-hews, May garlands, and libs alk, 


_ 1inging of bells, a . ſpecies of muſic which the Engliſh boaſt they have 


brought into an aft. The barbarous diverſions of boxing and'prize-fight= 


ing, which were as frequent in England; as the ſhews/of gladiatom in . 


Rome, are now prohibited, though often practiſed; and all places of 
publie diverſions, 3 the royal theatres, are under regulations by 
att of "ro Other diverſions, which are common in other conn 
tries, ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwimming, angling, fowlingy 
courfing, and the like, are familiar tothe Engliſh. | I two kinds, and thoſe .' 
highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar ta them, and theſe” are rowing and 
failing, The latter, if not introduced, was patronized and encouraged by 
his preſent majeſty's father, the late prince of Wales, and _ be conſi- 
dered as a national improvement, The Engliſh are amazingly fond of ſcat- 
ing, in which, however, they are not very expert, hut they are adventu- 
rous in it often ro the danger and loſs of their lives... The, game acts have 


taken from the common people a great fund of diverſion, though withour _. 


anſuering the, purpoſes of the rich : for the farmors and country people 
deſtroy the game in their neſts, which they dare not kill with the gun. 
This monopoly of game, among ſo free a people as the Englith, has boo 

conſidered in various lights. „ we en ee ar 


Dx 8s. ] Inthedreſ of both ſexes, before che preſent wign | of Georgs 0 
III. they followed the Freneh: but that of the military officers partook of 


the German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Englith, ar preſent, 
bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs to the French themſelves, at leaſt with - 


regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire. People of quality” 7 


and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on high occaſions, in cloth of 
and filver, the richeſt brocades, ſattins, filks, and yelvets, both flowered 


aud plain : and:it is to the honour. of the court, that the foreign manu- 
factures of all theſe are diſcouraged. Some of theie rich ſtuffs are faid to 
be brought to as great perfection in England, as they are in France, or 
any other nation. Tbe quantities of jewels that appear on public occafions  - 


are incredible, eſpecially ſince the vaſt acquiſitions of the Engliſh in the 
Eaſt Indies. I be fame nobility, and us of diſtinction, on ordinary _ 
occaſions dreſs like creditable citizens, that is, neat, clean, and plain, in 
the fineſt cloth, and the beſt of linen. The full dreſs of aclergyman con- 


fiſts of bis gown, cafſock, - ſcarf, beaver-hat and roſe, all of black; bie 
_uudreſs is a dark grey frock, and plain linen. The phyficians,/ the for- 


mality of whoſe. dreſs, in large tie pervkes, and ſwords, was formerly te- 
markable if not ridiculous, begin now to dreſs like other-gentlemen, and 
men of buſineſs ;- that is, to wear a plain ſuit of ſuperfine cloth, excellent 
linen and wigs that fuit their complexions, and the form of their faces. 
Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, merchants, and lawyers, as well as men of 
landed property, are without ſome paſſion for the ſports of the field, on 
Which occaſions they dreſs: with remarkable propriety in a light frock, nar- 
row brimmed hat, e. The people of England love rather. to be neat 
than fine in their apparel; but ſince the acceſſion. of his preſent majeſty, 
dxeſſes at court, on particular occafions, are ſuperb beyond deſcription. - 
ew exen of the loweſt tradeſmen, on Sundays, carry about them leſs than 
tol, in clothing, comprehending hat, wig, ſtockings, ſhoes and linen, 
and even many beggars in the ſtreets eee in their dreſs. In 
ſhort, none bim che moſt abandoned of both ſexes are otherwiſe ; and the 
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appearance of an artiſan or manufacturer in holiday times, is commonly 
an indication of his induſtry and morals. „%%)VVVVVG ö 
- Re11610n.] Euſebius, and other ancient writers, poſitively aſſert, 
that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apoſtles. and 
their diſciples ;- aud it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſucceſs of the Ro- 
mans opened a bighway for the triumphs of the goſpel of peace. It is 
certain alſo, that many of the ſoldiers und officers in the Roman armies 
were Chriſtians ; and as their legions were repeatedly ſent over to England 
tod extend as. well as preſerve their conqueſts, it is probably that thus 
— Chriſtianity was diffuſed among the natives. If any of the apoſtles viſit- 
. ed this country and our heathen anceſtors, it was St. Paul, whoſe zeal, 
| I . and fortitude were abundant. Baut who was the firſt preacher, 
br the preciſe year and period, the want of records leaves us at a loſs; 
and all the traditions about Joſeph of à rimathea and St. Peter's preaching 
che goſpel in Britain, and dimon Zelotes ſuffering martyrdom here, are 
romantic ſables, monkiſm legends. We bave good authority to ſay, that 
about the year 150, a great number of perſons profeſſed the Chriſtian faith 
here, and according to Archbiſhop Uſher in the year 182, there was a 
ſchool of learning to provide the'Britiſh churches with proper teachers; 
and ſrom that period it ſeems as if Chriſtianity advanced its benign and fa- 
lutary influences among the inhabitants in their ſeveral diſtricts. It is un- 
neceſſary to repeat what has bee ſaid in the Introduction reſpecting the 
riſe and fall of the church of Rome in Europe. I ſhall only obſerve in 
this place, that John Wickliſſe, an Engliſhman, educated- at Oxford in 
the god of Edward III. has the honour of being the firſt perſon in Eu- 
rope who-publicly called in queſtion, und boldly refuted thoſe doctrines 
which had paſſed for certain during ſo many ages; and that the eftabliſh- 
ed region in England, which had its riſe under Henry VIII. is reformed 
from the errors of popery, and approaches nearer to the primitive Chriſtia- 
nity, being equally removed from ſuperſtition and indelicacy in its wor- 
ſhip, and as void of bigotry, as of licentiouſneſs, in its practice. The 
eonſtitution of the church is epiſcopal, and it is governed by biſhops, 
whoſe benefices were. converted by the Norman conqueror, into temporal 
baronies, in right of which, every biſhop has à ſeat and vote in the houſe 
of peers. The benefices of the inferior clergy, 'are'now freehold, but in 
many places their tithes are. impropriated in favour of the laity. The 
economy of the church of England has been accuſed for the inequality of 
its livings ; ſome of them extending from three hundred to fourteen hun- 
dred a year, and many, particularly in Wales, being too ſmall to main- 
tain a clergyman, 3 if he has a family, with any tolerable decen- 
ey: but this ſeems not eaſy to be remedied, - unleſs the dignified clergy : 
would adopt and ſupport the reforming ſcheme. | The crown, as well 2s 
Private perſons, has done great things towards the augmentation of poor 


== -T = dignitaries of the church of England, ſuch as deans, prebendaries, 
and the like, have generally large incomes; ſome of them exceeding in 
value thoſe of biſhoprics, for which reaſon the revenues of a rich _— 
or other living, is often annexed: to à poor biſhopric. At preſent, t 
clergy of the church of England as to temporal matters, are in a moſt 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their tithes increaſes with the 
_ Improyements of lands, which of late have been amazing in Eng land. 
The ſovereigns of England, ever ſince the reign of Hency VIII. have 
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been called in public writs, the ſupreme heads of the church; but bes 
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title conveys no ſpiritua, meaning, as it only denotes the regal power, to 
revent any ecelcfiaſtical differences, or, in other words, to ſubſtitute. the 
bins in place of the pope before the Reformation, with regard to tempora- 
lities, and the internal ceconomy of the church. The Kings of England 
never intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical diſputes, unleſs by preventing the con- 
vocation ſrom fitting to agitate them, and are contented to give a ſanction 
to. thelexnl righes.of the ele. oe RT. 
The church of England, under this deſcription of the -monarchical 
725 over it, is. governed by two archbiſhops, and twenty-four, biſh 
25 
are 


eſides the biſhop of Sodor and Man, who not being poſſeſſed of an Engliſh 
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barony, does not fit in the houſe of peers*. The two archbiſhops, are 
thoſe of Canterbury and York, who are both dignified, with the addreſs of 
your grace.” The former is the firſt peer of the realm, as well as me- 
tropolitan of the Engliſh church. He takes precedence next to the royal 
family, of all dukes and officers of ſtate. He is enabled to hold ecclefia- 
ftical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cognifable in the court of 
Rome, when not repugnant to the law of God, or the king's prerogative. 
He has the rivilege conſequently of granting in certain caſes, licences - 
and diſpenſations, together with the probate of wills, when the party dy- 
ing is worth upwards of five pounds. [Beſides his own dioceſe, he has un- 
der him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, 
' Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, 
7 Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Petetborough, Bri. 
tol; and, in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. 
© The archbiſhop of Canterbury has by | nd laws 
land, ſuch extenfive. powers, that ever ſince the death of archbiſhop La 
(whoſe character will be hereafter given) the government of England has 
chiefly thought proper to raiſe to that dignity men of very moderate prin» 
ciples ;- but they have generally been men of conſiderable learning and 
_ abilities. . This practice has been attended with excellent effecis, wich re- 
roo the, public. en mme oi 
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To the following lift, T have ſubjoited the fam each ſee is charged ih the king's 
: books ; for though Ch "Tum 15 far from being the real annual 3 che ſee, po | 

: «fil forming a comparative eſtimate between the revenues of each ſee with thoſe = 
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The archbiſhop of York takes. place of all dukes. not o the fie tas 
royal, and of all officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor 9 
in his ince, befite his own diocefe, the biſhoprics 0 Car- 
ile, Cheſter, and vr. and Man. In Nortinbertiod, he has the 
| powerof « eK. od yrifdiftion in all crimina . 

"Phe biſhops are add bythe appellation of Lordſhipe, ftiled 
< Right reverend Fithers in God,“ and take the precedence of all tem 
12 barons. They have all the ptiyileges of peers, and the bifhoprigy of 

ondon, Winchell r, Durham, Sahſbur Ely, and Lincoln, require no 
_ ndgitional revenues to ſupport their Telgte in che rank of nablemen. 
Knglith biſhops are to examine an orduin prieſta and deacond, to confecrate 
88 aud Hurying- pens to adminiſter rhe; rite of confirmation. 
Their juriſdiction retates probation of wills; to rave * | 
of By! fuch as de ads z to take care of peri when 
no one will iniſter; to coflate ta benefices; to 88 Firurions ta 
e to defend the Nbertjes of the church ; and tq.y Nite their own div. 
eeſes once wer years. _* 

| Deans and prebendaries of cathedrals have been already mentioned ; 
das it would perhaps be difficult to aſi gu their uriticy in the church, farther 
than to add to the pomp of warſhip, - [SF to make proviſion for cler hen 
of eminence __ merit, but intereſt often prevajls over merit in er 
pointment. © England contains about fixty archdeacons, whaſe office 3s tg 
viſit ' the'churches 82 or thrice every year,, vor s err offices are lefs lus 
. crative:than they . nen chem are the rura 
 deays, formerly hr ito arch- reſpyte rs, who ſign fy, che 18 pleaſu 
mo bis clergy wer aaf of ich confifts Fr, prieſis an gebns. 

The e overnment of England is ro rly ly 1 peakin I HE 27855 

the convocation, baby A national repreſe 4 ive or * „ and 

ers pretty nearly to the ideas we have fiameyt. ey are Sod | 
— ron ek with every eee and their Fn is to con- 
fider of the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who have 
advanced new opinions, wee Fox. with the dectrines of the charch of 
England. Some bigh-flying clergymen, during the reign of queen Anne,' 
| and inthe beginning of that of George I. raiſed the powers of the convo- 


cation to'a height that was inconſiſtent with the „eee nd 1 
- Jeration, and ingeed of civil liberty ; ſo that the crown Tn » objiges | 


exert its 1 of calling the members together eng | 
. ever ſince they hane vor beep. permitted to lt {9 4 np dme, in 
ich — could do buſineſs. 


The court of arches is the moſt indicut confiibry-of the province or 
| Canterbury, and alt appꝛals in church matters, from the judgment of tho 
inferior coyrts, are directed to this,” Phe Mes run in the name of the 

unge, wü bo is called dean of the ar and the” advocates, * who 
10 iv this court, myſt be doctors of the Grit law, The court of audience 
as the ſame authority. with this, to which the archbiſhop? s chancery was 
erly joined. The pre court is that herein wills are proved, 
and adminiſtrations taken out, The court of tars, relating to cer- 
tain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among them res, For the probate of 
wills, and are therefore exempt from biſhop's courts. The ſee of | 

Cangerbury bas no leſs than fiſteen of theſe pecufiars. The dourt of de- 

ates receives its name from its canſiſting of commilſſoners delegated or 
appointed by the royal commiſſion ; but it is no ſtanding court. Ne 
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5 helen bis tend his eoun, 4 well as dhe den nl chapter ofevery 


caetrurnl. 

* The Char of Bvgland 3 is how beyond any other national church, w 
| leraiie in its principles, Moderation is its goveming character, and — 
England, no febgisus ſect is prevented from Worſlüpping God in that men · 
ner Which their confeſences upprove. Some ſevere ſues wers, 
lately in foree agaberſt thoſe proteſtant diſſenters who did not af te a 


doctrinal fa nc of the chureh of Dehn: dut rheſe lu were not exe + 
cüted; and, ip 1459, feligions received a confiderable augmenta- | 


tion, by on act hich us then paſſed for granting a legal | rotorution/ to 
_ difſenting miniſters, and feheol-Mmaſte rs, withour their ſubſcribing ung of 
the Urticles of. the chintch'of England. Not to enter upon the motives of 
the te formation under Henry VIII. it is certain, that geveru- 
ment, excepting the few years from the eivil wurs under Churles Lc to the 
reſtoration of bis ſon, hüs ever _ England. The willow 
of acknowledging che king the of the church, is confpicuus in 
Siſcduraping all 'religions perfecucion and intoleraney, and if religious fer- 
taries have multiplied in 


Heetitiouſneſs hab proves I mean a tenderneſs in matters that eam 4k 


fe eſther cobſtience or liberty. ' The bias which the cdergy pod towards 


popery ry in'thereign of Henry Hl. and his ſon, and even % late us that 
| lizabeth, -vecafioned an (Shiny of the civil power, for a" "ther 
.+ reforitition. Thericeatofe the prrirans, ſo called from their maintain 
a fiagilar purity of Hfe and pews Many of them were worthy:pivus 
men, and ſome of them good 1 — are the Mow 
yreriahs'who retain che farhe — and have true principles of 
civil and religious liberty; > but their rheglogi ical ſentiments huve wnder- 
Fone a conſiderable Change, Their de ride, like the church uf Scotland, 


ofiginally derived 5 the Geneva plan, inſtituted by Calvin, and 


tended to — — pacy, and to veſtiug the government of : 


the church ina parity of preſbyters. But the modern Preſbyteri- 
Als, in their 11 & <harch<portrnment, differ little from the inde- 

ndenits, or congregationaliſts, who are ſo called from holding the inde- 

ndericy of 'congregational churches, without any reſpe@ tc dofrine ; 
And in this ſenſe almoſt all the d//Þnters in England are now become Wb 
3 As tb points of doctriue, the preſpyte uns are gendrally Ars 
hians. Many of their miniſters have great ditingufſhed chermſelwes 
55 ks. ge Rags Ares Abilities, and ſome of their writings are held in (Hi 


ation by "many ef the clergy, aud ober members af the eflablillied | 
Thurch. fame may be ſaid of ſome of the ind * ny mite — ho 


Whiſters, The "independents are role ß Cab iniſts: 


not believe that infants are . — am 18 —.— i 
vf "Whites, they practfe im fm 5 water. are divided into tw 6 W 


Felaſſes, Which are Hfled general baptiſts, and ede ler bea The 
3 'Tersl baptiſte Are Arkin, 4 d the patticular: 1 are Gams 


Tehiters with Affectitn ant friendſhip: und though the 
Ahuteh, and the character of — axe capital points im ther re 


apes, as not being very material to '(falvariow; bor indeed 3do "many 
Of the Rabies church think that they are ſtrietty und see 
2 bound to believe the doctrinil· patt of tue thirty ine are hi th 
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ngland, it is from the fame priteiple that ci 


2 moderate 57 of the e 60 Eogland treat the ipivteſtinne: Ut 5 
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the ey' confider thefr Gifferenices wich he preſbyteriavez 'and ere whe" "= 


1 8 to ſubſeribe befors * can entor into . orders. hor 0 5 
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of them have of late contended in their wridngs; that all ſubſeriptions to 
0 


religious — are repugnant to the ſpirit hriſtianity, and to refor- 
mation. Some doctrines which were formerly generally eonfidered as too 


ſacred to be 22 even examined, are now publicly controverted, 
particularly the doctrine of the Trinity. Places of gs ON have been 


 _ eſtabliſhedin which that doctrine has been openly renounced ; and ſeveral 


| " diſclaim all religious 


clergymen have \thrown up valuable livings in the church, and aſſigned 
their diſbelief of that doctrine as the motive of their conduct, 
The evethodifis are a ſet of a late inſtitution, and their founder is gene- 


England; but it is difficult to deſcribe the tenets of this numerous ſe. 
They pretend to great fervour and devotion, and their founder thought 


that the form of ecclefiaſtical worſhip, and prayers whether taken from a 


common 3233 or poured forth extempore, was a matter of indif- 
nce, made uſe. of both theſe methods. His followers 


accordin 1 | 
are rigid obſervers 2 the doctrinal articles of the church of England, and 


room of worſhip erected by him near London, are ſtill frequented by per- 
of the ſame principles, and they profeſs” a great reſpec for his me- 


trines, particularly that of predeſtination; but they appear ſtill to retain. 
— a 8 He ; 


The guakers form a numerous ſect of diſſenters in England, and perhaps a 
if the profeſſed principles of many of them were to undergo a very ſtrict 


they pleaſe to make them; and if they mean any thing, it is an abſtrac- 


myſteries. ; for they a 


22 by ocker Chriſtians, and all the 
her churches. They diſregard the au- 


is mud 
led in ot 


modes of worſhip p 


chority of the clergy, and refuſe to pay tithes, unleſs. they are compelled 

by law. They tber uſe baptiſm, nor partake of the Lord's Supper. 

They affect a peculiar plainneſs of dreſs, both as to the form and the co- 
urs of their clothes; and they publicly declaim againſt reſiſtance, and the 


ity of going to war on any account. With regard to the reſurrection 


of the body, and the doctrine: of rewards and puniſhments- hereafter, and 


many other capital points of Chriſtianity, they have not yet explained 


themſelyes -authentically.; and indeed there ſeems: to be 4 much greater 


{ 
k 


degree of uniformity in their dreſs than in their opinions; though it is 
Probable that the generality of wag adhere in ſentiment to the moſt im- 
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Were all the peculiarities of this ſect to be deſcribed, a reader, not ace 
quainted with it, would be apt to think it impoſſible that it ould aſſocias- 
with other Chriſtians. Nothing however is more certain, than that the quakers 
are moſt excellent members of the community. The ſtrictneſs ot their 
 mbrality makes amends for the oddities of their princples, and the fimpli- 
_ city of their living for the wildneſs of their opinions. I heir economy is 
admirable ; for though none of them pretend to any coercive power, 
their cenſures are ſubmitted to as implicitly as if they were Romiſh bi- 
gots under an inquiſition. The higheſt puniſhment is à kind of excom- 
munication, but which is taken off upon repentance and amendment, aud 
the party is re · admitted into all the privileges of their body. Their go- 
vernment is truly republican, and admirably well adapted to their prin- 
_ ciples. They have an annual meeting every Whitſuntide, which is gene» 
rally held at London, and this is reſorted to by deputies from all parts of 
Great Britain, | Ireland, Holland, Germany, and America. In this meet- 
ing is examined the proceedings of their other meetings, Which ate 
monthly and quarterly. Indecencies of every kind are cenſured, contri- 
butions are received, accounts are examined, and diſcourſes,” enhorta- 
_ tions, and ſermons are delivered ſuitable to the exigency of the times, and 
their prevailing vices and immoralities. The good ſenſe for which this 
ſect is remarkable, renders their leaders more reſpeQuble than thoſe which 
royalty or power appoint over other communities. This, with the mild- 
_ neſs of their behaviour, ſobriety, and great induſtry, have raiſed them 
high in the eſteem of the legiſlature, which has even indulged them by 
admitting of their afficmation, inſtead of an oath in civil cauſes, in the | 
I ſhall not enter into their political biſtory, or relate in what manner 
one of their number, William Penn, in the reign of Charles II. formed 
that admitable eſtabliſhment of -their-order, which ſtill ſubſiſts in Pennſyl- 
vania. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that it was found by experience, during 
the two laſt wars with France, that their principles were incompatible 
with either civil or military government; and-conſequently, that, unleſs 
their enemies had been quakers likewiſe they muſt have hank maſters of _ 
their country.” This created great trouble with the mother-country, and 
it unfortunately happened, that the quakers were ab tenacivus of their pro- 
perty as of their principles. Neceſſity and danger however, at laſt, com- 
pelled them to contribute-for their own defence, by their purſes, though 
wa do not ſind that they did it in their perſons: from all Which it appears, 
that it. would be impracticable to form quakers into a civil government of 
ny kind; unleſs pacific principles were happily more generally prevalent 
among bine tban they ars. eo io 1 nee 
The ignarance and enthuſiaſm of Fox, and the firſt leaders of this ſeR, 
led the quakers into a thouſand extravagancies, by agitations and convul- 
ions of the body, which they termed the workings of the ſpirit." Barclay, 
Keith, and ſome other metaphyſical heads; defended the doctrine, though 
they dropt the ſingularities of the profeſſion. This ſoftened the ridicule _ 
of.-the.public, and Barclay's ſucceſſors have omitted in their behaviour 
and appearance, many of. thoſe 1 eee ſlugularities. r 
' is true, in general, ſtill retain the appellation of Friend, inſtead of Sir, 
and make uſe of Thou and hee in diſcourſe; neither are they very ready | 
to pull off their hats, by way. of civility or reſpeQ, They know, how- 
ever, how to eee themſelves to the common uſages: of liſe, up- * 
on particular emergencies ; and the fingularities of a quaker of addreſs are 
FP 5 F 
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jevatice, 'becauſe' it i renewed 
Jo Weir oppotition to . They 
_ cenſured. The books relatin to 


dae againſt popiſt in Eng] 
Cc 


u 


in good circamſtances, as to their private fortunes. Some of the =_ 
1 them have alſo lately been repealed, much to the ſatrs 

Tion 08: a7 rents peer though a e eee nt outery was ——— ards 

raiſed again the meaſute by 8 and bigotry. — 5 now 


' "ſeem to be convinced, that à change of government, wy ing 
would hurt their fituation, becauſe it would increaſe the jealoufy of the le- 
_ *Hiſlarure, which muſt —— expoſe them daily to greater burdens 
Aud heavier penalties. This ſenfible confideration has of late made the 


"Roman catholics to appear as dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any bis ma- 
Jeſty has. Scarcely any Engliſh papiſts excepting thoſe who were bred, 
or had ſerved abroad, were engaged in the rebellion of the year 1745, 
and though thoſe ar home were moſt carefully obſerved, few or none of 
them were found guilty of difloyal praftices. 0 | 
As England has been famous for the variety of its religious ſets, ſo 8 
I:. has deen famous for its Free-thinkers ; but "that term haz been applied we 
Ain very different ſenſes. It has ſometimes been uſed to denote oppoſers 1 
af religion in , and in particular of revealed religion ; but it has _ 
-alſq been applied to thoſe-who have beenifar from difbelieving Chriftiani- wig 
255 and who have only oppoſed ſome of thoſe doftrines which are to be 
und in public creeds and formulaties, but which they conceived to be | 
10 part ot the-original Chriſtian ſyſtem. As to thoſe 'who are truly Jeifs,. — 
or fel, there is abundant reafon to believe, that this claſs of men is 9 
much more . ne Yopen 1'countries than in England, (Chrif- | 
"tianity is ſo much obfeured and disfigured * opperies and ſuperſti- . 
wins of the Nomi church, that men who think freely are natura Y apt 7 
to be preſudiced againſt it, when they ſee it in £9 Nane eus a form: 555 
undd this appears to be in fact very much the caſe abroad. But in England, 2 
where men have every opportunity of ſeeing it exhibited in à more ra- 
Le Rtve ſs cauſe to be prejudiced againſt it; and there - 5*%% 
fore are more ready to enter into an examination of the evidence of its thy 
"divine origin, Nor does it appear, that the writings of the w/e 
„FVV 5 „ hriſtiani 
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Chriſtianity have been of any real diſſervice to it. On the contrary, | they 
have cauſed the arguments in its favour to be uſed with greater force ane 
clearneſs, and have been the means of producing ſuch defences of it, as 
all the acuteneſs of modern infidelity has been unable to overthrow; 
— Laneva ws The Engliſh language is known to be a compound of 
- almoſt every r 233 in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the 
French, and the Celtic. The Saxon, however, predominates; and the” 
words that are borrowed from the French, being radically Latin, ae 
common to other nations, particularly the Spaniards and the Italians. 
To deſeribe it abſtractedly, would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader, but 
relatively it enjoys all the properties, without many of the defects, of 
. other European languages. It is more energetic, N nd expreſſiye, 
than either the French or the Italian; more copious than the Spaniſh 
and more 1 the German, or the other northern tongues,” It 
is however 3 to ſome conſiderable provincialities in its accent, there 
being much difference in the pronunciation of the inhabitants of different 
counties; but this chiefly aſſects the loweſt of the people; for as to well- 
educated and well bred perſons, there is little difference in their pronun- 
eiation all over the kingdom. zee ws of fortune and education in Eug- 
land, of both ſexes, alſo commonly either ſpeak, or underſtand th 
French, and many of them the Italian and x gh but it has been ob? 
| ſerved, that foreign nations have great difficulty in underſtanding the few 
Engliſh who talk Latin, which is perhaps the reaſon'why' that lan- 
guage is much diſuſed in England, even by the learned profeſſions,” | 
> LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN] 1 land may be looked upon as | 
another word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes. Her great Alfred 
cultivated both, in the time of the Saxons, when barbariſm und 1 
rance overſpread the reſt of Europe; nor has there fince his time been 
wanting a continual ſucceſſion of learned men, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their writings or ſtudies. Theſe are ſo numerous, that a 
— catalogue of their names, ane en day, would form a moderate 
The Engliſh inſtitutions, for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the cha- $i 
ratter of their learning. They are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and provide _ 
for the eaſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the yoo „ and the conve- 1 
mieney of its profeſſors; witneſs the two univerſities of Oxford and Cm. 19 
„ bnage, infticutions that are not to be matched in the world, and which - 8 
1 were reſpected even amidſt the batbarous mes of civil war. The indus 
I trious Leland, who was himſelf a moving library, was the firſt who pub- 
$ 
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liſhed a ſhort collection of the lives and characters of thoſe learned per- 
ſons, who preceded the reign of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom 
„ de has inſerted ſeveral of the blood royal of bot ay tags pon, a 
- ſon and daughter of the great Alfred, Editha the queen of 'Edwatd the © 
„ Lonfeſſor, and other Saxon princes, ſome of whom were equal devpteã.t 
T ˙²˙ . ̃ A..... ͤ 
U—p— ages,/it- ould ß77̃7‚— ,, ß, ‚⏑‚⏑ßß BY 
. omit che mention of that prodigy. of learning, and 3 + +4 mM 
Roger Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Baron lord, Ia 
Verulam, as the latter was to Sir Hine Merton. Among che other cus 17 
nous works written by this ittuſtrious man, We find tear! 42 Mm. ns 
mar, mathemarics; phyſic, the flux and refluæ of che Bridith feu, opries. - 


geography, aſtronomy, . chronology; chemiſtry, logie. _—_ 
ether, medicine, theology, Pane ; „aud upon the impediments of 


i 
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knowledge, He lived under Heory: III. and died at Oxford about the 
ear 12 The honourable Mr. Walpole has preſerved the memory of 
ome noble and royal Engliſh authors, who have done honour, to learning 
and the Muſes, und to this work 1 muſt refer. Since the Reformation, 
England reſembles a galaxy of literature *; and it is but doing juſtice to 
the memory of. cardinal Wolſey, 8 dangerous and pro- 
fligate mipiſter, to acknowledge, that both his 3 and encourage» 
ment laid the foundation of the palite arts, and greatly contributed to the 
revival of cluflical learning in England. As many of the Engliſh clergy 
had different ſentiments in religious matters at the time of the Reforma. * 
tion, er ry was gives to learned foreigners to ſettle in England. 
Edward VI. during his ſhort life, did a great = for the encouragement 
of theſe foreigners, and ſhewed diſpoſitions for cultivating the moſt uſeful 
Parts of learning, had he lived, Learning as well as liberty, ſuffered 
an almoſt total eclipſe in England, during the bloody, bigoted reign of 
queen Mary. Elizabeth her fifder, was herſelf a learned princeſs. She 
advanced many perſons of conſummate abilities to high ranks, both in 
church and ſtate; but ſhe ſeems to have conſidered their literary accom- 
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taſieleſ miniſter, that the poet languiſhed to death in obſcurity, Though 
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nl marble loferiptions, he may fland footing, 8s to the « 5 
pa nh and uli of late, with 5 Bobs 7 1 Medicen | 


rinces... Charles and his court bad little or 15 reliſh for ry ; buy 


ſuch war his generofity in eticouraging Tur and 181 of every kind, 


that he increaſed the ſalary of his poet laureat, the famous Ben fonſon, 


from 160 marks to tool. per annum, and 4 deres of Spaniſh vie; 


which. ſalary is continued to this day. 


The public 2 me Ti learning; and the arts, ſuffered indeed ati 


eclipſe, daring the' the civil wars, and the ſucceeding intertegs 
num, Many very learned men, however, found their fituations un- 


Grown, though be was 10 ſtranger to their political ſentiments, 


+ thar they ollowed their ſtudies, to the 7. oe of ev 
be eh'of . of ' and many works of vaſt licers * erg my 
iſtration. Uther, Walton, Wil Es, Har 
19 my ay prodigious number of other great names, were 5 
and eden favoured by that uſurper ; and he Would al 
,niverfliies with 5 melt, could he have done it with any degree of 
Wy to his government 
e reign. of Obarles TI. was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the 


7 to Which it N natural knowledge, eſpecially by 6 your pot 


the Royal Societ 5 The King was a good judge of thoſe ſtudies, od 
though Trreliglous imſelf,' England never abounded mote with learn 

and able divines than in his te gn: He loved painting and poetry, but 
was far more munificent to the former than the latter, The incompa- 


table Paridiſe Loſt by Milton, was publiſhed in his reign, but was not 


ay or.attended-to in proportion to its marks though it was far from be- 
og uy 167 to much as has been com monly rehended, The rei 
f, notwithllanding the bad taſte o bly con court in ſeveral of t 

hg arts, by ſome is reckoned the Auguſtan age in England, and is di 3 
piled with the names of Boyle, Halley, on e Har „Temple 


Tillotſon, Berrow, Batter, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wye tley, and 


Otway, The ulpit aſſumed e, L a better ſtyle, 2 truct ener- 


literature recovered man oF 


gy than it bad ever known be 4 
ang could not under him boaſt 


Its native graces ;. and thou 


Jones and a Vandyke, Yer Are de Wren introduced a more 23 | 
gl re egubariey, than bas ever been Ce before in architeclure. Nor was © 


opher Wren merely diſtinguiſhed by bis fill as an architects. 
Nas e was very extenſive, and his diſcoveries in philoſop 


10 0 | fo Fcomeribited much to the reputation of the lofophy, whe = 
| Royal $01 Some excellent Engliſh painters (for Lely and Kneller 


ve rogue) al alſo 4 in this reign, 


bat were. pu liſhed by the Engi divines againſt popery, and which, 


for ſtrength of reaſoning, and mop A. le a never were equalled in 
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The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William. Ir. 


and he had a particular eſteem for the latter, as he had alſo for Tillotſon 


and Burnet, though he was far from being liberal to men of genius, 
Learning flouriſhed, however, in, his reign, merely by the excellency of 

the foil in which it had been planted. _ VV ; 
The moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improve. 
ments which learning, and all the polite arts, received under the auſpices 

of Queen Anne, and which pu her court at leaſt on a footing with that 

of Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplendid days. Many of the great men, who 

had figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and William were ftill alive, and 

in the full exerciſe of their faculties, when a new race ſprung vp, in the 

| 05 of owes and the arts, Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lord 
Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and 
many other excellent writers, both in verſe and proſe, need but to be men- 
tioned to de admired; and the Engliſh were as triumphant in literature 
as.in war. Natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with the polite arts, 
and even wa pogo and political diſputes contributed to the x 416; 
of learning, by the unbounded liberty which the laws of England alloy 
in ſpeculative matters, and which has been fqund highly adyantageous in 
fig promoter true and valuable knowledge. 
The miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudition, and ſome of 
them were no mean proficients themſelyes, George II. was himſelf no 


Mecenas, yet his reign yielded to none of the preceding in the numbers | 


of learned and ingenious men it produced. The bench of biſhops was 
never known to be ſo well provided with able prelates, as it was in the 
early years of his reign; a full proof that his nobility and miniſters 
were judges of literary qualifications. In other departments of erudition, 
the favour of the public generally ſupplied the coldneſs of the court, 
Aſter the rebellion in the year 1745, when Mr. Pelham was conſidered 
as being firſt miniſter, this ſcreen 1 government and literature was 
in a great meaſure remoyed, and men of genius began then to taſte the 
royal bounty, Since that period, a' great progreſs has been made in the 
polite arts in England, The Royal Academy has been inſtisuted, ſome 
very able artiſts have ariſen, and the annual public exhibitions of paint- 


* 


ing and ſculpture have been extremely favourable to the arts, by promoting 
a ſpirit of emulation, and exciting a greater attention to works of genius of 
this kind among the public in . But notwithſtanding theſe favour- 
able circumſtances, the fine arts have been far from meeting with that 

13 patronage, to which they have ſo juſt f claim, Few of our pub- 
| ic.edifices are adorned with paintings or with fatues, The ſculptors meet 
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e e but malevolence itſelf does not ſay that he was guilty 
"any farther than in too much indulgence to his ſervitnts, The caſe of 
. _ one of bis ſucceſſors is ſtill more favourable to his memory, as his cenſure ' 
reflects diſgrace only upon his enemies; and his lordſhip was, in the 
N of every man of candour and conſcience, fully acquitted, Even 
| bh eries, infernal as he was in his politics, never was accuſed of partiality 
in the cuuſes that came before him as chancellor. 
_ = Ie muſt be rn wie e that neither pulpit, nor bar-eloquenee, have / 
been ſufficiently ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the genius of 
the people, and their laws, The ſermons of their divines are often learn- 
ed, and always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part; for. the many 
religious ſets in England require to be 44 9m rather by reaſoning than 
eloquence. An unaccpuntable notion has however prevailed even among 
ſome of the clergy themſelves, that the latter is incompatible with the 
former, as if the arguments of Cicero and Demoſthenes: were weakened 
by thoſe powers of language with which they are adorned.. A ſhort time 
perhaps, may remove this prepoſſefſion, and convince the clergy, as well 
us the laity, that true eloquence is the ürſt and faireſt handmaid of argu- 
mentation. The reader, however, is not to imagine, that I am infinub 
oy the preachers of the Engliſh church are deſtitute of the graces 
of elocution ;- ſo far from that, no clergy in the world can equal them in 
the purity and perſpicuity of language, though I think that if they con- 
ſulted more than they do the powers of elocution, they would preach with 
more effect. If the ſemblance of thoſe powers, coming from the mourhs 
of ignorant entltuſiaſts, are attended with the amazing effefts we daily ſee, 
hat muſt not be the conſequence if they were exerted in reality, and ſup- 
ported with ſpirit and learning? | | EF 
The laws of England are of ſo peculiar a caſt, that the ſeveral plead- 
ings at the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of 
ſpeech : and I am apt to think, that a pleading in the Ciceronian manner 
would make a ridiculous appearance in Weſtminkter ball. The Engliſh law- 
yers, however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed in rhe- - 
toric and reaſoning. „5 VV | 
Parliamentary 3 not being bound down to that precedent which $3 
bs required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce ſo = 
many examples of true eloquence as the Engliſh ſenate in its two houſes z LE 
| witneſs the fine ſpeeches made by both parties in parliament in the 
reign of Charles I. and thoſe that have been printed ſince the acceſſion of 1 
the preſent family,  - | 5 4 „ 1 
Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, and all the ars Int 
or fludies for preſerving life, have been carried to a great degree of per- LI 
ſection by the Engliſh. The ſame vn by ſaid of mubc, and theatrical en- 
hibitions. Even. agriculture and mechaniſm are now reduced in England - 
to ſciences, and that too without any public encourage but ſuch as *® 
1s given by private noblemen and gentlemen, who affociate thanſelves for _ TO 
that purpoſe. In ſhip building, clock · work, and the various branches of 
. tutlery, they ſtand unrivalled,  —_ . 5 . 
Univeasrties.)] 1 have already mentioned the two univerſities of 
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Oxford and Cambridge, which have been the ſeminaries of more learned | 9 
men than any. in N N and ſome have ventured to . than all other ” 
literary inſtitutions. It is certain that their magnificent buildings, which | 


in ſplendour and architecture rival the moſl ſuperb royal edifices, the rich. 
endowments, the liberal calc and Rr enjoyed by thoſs who in- . 
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habit them, Cams all the ideas which foreigners, who cifi FN con- 
ceive of literary ſocieties, 80 reſpectable are the yy in their foundations, 
that each univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parliament, and 
their chancellor and officers have ever a civil juriſdiction over their ſtu- 
dents,. the bettey-to ſecure their independency. Their colleges, in their 
revenues aud buildings, exceed thoſe of many other univerſities. In 
Oxford there are twenty colleges and five halls : the former are very 


liberally endowed, but in the latter the ſtudents 2 maintain them - 
u 


ſelves. This univerſity is of great antiquity : it ppoſed to have 
been a conſiderable place even in the time of the Romans ; and Cam- 
den ſays, that wit antiquity did, even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate 
this place to the Nate, 4 It is ſaid to have been ſty led an univerſity be, 
fore the time of king Alfred; and the beſt hiſtorians admit, that this moſt 
excellent prince was only u reſtorer of learning here. Alfred built three 
colleges at Oxford ; one for divinity, _—_ * n oe A A 
for grammar. 
The colleges of Oxford are, 
Univerſity, which is ſituated near, or on the. 00 where the . 
or halls which were erected by king Alfred ſtood. 
Baliol, founded by Sir John de Baliol, in 1263» 

Merton, founded: by Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, 5 high 
Au of England, 16, b Wal Stapleton biſhop of Exeter, on 
xeter, founded in 1316, ter a, r, 

lord treaſurer of Eng lad. wh 
| Oriel, founded Edward II. in the | 
3 Queen” 3, founded by Robert Eglesfield, 4 to queen Philipps, 
conſort to Edward III. in her honour, 
New College, founded in 1386, by William. of Wykeham, 1 
Wincheſſer, but finiſhed by Thomas de Rotheram, archbiſhop of ork, 
and lord high chancellor, - the year 1478. 


All Souls, founded by Henry Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury 


in 1 

Mandalen, founded by William Patten, Wes Wainfleet, bimop of 
Wincheſter, and lord chancellor, in the year 1458 

{vs Noſe, founded in 1516, by V Alam Smith, biſhop of Lin- 
colt, 
Os Chriſi, founded in 1516, by Richard Fox, biſhop. of Win- 


Chriſt Church, 83 'by cirdinal Wolſey, i in 1 5185, but completed | 


p by others, and is now the cathedral of the'dioceſe. 
Trinity, founded by Sir Thomas Pope, ſoon after the Reformation: 
St. 5 2 — was - founded 1 in 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lord 
Yor 0 Mon. 
Jeſus, was begun by Dr. Hugh Price, prebendary of Rocheder and 
M e chiefly to * Welch. 
| adham, fo called from its founder Nicholas Wadham, of Somerſet- 
ſhire, Eſq. It was begun by him in the year 1609, but finiſhed after 
his death, by his lady, in 16134 
Pembroke, ſo called in honour of the earl of Nanette, then lord 
| high chancellor, was founded by Thomas Tefdale, Eſq. and Richard 
| Whitwicke, B. D. in 624. 


Woreeſter, was crete into e by Sir" Thomas Cooke of Ab 


ley, in Worceſterſhire, 
ty, I Lincols 
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Ae college, which was founded by two biſhops of Lincoln. 

To theſe nineteen may be added Hertford college, formerly Hart, 
Hall z but a patent having paſſed the great ſeal -in the year 17 46, for 
erecting it into a college, that deſign is now carried into execution, 

The five: halls. are theſe followin 1 Alban-hall, Edmund-hall, St, 
Ma *z-hall, N ew-Inn-hall, and St. ry Magdalen-hall, . 


halls j but thou 


8 £4 bs Hark Yah prior of Ely, in 1257, who 

eter 6 u am, 1 12 

was afterwards biſhop of that 425. l Sts 

-Clare-hall, founded in 1440, by Richard Badew and lady Elizabeth 

Clare, counteſt of Ulſter. | 

Pembroke- hall, founded ſeven years after; by a counteſs of Pembroke. 

St. Bennet's or Corpus Chriſt „Nn about the ſame time, by the 

united uilds, or fraternities of C 'orpus Chriſti, and * bleſſed Virgin. 

FE do ty-hall, founded by William Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, about 
ear 1 5 

_ -Gonvil Arif Caius, founded b Edmund de Gonrll, in 1449 
biſhop Bateman, and additionally endowed- 200 yours hors 

John Caius, a a phyſician. , 

INES college, founded by Henry VI. and completed by Mt 


We colle xe was founded by the fame king's conſort, but fnifhed 


lizabeth, w 172 to Edward IV. 
— founded by Richard Woodlark, in 1475. 
ee colle 4 founded by John Alcock, biſhop” of Bly, in the reign 
en 5 
a pol college was founded about the fame time, by that mes: mo- 
ther, Margaret, counteſs of Richmond. 
St. John's college was founded by the ſame lady. 
Magdalen college was founded by Thomas vi baron of Waldes 
and lord high chancellor, in the o nof Henry VII 
Trinity college was founded by T 111. 5 | 
Emanuel college, by Sir Walter Mildmay in 1594. + 
Sidney college was founded by Thomas Radcliff, earl of Sul, * 
1588, and had its name from his wife Frances Sidney. 
The ſenate-houſe at Cambridge is a moſt elegant edifice, executed en- 


_ tirely in the Corinthjan order, and is ſaid to — coſt fixteen thouſand. 


Pounds. Trinity college library is alſo a ver Rep rr ſtructure, 

and in Corpus Chriſti college library is a valuable collection of ancient 

manuſeripts, which were preſerved at the diſſolution of 5 ge 100k 

5 and given to this college by are p Parker. _ 
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Daniſh, and Anglo · Normanic; but theſe, excepting ng che Randa, throw 5 


2 light upon ancient hiſtory. The chief Britiſh ant 
e circles of s, particularly that called Stonehenge, in 


is, by I ones, Dr 
8s a 3 9 54 Sc 3 The body of the work conſiſſs af to 


E e Which in thus ; the Kones are 
wy . 7 Hons 
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The e of Cambridge conte of twelve colleges, and four 
they are diſtinguiſhed by different names, the privis . 
leges of the colleges and halls are in every reſpect the ſame. They ary 


= "hh + probably. were places 1 _ cies of the 5 | A 
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e top by oyer-thwart ſlones, with tenons fitted to the moytiſes in the 
uprights, for keeping them in their due poſition. Some of theſe flones 
are vaſtly large, meaſuring two yards in breadth, one in thicknoſs, and 


wrought a little with a chiſel, and ſometimes tapered ; but the tranſomes, 
dor over-thwart ſtones, are quite plain. The outlide circle is near one hun- 
ured andeighty feet in diameter, between which and the next circle there 
is a walk dt-three hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſurprifin 
and awful effect upon the beholders. After all the deſcriptions of, a 
"diſſertations upon, this celebrated antiquity by ingenious writers, it is 
not to be denied, that it has given riſe to many extravagant ridiculous 


 eonjeQures, from the time of Leland, who has been very particular on 


the ſubject, down to Stukeley, who on a favourite point of antiquity, 
ſometimes formed the moſt enthuſiaſtic conjectures. The barrows that 
ure near this monument, woes certainly graves of perſons of both ſexes, 
eminent in peace or war z ſome of them having been opened, and bones, 
arms, and ancient trinkets, found within them. 
Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonehenge are to be met with 


in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and many other 


your of England, as well as in Scotland, and the ifles, which have been 
becn already mentioned. 8 5 | F 
The Roman antiquities in England, confiſt chiefly of altars and mo- 
numental inſcriptions, which inſfruct us as to the legionary ſtations of 
the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their commanders. 
The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well 

as military oy thole 1 eir veſtiges are numerous; 

one is mentioned by Leland, as beginning at Dover, and paſſing through 
Kent to London, from thence to St. Alban's, Dunſtable, Stratford, 
___ -Toweeſter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's Hill near Shrewſbury, then by 
Stratton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. The great 

Via Militaris called Hermeneſtreet, paſſed from London through Lin- 


* 
o £ 


to the weſtward, ng through Tadcaſter to York, and from thence 

to Aldby, where it again joined Hermen-ſtreet.. There would, -how- 

ever, be no end of deſcribing the veſtiges' of the Roman roads in 
England, many of which ſerve as foundations to our preſent highways. 

The great earl of Arundel, the celebrated Engliſh antiquary, had form- 

ed a noble plan for deſcribing thoſe which paſs through Suſſex and Surry 
towards London; but the civil war breaking out put an end to the un- 

_ + dertaking. The remains of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over 
England; one particularly very little defaced, near Dorcheſter in Dor- 
|  ſerthire, where alſo is u Roman amphitheatre. Their fituations are ge» 
nerally ſo well choſen, and their fortifications appear to have been ſo 
complete, that there is ſome reaſon to believe, that they were the con- 

-» Rant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England; though it is certain, 
from the baths and teſſelated pavements, that er been found in different 

3 nin, that their chief officers or magiſtrates lived in towns or villas. 
Roman walls have likewiſe been found in England; and, perhaps, upon 
the borders of Wales, many remains of their fortifications and caſtles are 
_ __,- blended with thoſe of a later date; and it is difficult for the moſt _ 
architect to pronounce that ſome halls and courts are not entirely Ro- 
man. Tie private cabinets of noblemen and gentlemen, as well as the 
ane coptaſy a fall, qumber of Roman arms, coins, ibule, 
92 „„ , | EE. „ Finney 
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placed at three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined 


above ſeven in 4 z others are leſs in proportion. The vprights are 


coln, where a branch of it from Pontefract to Doncaſter, firikes out 
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trinkets, and the like, -which have been found in 2 N ; but the moſt 
' amazing monument of the Roman power in England, 
or wall of Severus, commonly called the Pitts wall, running through 


is the pretenture, 


Northumberland and Cumberland ; beginning at Tinmouth, and endin 
at Solway Frith, being about eighty miles in length. The wall at firil 


_ conſiſted only of fakes and turf, with a ditch þ but Severus built it with 
| None forts, and turrets at proper diſtances, ſo 


that each might have 3 
ſpeedy communication with the other, and it was attended all along by a 


| Ne ditch, or vallum, to the north, and a military highway to the 


ſouth. J his prodigious work, however, was better calculated to ſtrike 
the Scots and Picts with terror, than to give any real ſecurity to the Ro- 


man poſſeſſions. In ſome 4 the wall, the vallum, and the road, 
are plainly diſcernible ; an : 
dern work of the ſame kind, carried on at the public expence. ' A cri- 


the latter ſerves as a foundation for a mo- 


rical accqnt of the Roman antiqulties In England is among the defide- 


rata of hiſtory; but py it is too great a defign for'any one man to 


execute, as it catinot be 
The Saxon antiquities in England confiſt chiefly in ecclefiaſtical edi- 


ne without viſiting every place, and every. 


fices, and places of firength; At Wincheſter is ſhewn the round table of 


king Arthur, with the names of his Knights. The antiquity of this ta- 
ble has been diſputed by Camden, and later writers, perhaps with rea- 


fon; but if it be not Britiſh, it certainly is Saxon, The cathedral of 


Wincheſter ſerved as the bu 1 tavey of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe 
bones were collected weder U 1 


2 though they are often not to be diſcerned from the Normanic ; 
the 


their learning. Many Saxon charters, figned by the king and his no- 
bles, with a plain croſs inſtead of their names, are fill to be met with. 


The writing 1s neat and legible, and was always performed by a clergy- 
man, who affixed the name and quality of every donor, or witneſs, to 
his reſpective croſs. The Daniſh erections in England are hardly dif- 
cernible from the Saxon, The form of their camps is round, and they 


are generally built upon eminences, but their forts are ſquare. 


All England is full of Anglo-Normanie monuments, which T chuſe to 


call ſo, becauſe, though the princes under whom' they were raifed were 


of Norman original, yet the-expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen, with 
ee money. York minſter, and Weſtminſler-hall and abbey, are 
perha 


the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic man- 


ner which prevailed in building, before the recov. rot Oh Greek and 
Cc 


Roman architecture. All the cathedrals, and old churches in the king- 


dom, are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, if we except St. Paul's. In 


ſhort, thoſe erections are ſo common, that they ſcarcely deſerve the name 


of curioſities. It is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found , 
in ſome parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman, That, un⸗ 
der the old caſtle of Ryegate in Surry is very remarkable, and ſeems to 


have been defigned for. ſecreting the cattle and eſſects of the natives, in 


mes of war and invaſion, It contains an oblon by hall, round 
or 


which runs a bench, cut out of the fame rock, tting upon; and 


tradition ſays, that it was the room in which the barons of England mey | 


during their wars with king John. The rock itſelf is ſoft, and very, 


practicable ; but it is hard to ſay where the excavation, which is , 


p Fox, in fix large wooden cheſts. 
Many monuments of Saxon antiquity 'preſent themſelves. all over the 


Britiſh Muſeum contains ſeveral ſtriking original ſpecimens” of 
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5 Nuned in a ſquare paſſage, about ſix feet ki 0 and four wide, tetmi · 


nates, becauſe the work is fallen in, in ſome 8 15 


The natural curioſities of England are ſo various; that I can touch. 


upqn them only in general; as there is no end of deſcribing the ſeveral 
medicinal waters and ſprings which are to be found in every part of the 
country. They have been analyſed with great accuracy and care by ſe - 
veral learned naturaliſts, who, as their intereſts or inclinations led them, 
have not been ſparing in recommending their ſalubrious qualities. Eng- 


land, however, is not ſingular in its medicinal waters; though in ſome 


countries the diſcovering and 3 them is ſcarcely worth while. 
In England, a much frequented well or ſpfing is a certain eſtate to its 
ietor. The moſt remarkable of theſe wells have been divided into 

e for bathing, and thoſe for purging, The chief of the former lie in 
Somerfetſhire; and the Bath waters are famous through 'all the world 
both for 8 and bathing. Spaws of the ſame kind are found at 
Scarborough, other parts of Yorkſhire ; at Tunbridge in Kent; 


ſom and Dulwich in Surry ; and at Acton and Iſlington in Middleſex. | 


ere alſo are many remarkable ſprings, whereof ſome are impregnated 
either with ſalt, as that at Droitwich In Worceſterſhire z or falphur, as 
the famous well of Wages in Lancaſhire, or bituminous matter, as that 
at Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others have 6 Topping” quality, as that 


neat Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire; and a ing well in the weſt- 
i | | flow, as thoſe of the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, and Laywell near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and 


Fall ſeveral times in an hour. To theſe we may add that remarkable 


fountain near Richard's caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonly called Bone- 
well, which is generally full of ſmall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh, 


though often cleared out. At Ancliff, near Wigan in Lancaſhire,-is the 


famous burning well; the water is cold, neither has it any ſmell ; — 
there is ſo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur ifluing out with the ſtream, that 


ike 1 applying a light to it, the top of the water is covered with a flame, 
IKE t 


hat of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits a heat 
that meat may be boiled over it. The fluid itſelf will not burn when 
taken out of the well &. 1 | Ig EF 


* % 


or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but never 
diminiſhes. The Elden Hole, about four miles from the ſame place: 
this is a chaſm. ju the fide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and 


Fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but of what depth 


is not known. A plummet onee drew $84. yards of line after it, whereof 
the laſt eighty were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance of 
Poole's hole near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, but ſoon opens 
into a very lofty vault, like the infide of a Gothic cathedral. The height 


is certainly; very great, yet much ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, who 
reckon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, _ in length it exceeds - 
1s 4 


that dimenſion : a current of water, Which ong the middle, adds, 
by its ſounding ſtream, re-echoed on all ſides, very much to the aſto- 
niſhment of all who viſit this vaſt concave, The drops of water which 


* wood 


——— — 1 
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This extraordinary heat has beet# found to proceed from a vein of coals, which 


2 PS. dine dug from under this well; et which time the uncommon warmth 


hang 


3 


| Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natural euriofties. The Mam Tor, 


hang from the roof, and on the fides have an amuſing effect: for they 

not only reflect pumberlefs rays from the candles carried by the guides, 

but, as they are of u 8 uality, they harden in ſeveraſ places 
into various forms, which, with the hel 7 a ſtrong imagination, may 
paſs for lions, fonts, organs, and the like, The entrance into that na- 
tural wonder at Caitleton, which is from its hideouſneſs named the De- 
vil's Arſe, is wide at firſt, and upwards of thirty. feet perpendicular. 
Several cortagers dwell under it, who ſeem. in $ xront meaſure to fubſiſt 
by guiding ſtrangers into the cavern, which is crofſed- by four ſtreams | 

water, _ then 1s 3 Ne , eee 7 places, —_ | 

makes a noble appearance, and 18. particularly beautiful by being che- =_ 
quered with yarious coloured 3 VV 4 „ LES 
Some ſpots of England are ſaid to have a petrifying quality, We are 
told, that near Whitby in Yorkſhire are found certain ſtones, reſembling - 
the folds and wreaths of a ſerpent ; alſo other ſlones of ſeveral ſizes, and 
ſo exactly round, as if artificially made for cannon. balls, which being 
broken, do commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, wreath- 
ed in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome. parts of Glouceſ- | 
terſbire, ſtones are found, reſembling cockles, oyſters, and other teſta» 
ceous marine animals, I hoſe curiolties, however, are often magnified 
by ignorance and credulit 7/7. e ag 15 

Cie, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OT HER : This head is. ſo very en- 
bree, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. f tenſive, that I can only touch 
upon objects that may aſſiſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its impor- 
4 * randeur, or utility. 2 25 R 3 . „„ 
London 4, the metropolis of the 5 naturally takes the 
lead in this diviſion. It appears to have been founded between the 
reigns of Julius Ceſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertain; for wo + 

are told by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, 

and ſoon after became the capital of the iſland, It was firſt walled about 

with hewn ſtones, and Britiſh bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the 
walls formed an oblong ſquare, in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven 
principal gates. The ſame emperor made it a Ne- ſee ; for it ap- 

pears that the biſhops of London and Vork, and another Engliſh biſhop | 

were at the council of Arles, in the year 314: be alſo ſettled a mint in 


it, as is plain from ſame of his coins. 
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London in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and T 
part of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurpriſing extent, of -prodigious f 
| wealth, and of the moſt extenſive trade. This city, when-confidered 4 
| with all its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the ſeat of * 
| liberty, the encourager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. 9 
| ' London is the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all | 1 
1 the counties in the kingdom; it is the grand mart of the nation, to 14 
L which all parts ſend their commodities, from whence they are again ſent 1 
| | back into every town in the nation, and to every part of the world, 1 
| From hence innumerable carriages by land and water are copitantly em- 1 
7 92 A - —— 5 _ 5 4 8 ans 5 i I 1 
DE 1 
? * ſouth-eaſt of Diblins 166 miles wel of Amſterdam, 210 north-weſt ang | * 
). fo ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen, 690 north-weſt of Vienna, 290 ſouth-weſt of Stock» - 
Im, $00 north-eaſt of irid, $20 north-weſt of Rome, $850 north-eaf} of Liſbon, 
] 1360 north-weſt of Conſtantinople, and 1414 ſonth-welt of Moſcow " tt 5 


F 4 3 | 


„ * * % l N „„ 
pioyed : and from hence ariſes that cireulation in the national body, 


"hich renders every part healthful, vigorous, und in a proſperous con- 


dition ; a circulation that is equally beneficial to the head, and the moſt 
diſtant members. Merchants are here as rich 'as noblemen ; witneſs their 
incredible loans to government; and there is no place in the world where 


che ſhops of tradeſmen wake ſuch a noble and elegantappearance, or are 


| 


- 


better ſtocked, W 


I It is fituated-on the banks of the Thames, a river, which though not 


he largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of any in 


he world, It being continually filled with fleets; ſailing to or from the 
-moſt diſtant climates ; and its banks extend from London - bridge to Black- 


wall, almoſt one continued great magazine of naval ſtores, containing 
three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and F, 3 ou for the building of 
"ſhips, for the uſe of the merchants, beſide the places allotted for the 
building of boats and lighters ; and the king's yards down the river, for 


the building men of war. As this city is about ſixty miles diſtant from 
the ſea, it enjoys by means of this beautiful river, all the benefits of navi- 


gation, without the danger of being ſurpriſed by foreign fleets, or of be- 


ing annoyed by the moiſt yapours of the ſea, It riſes regularly from 
the water-fide, and extending itſelf on both fides along its banks, reaches 


vented any bounds being fixed 


a prodigious length from eaſt to weſt in a kind bf amphitheatre towards 


the north, and is continued for near 20 miles on all fides, in a ſucceffion 


of magnificent villas, and populous villages, the country ſeats of gen- 
tlemen and tradeſmen ; whither the latter retire for the benefit of freſh 
nir, and to relax their minds from the hurry of buſineſs. The regard 
paid by the legiſlature to the 3 of the ſubje&,” has hitherto pre · 
r its extenfion, _ | | | 
The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain irs ex- 


| tent; However, its length from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed to be 


% 


form an 1 


above ſeven miles from Hyde-park corner to Poplar, and Its breadth in 
ſome places three, in others two; and in others again not much above 
half a mile. Henee the circumference of the whole is almoſt 18 miles; 
or according to a-modern meaſurement, the extent of continued build- 
ings, is 3 Foyer two furlongs and 39 roods. But it is much eaſier to 
idea-of the large extent of a city ſo, irregularly built, by the 


number of the people, who are computed to be near a million; and from 


the number of edifices devoted to the ſervice of religion. | 
Of theſe, beſide St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at 
Weſtminſter, here are 102 pariſh churches, and 69 chapels of the eſta- 


 bliſhed religion; 21 French proteſtant chapels ; 11 chapels belonging to 


-- 


* 


* 


the Germans, Dutch, Danes, &c, 26 independent meetings; 34 preſby- 
terian meetings; 20 baptiſt meetings; 19 popiſh chapels, and meeting - 
houſes for the uſe of ws ambaſſadors, and people of various ſets ; 
and 3 Jews ſynagogues, that there are 50 places devoted to reli- 
ligious worſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pl e of ome ie without 
reckoning the 21 out-pariſhes uſually included in the bills of mortality, 
and a great number of methodiſt tabernacles. . 
There are alſp in and near this city 100 alms-houſes, about 20 hoſpitals 
and infirmaries, 3 colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſn- markets; 1 mar- 
ket for live cattle, 2 other markets more particularly for herbs; and 23 


other markets for corn, coals, hay, &c. 16 inns of court, 27 publio 
mquares, beſides thoſe within fingle buildings, as the Temple, &c. 3 


bridges, 49 halls for companies, 8 public ſchools, called free-ſchobls; | 
and +51 charity- ſchools which provide education for 5034 poor children; 


ney-conches; 400 ditto c 700 ſtreets, 


* N O L A N b. 297 


457 Ine 447 taverns, Hes coffe-houſes, 5976 alchouſes j 1000 hack- 

nes, cpurts, and alle | 
und 50,000 dwelling-houſes, containing, as has heen already obſerred,. 
about 1,0053000 inhabitants le who, e ny to „ eee 


annually the malen articles of 1 ſions *. 
J)))))V) FST 50 
er and lambs SD Ec 
ee CE ee md ß ea ̃7clivr¾ U 
—4 25 oo — — — 16,3. 
. „ 1 ; 
8 and wild fow! innumerable.” 5 f IO ins 
+ Mackarel ſold at Sling Tues Ly. ek Fo „e 10700 / 
Oyſters, buſhels _ „) Eon a ed e | 
e on el with 1 haddocks whiting, &e. over andy 
. above. thoſe 1 . and _ 5 1 „ 398 
quantities of the nad alt-fiſh a oe). 940 
Butter, N weight, about ::: e | 
Cheeſe, ditto, about  & — - 20,000,000 
| Gallons of mixdm aw. — | 7,000,000 
Barrels of ſtrong beer — > , 
Barrels of ſmall bee E600 
Tons of foreign wines? e 
| 9 of rum, dener, and other r dfca . 5 {21,000,000 


Pounds weight of candles, above us (OS 0 roo 


| "they ear 1163, 
| iſe 4 to the , that it was built upon wool - packs; fram that time knee the 


London-brid ” was firſt built of ſtone in the reign "of Hen: II. about 
a tax laid upon wool, which in * time gave 


has u one mos CI and improvements, particular! 


| irugtures-of the kind in the known world, It is built entirely of lone, 


year 1756, when houſes were taken down, a the who __ 


| 43 — convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for carriages is 1 feet 
broad, and 5 fect on each ſide for foot paiſengers, It croles the 


whe 1 7 5 feet broad, and has at 2 tg arches of about foes 
wide each, bat the centre one is conſiderably larger, _ 
Weſtminſler- bridge is reckoned one of No moſt complete and elegant 


and extended over the river at à place where it is 1,223 feet broad; 
which is above 300 feet broader than at London · bridge. On each fide 


is a fine balluſtrade of ſtone with places of ſhelter from the tain, The 


width of the bridge ig 465 feet, havin þ paring, 00 on each fide a fine foot-way for 
14 


Al ſemieircular, that in 3 — being 76 
ereaſing four feet each from the other ; fo that the two leaſt arches of 


; eee of W YE 1 . 


paſſengers. It conſiſts iers, 


13 large, and two ſmall arc 4 
— wide, and the — 7 2 . 


ones, are each 52 feet. It is computed: that the value of 


ny #3 great 
: one, and. 1 materials, is alwa under water. This 


8388 ure was begun in 0 and in 942 * * 


* 
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o-frinre-bridge falls nothing ſhort of that of Wedge ber 
d ce on 2 


i magnificence or workmanſhip ; but the ot of the g 
two ſhores, obliged the 8 to . elliptical arches ; which, 


| however, have a very fine effect; and even prefer it to 
Weſtminſter- bridge. This bridge was * ey in 1 2969; and finiſhed in 
by a toll upon the 


1770, at the expence of 152,8 iſchar 5 * <a Se 
ance between thoſe 


ja NgErs. | It is ſituated almo At 2 phy dil 
efminſter and London, commands a view of 3 Thames from the 


| vs to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St. Paul's in 25940 | 


ing manner. 
| The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt capacious, magnificent, and 
regular proteſtant church in the world. The b 2275 within is 500 feet ; 
and its height, from the marble pavement to the crofs, on the top of the | 
* 15 340. It is built of Portland ſtone, according to the Greek 
Roman orders, in the form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's 
at Rome, to which in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior, St. Paul's church is 
che principal work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 8 the only 
ork of the ſame magnitude that ever was completed by one man 2 
hved to a 2 6 age, and finiſhed the building 37 years aſter he himſelf 
laid che firſt ſtone... It takes up fix acres of ground, though the whole 
length of this church meaſuxes no more than the width of St. Peter's. 
The expence of rebuilding it aſter the fire of London, was defrayed by 


5 duty on coals, and is computed at a million ſterliy 


roy 
ments erected to the memo 


* 


1 


EW. view. Several of the new churches are built in an e 
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Weſtminſter· abbe „or the collegiate church' of WP atinitftr, is 85 ye- 

_ nerable pile of — 2 „ in the Gothic taſte. It Was * built bz 

ward the Confeſſor; — Henry III. rebuilt it from the 2 am 777 

Hay VII. added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it; this is Libs repo 

of che deceaſedBritiſh kings and nobility ; and here are alſo. monu · 

many great al 3 3 , 

+ commanders by fea and land, philoſophers,” | 
Seen Rune, 4008. a year our'of the coal Tury, wa was \ granted by oY 
hament for-keeping it in repair. | 

'" The infide'of the church of gt. Stephes o, Walbrook, FO WED for 

Ire ighenels and elegance, and does honeur to the memory of Sir Chriſ- 

topher Wren, The ſame'ma be fad of the ficeples of St. Mary-le-Bow, 

and St. Bride 8, Which ate wer Al ſed to be the moſt complete. in their 

_ kindof any in Europe, though e kus laid down no rules for 
uch ereckions. Few churches in or about London are er e 

The fim as ag ty of the portico in-Covent-Garden is worth | 

be ages of ancient. architecture. That of St. Martin's in the add, | 
ould. 52 noble and firiking, could it be ſeen. from a proper of 


„ and 
even ſome of the chapels have gracefulneſs and j 
them. The Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, is baba very fall part of 
a noble palace Aion by Inigo Jones, for the royal ence, and as 
it pow s, under all i 18 di tages, its — and ornaments, 


ure in the higheſt ſtyle and execution of architecture 


Weſtminſter-hall, _ on the outſide it makes a mean, and oo very 
8 2 Gothic building, and is ſaid to be 
the largeſt room in 9 Socks, roof is not ſupported with pillars, 
| : 226 feer r — —— of ia kind 
r 3300 18 * | 


. 
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3 alſo the. e king's-beneh, nl comma ple, 
and above ſtairs, that of the exchequer. 

That beautiful column, called the A. er nh ere@ted at. the charge 
of om city, petuate the mem its being de re, 
1 . eee This 1 which is of tho Docs i ie en- 
; had all oe 7 abeliſks and pillars of the ancients, it being 202\foet high, 

with a ſtair-caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcon e 2 which is ras 

feet. ſhort of the top, from whence there are other fteps, made for my 

2 to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned like an urn, w 
flame iſſuing from it. On the baſe.of the monument, next the ſtreet, the 
deſtruction of the city, and the relief given to the ſufferers by Charles II. 
and his brother, is emblematically repreſented in bas relief, The north 
and ſouth fides of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, ehe one de- 
ſeribing its dreadful deſolation , and the other its ſplendid reſurrection; 
and on the caſt fide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was 
and finiſhed; ; The charge of erecting this monument, which was eos 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wren in i * fiſhed by” kim in 2677. * 
mounted to upwards of 13, col. 

The Royal Exchange is a large noble building, and is fd to have 
| colt above $0,000. .. 

The terrace in the Adelphi is a iy "4 piece of arediredhure, and 

has laid open one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. 

We might here give a deſcription of the Tower, Bank of England, 
the New Treaſury, the Admiralty-office, and the Horſe-guards at hite- 
ball, the Manſion-houſe, or houſe of the lord- mayor, the-Cuſtom-houſe, 

Exciſe-office, India · houſe, and a vaſt number of ether public . 
beſide the magnificent edifices raiſed by our nobility ; ns lord 8 54 
houſe, Marlborough-houſe, and Buckingham-houfs i in St. James - park; 
the earl of Ch d's houſe near Hyde-park the] duke" of Devon- 
ſhire” c and the late carl of Bach's, in Piccadilly; lord Sh 
-ſquare ;. Northumberland: houſe f in the Strand; che duke of 
e ne 5 in e with Ne 
„„ „ 
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W Sept. 2. end 
from hence, at the diſtance ef 202 feet (the height of this column); a terrible fire 
broke out at r ; which, driven on by a high wind, not only waſted the adja- 


rent parts, — — na places, with incredible cracklin ing and ar Sal It con. 


e * Guildhall, many public 
reg, 3 2 . — 2 ſtately edifices, 13,000 dwellin 2 — 
Of the 26 wards it utterly deſtroyed 15, and left eight o 
burnt... The cuins of the [city were 436 acres, from the Tower. by the Thamen 
fide to the Temple church; and from the north-caſt along the wall to Holborn» 
bridge. To the eſtates and fortunes of the citizens it was mercileſs, but to their lives 
very favourable, that it might in all things reſemble the laſt _conflagratian of the 


world. The deſtruction was ſudden ; for in a fmall ſpace of time the city was ſeen 


an flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Fhree days after, when this fatal fire had 
Med all buman.counſcls and 1 in the opinjon of all, it ſtopped, as it 
were by a command from heaven, and was on every ſide extinguiſhed. 

The Britiſh- Muſeum is depoſited: — houſe. Sir Hans Sloane, bart, 


.(whodiedin 290008 may not.improperly be called the founder of the Britiſh Muſeum; | | 


for its being li ee ER was only in conſequence af his leaving by will 


his noble collection of large library, and his numerous curiofities, 


which coſt him png to the uſe of che public, on condition that the parliament = 
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Sthers of the nobility and gentty; but theſe would: be ſufficient to fill « 
E . ow; dra VVV 

' This great and populous city is happily ſupplied with abundance of 
freſh water from t ames and the New River; which is not only of 


inconceivable ſervice to every family, but by means of flre - plugs every 
here diſperſed, the keys of which are depofited with the patiſh-of 
5 the city is in a great meaſure ſecured from the ſpreading of fire ; 

r theſe ugs are no ſooner opened than there are vaſt quantities of 
wane to ſupply dd y Te og gb 
This 1 of water has been attended with another advantage, it has 

given rife to ſeveral companies, who inſure. houſes and goods from fire; 
an advantage that is not to be met with in any other nation on earth; _ 
the premium is ſmall, and the recovery in caſe of loſs, is eaſy and cer- 
tain. Every one of theſe offices keep a ſet of men in pay, who are ready 

at all hours to give their affiſtance in caſe of fire; and who are on all. 
occaſions extremely bold, dexterous, and diligent : but though all their 
labours ſhould prove unſucceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers b this de- 
pal the val has the comfort that muſt ariſe from u certainty of be- 


vou 
| ing the value (upon oath) of what he has inſured... 1 
the uſe and advantage 3 magnificence is confidered as a na- 
tional concern, it will be found to be of the utmoſt conſequence, in pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind, as that attention to it, which encou- 
ragement will produce, muſt neceſſarily ſtimulate the powers of inven- 
tion and ingenuity, and of courſe create T cen great numbers 
of artiſts, who, excluſive of the reward of their abilities, cannot fail of 
ſtriking ont many things. which will do honour to themſelves, and to 
their country, This conſideration alone, is without doubt highly wor- 
thy of a commercial people: it is this which gives rx to one 
f hich diſtinguiſhes 
6 «She | 
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country, in.compariſon. with another, and it is this 
the genius of a people in the moſt ſtriking manne.. 
Before the conflagration in 1666, London (which, like moſt other 
great cities, had ariſen from ſmall beginnings) was totally inelegant, in- 
convenient, and unhealthy, of which latter misfortune many melancholy 
proofs are authenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doubt, proceeded 
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brary, the Harleian manuſcripts collected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed 1ike- 

_ wiſe by the parliament, and a collection of books * by the late major Edwards. 
His late majeſty, in conſiderat ium of ite peat uſefulneſs, was graciouſly pleaſed to add 
85 a ot ty royal libraries of books and manuſeripts collected 'by the ſeveral kings of 
. Sloanian collection conſiſts of an amazing number of curiofities ; among which 
are, the library, including books of drawings, manuſeripts, and prints, amounting 0 
about go, oc volumes, Medals, and coins; ancient aid modern, 20,c00. Cameo 

and intaglios/ about 500, Seals 268. Veſſels, 8 er, 442. An- 
tiquities, 1,12 6. Precious ſtones,” agate, . &c; $9256, Metals, minerals, orcs, 
&c. 2,726. + Cryſtal, ſpars, &c. 7, 864. ls, flints, ſtones; 74255.  Earths, ſands, 

_ falts, . Bitumens, ſulphure, amhers, &c. Tales, mies, &c 388. Corals, 
ſpunges, Nc. ,. Teſſacea, or ſhells, &c. 5, 43, + Echini,* echinitz, &cc. 659. 
ſterizitrochi, entrochi, &c. 241. Cruſtacez, crabsy lobſters, &., 363. Stellæ ma- 


rin, -ſtar-fiſhes, &c. 173- Fiſh. and their parts, &c- 1,555- Birds; and their parts, 

| 2x96, and. peſs of Gifſeren ſpecies, $1,195, Quadrapeds, Gee. 7,86; » Vipers, {er 
TTT 
lumes ol plants, 334. ti, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 756. 
Miſcellancous things, 3 2,08 Mathematical — ; A catalogue 
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VTNG LAND 241 
from the narrow neſs of the ſtreets, and the unaccountable 8 of 
tho buildings, that confined the Ire air, and joined with other eir- 
cumſtances, ſuch as the want of water, rendered the city ſeldom free 
frun peſtilential devaſlation. The fire which confumed the greateſt part 
of the city, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that time, was pro- 
ductive of conſequences, which made ample amends. for the lofſes ſuſ« 
tained by individuals; a new city aroſe on the ruins of the old ; but, 
though more regular, open, convenient, and healthful than the former, 
et it by no means anſwered to ee of magnificerice or elegance, 
1 may articulars ; and it is evef to be lamented (ſuch was the infitua- 
tion loſe times) that the magnificent, elegant, and on of the 
great dir Chriſtopher Wren, was totally diſre arded ad Tic ificed to the 
mean and ſelfiſh views of private properey. Views which did itrepar- 
able injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the nation in general; for 
had that great architect's plan been followed, what has often been aſſert - 
ed, muſt have been the reſult ; the metropolis of this kingdom would in- 
2 have been the moſt magnificent and elegant city in the uni- 
verſe, and of conſequence muſt, from the 1 reſort of foreigners 
of diſtinction and taſte who would have vifited it, have become an nen- 
hauſtible fund of riches to this nation, But as the deplorable blindneſs 
of that age has deprived us of ſo valuable an acquiſition; it is become 
abſolutely 3 that ſome efforts ſhould be made to render the preſent 
plan in a greater degree anſwerable to the character of the richeſt and 
erful people in the world, VVV 
The plan of London, in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances ap- 
phat off ape I es, to be as injudicibus a difpofition as can eafily ; 
e conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the border of fo ho- 
ble a river as the Thames, The wharfs and quays on its banks ire ex- 
tremely mean and inconvenient. And the want of regularity and uni- 
formity in the ſtreets of the city of London, and the mean avenues'to 
many parts of it, are alſo circumſtances that greatly leſſen the grandeur 14 
of its appearance. Many of the churches, and other public wm; 5 
are likewiſe thruſt up in corners in ſuch a manner, as might tempt LE. 
reigners to believe, that they were defigned to be concealed. The im- 
ovements of the city of for ſome years paſt,” have however 
en very great; and the new ſtreets, which are numerous, are in gene- 
ral more ſpacious, and built tir? ers regularity and elegance. 
In the centre of the town, and upon the banks of the nobleſt river in 
Europe, was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houſes, known by the names 
of Durham-Yard, the Savoy, and Somerſet Houſe. © The firff, being 
private property, engaged the notice of the ingenious Adams, open- 
ed the way 4 piece of ſcenery, which no city in ne bm _ 
On the fite of Porbem-Yarl was raiſed upon arches the pile of the 
Adelphi, celebrated for its enchanting proſpect, the utility of its har, 
and its ſubterraneous apartments an 8 4 variety of pu of ge- 
neral benefit. Contiguous to the Adelphi ſtands the Savoy, the property 
of government, hitherto a nuiſance; and, adjoi to the Savoy, to- 
wards the L ſtobd Somerſet-Houſe, where, being the property of 
government alſo, a new pile of 8 for public offices has been erect- 
ed; and here, in a very magnificent edifice, are elegant apartments ap- 
Propriated for the uſe of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy of 
painting and ſculpture, and 1 po * 
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rèes 5 people. Ihe roads are Tegel for ſeveral len af6uki 
ſame. model ; and, excluſiye of lamps regulatly pliced.on each 
Fs diſtances, are rendered more ſecure by watehmen ſtatioticd 
bin Ca Hort each other. Nothing can appear more brill. ant than thole 
1 lights when viewed. at a diſtanee, A lay where the. 70400 run acroſs; 
,and.even the principal ſtreets, ſuch 48 Pall- Mall, New Bond- rect, ( Ox- 
ee N., convey an idea of n 125 mmagificence.” 
Amo ſt the l of. 8 worthy notice, may be 271 80 the 
is. Clex ae Once, | in Chancery-lane, and that very f 1 5005 ; buildin; 
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In che. Bailey, which does hotiour to a people celebrated for 1 05 , 
le and for their humanity, Here the unfortunate debtof will no 
Jonger be anu6yec by the e dreadful rattle of chains, of by, he more hotrid 1 
ſounds ifſuing the lips of thoſe wretched beings, who ſet deflance f 


.to all. _ divine and h human; and here' alſo the offe et, yhoſe etime i 
| 7 not capital, may enjoy, all the benefits of a free 921 it. * | 
| \_ . +. Foreigners, have Deep Ang: to account how it happens, that the mo- 
1 | 2 of 54 ee 'natzon » Europe ſhould be ſo ini erently lodged; 
| ELL I. .whoſe finances were but low, compa Ir to fome 

his the eg had he 2 undiſturbed, would more than probably 
beye-compleced the N plan which Ingo Jones drew-for a royal pi. 
| and which. v woul ve been every way ſuitahle mw dignity of an 
2 n The truth is, his fon harles II. 75 he had a 


| for architecture, diffipated his revenues uf s pleaſures, 
1 her i = his brother Was too ſhort for ſuch an ut ing, Petp- Ml 
| tual wars during the reigns of king. William and ueen Abne, left the A 
| | e no money to * e for a palace. The two ucceeding monarchs WM 
| a piece of 1 in England; and though 


at purpoſe, yet they came to 1 
.thing,: eſpecially as three millions of money were nece ; xy for carrying it 
into execution. ws 
| Windſor caſtle ; is the only fabric that deſeryes the name of a royal pa- 
lace in England ; and that chiefly through its beautiful and commandicg 
tuation ;; which, with the form of its conſtruQion,- tendered it, befofe 
the. 8 on of impregnable. Hampton-court was the fa- 
. yourite reſidence of King William. It is built in the Dutch taſte, and 
© has: ſome wn apartments, and, like Windſor, lies near the Thames, 
Both theſe palaces have ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the 
. mayaificent collection made by Charles J. and diffipated in the time of 
.ihs civil: Wars. The-cartoons of Ra hael, N or Gee and expre* 
n are reckoned 1 e maſter-pieces 91 painting, phys by bis preſent | ma- 
5 Jeſty been removed from the gallery built for them at Hy ton-court, to 
_  _. the Queen's palace, formerly Buckingham-houſe, i in St, 17 s Parl. 
 * » The palace of St. James's is commodious, but has the alf of a convem 
| ont pions of Kenſington, . which was purchaſed from the Finch family iy 
illiam, i is remarkable only for its gardens, Other houſes, though 
: Py to the king, are far from deſerving the name of royal, 
fext to theſe, if _not-ſaperjor, in PRE: bs. ence and expenſive decor: 
tions; "are many private ſears i in the me of London, and all 
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of the pobility are made n to t claſſical taſte; witneſ; 
ee of. 247 he, fineſt claſſical ; witneſs 


more remains of antiquity are to be found than arg in the poſſeſſion. 
bs r ſubject, in the world, 
Hut 


oſe capital houſes of the Engliſh pobility and 28 have gn 
Er 


. diſtinct. from what is to be met with in any o art © 
ich is, that all of them are complete Wo 9 7 5 ithin, all 


A nty an Eng 199 ſuitable to each both in con- 
[Es nos, and 1.9 Lentils the, higheſt proſery relery bn. It often 
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ſioence Of which the following are the moſt diſting 

Mu carl of Pembroke s, at Wilton, in Wiltſhire, 119% 

-  Lord-Clifford's; Kin . Weſton, Glouceſterſhire: 1 + 
Duke of Beaufort's, gton-Magna, dito. 


Earl Spender s, Wimbledon, Surry. | V.. 
7 The lute Sir Gregory Page 85 Black heath, Ker, 9555 437 e BE 


The late carl 'Tilney's, Epping Foreſt, Effex. Wan 


6&2 Duke of Grafton? 35 Buffon Hall, Subbolk - 2 e EB» Re]: 
Fu of Oxford's, Houghton, Norten. 
| Duke of Martborough's, Blenheim, Oxfordihire, e bene lier 

Karl of 'Litchfield's, Ditchley, ditt. 
Far Temple,, 22 Buckinghamfhite. | OS 
Earl of See. Okehath, \Rudlandihire, j 

ort s; roughton, orthamptonſhires dog; 

Karl of Pomfrer's, Fallen, ditto. 

Earl e Stamford, ditto.. - 3 
Date of Norfott's, "Workſop, Noninghamihires | „ 
- Duke of -Devonſhire's, Chatſworth, nme, 790 1:4 bb 
- Lord Scarſdale's, near Derby. 1 8) 
Mr. Aiflabie's, _ Park, Votkſhire. . 

Furl of Carliſle's, allle- Howard, ditto. 


WY 


Duke of Northumberland's at Alnwick — and ions 


LordiCki + > aw Su 

ve's; aremont, EVER +: 
Earl of Inchiquin's, — Op Buckinghamſhire: af 3 5 
J Earl of Harrington's, at Peterſham; Surry. e 

The late counteſs of b Leiceſter” s, Holkam-Houſe, Norvolk 
Lord Defpencer's, Mereworth Caſtle, Kent. 
2 1 s, Mount Edgecumbe, Cornwall 

ton's, Newſtead ao Nottinghamſhire, - 
Mr. Hoare 8, "Stourtdn Park ileſhire, 


The late Mar uis of Rocki m's Wencnorth Houſe, Vorkpirs 
Lot Pere's, bones 8 g 


lt cannot be expected Gat I ſhould het enter 78 ehh detail 
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| ils work + 1 ſhall; "therefore, only touch, urg ſome of the moſt conf. 

EY Briſtol is reckoned the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions for trade, 
wealth, and the number of inhabitants. It ſands upon the north and 
ſouth fides of the river Avon, and the two _ of the city are connect- 
ed by a ſtone-bridge. Ihe city is not well built ; but it is ſuppoſed to 
contain 15,005 houſes, and 95,000, inhabitants, Here is a cathedral and 
eighteen pariſh churches, beſides ſeven or eight other places of worſhip, 

' On the north fide of a large ſquare, called Queen's ſquare, which is 

' adorned with rows of trees, and an equeſtrian ſtatue of William the 
Third, there is a cuſtom-houſe, with a quay half a mile in length, Caid 
to be one of the moſt commodious in England, for ſhipping and landing 
of merchants goods. The exchange, wherein the merchants. and traders 
meet, is all of free ſlone, and is one of the beſt of its kind in 


9 
E 

1 a 
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Europe. ; * 8 
Vork is a city of great antiquity, pleaſantly fituated on the river 
Ouſe; it is very populous, and ſurrounded with a good wall, through 
which are four gates, and &ee poſterns, Here are ſeventeen pariſh 
churches, and a very noble cathedral, or minſter, it being one of the 
fineſt Gothic buildings in England, It extends in length 525 feet, and 
in breadth 110 feet. The nave, which is the largeſt of any in the world, 
ing that of St. Peter's church at Rome, is four feet anda half wi- 
der, and eleven feet higher, than that of St. Paul's cathedral at London, 
At the weſt end are two towers, connected and ſupported by an arch, 
which forms the weſt entrance, and is reckoned the largeſt Gothic arch in 
Europe. The windows are finely painted, and the front of the choir it 
adorned with ſtatues of all the kings of e from William the Nor- 
1 man to Henry VI. and here are thirty-two flalla, all of fine marble, with 
1 paillars, each confiſting of one piece of alabaſter. Here is alſo a very 
* neat Gothic chapter- houſe. Near the cathedral is the aſſembly-houſe, 
which is a noble ſtructure, and which was deſigned by the late earl of 
1 | e pn This city has a ſlone bridge of five s over the river 
uſe. | OD | 

The city of Exeter was for ſome time the ſeat of the Weſt-Saxon kings; 
and the walls which at this time encloſe it, were built by king Athelſtan, 
who encompaſſed it alſo with a ditch. It is one of the firſt eities in Eng- 
land, as well on account of its buildings and wealth, as its extent and the 
number of its inhabitants, Tt has fix gates, and, including its ſuburbs, 

is more then two miles in circumference, There are | 
churches, befides chapels, and five large meeting-houſes, within the 
walls of this city. The trade of Exeter in ſerges, perpetuans, long-l!s 
druggets, kerſeys, and other woollen goods, is very great. Ships come 
up to the city by means of fluices. There was a long and very ancient 
bridge over the river Ex, with houſes on both fides, except in the mid- 
dle, but now is about one half taken down, and an arm turned to join it 

to the ſtately new bridge built on a line with the foreſtreet, 
I be city of Glouceſter ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with houſes on ever) 
deſcent, and is a clean, well-built town, with the Severn on one fide, * 
branch of which brings ſhips up tait. The cathedral here is an ancient and 
magnificent ſtructure, there are alſo five pariſh churches. Here 7 
good ſtone bridge over the river, beſides a quay, a wharf, and a cuſtom- 
| houſe : but the trade of this city is much leis confiderable than it a- 


formerly, 
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" Litchfield lands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent, and is 


divided by a ſtream which runs into that river, The cathedral was” 
founded in the 2 149: it was much damaged during the civil War, 
but was ſo completely repaired ſoon after the Reſtoration, that it is no 
one of the nobleſt Gothic ſtructures in England, Litchfield is thought ' 
to » the moſt conſiderable city in the north-weſt of England, except 

' Cheſter is a large, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble bridge, 
that has a*gate at each end, and twelve arches over the Dee, which falls 
into the fea, It has eleven pariſhes, and nine well-built churches. The 
ſtreets are generally even and ſpacious, and croffiig one another in 
ſtraight lines, meet in the centre. The walls were firſt erected by Edel- 
fleda, a Mercian lady, in the year 908, and join on the ſouth fide of the 
city to the caſtle, from whence there is a pleaſant walk round the 'city 


* * the walls, except where it is intercepted by ſome of the towers over” 
4 


ates ; and from hence there is a proſpect of Flintſhire, and the 
mountains of Wales. API ß, 
Warwick is a town of great antiquity, and appeaty' to have been of? 
eminence even in the time of the Romans. | Jt ſtands upon à rock of ' 
free · ſtone, on the banks of the Avon; and a way is cut to it through the 
rock from each of the four cardinal points. The town is populous, and 
the ſtreets are ſpacious and regular,” and all meet in the centre of the 
town. The ogg ornament of the place is 4 caſtle belonging to the 
earl of Warwick, itanding upon the banks of the Avon, ona rock which 
riſes 40 feet perpendicularly above the level of that fiver j and adjoin- 
ing to the caſ le is © fine terrace, o feet aboye the fame level, from 
yhence there is a beautiful and extenſive proſpect of the river, and of 
the country beyond it. The apartments of the caſtle are adorned with 
man original pictures of Vandyke, and other great maſters. 
The city of Coventry is large and populous : it has 4 handſome town- 
houſe, and twelve noble gates. Here is alſo a ſpacious market-place, 
with a croſs in the middle, 60 feet high, which is adorned with ftatues of 
ſoreral kings of England, as large as the lifſe. 5 
Saliſbury is a large, neat, and well-built city, fituated in a valley, and 
watered by the Upper Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by the Bourne 
on the eaſt. The ſtreets are {on} he pong, and built at right angles, 
1he cathedral, which was finifhed in 1258, at the expence of above 
26,000, pounds, is, for à Gothic building, the moſt elegant and regular 
in the kingdom; It is in the form of à lanthorn, with 4 beautiful ſpire- 
of free-ſtone in the middle, which is'410 feet high, being” the talleſt in 
3 The length of the church is 478 feet, the breadth is 76 feet, 


* 


and the height of the vaulting $6 feet, I his church has à eloiſter, Wien 
is 150 feet ſquare, and of as ſine wofkmanſhi as any in England. The. 
chapter-houſe; which is an ee is 1 co feet in circumference; and 
yet the roof bears all upon one imall pillar in the centre, ſo much t 
weak in appearance for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious weight, that the 
1 this building is thought one of the greateſt curioſities in 
I he city of Bath took its name from ſome natural hot barhs, for the 
medicinal waters of which this has been long celebrated, and much 
frequented. The ſeaſons for drinking the Bath waters are the ſpring and 
atumn : the ſpring ſeaſon begins with April, and ends with foals, the 
autumn ſeaſon begins with - ber and lake with December, and ſome 
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parents as berg al they inter. 15 the G „this place i is. poſt free. 
' vented for mop hen A in the autumn for. we Ade when at leaſt two 
- thirds of the co: 8 95 confiſling chiefly 9 of rank and fortune, 
pou ee the a am uſements of. the p pry 915 ſome ſeaſons there 
have been nos leſs thag 8000 perſons: at Bath, beſides, its inhabitants, 
Some of the baildings late 5 here are ny elegant, particus 
"ge the; No ook, apd;South, Parade, the Royal. Ne, 
Neuss. | 
„Nottingham is pleaſantly daun on the aſcent of 3. rock, overlooking 
the river 3 whic ch,runs, parallel With it about a mile to the fou 
and has been made navigable, It is one of. the, neatelt Races, in Eng- 
Jand, and has a conſiderable. trade. | 
No nation in the world can 1 Mert ſuch, dock: - yards, and: all Carvenicn. 
752 for nth e and repairs. of the royal navy, as Portſmouth 
malt regu lar fortification. in England), ET (by far-the beſt 
. hatham, Woolwich, and Dep tford. The royal hoſpital 1 
Greenwich, for ſuper ted ſeamen, is Sach exceeded by any royal 
lace for its ma mifcengçe Maj 5 in ſhort, exery ton in Eng: 
and is noted for ſome partigul ar production. or manufacture, to Which its 
building and appearance are generally fitted; and thaugh England con- 
tains many excellent and,commodious fes ports, yet all of them hare an 
 Immediats:;conned Ben mh is the common centre of nat 
tional commerce. s. POT WE | 
- COUMRSEE AND At UFACT.UR a5.) .. article is copious, and has 
been well diſcyfled in farmer publications, many of which are maſter- 
pieces in their | 1 well known that commerce and manufactures. 
haye raiſed che Engliſh to be the frft and moſt powerful people in the 
world. Hiſtorical reviews, on this head, would be tedious, Wo tis ſuffici- 
rng ſay, that it was ngt till. the . N 75 of Elizabeth that England 
began co feel ber true weight. in the ſcale of commerce, She planned- 
_ ſome ſettlements in eee I Virginia, but left the expence. 
8 attendin them to be defraye by her r and indeed ſhe. was too 
| imonious to carry her own 2 E into execution. James I. 
entered, upon great and, beneficial { 3 8 the Engliſh 2 The, 
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{1 5 India company ces to him their ſucceſs. and exiſtence, nd. Britiſh, 
America fax, her moſt flapriſhing colonies riſe under bim a 75 family. 
The, 8 of, e went, hang: in han | with, that of liberty, and 


| vet, during the reigns 

the nation was \greath rincreal- | 
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re ion of, the — ate of. commer rce in every country; 
and, i in _—_ light, 1 flatter. myſelf. that 1 ſhall be able to treat of, i it with. 
more, precifion than former writers; upon the fame 4 5 : 
5 Ihe preſent ſyſſem of Engliſh politics may prop. ly be Tald to. have ta · . 
25 ken riſe in the reign of queen Elizabeth, At this ade the Proteſtant re · . 
5 - ligion,was. eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied. us. ta the reformed ſtares, | 
+ and made all the Popiſh powers our enemies. 
3 We e in the ſame 3 ta extend our trade, by: which it became 
” neceſſ; ary for us alſo to watch the ee e our neighbours, 
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We then. likewile ſettled colonigs. iy America, which, wis bt 

great ſoene of European ambition; tor, Jeging, With wh: 

Spaniards were annualiy enriched from Mexico and Der 


imagined: that an American;copquelt.or biin Men ANN pa ; 5 | 


mother - eguntry With. gold and fixer. 
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the profit of: xemote.tratfic, and S gt lang I 
in a few years, :8[£r8at mukiphcatian.of, mipping⸗ N 
dered az the: wealthy- n by degrees. 2; new 
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The French, haweyer, were in this reign taught to know their own 
power; and the great defigns of a king, whoſe wiſdom they had ſo long 
"experienced, even though they were not brought to actual experi- 
ment, diſpoſed them to confider themſelves as maſters of the deſtiny of 
their neighbours ; and from that time he who ſhall nicely examine their 
ſchemes and conduct, will find that way #69, wa to take an air of ſu- 
85 y to which they had never pretended beſore; and that they have 
deen always employed more or leſs openly in ſchemes of dominion, 
| te with frequent interruptions Trom domeſtic. troubles. *  - 

When Queen "Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſ- 

. toms. produced only . 36,0001. a year; at the Kefloradion they were 
Jet to farm for 400, oool. and produced confiderably above double 
that ſum before the Revolution. The people of London, before 
we had any plantations, and when, our trade was inconſiderubſe, were 
computed at about ic, oc; at the death of queen Elizabeth, they 
were increaſed to 150, 00, and are now above fix times that num- 
ber. In thoſe days, we had not only naval ſtores, but ſhips from 
our neighbours, Germany furniſhed us with all things made of me- 
tals, eren to nails; wine, paper, linen, and a thouſand” other things 
eame from France. Portugal furniſhed us with ' ſugars: all the 
produce of America was poured upon us from Spain; and the Vene- 
gel and eden to —— e of the Eaſt Indies 

u their own price. In ſhort, the legal intereſt of 'money' was 12 per 

cent. and the common price of our land 10 or 12 years 3 
Yo may add, that our manufactures were few, ard thoſe but indifferent; 
the number of Engliſh merchants very ſmall, and our ſhipping much 
inferior to what lately belonged only to the American coloniess. 
Such was the ſtate of dur trade when this great princeſs came to 
the throne”; but, as we have already obſerved,” the limits of our under- 


| faking do not permit us to give a detail of the gradual progreſs of 
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eommerce ſince that — we flatter ourſelves, however, that the Bri- 
tiſh reader will not be diſpleaſed with the following view of our ex- 
tenſive trade, at preſent carried on through the various nations of the 
„Great Britain is, of all other countries, the moſt proper for trade; 
as well from its fituation as an iſland, as from the freedom and ex- 
cel'ency of its conftitution, and from its natural products, and conſi · 
derable manufactures. For exportation, our country produces many 
of the moſt ſubſtantial and neceſſary commodities; as butter, cheeſe, 
corn, cattle, wool, iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, pit-coal, 
alum, ſaffron, &c. Our corn ſometimes preſerves other countries from 
ſtarving. Our /horſes' are the moſt ſerviceable in the world, and 
highly valued by all nations for their hardineſs, beauty, and ſtrength. 
With beef, mutton, pork, poultry, biſcuit,” we victukl not only our own 
fects, but many foreign” veſſels that come and go. Our iron we 
export manufafured in great guns, carcaſſes, bombs, &c. Prodigious, 
and almoſt incredible, is the value likewiſe of other goods from hence ex- 
ported ; 'viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, ſhoes, houſhold-ſtuff, ale, beer, 
3 pilchards, falmon, "oyſters, liquorice, watches, ribands, 
$i fo remotes Saves Fog pane Wn 
I kere 4s ſcarcely a manufacture in Europe but what is brought to great 
perſeciion in England; and therefore it is perfectly unneceſſary to enu- 
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pom and no commercial treaty as yet eſtabliſhed, little can be nom 
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merate them all. The woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable 


4 


and exceeds in goodneſs and quantity that of any other nation 


Hardware is another capital article ; locks, edge-tools, guns, words 
and other arms, exceed any thing of the kind; houſehold utenſils o 
braſs, iron, and pewter, alſo are very great articles; and our clocks 
and watches are in great eſteem. There are, but few manufacture 
in which we are defective, In thoſe of lace and paper we do no 
ſekm to excel, though they are greatly ad-ancing ; we import much 
more than we ſhould, if the duties on Britiſh paper were taken off, 
As to foreign traffic, the woollen manufacture is ſtill the greatfoundation 

The American colonies are the objects which would naturally have 
firſt preſe:ited themſelves, before the unhappy conteſt between them 
and the mother-country. commenced ; but as a ſeparation hath taken 


aid of the trade between Great Britain and America, However, 
to keep in remembrance what our trade was, as well as to ſhew 
what it might have been, had wiſer men preſided at the helm, and 
avoided the conteſt, I ſhall treat of the colonies in this place, nearly 
in the ſame manner as would have been done before the war broke out. 
And confiderivg them in this view, they may be divided into two 
elaſſes; poſleſſions on the continent, and thoſe in the iſlands which go 
under the name-of che Weſt Indie. re 
I ſhall rank the poſſeſſions in North-America, under the heads of the 

following colonies; viz. Hudſon's Bay, Labrador, Newfoundland, Ca- 
nada, Nova-Scotia, New- England, Rhode-Iſland, Connectieut, News 


uth- Carolina, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida. The chief commo- 
dities exported from Great Britain to thoſe colonies, were wrought iron, 
ſteel, copper, pewter, lead and braſs, cordage, hemp, ſail- cloth, ſſip- 
chandlery, painter's colours, millinery, hofiery, haberdaſhery,- gloves, 
hats, broad cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, Colcheſter bays, long ells, filks, gold 
and filver lace, Mancheſter goods, Britiſh, foreign, and Iriſh linens,” 
earthern wares, grind · ſtones, Birmingham and Sheffield wares, toys, 
ſadlery, cabinet-wares, ſeeds, \cheeſe, ſtrong beer, ſmoking pipes, ſnufts, 
wines, ſpirits, and drugs; Eaſt India goods, books, paper, leather, beſides; 
many other articles, according to the different wants and exigencies' of 
the different colonies, impoſſible to be enumerated here ; 
markets, were tobacco, rice, flour, biſcuit, wheat, beans; Peas, oats, . 
Indian corn, and other grain; honey, apples, cyder, and onions 3 ſalt-' 
beef, pork, hams, bagon, veniſon, tongues, butter and cheeſe; prodi- 
gious quantities of pod, mackarel, and other fiſh, and fiſh oil ; furs and 
ſkins of wild beaſts : ſuch as bear, beaver, otter, fox, deer, and racoon; 
horſes, and live ſtock ; timber planks, maſts, boards, ſtaves, ſhingles, - 
pitch, tar, and turpentine ; ſhips built for ſale ; flax, flax-ſeed, and cot- 
ton; indigo, pot-aſh, - bees-wax, tallow, copper ore, and iron in bars 
and in pigs ; befides many other/commodities, peculiar to the climes and 
ſoil of different provinces. The following is a ſtate of the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies,” as it exiſted before the differences ' 
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broke out between them, marking at the ſame time the commercial 


The commodities exported ſrom America to Great Britain, and other 
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i d „ nee booty s 
The principal iſlands belonging to the. Engliſh in the Weſt Indies, are 
Jomaica,.:Barbadocs,. St, Chrifopher'z, Grenada, Aptigua, St. Vincent, 
5 inica, Angbilla, Nevis, Montſerrat, the Bermudas or Summer, 
Iflands, and the Bahama or Lucayan Iſlands in the Atlantie cen. 
The Engliſh trade with their Weſt India iſlands conſiſts. chiefly in ſu- 
gars, rums cntton, logwogd, coca, cofſge, pimentq; ginger, indigo, 
materials for dyers, mahogany and manchineel planks, 9 Pres: 
ſerxes 3 far theſe the exports from England are gſnabrugs, a courſe kind 
of knen, with-wbich the, Weſt Indians now clothe their ſſavase linen of 
all ſorts; with broad gloth, and kexſies, for the planters, their qverſeers 
and families; filks, and ſtuffs for their ladies and houfeholdſervants; 
hats ; red caps for their ſlaves of both ſexes 30 ſtockings and ſhpes, of all 
ſorts; gloves and millenery ware, and perukes, laces for linen, woollen, 
and ſilks ; ſtrong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, and cheeſe ; 
icon ware, as ſaws, files, axes, hatchets, chiſels, adzes, hoes, anatcacks,, 
_ gonges, planes, augres, nails 3 lead, powder, add ſhot ; braſs and cop · 
per wates ; toys, coals 1 
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„und pantiles z cabinet wares, ſnuffs, and in ge, 
neral whatever is raiſed or manu factared in Great Britain; alſo negrocs 
from Africa, and all ſorts of India dods. id Die n s 8 
The trade gf England te the Eaſt Indies conſtitutes one of the moſt 
e ee as well as commercial, machines, that is to be met 
with > ry The trade itſelf is exeluſive, and: lodge in a company,. 
which has à temporary monopoly of it, in conſidęration of money ad- 
vanced to the government. Without entering inta the hiſtory, of the 
Eaſt India trade, within theſe twenty years pafſf, and the company's con»! 
gerus in that cduntry, it is ſufficient. to ſay, that, beſides their ſettle · 
ments on the coaſt of India, which they enjoy under certain reſtrictions, 
by act of patliament ; wt þ bave,.through.;the-yarious+ internal. revolu- 
tions which have happened at Indoſtan, and the ambition or avarice of 
their ſervants and officers, acquired ſuch territorial pofſeſſions, as render. 
them the moſt formidable commercial republic (for ſo it may be called 
in its, preſent ſituation) that has been known in the world fince the de - 
mol tion of Carthage. Their revenues are only known, and that but. 
inpetfectly, to the directors of the company, who are choſen by the 
"EET | „„ ts n 
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— abhhifitions, are cerrainty vety gtest; but after theſe Work the” 


company not only cleared*a'vaſt ſunt; but was able to pay to ch 
Ci! 
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To D e England ſends all kinds of wWodllen goods” leather; tin 
lead, fiſh | | 


lanes ot this trade in favour of England, is anfiually about 200,5001. 


lonies: and receives in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, orunges, lemnons, 


Forrugat formerly was upon comment acccunte, the far eurite ny. 
ets 


Zara, the other for Perambuco, greatly to the detriment of the Engliſh 
ba oo but to their owh 'national-advantage.” Before theſe events wok 
ce, the Engliſh trade to Portugal was highly beneficial. England 
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and they received in return vaſt vantities of wines, with ſal dried 
and they! fruits, dying drugs, — gold coins. ils » 

Fo France, in time of peace England ſends. much. tobacco, lead, tin, 
flannels, . horns, and ſometimes corn; and always much money at the 
| _ long-run; and. brings home in a ſmuggling wa 15 a much greater 9 
A in wines, brandies, brocades, linen, ——— e, velvets, and many 
other prohibited fopperies ; always very conſiderahly to England's * 
_____adyant But as there is no. commerci l treaty, ſubſiſling hr 
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juſt loſs cannot be aſcertained. 
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bacco; and receives in return, linen, cambrics, an other arti-⸗ 


1 and dmg which 2 pry England, Sir het OW 
lance was lately pally om Tre 223 DR improvements of her 
+ American colonies, in raiſing g potatke. iron-works, 

and tallow, all which uſed to * mithed to her by the northern pow-. 
es. The goods exported to Poland chiefly by the 5 of Dantzic, are 
many, and the duties upon them low. Many articles. are ſent there for 


ſumes large quantities, of our . 4 oods, hare! Leg lead, tin, alt, 
ſea coal, &c. and the export of manufactured tc bacco is greater to Po- 


| land than to any other,country... "The balnes of trade may be eſtimated 


1 much in our favour. 
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| merchandiſe ; 9 as all kinds of woollen goods, hide corn, coals, 
Eaſt India, and Turkey commodities, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, 
and other American productions; and makes returns in fine linen, lace, 
cambrics,. thread, tapes, incle, madder, boarde, drugs, — 
train- oil, toys, and many ther things; and the ba balance ie. uſually, ſop- 

| poſed t be much e a ee En 10 

The acquiſitions which the J made upon che coaſt of S. 
particularly their ſettlement at 


there for gold, ſlaves, hides, oſtrich feathers, bees wax, millet, 5 


nopolized by them and the Dutch, and probably will again, as Senegal is 


linen, iron, pewter, braſs, .and hardware manufactures, lead ſhot, ſwords, 


annually. The other returns are in gold-duſt, gum, Hing 115 other 
. ves, . and 1 * „„ 


* 


e the balance 250, oo0l. ſter- 
and * and ſtuffs, 4-5 10 


which there is no longer any demand in gr countries, Poland con- 


now / delivered up to France by the late treaty of peace, At preſent, Eng- 
land ſends to the coaſt of Guinea, ſundry ſorts of coarſe woollen and 


knives, fire-arms, gunpowder, and glaſs manufactures. And, beſides 
its drawing no money out of the kingdom, it lately ſupplied the Ame- 
rican colonies with negro ſlaves, amountin in number to above 160, o 


* 


Exglan and France, and hath not even in time. of peace, England's | 
England ſends to Flanders, TA flannels, tin, lead, ſugars, and to- | 
aces, 


To Holland, England ſends an immenſe quantity of many "forts of | 


=_ - chegal, opened new ſources 9 com- 
_  merce with Africa. The French when in poſſeffion of Sene | | 


gris, and above all, for that uſeful commodit iT Hy Senegal, which was mo- a 
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5 * 
To Abad, Perſia, China, and other: parts of Afia, England ſends much 
4 filver coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures of 
woollen goods, and of lead, iron, and Pag and brings homs from 


N 


thoſe ee regions, muſlins and, cottons of many various kinds, calli- 


coes, raw and wrought filk, chintz ; teas, . porcelain, gold-duft, "coffee, | 
falt · petre, and many other drugs. And fo great a quantity of thoſe va- 
ious merchandiſes are re-exported to foreign European nations, 28 more 
than abundantly compenſates for all the Uyer bulliog which e 
carries out. 
"During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was judged ex 
pedient to grant exc 
men; hence the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hudſon's Bay, Turkey, Ruffia, 
Royal African companies; but the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and Africa, is 
now laid open, at jp the. merchant who . to trade thither, muſt 
become a member of the company, be ſubj 
tions, and advance a ſmall ſum at admiſſion, | for the purpoſe of ſupport- 
Ke conſuls, forts, &c. 
With regard to the general! account of England's foreign balance, the 
exports have been computed at ſeven millions ſterling, and its im 


at five, of which above one million is re-exported ; ſo that if this c calcu- 


"lation be true, England gains, annually, three millions ſterling in trade; 
but this is a point upon which the moſt experienced merchants, 
and ableſt calculators, differ. After all that has been ſaid, it myſt de 
acknowledged, that many exceptions lie to particular eſtimates, The 
"vaſt i improvements at home, in iron, ſilk, e and other manufactures, 
"mo the imports from. America, muſt greatly diminiſh the Engliſh 

from abroad. On the other hand, ſome of the other Eyropean 


3 are making vigorous efforts for rivallinę the he Fg liſh manufac- 
tures. With what ſucceſs they: __ be: attend e can deter- 95 


mine. 5 
Vet our foreign trade does not amount to 8 of the inland; 
"the annual Fore of the natural products and man db of Eng land 


- amountin Ve nnd Ayes millions. The gold and filyer of England 

is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and 

Africa, but great part of this gold and filter we again export to Hol- 

land, and the Eaſt Indies; ; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all* the 

_ foreign traffis- of England is carried on in the port of 3 a 
We ſhall conclude this account of our trade, with the following com- 

Ef view fo e which, till a berter table can | x be formed, TER 
YE 10» 
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Exeter for ſerges, and long. ells; and. Norwic * 10 2 ſtuffs, 


.camelots, dry 5 and ſtockings, Birmir uh no co 

N moſt populous © ag 8 
carries on an ae trade in excellent and ingenious IE manu- 

factures, A ly ly and tobacco" boxes, buttons, Nee, 

Set and many other ſorts of ſteel and braſs wares ; it is here, 2 
hetticld, which 1s famous for cutlery, that the true, genius of i 
rt and induſtry is to be ſeen z "for ſuch are their excellcot . 

eg hard wares, that they . them for a fourth part 


Price zt Which other nations cin tyrhiſh the fame of aw inferior! | 
the cheapnels of coals, and all necefiaries, and the copyeniency of fitua- 


tion, po. doubt contribute greatly to this. 


The woe? gerbe —— He EE. carry on a prodigious trade in the 


. eoarſcr and Migheer, ap ufactures; witnels thoſe: of Halifax, 
Leeds, Wakefie ane A Of and, above all, Mancheſter ; Nob, 
ety of beautiful cottons, dimities, tickens, c checks, and th 

s become a large and p E Places, though only a _— 
$1 its higheſt magiirate a con! oP. t mention here many other 

nufackuring towns and places of "Rog ach. of which is noted. for 
Tome particular commoditx, but the Ictaill would e tao bulky. 1 
not however diſmiſs this he: ithout n the — 


and Kidde == "a OED cel int | 
beauty AT Turkey, and are peo) e z and 


conſequenily are a vaſt, ſaving to che nation. Paper, er till ver 


lately, was imported in vaſt. quanriries fro 7 — Holland, is now 

e in eyery corner of the kingdom, wn; 5 15 nece as well as 

\ dgneficial manuta&ture. . 1 he parliaments of iren encourage- 

ment for reyivipg the manyfactu lr-petre, * was firſt attempt⸗ 

. 5 rn Ye by fir Walter N of D wid be 15 
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Ader en has been ſaid on this. head, the. ſexs of manufactures 
and conſequently pf trade, 
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ofylogks, 992 ardly any thing ſo little underſtood, nothing can be mat 


-uſeful-than. a ſhort account of them, which we ſhall dete n 25 clear 
Aud. eoneiſe a manner 7 polio; e og our readers Aae eee 
of the ſtoghs, and à ſhort. hiſtory. of gveral companies; 2 ge | 
7 the nature of t heir hey es A bes oe ich they are applied | 
_ the yarivus png — anſwer, hoth with reſpect to the gorernment 
5 abe companies themſelves, and the community in generg 
In orqer to give a clear: idea of the monay 5 af the ſqveral 
compapigs, it is proper we ſhould: ay ſomeching of money. in generg l. 
and particularly vf paper money, and che difference banken that and the 
cutrent ſpecie. Money is che indabd of: the value of all the neceęſſaries 
and accommodat ations of life, and 3 per money is the 5 tative BR 
Natgdard 5 fuch a degree, as to lupply- its plac : | 
t dd rod gold d and filyer coin. . Reher 18 pane pop gn this re- 

utative of money ſupply. che place of ſpecie, but the credit of that 

office or.company who delivers it; which credit conſiſts in its always Be- 

; jo. rendy to turn it into * whenever required. This is exactly the 

| .caſe of the Bank of England; the notes of this company are of the ſame 

Value as the current, Coin, 38 they may be turned into it Whenever the 

paſſeſſor pleaſes. From hence, as ngtes are a kind of . ;the _ 
5 Ke them 3 with TY AS, 105 et Mad 
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Hoes 20 e 
1 the perſon wide ther a Ot, . or 3 | 
8 t; ; high. gives an opportunity ts. Kop bills at the Bank, M they 
| oft, and prevents their 2 ſo _ negociated by ſtrangers 
755 2 Bank-notos Ars 7: 8nd. Whoever co Ns „ the ex- 
Feu, and 3 hexe be. In Fading large ums * gold and fil - ; 
AH from ane places muſt alſo conlider this 23; 4.very.fingular = 
mips es wh b, another. beneſit ateends them,; for ib-they 
mY by aims time, or oder accident; the. Bank will, an oath being 
made of Ich accident,. and Co reh wan de mage . 
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end From all kinds of ſtock in theſe "FN particulars ; 

1. They are always of the ſame value, 2. They are paid off without 

being transferred; and, No bear no intereſt; while ee are 2 

gs for without any condition having the 

India bonds indeed (by ſome perſons, though erro- 
neouſly, denominated ſtock) are to be accepted, they being . 

r either on the ſide of the a of the | 


, By te end @roct'Tie ofigally meant; 4 particular ſum of fy 
contributed to the eſtabliſhing a fund to * a company to carry on a 
certain trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner in that 


trade, 3 received a ſhare in the proſit made thereby, in proportion to 


the employed. But this term aq been — farther, thou 
y, to ſignify any ſum of money which has been lent to the ge- 
vernment, on condition of receiving z certain intereſt till the money is 
repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. As the ſecurit 4 : 


both of the government and the public companies is eſteemed preferab 


to that of any private perſon; as the ſtocks are negociable and may be 


_ foldatan my! and as the intereſt is always punctually paid Wok 


due; ſo they are thereby enabled to borrow money on a lower intereſt 
than what might be obtained from lending it to private perſons, Whore 
there is often ſome e e lofing both principal and intereſt, | 
But as every capital of a company. is raiſed for a 
lar purpoſe; and — —— to a certain ſum, it — . 
follows, that when that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought of the 
company; though ſhares, already purchaſed, may be transferred from 
one perſon to another. This being the caſe, chars i is frequently a great 


diſproportion between the original value of the ſhares, what is given 


| for them when transferred; for if there are more buyers than ſellers, a 


perſon whois indifferent about ſelling, will not part with his ſhare with- 
_ out a conſiderable profit to himſelf; and on the contrary, if many are 


* 


7 — 5 Hts 
7 +: This 2 ; are 402-46 ginhent paid of 
To ſtock; and when the time comes that they are to receive or 77 


diſpoſed to ſell, and few inclined to buy, the value of ſuch ſhares will 
naturally fall, in proportion to thp4 impatience of thoſe who want to turn 
their ſtock into ſpecie. 
Theſe obſervations may ſerve torgive our readers ſome idea of che na- 
ture of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Stocb: jobbing, the 
ſtery of which conſiſts in nothing more than this: the perſons con- 


= -o—_—_ in that practice, who are denominated Stock. jobbera, make con- 


tracts to 9 6 or ſell at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome 
Particular 3 againſt which time they 3 according as their 
contract is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by ſpreading rumours, 
and —_ ſorics, in order to induce people Ar to ſell out in a hur- 


Ts 3 and conſ vently cheap, if they are todeliver ſtock ; er to become 


n it, and Wee to make ne if chey are to 


liver che quantity they have contracted for, they only 55 pay ſuch a fum of 
money as makes the difference between the price th 
they made che contract, and the priee it happens to his ar when the con- 


_ -tra&tis fulfilled; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth 1001. 


to make contracts for the _ or was Reb ſtocks In the lan- 
eee 9 | ä the Bull, . 


K was at when 
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the ſeller the Bear; one is for raiſing or toſſing up; and the other fot 
lowering or trampling upon the Stock. SY 
| Befides theſe, there is another ſet of then, who, though of a higher 
tank, may properly enough come under the ſame denomination. - Theſe 
are tie great monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractor with 
the 1 whenever any new money is to be borrowed, - Theſe in- 
, deed are not fictitious, but really buyers and ſellers of ſtock; but. by 
 taiſing falſe hopes, or creating-groundleſs fears, by prerending to 2 Jy 
ſell large quantities of ſtock on a ſudden, by ufing hs forementioned ſet 
of- men as their inſtruments, and other like practices, they are enabled to 
raffe'or fall the ſtocks one of twy per cent. at pleaſufe. 
| Wrede , the real value of one ſtock above another, on account of its 
being more profitable to the proprietors, or any thing that will really, or 
only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the go- 
vernment by which that credit is ſecured, muſt naturally have a confiders 
able effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpect to the intereſt of the pro? 
prietors, a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading company which produces gl. or | 
\ 61. per cent. per annum, muſt be more valuable than an annuity with go⸗ 
vernment ſecurity, that 88 no more than 31. or 41. per cent. per 
annum; and conſequently fuch ſtock muſt ſell ata higher price than fucl 
an annifity. Though it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the flock of 4 
trading company producing 51. or 61, per cent. per annum, will not 
fetch ſo much money at market as 4.governnienit atinuity producing the 
ſame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity of th&gompany is not reckoned equal t6 
that of the government, and the continuance” of their paying ſo much 
per annum, is more precatious, as their dividend is} or ought to be, al- 
ways ii proportion to the profits of their trale. 
As the ſtocks of the Eaſt India, the Bank, and the South Sea r 6 
hies, are diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, and are of a very e ifs 
ferent nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together with 
an account of the different ſtocks each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with the | 
Eaſt India Company, as the firſt eftabliſhed, of V 
PunLIc TxapincG cCoMPpaANiEss] Of theſe the Euſt India compan ß 


* 


5 takes the lead; and we have already given ſome account of it as Pong „ 8 | 
; the capital commercial object in England, { The firſt 1dea of it was form- 1 
: ' td in queen Elizabeth's ly but it has ſaree admitted of vaſt alterations, | 
2 Its ſhares, orfubſcriptions, were 5 only zol ſterling; andits capi! 
8 tal only 369, 89 1b. 58. but the directors having a confiderable dividend te A 
5 make in 16764 it was agreed to join the profits to the capital, by which 0 
- = 1 were doubled, and conſe wege, each "py of tool. value, 4 
- and the capital 73 7821; 108. to which capital, i 4;0391: the pr 5 

e if the coy e ee e e ee 

N found to be 1,03, 40 l. Though the eſtabliſhment of this company was 

1 „. findicated in hs cleareſt manner by Sir-Jofiah Child, and other able ads : 


"ol © Focates; yet the partiality which the duke of Vork, afterwards James II. 
6- bad for his favourite Aﬀtca trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained in wars with tie 
of 4 Dutch, and the revolutions which had happened in the affa rs of Indoſtan, 
damped the ardour of the public to ſupport it ; fo that at the time of the 
Revolution, when the War broke gut with France, it was in a very in- 
different fituation. - This was in à great meaſure owing to its, having ud 
parlamentary fanftion, whereby its {lock often ſold for one half leſs tha 
es really worth ; and it was reſolved that a new company ſhould be _ 
creffed, under the authority of PINOY WET I AT SEND es RS — 
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The oppofftion given to all the public ſpirited meaſures of king 1 
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liam, by faction, rendered this propoſal a matter of vaſt difficulty ; but 
at laſt, after many pa-tiamentary enquiries, the new ſubſcription pre- 
Filed; and the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two millions to the public 

at 8 per cent. obtained an act of parliament in their fayour. The old 

company, however, retained a. vaſt intereſt both in the parliament and 
nation; and the act being found in ſome reſpects defective, ſo violent 
2 ſtruggle between the two companies arpſe, that in the year 1702, they 
were united by an indenture "tripartite. In the year 3708, the yearly 
*fund of 8 per cent. for two millions, was reduced to g per cent. by alean 

of , 200, oo: 1. to the public, without any additional intereſt; for which 
conſideration the company obtained a prolongation of its excluſive pri- 

- __vileges; and a new charter was granted to them, under the title of 
be United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies.“ Its 

exclufive right of trade was prolenged from time to time; and a farther 
ſum was lent by the company in 1730, by which, though the company's 
privileges were extended for thirty-three years, yet the intereſt of their 
Capital, which then amounted to 3, 190, oool. was reduced to three per 
cent. and called the India 3 per cent. annuities. , + 

".. ». Thofe annuities are different from the trading ſtock of the company, 


« 


the _ proprietors of which, inſtead of receiving a regular annuity, have, 
according to their different ſhares. à dividend of the profits ian 
from the company's trade; and that dividend rifes or falls accord - 
ing to the circumſtances of the company, either real, or, as is 
00 often the caſe, pretended. A proprietor of ſtock to the amount of 
Soil, formerly had, but now of 1ocol. whether man or woman, native 
br foreigner, has a gh to be a manager, and to give a vote in the genc- 
ral council. Iwo thouſand pounds is the qualification for a director: 
the directors are twenty-four in number, including the chairman and de- 
 puty-chairman, who may be re- elected in turn, fix a year, for four years 


nes. 4A 
900 


1 8 The chairman has a ſalary of 200l. a year, and each of the 
directors 15ol. The mectings, or court of directors, are to be held at 
leaſt once a week; but are commonly oftener, being ſummoned as occa- 
5 non requires. Out of the body of Gm are choſen ſeveral commit · 
tees, who have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the compa - 
ny 's buſineſs; as the committee of correſpondenes, a committee of buy - 
ing, a committee of treafury, a houſe committee, a committee of warc- 
buaouſe, a committee of ſhipping, a committee of accounts, a committee 
_ of law-ſuits, and a committee to prevent the growth of private trade; 
| Wen have under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks,, and warehouſe: 
. hs * , e . f : 2 9 2 ; 4 8 3 N 
0 The amazing territorial acquifitions of this company, 8 to be 
_ 382,000 ſquare miles, and containing thirty millions of people, muſt be 
neceflarily attended with a proportionable increaſe of trade “; and this, 
Joined to the diſſenſions among irs managers both at home and abroad, have 
__ _ of late greatly engaged the attention of the legiſlature. A reſtriction has 
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tors, who had not poſſe 


dy the ſeeretary of ſtate, and adopted by the houſe of commons, They + 


moved for and adopted in the ſame manner, were to aſſiſt them, ſubject to 
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occaſionally been laid on their dividends for a certain time. Froni the 
report of the committe in 1773, appeinted by parliament on India affairs, 
it appears that the India company, from the year 1708 re 17 56, for the 
ſpace of forty- ſeven years and a half, divided the ſum of 12,000;000l, - 
or abore 280, ol. per annum, which on à capital .of eee 
amounted to above eight and a half per cent. and that at th laſt men- 
tioned period it appeared, that beſides to the above dividend, the capital 
ſtock of the company had been increaſed 180,000l- Conſiderable al. 
how ee in the e e of the. Eaſt India com- 
any by an act paſſed in 1773, intitled, An act for eſtabliſhing certain | 
ip eg and. orders, for = future management of the fir 5 the 
« Eaſt India company, as well in India as in Europe. . [t was therebỹ 
enacted, that the court of directors ſhould, in future, be ęlected for four 
ars: fix members annually ; but none to hold their ſęats longer than 
ur years. That no 2 ſhould vote at the election of the diree- 

T ed their ſtock twelve months, That the ſtock of 
28 ſhould, inſtead of pool. as it had formerly been, be à tool. 
That the mayor's court of Calmnes ſhould for the future be confined to 
ſmall mercantile cauſes, to which only its juriſdiftion extended before the 
territorial acquiſition, That in lieu of this court thus taken away, a 
new one be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief juſtice and three puiſne - 
Judges 3 and that theſe judges. be e by the crown. That a ſupe- 
nority be given to the prefidency of Bengal, over the other preſideneies in 
India. That the right of nominating the governor and council of Bengal 
ſhould be veſled in the crown. The ſalaries of the judges were alſo fixed, - 
at 8000l, to the chief juſtice, and 6000l. a year to each of the other three. 
The appointments of the governor-general and council were fixed, he 
\firſt at 25,0001. and the four others at 10,0001. each annually. This was 
dertainly a very extraordinary act, and an immenſe power and wfluence . 
were thereby added to the crown, But no proportional benefit has hi- 
therto reſulted to the company: on the contrary, the new eſtabliſned 


court of juſtice has paid ſo" little attention to the manners of the inha- 


bitants of India, and to the uſages Sf that country, as to occaſion the moſt 
alarming diſcontents among the natives, and great: diſfatisfation even 
among the company's own ſervants, . Ef AFP, | in w/o 

In the month of November 1783, Mr. Fox, then ſecretary of ſtate, 
brought forward a bill for new regulating the company under the ſuppo« 
ſition: of the incompetency of the directors, and the preſent inſolvent ſtate 
of the company. The intention of the bill was, to veſt the whole powers 
of the Eaſt India company in ſeven directors, whoſe names were moved 


were to hold their offices four years, removeable, like the twelve judges, 
an addreſs of either houſe of parliament, and not by any other power + 
d for managing the commercial affairs of the company, nine gentlemen, - 


their control, and removeable by tbem. VV 
The effect of this was, to veſt in theſe. ſeven directors the whole influ- 


dompany; and the whole influence. ariſing from the tranſactions of their 


ence of the offices of every kind in India, and at home, belonging to the EE 


trade in the purohaſe of goods for exportation, furniſhing ſhipping, — 
ſtores, and recruits ; the influence ariſing from the method of ſelling thei 
Foods, by bringing forward or keeping back goods-at the ſales, or gibing 
indulgeneies as to payments; ſo as to accommodate thoſe who are meant. 
to be favoured ; the influence arifing from the favour they may fhew to 
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thoſe who are pow in Evgland, and have left debts or effects in Todla, as to 
the mode of bringing home aud recovering their fortunes ; the influence of 

: coutracts of all kinds in India; of promotions, from ſtep to ſtep; of fa - 
vaur in the inland trade :; of intimidation with reſpect to every perſon now | 
there, who may come home with à fortune, bœb with regard to recover. 
ing his debts, and the means of remittance, and with regard to enquiries 
into bis conduct; the influence upon foreign companies, or. . ſtates, 
who have eſtabliſhments in that country, ho, in return, may have the 
means of acting upon individuals in this country ; the influence upon 
the native princes of India, ſome of whom have alreudy found the way of 
procuring the elections of members of parliament ; and many other means 
of influence, which it is impoſſible to foreſee, or to trae r 
I The amount of the whole cannot be computed. It has been called e- 
qual to two or three millions a year; but there can be no doubt that its 
magnitude is very gteat and extenſive indeed, and that it might have pro- 
duced very remarkable conſequences. ff 
This power was not, indeed, taken from the crown ;- but it was to be 
placed in new hands, independent during four years equally of the crown 
and of the people. Theſe conſequences were ſuppoſed neceffarify to fol · 
low, that the Whole power and patronage of India would be veſted in the 
members of that preſent adminiſtration, not only during four years, but 
as long as India thall A e- kingdom, and without any fear from 
9 The bill paſſed the commons, but it ſeems by the 
ſferet influence of the crown, an oppoſition was formed againſt it in the 
Houſe. of lords, as placing too dangerous a power in the hands of any men, 
and which would be ſure to operate againſt the neceſſary power of the 
crown; and after long · debates, it was thrown- out by a majority of nine · 
teen peers. The conſequence of this, was the downfal of x the miniltry, 

and a general. revolution of the cabinet. oo 

Various attempts for a new bill were afierwards made by Mr. Pitt and 
the new miniſtry, but failed, which occafioned, with other diſputes on 
Privilege, a diſſolution of the houſe of commons + The preſent parli- 


ament and adminiſtation of 1784, ſeem difpoſed to be friendly to the com- 


©, pany, Whole intereſts have been greatly injuregÞpxbeir ſerrayts at home 
and abroad. The nabobs at rajahs and natiſes of India have been 

by turns haraſſed and and deſpoiled under their management, and e 
Parts of that fine country depopulated. The company's governors abroad 
bare guards of ſoldiers, and live in alt the ſtate of ſoverergn princes. 

By the new bill which paſſed at the cloſe of the ſeſſions, 1784, thre® 
e,, 


"Firſt, the. efablicing-a power of control, in this kingdom, by which | 


the executive. government in India is 10 be connected with that over tho 
f, ñðß ß Pe eb ny 


Secondly, the regulating the conduct of the company's ſervants in India, 


in order to remedy: the evils which have prevatied there; © 
- __ Thirdly, the providing for the puniſhment of thoſe perſons who ſhall, 

_ nevertheleſs, continue iu the practice of efimes which have brought dif- 
„J%%ù ne 8888 


miſſioners fox the affairs of India, of which one of the ſecretaries of ſtate 
and the chancellor: of the, Exchequer for the time being, ſhall be tue, 
and the preſident is to have the caſting vote, if equally divided. Nen 
- _ eommiltioners'to be appointed at the pleaſure of the crown. " THis board 


- accordingly, fix- perſons are to be nominated by the king as com- 


o 
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cdlaring the; offense equally. 
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zuhich in any wiſe relate to the civil or military government or revenues of 
the Beitiſh territorial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. IU hey ate ſworn to eK 
.ecute the ſeveral powers and tt uſts repoſed in them wittiour” faveuf or fl. 
TREE prejudice or malice, to any perſon Whatever. 1 he court ef di- 
rectors of the company are to delirer to this board all mingtes, orders, 
and reſolutions of themſelves, and of the courts of prop ietors, and: copies bf 
all letters, orders; and inſtructions propoſed to be ſent abroad for their'up- - 
probation oralteration. None to be fent until after fuck previous communi-.. 
cation pn any pretence whatſoever, The directors ate fill to appoinethe fer- 
vants abroad, but the king bath a power by his ſecretary of tare to recaliei- - 
ther af; the governors or members of the councils; ot any perſon holding 
any affice under the compan) in their ſertlements; and make void their ap- 
pointment,, By this bill-there 18 gl yen to the governor and'councit' ef Ben. 
and genen overthe other prefidencies in all points which” felate ro — 8 
trama 


* 


* 
we? 


is to ſuperintend, direct, and vontrol all acts, operatioſis und conterhs + © - 


ions with the country powers, to peace and war, or io the appheation / 


of their forcꝶs or revenues but the council of Bengal are ſubjectes to the. 
abſolute direction of the company at home, and in ali caſes; except theſe 
of mediate danger und neceſſity, reſtrained from acting withour orders 
Fete en ene 8 
_.. A-mmgriah; part of 'this bill is digected ulſo agzinſt the abuſes ſuid to 
have prevailed in the civil and military departments eb Jo's thorough 
reviſal of n with a ſuppreſſion of fuch places 
as are found to be uſeleſs, and of ſuch! experices as may be conveniently = 
avoided. And in order to prevent any defuſi ve thew: of retrenchment in 
the preſent motion, or any deviation from the wiſe ſyſtem of cn⁰ο¹ ] 
farure periods. this reform is dirtcted to be conſtdntly ſübtditted in is 
; of parhament,' 7 N OH 


7 
. 


whole ſtate and progreſs, to the ee e e 5 
F for the » fervants in Tndia, ap. == 
ply to offences committed in that ry. ; v5 TO F ASE : 8 : 
» Secuxty bas. been derived to Indiam deliuquents; from the eircumſtance 
their offences being commütted within the territories of Indign prinees, 
as not to come within the cogmiſante of the Britiſii goternmèent. This 
es agalnſt further evaſions of this miſchiovous nature, by de 


* 


7 Indes it 
ie committed. Under the fpecions name of Preſents,” the roſſeſt ester :- 
tion hat frequently been oloaked ; and-all attempts te draw a line Haring 
proved nugatory, nothing remained but to put an entire ſiop to the praviiee,. 
ee eee , of receiving preſents, is declare; to be in itſelf extor- 


are the regulations againſt diſubedienes of orders ; for-grofs inſtances df * 
which we need not go very far back into their hiflory4 and alſo sgainſt 
the bargaining}. for offices, / a:-miſchievous practice in all countries, but 
moſt ſo in thar, where the: means of plunder are great; and conſequently, _ 

the more diſhoneſt the men, the biker the prices which they chn afford 
to offer, from the proſpect of reimburſing themſelves by pus 

Fulation./ Both of theſe offences are accordingly pronounbed 


— 


reonate pe- 
iemesnors 


tion, and. puniſhable by law accortingly.” Of the ſume kind with thefſe 


at Lait and proviſion is made; that the guilty perſons ſhall not compound „ 


dot ebem n ieh che company, nor ever be reſtored 10 dppefgtwente id tree 
ſervice. Two reſtrictions more remain: one of them bind colfectors 


aud receivers: by oath, from accepting any private gratufty, Ser ned 


bore the legal tribute; and the other guards againſt Incit correſÞths 
N eee eee ee, 
8 f 


4 
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Tectots, 
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rectors, to exhibit an information againſt any Nee guilty of the crime 
of extortion. or other miſdemeanors committed in the Eaſt Indies, after 
the iſt of January 1785, which information is to be tried by commit. 
-  Honers ſelected from both houſes of parliament. 'The lords are to ballot 
for twenty · ſix of their houſe, and the commons for forty of their number; 
their names are again to be put into a box to be drawn out by lot, in pre- 
ſence of three judges and of the parties, ànd the perſon againſt whom 
the information huth been exhibited ſhall have the liberty to challenge as 
_ the names ate drawn out, or the firſt four names of the peers, and the 
2  _ firſt fix of the commons Which ſhalt be drawn out, without challenging, 
mall be returned by the ſaid judges to the lord chancellor. to inſert their 
—_ names with thoſe of the three judges in a perla common, for them or 
4 any ſeven of them, of whom one of the judges always to be one, to hear 
5 and determine every ſuch information, and pronounce judgment thereon ; 
5 ſuch judgment to be effectual and con Hude to all intents and purpoſes 
e v 
Voarious opinions are formed concerbing this famous bill; ſome con- 
tend that the prineiple and plat thereof are fair, equitable, and honour- 
25 apes but the following proteſt was entered againſt it in the houſe of lords, 
e Boomaſh we edicts he prineiphs'6F £667 bin elk; Uhl id ungen 
Mitutional ; Faiſe, inaſmuch as it provides no effeQual remedy for the 
evils it affe cts to cure; na7u/f,) as it indifcriminately compels all perſons re- 
turning from India to farniſh the means” of accuſation and perſecution 
- againſt themſelves; and zxconflitutional, becauſe it eſtabliſhes a new cri- 
minal court of judicature, in which the admiſſion of incompetent evidence 
is exprelsly directed, and the ſubject is unneceſſarily deprived of his moſt 
 ineftimable birth ri ht, Aa trial by jury.“ „ | r * 225 : * W 
And notwithſtanding the regulations of this new bill, it is to be ſuſ⸗- 
pected that they will produce no very material effe&t, unleſs vigorous mea- 
ſures be taken to enforee them. This bill, like former ones, may be de- 
poſited among the archives of the councils of the governments in the Eaſt 
| * to ie in oblivion; or be treated with contempt. Mere parchment 
chains cannot bind the hands of rapacity and violence. The eountry is 
100 remote for Britain to interfere on every emergeney; The corrupt 
may be bribed, the timid may be threatened into a deſertion of their duty, 
While che moſt vpright may be overpowered by violence, and, if not 
_ 'Hlenced in that country, be ſent home to this loaded with irons, to plead 
their cauſe for pretended crimes charged againſt them by the emiſſartes of 
. the powertul delinquents, pang! eee, and rapacity they endeavoured 
to repreſs, but whoſe riches will ſecure them à ſate retreat, and a ſeat in 
%% % © ĩ RTE no ie oe Po 
.. Baxx oy Enciand.]. The company of the Bank” was incorporated 
by parliament, in the gᷣth and e eee eee 1 
by the name of the Governors and Company of the Bank of England; 
in conſidertion of the loan of 1, 200, oo0l. granted to the government; 
for which the ſubſcribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By this charter, the 
company are not to borrow under their common ſeal; vnlefs by act of par- 
liament : they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them to 
trade, in any goods or merchandiſe; but they may deal in bills of ex- 
change, in buying or ſelling bullion,” and foreign gold and filver coin, 


By an act of parliament paſſed in the Sth and gth year of Will, IH 
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they were impowered to enlarge their capital "ſtock to 2,201,191 1. 19+ 
ft was then alſo enaRted, that Bank ſtock ſhould be a perſonal and not a 
-yeal eftate ; that no contract either in word or writing, for buying or ſell-. 3 
ing Bank ſtock, ſhould be good in law, unleſs as way; in the books, of 
the Bank within ſeven days, and the ſtock transferred in fourteen days, 
and that it ſhould he felony, without benefit of clergy, to counterfeit.tl'e. 
common ſeal of the Bank, or any ſealed. Bank bill, or any Bank note, or 
anker or eraſe Tuck binn or teen. 
Buy another act, paſſed in the 7th of queen Anne, the company were 
impowered to augment their capital to 4,402,343 l. and they chen adyanced 
40050001. more to the government; and in 1714 they advanced another 
In the tire year of the reign of king George J. che intereſt of their. 
capital ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent, when the Bank agreed to delixer up 
- a many Exchequer bills as amounted to 2,600,000), and to accept an an- 
nuity of 100,000] and it was declared lawful for the Bank to call from 
their members, in proportion to their intereſts in their capital ſtock, ſuch 


F CC // V 
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fums of money 8 in a general court ſhould be found aecelfary, if any 
een ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies {6 called for, av the 
time a 


> arm i I, cas 
* Li 


inted, by notice in the London Gazette, and fixed upon the. + 
Royal Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the Bank, not only to ſtop che 
dividend of ſuch member, and to apply it toward payment of che money | 
A in queſtion';; but alſo to ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of ſuch defaultar, = 
jn and to charge him with the intereſt of c per cent, pet annum, for the mo- 
* months unpaid,” the Bank ſhould then have power to ſell ſo much of the 
oft flock belonging to the defaulter as would ſatisfy the fame.” & 


- 


1 


a 7 


After this, the Bank reduced th intereſt of the 2,000,000], lent. to 
the government, from 5; to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other an- 
nuities, which were afterwards redeemed by the government, and the na- 
tional debt due to the Bank reduced t 14600,00" J. But in 1942, the 
company engaged-to ſupply the xoyerament with een e ur 3 per 
cent. which is now called the 3 per cent. annuities; {6 that the govern- 
ment was now indebted to the company 3, 200, Ol, the one balf carry. | 
3 ; | os 1 Ia CCC % ĩ 7 Hoes 1+ 92 12 
ing 4, and the other 3 per cent. 15 „ 3 SOOT IOS FARM | 
In the year 1746, the compapy agreed that the ſum of F/ 6,001, due 
to them in the eier Vil s unſatisfied,” on the duties for licences 8 
bell ſpirituous'liquors by retail, ſhould be'cancelled, and in heu thereak tr 
accept of im annvity of 59,4421,” the 'ihreroſt of chat zum ag 4, per cent. 
The company alſo agreed to 40066 ee ee 1. 00D, gol. int 
the Exchequer, upon the eredit of che duties arifing by the. malt ane 
land- tax, at 4 per cent: for Exchequer bills to be iſſued for that purpoſe; 8 
in confideration of Which, the con patty were enabled to augment their 
323 N wh LIE Bo a heat. t 1 tk; b 1 54 © 
capital with 986, 800l. the intereff of which, as well es that of the other 
annuities, way reduced to thrte ati 4 half per Cettt. ill ehe 25th of Be- 
cember, "1757, uud from that time to carry only 3 per gen.... 
And in order to enable them td eireulate the ſaid Exchequer bills, they 
eſtabliſhed what is no called Banle cifculation's the nature of Which, not 
being well vnderſtpod, we ſhall take rhe liberty to be à little, more par: 
: 3 explanation, than. we have been with regard. 40 the other 
Rocks. . * 5 1 25 11155 3 * ie * ye] bs 
| The company of; the Bank are abliged to ke 
8 : 5 ; 
IH. not * the common, but alſo 9 


they "M5 
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made upon a; d. ha money they. 3 by them: over and. 
above he form fo a ed neceſſary for theſe Purpoſes, they employ in what 


ay be called; the trade of the company; that is to ſay, in diſcounting 
Fine of exchange, in buying of gold and. filter, and in government ſecu-: 
. Niries, &c. But when the Bank entered. into the above mentioned con: 
wat” as they did not keep voemploxed a larger ſum of money than what 
they" deeme neceſſary . to anſwer. their ordinary and extraordinary de- 
_ rivardds; they could nor conveniently rake out of their current caſh ſo large 
2 ſum as a million, wi ith which. 7 were obliged to furniſh the govern-⸗ 
, nent, withour' aer lee that ſum they employed. 1 in diſcounting, 
8 55 gold and filver, &c. [Which would baye been very ee 
8 mo ve li In 2 og that ol ha 4 955 1 ihe. u ut 0 
$ the million in. e m ich. they cho whic 
Elaine their end, was as n wh J gg 
hey opened a e Which they. renew aonually,” for. a million 
of 'money ; Wherein the ſubſcribers adyance-10 Xml eng, and enter into a 
1 tract to. Pay. che .Femainder, or agy PU he reof, 2 the Bank 
Mall calt upon 'T hem, v nder the penally forfeiting the 10 per gent. ſo 
Aüdyanced; in e en of Tt, the 4 pays the ſubſcribers 4 per 
5 Sent. intereſt for the, woney Trap in, an one fourth per gent, for the, 
\« wholeſumnt chez agree tofurpilh; and in 2 a call ſhould be upon them for 
e whole, of ai y part thereof, t Fng rther agrees to pay them at the 
16 f 5 Per cent. 155 annum for. PR till they repay K. which they 
: 5 under an 'oblization to do at the end of the 9 . By. this means the 
an "odtaihs' all: Fe | 4; gf r 4 mi af 5 by them ; 
ſeri call. CO OE IN (which. is ig 
general the caſe), TOY fs AS per cent. for the money they ad- | 
Janet, , the compapy grins * w of 23,500]. per e the | 
Snipa; as will aß pear by. Fg following; -ACCOUNt. F 


5 "Ie Pank receives 1 Fomk Vf APR it, for the ad; 
0k ode 55 a Witt . A X73 1 FE 4.74 TRY 
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| i +. 5 791 "0 81 Wied wle to do, becauſe 
{fool 180 on ly leſſen th their profit, TEA 27 5 public credit in general. 


Pan 2 75 may, por im operl img Lock, fince with this 
7 Mie 455 | Ide in 1 2s. Kher diſcounting. bills of 
8 allow 5 the r 


: . Nh NA 25 1 aunuities paid 
6 7 * Fl 195 0 a dvantages. mr era ſhare in of Sc ſtock very 
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6 compan jake gl s of f profits ha which notice is 
"= 8 Fo! "hen tboſe who 55 7 555 for % Eir money, may 

dil / recejve. it: "but private perſons, If & udge convenient, are per - 
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| nn is under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, 
and ee directors, who are annually elected by the er 8 ir 
in the fame. manger as; in che Eaſt India company. - Thirteen, wars | 
nee a court af ditectors for managing the affairs of the! 
Ide officers and ſervants of this company are very numerous. 
Sovrn Sg cur.] During the lang war with 'Fradce * the i 
| reign. of queen Anne, the payment of che ſaiſors of the royal havy being 
neglected, and they receiving tickety inſtead of money, were frequent. 
obliged, by their neceſſities, to ſell theſe tickets to avaricious* men ata 
diſcagnt of 40l. and ſometimes: gol. per cent. By this, aud othetf m 24 
me dehts of the nation unprovided far by parliament, and which 32 
maunted to 9,471, 3211. fell into the hands of theſs uſufers. Ou which 
Mr, Harley, at that time chancellor of the Rrehequet, and afterwards 
carl of Oxford, propoſed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of theſe debes of 
and deficiencies. ol. per oent. per annum, and to incorporate chem, in or- 
ger ta their cartying on a trade to the South Sea ; and they Were accords = 
. Imgly incorpora 500 under the title of (, the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of Great Britain trading to the South. Seas, ad er 92 of : 
1 and for encouraging the:Fiſhery,” Bre. 5 
Though this company feem formed for the ſake of ecmmerest it 78 cer 8 
gain that che wiviſtry never thought ſeriouſty, during the eourſe*of che 
war, about making any ſettlement on the coaſt of South America; er I 
nas hai flattered the expeRationg of the people; nor was ir indeed 25 
carried iato execiition, or any trade ever undertaken by this tom Bu 
except the Aſſienta, in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht for: fon 1 
the Spaniards with Negroes ; 6f which this company was deprwed, 
receiving. 100, ol. in Heu of all claims upon Spain, 115 ee 
between the courts bf Great Bricain. and ant ſoon! after the treaty” of 
Aix la Chapelle, in 1749. A 
Some other ſums were . "I abner Ink the ies 4 gl gue n 
Ane, at © per cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt 5 the 2 
was reduced to 5; per cent. and they advanced tw millions mere to the 
; government at che ſame antereſt; By the ſtarme of the'bth'of George. 
it wag declared, that this company might redeem all or any of the ray _ 
able vational debts; in „ which, the company Were e 5 
Fog! to 8 their: eee. — the ſums ke ein diſchefg Wn” 
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kredit of their. capital ſtock. Hut if the ee 5 
other members of the company, ſhould purchaſe lands or revenues 
2 e — the corporation, or er er ke loay of —__ 


1 be x South-ies ang pane 3 in the year 17.20, Was . "iy 
upon the: laſt mentioned ſtatute. The 8 had at 6rit ſet out with 
good ſuccceſs, and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five! (years, had 
rien faſter than that of any other compaiy'z; and his majeſty, after puf= 


ting 19,908 Sock, had Hb a rope Ting 
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wers in this fituation; when, takivg advantage of the above ſtatute; the 


South - den bubble was projecled. The pretended deſign of which was, to 
by | we gn 


rait a fund for carrying on a trade to 


South-Sea, and purchaſing an- 


nuities, Sec. paid to the other companies : and propoſals were printed and 


_ diſtributed, ing the advantages of the defign, and invitin 
into it. The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together with t 


Z perſons 
e profits 


that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain number of ſhares, 
or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein. 
And the better to carry on the deception, the directors engaged to make 
_ very large dividends; and actually declared, that _ 1001, original 
deck 0 


would yield gol. per annum: which occaſioned fo great a riſe of 


cheir ſock, that a ſhare of 100l. was fold for vpwards of 8001. This 
ns in the menth of july; but before the end of September it fell to 
© Fol. dy Which multitudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diftreſs occa- 
foned, as is ſcarcely to be conceired. But the conſequences of this in- 


famous ſcheme. are too well known; moſt of the di were ſeverely 


 _ Lined, to the loſs of nearly all their property ; ſome of whom had no hand 
in the deception, nor gained a farthjng by it; but it was agreed, they 


- ought to have oppoſed and prevented it. 


y a latte. of the 6th. of George II. it was enaRted, that from and 


after the 24th of June, 1933; the capital ſtock of this company, which 
_ amounted. to 14565 1,1 en. the ſhares of the veel 


þ we | 
prietors, ſhould be diyided into ſour equal parts; three-fourths of which 


ſhould; be converted into a joint-ſtock, mended. with annuities,” after - 
the ;rats of 4 per cent. until redemption by parliament,” and ſhould be 


_ © galled the New. South Sea annuities and the other fourth part ould 
| remain in the. company as/a trading capital ſtock, attended with the 
reſidue of the annuities or funds puyable at the Exchequer to the com- 


pany for their whole capital, till redemption; and attended with the 
ſame ſums allowed for the charge of management, with all effects, pro- 
fics of trade, debte, privileges, and advantages, belonging to the South- 
Sea company. That the accountant of the company ſhould, twice 
every year, at Chriſtmas and Midſum mer; or within one month after, 

ate an zecount of che company's affaire, which ſhould be laid be- 


* * 
* 


* : 


the new. joint-ſtock 


within the city of 
the ne annuities ſtould be entered, and figned by the party making ſuch 
trans fer, or his attorney ; and the perſon to whom ſuch transfer ſhould be 


method of transferring the atinvities ſhould: | A 
Ide anavities of this company, as well 4s the other, are now reduced 
This company is under the direction of a governor, ſub-governor, de- 
puty-governor, and twenty-one directors ;; but no perſpn is qualified to be 


all dividends ſhould; de made: out of the clear profits, and ſhould not ex- 


ceed what the company might reaſonably divide without incurring any 


5 farther debt ; provided. that the company ſhould: hot at any time divide 
more than 4 per cent. per annum, until their debts were diſcharged ; and 


the Suſh-Seg company, +nd:their wading ſtock, ſhould, excluſively from 
annuities; be liable to all the debts and incum- 


ices of the company; and that the company ſhould cauſe to be kept, 
be f e Ac an office and bboks, in which all transfers of 


made, or his attorney, ſpould underwrite his 8 and no other 
good in la. 
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_ governor, bis majeſty. excepted; unleſs ſuch governor has, in his own 
_ -— ame and right, Focol. in the trading ſtock ; the tnor 
49-01. the depury-governor gocol. and a director 2000l. in wr 


ſub-governor is to hare 
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lock. te 927 general court, every member having in "bls own 71 
and right 500l. in ON. ſtock, wi ohe vote; if 20001, two vo 
3000l. 1 5 votes, and 5obbol. four votes. © 

The Eaſt India company, the Bank of England, aud the "South "0 
com z are the only incorporated bodies to Which the government is 
abel except the Million Bank, Whoſe capital is onſy one million, 
conte to Wenn the reverſion of the long Exchequer orders. 

The inteteſt of all the debts owin ng by the government was. lately . 
duced to 3 per cept, excepting only the annuities 2 fr the year 17 758, t 
"life annuities, Anil the Kachequer orders; but the Seb Bk | 
_Rill cont ies to divide 4 per cent. on their preſent pifal 25 1 9 4 | 
ey are enabled to do from the profits they make on the ſums allowed. 1 
Hike for minayembar of the annuiries'pald at their office, and from the 
Intereſt of annunies which are not claimed by the proprietors, © 

A the prices of 15 different ſtocks are continually fluctuating, abo 
and * par, fo hen a perſon, who is not acquainted with tranſactions 
"of that natüre, reads in the pa Papers the prices of vf docks where Bank 
Keck marked perhaps 127, Tndia. dino 1344 1344, Sea ditto 972, 
Le, dei is to underſtand, that tool. of tho le reſpe tive ſtocks. ſell at fach 4 
"time for thoſe feveral fams, _ 3 

In compa wy the prices of the ifi{ent lives otze with : another, jr walt 
"8 Apron Meg) the intereſt due on them from 40 time ol the laſt 
Payment, is 85 into the current Price, and the ſellet never receives any 
Jeparate confideration he Fit, except in the caſÞ of India bonds, Fires d 527 | 
intereſt due is calculated 10 the” day of the ſale, and paid by the. 
Chaſer, over and aboye the ptemium agreed for. But as the inte | 
ide gifſerent fiocks "is" paid” at different times, this, if not rightly garb 
"ſtood, would Tead a 5 on, not well acquainted with them, th 1 20 . 
able miſtakes in hits utation of their value ; ſome 8 om 
. intereſt due in ein more than «agg which make 


' *h 
$8 


515 108. ile new en Sea annuities fetch 13 5 Ne or CY 
BM "gh each of 1 80 pioduce't the fame annual ſum 2 z per cent ; but 


90 ent one 1 of annuicies ſelt - 
. lower 8 5 ede though of the ſame real value; one of 


| Which is, the annuities: waking but a ſmall capital, and there not being 
| bor that reaſon, ſo many people at all times ready to buy into it, ab 50 
h - others, where the "quantity is larger; becauſe it is. apprehended. tha 

"whenever the government pays off the national debt, they will be Ns wick 
| 
) 
f 


that particular ſpecies of annuity, the capital of aich f. is the 1 
"A. ſtock ay likewiſe be'a ed by the court of Chancery: for W- 
8 court ſhould order che money which is under their direction to be - 
h laid out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, by having more purchaſers, 
| | will be raiſed to a higher price than any other of che like value. 
By what bas been faid, the reader will perceive” how muck the credit 
and the intereff of the nation depend on the ſupport of the public funds, 
2 of which more particulaty bereafiet, with 3 ut of the amount of the ſe- 
"veral "capitals deals, under the article of xEvENnves. While the annuities, 
and intereſt for money advanced, is there regularly paid, and the prin- 
1 pal ĩoſured by both prince and people (a ſecurity not K be had in 
7 e deen will lend us $ their property and all Pare g 
Anter 


Sorted; REA 3 0e ee 


- where the diſpute, 10 3 5 
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Intereſted in our welfare : the, paper.of the companies will povertnd 


Into money and merchandiſe,; Gren Britain can power wa callyt0.curry 
Ne ee into execution. In other 8 teclit is {ops e 4 ped 
gnce, if f a monarchy :, or thet of the People, republic ; but 

owl ih is eftahliſhed on. the Tells both prince N pepgy's „ Which i is 
The ſtrongeſt ſecurity: ; Fl however lovely and W e honefly m may be in 
other retpetts; inte feſt i in. money, watte ys Lee. ways o btain ence; 


becauſe 9 75 15 people pay great | . 10 their iniereſſ, who. bave bur 
on "of 0 


Herle venera or virtue, 1 

Coenen AND LAWS). aching "i ef eh »confity 
ona that of. England, ſeems to think that however bequtiful it may 
2 4 Wl be und imprackica ve the execution. .Expericoce 


Ha? proved his willuke ;. for by certain chedks,that operate 5 allyn aud 


_ which did not fall within his ideas, the, Op Wk tut ihn bas con ace 
im its full yigour for above $P8 feng It muſt; at. oY ſame. times 


mfttech that it has 1 5 ch. time, many amendm 
e interruptions.;” d 3 but its At, oo ap the (ante wj ch thoſe > 
dy the abobe ond biſtotiag, as xelongipg.' to ry n ; 
other notthern anceſtors of the Engli nation, 2 2 ch ch 1 
* fly bfeuded under the name of Gothic. On th 3 2 — 
a e en who came from e 50 ahem ng ing coun- 
laws abd pam? were prey, much the TX mention- 
80 1 1 * The people ball lender in time URN * 
rtion to ihe 0 . bx.) e their abiſities 


15 eh bee! N nil che, av . . confidered.as 
e on , property which, th or ere 8 1 ah deſendin TEE 
Lew pes 1 adventurers, ee . ers, the o 
Inhabiranty'b were” driven 1 into Wales 25 and thoſe ber, 


"the title of kings over "ihe. ſeveral d ns fey. 
P 


charige'df Appel ation mage them more re 
the Fneghtours che Scots and Picts, but LOR not: * 7 5 
e of ch Sono be My 9: 

5 AN eien! matters de propoſe Ain A pearl 2 5 5 N 
the "people," tl, b 1 f. and 1 vil 


[ inen of Hog! ng „ pa 
"Into tychings, na ſub 
af ers 1 1 to rech 455 73 a good. 9.8 85 — 7 
ki wh 5 be e albeizif and pine matters Within; the- count * 
Hi 9 8 5 e e bo ehe ritiatilty,. was. added the biſhop, . In 
pron 4 15 as de „ mo}tplic z Kinerant and. x other. — 
8 © by log 1 lied records, it appears that all civil matters 
Bod br 44 b by 12 4 Ping 3 in the nei ghbourhood of the plage 
e have the 1 12 — * juries. 
is certain Wat they were 25 uſe Ng the carl 100 85 n colonies, their 
liitütion being” aſcribed” by:biſhop Nicho/ſon, to, 8 Faro, their 


; dels 72. 


Felt Keine and captain, Tlence ue had traces of juries in the ors of 

all thoſe nations which adopted the feodal ſyſlem, 2 in Germab 3 
and Italy ; who had all mo them a tiibunal 1 nt 12 2 . and 
rte, equals or peers «thy. | Tirigant. In land 

mentlon made of t mio o carly anion af king FE es 
"WF Joy invention, | A 1 5 * e ont, 7 15 125 * 
bl. S642 04} 52060 £447 NEEDY . e ny e Th. Ec. 95 75 Y i ; 5 de 
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Before the introdudiion of Chriftiinicy;'' we know not Whether the 
Saxons admitted of juries in criminal matters; but we are” certain che 
there was no action fs ertimifiv 4s not to be compenſated for” by my . 
A mul& was impoſed in proportion to the guilt, even if it was wurdet of! 
the king, upon the malefattor, and by piying it, he purchaſed his pare 
don. e barbarous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon after the Sixons * 
were converted to Chriftianity ; and caſes of murder aud felony were tea 
cried, even in the king's court, by a jury; oo 8 
Royalty, among the Saxons, was nor, ſtrietiy ſpeaking, hereditary, 
though in fact, it came to be rendered fo through the affeftion whick the _ 
people bore for the blood of their kings, and for pteſetiing the regularity - 
of government. Even eſtates and honours were not ſtrictly heredicary, 
till they were made fo by William the Norma. 
That prince, though he made confiderable innovations in the Englith 
conſtitution. and is generally ſlyled the Conqueror, in confequence of the 
victory which he obtained over Harold at the battle of Haſtings, yet be- 
fore he aſcended the throne he made a compact with his new ſubjefs, by © 
his coronation oath, the ſame with thit of the Saxon kings. His adm 
| niſiration was, however, tyrannical in a very great degree, and he was 
_ guilty of many acts of violence and cruelty. ; but the conſtitution eftz- 
lied under him in this kingdom Was no "abſolute monarchy, rather aa 
ingraſtment of the feudal tenures and other cuſſoms of Normandy upon 
the ancient Saxon laws of Edward the Confeſſor. He more than ones 
ſwore to maintain thoſe laws; and in the fourth year of his reign" com-- _ 
firmed them in parliament ;_ yet not without great alterations, to which 
the whole legitkture 4 68 by a more complete introduction of the 
_ frift feudal law, as it was practiſed in Normandy ; which produced 2 
different political ſyſtem, and changed both power and property in many 
by wy ; though the firſt principles of that law, and general notions af 
it, had been in uſe among the Englith ſome ages before, It muff, indeed, be 
admitted, that William divided many of the Englith eſtates among bis, 
Norman followers, under pretence that their former owners had fought” 
againſt him at the battle f Hiſtiogs; and he partitioned out the lands in- 
to knights fees; an indetermined number of which formed a barony, 2 
thofe baronies were given to the great noblemen who compoſed what id 
_ called the King's Court, or Court of Peers, from every baron being 2 
peer, or equal to another; In this court aff civil, as well as military mar 
ters, and the prbportions of knights and men, which eich baron was tw 
raiſe for the king's ſervice, exe ſe ttlzd. E * 
iutg lay baronics, and were ohliged, as others, to furniſh their quotas. 
In many reſpects, the firſt princes of the Norman line afterwards did-all 
they could to eſſace from the minds of the people the remembrance of the b 
Saxon conſlitution; but the attempt was to no purpote.. The nobiluy,. 
_ as well as the people, had their compilaimts againft the-crown, and fte 
- much war and bloodſhed, the famous charter of Engliſh liberties, ſo well 
| known by the name of Magna Charta, was forcibly, in a manner, b. 
taived from king Joby, and confirmed by his fon . III. who fuc- 
ceeded.to the crown in 1216. It does not e that tilt this reign, and 
after a great deal of blood had been ſpilt, the commons. of England ve,, 
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repreſented in parliament, or the great council of the nation; ſo entirely 
bad the barons engroſſed to themſelves the diſpoſal of property. __ + 
The preciſe year when the houſe of commons ea is not known ; 
but we are certain there was one in the reign of Henry III, though we 
ſhall not enter into any ne; tpi gun their ſpecific powers“. We there - 
fore now proceed to deſcribe the consT1TUT1ON: as it ſtands at preſent, 
In all ſtates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to which the right of le- 
_ gifſlation belongs; and which, by the ſingular conſtitution of theſe king · 
doms, is here yeſted in the king, lords, and commons. 5 
Or rut Kind.] The ſupreme executive power of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is: veſted by our conſtitution in a ſingle perſon, king or queen; 
for it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends ; the perſon entitled 


to it, whether male or female, is immediately intruſted with: all the en» 


* 
** 


ſigns, rights, and prerogatives of ſovereign power. | 
The grand fundamental maxim upon which the right of ſucceſſion to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is: „ that the crown, by com- 
mon law and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary; and this in 4 manner 
| 55 to itſelf ; but that the right of inheritance may from time to time 
6 changed, or limited by act of parliament ; under which limitations the 
| crown ſtill continues hereditary,” | 8 


VIII. centered all the claims of the different competitors, from the Nor- 
1 ing, the daughter of Edward the Dutlaw,. and grand faogheer of king. 
Edmund Ironſide, was the perſon in whom the hereditaty right of the 


v II. | 
reſtorer of the Saxon 


8 PTY 
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ts. * 


| wiſe men. It was alfo fiyled in Latin commune concilium regni, and ſome imes communitas 


to male new laws and amend the old, ſo early as the teig 
Saxons about A. D. 725! of Offa king of the Mercians, ad Eidetbert king of Kent, in 
their ſeveral realms 


man line, for in Edward the Third's time, an act of parliament made in the reign 
_ of William the Conqueror, was pleaded in the caſe 5 7 the Abbey of St. Edmyn 
; | „ and judicially allowed by the court,” I . FFT bh £7 Fas "i RF w | 
St, - 2 | | | ; 8 1 8 
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- kiwi But it wuſl be remembred, that Malcolm, by his Saxon queen, had- 
ſons + well as daughters; and that the royal family of Scotland, from 
that time Far wa Th were the og Malcolm and Margaret. = . 
; this royal family king James I. was the direct lineal deſcendant; | 
8 united in his perſon every poſſible claim by hereditary ri * to 
the Engliſh as well as Scottiſh throne, being the heir both wa Elben, and 
William the Norman, | 
At the Revolution in 1688, <3 convention of eftates, « or - repreſentative : 
body of the nation, declared that the miſconduct of king James, II, 
amounted to an abdication of the government, and that the throue was 
thereby vacant. 8 
In conſequence of this VACANCY, and from a regard to the ancient line, | 
the convention appointed the next Proteſtant heirs of the blood royal of 
bing Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in the old order of fucceſſſon; 
| mn. a temporary exception, or preference, to the perſon of king William 
On the impending failure of the Proteſtant line of king Charles * . 
| (whereby the throne might again have become vacant) the king and | 
lament extended the ſettlement. of the crown to the Proteſtant line of i 
king James I. viz. to the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of 
her body, being roteſtauts; and ſhe is now the common Hoek from 
ION © EL TIO crown HE INE, *, 
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** FB of Englit Lins , ane PE, time FUL ar country La uniced * 
under one monarch, in the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued the other princes of 
the Saxon heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle- land to this part of the Hand,. 
the Saxons and Angles having, about four centuries before, invaded and ſubdued | 
2 5 the ancient e whom 17 5 pave g OY and nen og 
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: 6 Edmund I, or Ironſide - 27. J obo pegs apo RES, : 
tor nn Pl)!!! 8 „ 
1035 Harold 9 iſh, VV 
- rozy Hardicanute _ © F x »»„ RE 
1041 Edward the Conſeſlor "Beg ET Be bf > a pet” 
Bos. rah (Ce ] on 8 ter of N 2 province S 
| Willa n ommon called the Conque , 8 
: 1966; wu Eq: facing the fouth of 8 how _— to the 3 ger ans | 
1035 William Wu. 


1135 Stephen, e to the « Conqueror, 1 eee. ; 
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was entirely a new caſe vey which had never before wes 4 * 
our hiſtory; the abdication — the reigning monarch, and the vacancy of 

- the: throne thereupon; It-was not a defeafande of the tight of ſucceſſion, 
and a new limitation f the crown, by the king and bot houſes of par- 
- Hametit* it wus the act of the nation alone, upon a conviction” that there 
was no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of the lords and commons, 
met in convention upon the ſuppoſition of this vacancyy both houſes came 
to this reſolution ;- © that king l II. e ee eee to ſubvert 
the conſtitution of. the kin 8 original contract be- 
tween king and people; and by t de advice o Jeſuits, and other wicked 
PEO ante of violated | yo LELDD hoy aud e withdrawa 
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$216 Henry ul, 2 des z 9 
NEST: Edward L. ſon of 3 I. 8 5 . old „ 8 
2307 Edward IL fon of Edward I. EY e 


2327 Edward III. fon of Edward Il. 


#377 Richard II. grandſon of Edward m. "i his eldett th the Black Prince. - 
v. Son to John of Gaunt, duke of W 
. 4th fon to Eqward 1, + n. ſe of Laneaſler 
2413 Henry V. fon of Heury IV... LS 
#422. Henry VI. fon of Hetiry v“ 9 5 
13461 Edward IV. defcended from em pa. . 
£ Tron of York 


bo 


- 2433 Edward V. fon of Edward IV. 
14 3 Richard III. brother of Edward IV. 

© x (Tudor) fon of the Act) 
248%; Henry VII. 8 of . of the Houſe 


Houſe - Tus: 4 in whom - were 


of Lancaſter. 175 united the howſes of Taucaſſe? 
180g Henry VIII. ſon of Henry VII. 5 and York, by Henry VIL's 
1547 Edward VI. fon of Henry Vil. marriage with 1 tongh- | 


1553 Mary © | ter of Edward IV. ; 
1558 Elizabeth { Daughters of Henry vin. 3 4 4 


V. 1 * 
1 de narf 5 ren 8 | ret, e. 
An ere e „ 3 


1649 9 Il. e Fd Cs; 3 1 i: 
dr 5 cine *. , eo 5 
William III. nephew. and fon-in-Jaw of James If. 
GE * and Daughters of es II. in ,whom ended the Sarge, bur of - 
2 MT © Charles1, for james IL upon his abdi the throne carried 
FIGS Anne with him his ſuppoſed —_— fon (the late Pretender), who was 


TE. e.xcluded by act of parliament, which ſettled the ſaccefſion in 
„%ͤöũ Wi ous rating eirs of James I. The furviving iffue of 
James, at the time of his death, were a ſon and a daughter, 
Vi. Charles, who ſuckteded him, and the princefs. Elizabeth, 
| we married the Electors Palatine, who the title of king 
„ ec Bohemia, and left a daughter, the princeſs Sophia, who mar- 
3 « 5 200 the duke of Brunſwick Lanenbargh, whom ſhe os 
MO there VL VEE I pr ge; Aector of Hanover, who aſcended throne, . 
| aka frog oe can 
wth Gut, 3 
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MN. aa 
kimfelf dut of this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
throne is thereby vacant.” Thus ended at once, by this ſudden and un 
expected revolution, the old line of ſueceſſion: which from the Norman 
invaſion bad laſted above boo years, and from the union of the Saxon 
N in king Egbert, imo 9 % oi oats 
Though in ſome youns th Revolution was not ſo perfect as might have 
been wiſhed, yet from thence. a new.,@ra commenced, in which. the 
bounds of prerogative and liberty have been better deſined, the principles 
of government more thoroughly examined and. underſtood, and the rights 
of the ſubject more explicitly guarded by legal provifions, than in any 
other period of the Engliſh. hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obſerya- 

| tion, that the convention, in this their judgment, avoided. with. great 
i wiſdom; the. extremes into which the viſionary theories of ſome. zealous 
republicans would have led them. They held that this miſconduct of 
| king James amounted to an endeavgur to ſubvert the conſtitution, and 
not to an actual ſubverſion, or total diſſulution of the government. They, 
therefore, very prudently voted. it to amount to no more than an abdica- 
tion of the government, and a conſequent vacane; of the throne; herge- 
by the government was allowed to ſubfiſt, though the executive magi- 
ſtrate. was gone: and the kingly office to remain, though. James was no 
longer king. And thus the conſtitution was kept intire; Which, upon 
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every ſound principle of N muſt otherwiſe have fallen to pieces 
had ſo principal and conſtituent à part as the royal authority been abe 


. . 1 * 0 55 EE $65 LY RY. br Fs 15-1 2 2 1 1 A 4. 8 5 
: Hence. it is cafy to collect, that the title to the crown is at preſent he- 


reditary, though not quite ſo abſolutely hereditary as formerly ; and the 
oommon ſtock or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent mult be denyed, is alſo 
different. Formerly the common ſtock was king Egbert; then William 
the Conqueror; afterward, in James I.'s time, the two, common ſtocks 
united, and ſo continued till the vacancy. of the throne in 1688 :. now it 
1s the princeſs Sophia, in whom the inheritance was veſted by the new 
Uing and, parliament. Formerly.the deſcent. was abſolute; and the .crawn 
went to the next heir. without any. reſtriction; but now, upon the new 
ſetilement, the inberitance is conditional; being limited to ſuch heirs 
Z only, of the body of the princeſs Sophia, as are proteſtant members of 

4 the church of England, and are married. to. none but Proteſtants, 


* I 


And in this due medium. confaſts the true conſtitutional notion of the 
abr of ſucceſſen to the imperial eromn of theſe geo The extremes, 
between which it ſteers, have been thought each of them to be deſtruftive 
, of thoſe ends for which ſocieties. were formed, and are kept on "foot, 
Where the magiſtrate, upon eyery ſucceſſion, is elected by the people, 
| and may by, the, expreſs. proviſion of the. laws be depoſed (if nat punaſhed) 
ene this may. found; like, ehe perfeRion of bey, and Jak = 
ell enough when delineated on paper; but in practice will be everfound 
extremely. difficult, And, on the other hand, divine. indefeaſible here- 
ditary right, when coupled. with the doctrine of unlimited paſfive obedi- 
ence, is ſurely. of all conſtiturions the, moſt thoroughly ſlayiſh and dread- 
ful. But when ſuch an hereditary tight, as our laws have created and 
veſted in the royal ſtock, is cloſcly interwoven, with thoſe liberties, which 
are equally the inheritance of the ſubject, ibis union will form a"conſti- _. 
tuſon, in theory. the. moſt beautiful of any, in practice the moſt approved, _ 
ind, in all probability, will prove in duration the moſt permanent, This 
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fear, to the people of this'k 


han Tee promiſe ſo 10 do. 
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5 Weg dt Scbtfand, the other of 'th . 6 England, which enkdt ; 
Ae former, that every King at "bs 

1205 en uc -preſeree' the ProreRtint” religion, and Preſbytettat church go 


key - "they nifrinye the laws of the A. 5 to B 
2 mits, ot the boaridaries* preſcribed by 
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5 Sade an d duty 6 of every Briton to unternd, to bea, 101 
10 defen 

Tie principal Uützes, of the Wing ade Exprdded in hte euch at che evro- 
nen, e e bie . Lu. *aretbiſhops, or eee of 
755 the realm, in the preſence of all ee ; 'who, on their parts, do 


| eote 


take the ot of allegiande Kon. "This Colocation 40 
din the following 1 „ 


„Win 500 wlemuty promiſe and 


268 T'he germane or biſhop, Kull 


nions thercunto belong ing, according to the ſtatutes in purllament a 
on, and the vs gory ho. oms 'of” the" Larne: Nb Borg r ful fy 


% Arch 2 or biſho) 


Win outs your'poiver -<cauſe* eau 
I 1 mala all 


ents? — King or neren. 1 will” 
u to de utmoſt of your power maititun 
| of” ehe goſpel, und the proteſtunt re- 
yy chu? And will vou preſerve wito the 
m, and tothe chu committed to their 
os And 5 'by the — do eriſliall appertuin 


2 5 s Rig i, ho * ee F promiſe — 
is the Ring or queen ior her bind up the holy 
„Tie th Es 1b Here before — 1 will ere 
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aint ebe oftdbliſhed religion. Wich feſpect fo the latter of rheſe three 
"branches, We chax farther remark, that by the's& 6f union, & App. e. b. 
eckig ſtatutes are "recited. und. confirmed; the one of 'the-parlin- 


ceſſion ſhall tate und ſubſcribe an 
ment ih Scotland: the latter, that, at lis coronation, he fluall take 


'.” +: + Mp be ene eee Freſerde dhe kettlewent of the church of 
5 5 2 land within England, Fretarid, Wales, and 


AW auch ebe terricorie 
unto belonging Yes ung, 
"The king of Grat Biiedin; gel Ras King th aJfttaHiogs 6f the 


e FAR ond, alteady' mbfitidaed, is one of the greateſt monarch 


Aging owe" A rer people. ' His perſon 1s” ſacred ih the eye of the law, 


9885 © hich: _ ir big K "realon'ſo moch "dP to imagine or intend "his deb! 
y,in't © pero 


fs f. is Ander, if 
r, it is very preat, 
though he has no fight to extend his 1 cerogative beyong the ancient li- 
e ebnſtirution; He can make no 

de laws, for * raiſe any new taxes, not act in 0ppofition to any of the 


2055 Ae * is actions, but on 


ane; Vut be Cad make war or peace ; ſend and recefve athbaſſudors ; make 
f Aft ties 'of league and commerte; levy armies, 2 Sor fleets, ſor the 


detente of his Kingdom, the annoyance: of his enemies, or the ſuppreſi 
of tebelkohs; "grant commiſſions to his officers both by ſex and land, “ 
e 8 at 3 e of all” bg a Kc, fa 
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Peer meet; 20d when mer, ;aitjonrs; .proviifie, en Abbe 
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the 
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which, conſequentiy, by ſuch a refuſal, has no mort than if it had 
never bean moved ; hut this is a prerogati ve that the kings of England 


ſure ; refuſe his aſſent to any bill, though it had org both bauſes ; 


his ou council; of nominating. all the great officers: te, of the 
bouſhald, and the church; and, in fine, is the fountain of honour, from 
whom all degrees af nobility and knighthood are derived. Such is the 
dignity and power of a king of Great Britain. i e 
Or ux PARLIAMENT} Parliamenta, N e counculs, in forms 
ſhape, are, as has been obſerved in page 270, of as high antiquity as the 


Blackſtone in his valuable Commentaries, ſays, it is gengzally agreed, 
that in the main the conſtitution of Parliament as it — 5 was 
marked out ſo long ago as the 17th of king John, A. D. 1215 in the 


archbiſhops,. diſhops, abbots, lords, and greater harons perſonally; 


meet at à certain place, with farty. days. notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages 
3 And this conſtitution hath ſubſiſted, in fact, at leaſt from 
the year 1266, 49 Henry III. there being ſtill extant writs of that date to 
ſunman knights, citizens, and burgeſſes to parliament ... 


not be intermiited abave three cars. Its conſtituent parts are, the king 


alm; the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal (who fit * with-the 
King,in one houſe), and the commons, who fit by themſe 
The king and theſe three eſtates; together, form the great corporation or 


dium, ot Huis. For upon their coming together the king moeis them, ei- 
Aang of a parliament; and he alſo has alone the power of .difſolving 


Þ 


tions ſuggeſted and conſented to by the two bouſes. The Tegillative there 
re-cannot abridge che executive power of 77 rights which ĩt no has by 
lar, wirbout ite own conſont: fince the law mult perpetually ſtand 26 


Ae @ check upon the nobility, and the nobility a-check upon the people; 
dy che mutual rivilege of jecting what the other has reſolved { while 


eneroachments. 
The lords temporal oonſiſt of all the peers of the realm, the biſhops not 


* the peers fir by deſcent, as do all ancient peers ; ſome by creation, as 
0 ill the new. made ones: others ſince the union with. Scotland, by eleg- 
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have very ſeldom ventured to exerciſe. He poſſaſſeth the 27 of chafing ' 


Sazow government in this iſland, and ce val with: kingdom itſelf. 


ell other tenants in chief, under the crown by che ſheriff and bailiffs 6 - _ 


The parliament is aſſemhled by the King's writs, and its fitting wuſl : 
ſitting there in his royal political capacity, and ilie three eſtates of tha | 
ves in another. 
body. politic af the kingdom, of which che king ãs.ſaid tu be rapur, princis 
tber in perſon, or hy repreſentatĩon; without which there can be no be- 
WC ᷣ ᷣ —— ꝗ ͤUwü-m—.“.“! mathe. © _ 
that the executive power ſhould be a branch, though not the whole, 7 


preſent eſtabliſhed law; bur it may approve or diſapprove of the altera- ; 


now does, unleſs all the powers will agree to alter t. And herein indeed- 
confiſts the true excellence of the Engliſh government, that all the.parts o 
it form à mutual check upon cach other. In the legiſlature, the people 
the king ig a check upon both, which preſerves the executive power om 
The lords ſpiritual conſiſt of two arcbbiſhops-and twenty-four biſhops... 
being in ftriftveſs'held-robeſuch, but merely lords of parliament. Some : 


don, which is the caſe of the fixteen peers; who repreſent the bag is = 
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| Scots nobility. The number of peers is indefinite, and may be increaſe 


as have not ſeats in the houſe of lords; every one o 


* 


at will by the power of the crown. 


Ae ene eme piculiarly:necefliry in g Minsk ond com- 


pounded. conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the crown 
and the people; by forming a barrier to withſtand the encroachments of 
both. It creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, which pro- 


.eceds from the peaſant to the prince; riſing like a pyramid from a broad 

foundation, and diminiſning to a point as it riſes- nobility therefore 

are the pillars, which are reared from among the 7 more immediate. 
* 


I to ſupport the throne: and if that falls, they muſt alſo be buried under 
its ruins. Accordingly, when in the laſt century the commons had deter- 
mined to extirpate monarchy, they alſo voted the houſe of lords to be uſe 
. The commons conſiſt of all fuch men of any . 

which has a voice in 
parliament, either N or by his repreſentarives *. In a free ſtate, 
every man, who e a free agent, ought to be, in ſome meaſure, 
his own governor; and therefore a branch ar leaſt of the legiſlative power 
n the whole body of the people. In ſo large à ſtate as ours, 
it is very wiſely: contrived, that the people ſhould do that by their repre- 
ſcntatives, which it is impracticable to perform in perſon ;. repreſentatives, 


| choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate diftrifts, wherein all the voters 


are, or eaſily: may be, diſtinguiſhed, ' The counties are therefore _ 
bo- 


. ſented by knights, elected by the proprietors of lands; the cities and 


roughs are repreſented by citizens and burgeſſes, choſen by the-mercantile 
art, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of the nation . The number of Eng- 


ti repreſentatives is $4 and of Scots 45; in all 558. And every 
n, by 


member, though choſe one particular diſtrict, when elected and re- 


55 turned, ſerves for the whole realm. For the end of his coming thither is 
not particular, but general; not merely to ſerve his conſtituents, but alſo 


the commonwealth, and to adviſe his majeſty, as appears from the writ af 


_ "Theſe are the conſtituent parts of a parliament, the king, the lords 


ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons. Parts, of which each is ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that the conſent of all three is required to make any new law that 


mould bind the ſubject; Whatever is enacted for law by one, or by tuo 


5 
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Ws 
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Thie muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation, Thoſe who. gre poſſeſſed of lad 


| eſtates, though to the value of only 408. per annum, have a right ts vate for members 


of parliament ; as have moſt of the members of corporations, boroughs, &c. But 
there are very large trading towns, and populous places, which ſend no members to 


by 


5 1 ; and of thoſe towns which do fend members, great numbers of the inba- 


| Out Vhane ot ilar bn poiſed ofthis eli. 


nts have no votes. Many thouſand perſons of great perſonal property, have, 


| therefore, no repreſentatives, Indeed, the inequality and defectiveneſs of the repre- 


ſentation, has been juſtly conſidered as one of the greateſt imperfections in the Engliſh 
conſtitution. The duration of parliaments being extended to ſeven. years, has alſo 


been viewed in the ſame light. 


do ſwear (or, being one of the people called Quakers, de 


= ſolemnly afficm) I have not received or had by myſelf, or any perſon whatſoever, 


truſt for me, or for my uſe and benefit, directly or indirectly, any ſum or ſums of no- 


; __iey,, office, place or employment, gift or reward, or uny promiſe or ſecurity for alf 


money, office, or employment, or gift, in order 1 my vote at thi election 
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E N G L AN wn. i 
only, of the three, is no ſtatute; and to it no regard is due, unleſe in 1 
4 matters relating to their on privileges. 1 
| The power and juriſdiction of parliament, ſays Sir Edward Coke, is ſo + =_ 
m. tranſcendent and abſolute, that it cannot be confined, either for cauſes. or 1 
1 perſons, within any bounds, It hath ſovereign and uncontrollable authority: =_ 
of in making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraining, abrogating, repealing, res/ , | | oj 
ol viring, and expounding of laws, concerning matters of all poſſible deno- . mg 
* minations, eccleſiaſtical, or temporal, civil, military, maritime, or cri- _ 
50 minal: this being the place where that abſolute rer, Whies 1 
iy muſt in all governments reſide ſomewhere, is entruſted by the conſtitution 1 
der of theſe kingdoms. All miſchiets and grievances, operations and reme- Wil 
a1 dies,” that tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the laws, are within the reach 1 
iſe. of this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new model the ſucceſ-: - 1 
ſion to the crown; as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and William 1 
| III. It can alter the eſtabliſhed religion of the land; as' was done in a . ms 
T5 rariety of inſtances, in the reign of king Henry VIII. and his three chili, _ 
dren, Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. It can change andcreateafreſh ; 1 08 
* eren the conſtitution of the kingdom, and of parliaments themſelves; as 1 
r was done by the act of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and; _ 1 
0 ſeptennĩal elections. It can, in ſhorr, do every thing that is not naturally 11 
8 impofſible: and therefore ſome have not ſerupled to call its power by a 1 
1 figure rather too bold, the o-mipotence of pariizment. But then their po]⁹.m- If 
_ er, however great, was given them in truſt, and therefore ought to be 1 
0 employed according to the rules of juſtice, and for the promotion of the _ 1 
bs: general welfare of the people. And it is a matter moſt eſſential to the li- 15 
wile derties of the kingdom, that ſuch members be delegated to this important vt 
* truſt, as are moſt eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and their f 
— knowledge ; for it was a known apophthegm of the great lord treaſurer - i 
od, Burleigh,  ** that England could never be ruined but by a parlament: 194 
ris WW and, as Sir Matthew Hale obſerves, this being the higheſt and greateſt | ing 
alſo oourt, over which none other can have Furiſdicion n in the kingdom, if by - - 


5 any means a miſgovernment ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of 
it of this kingdom mA. without all eee = „ 7 To ene :- nas 
ors Ml In order to prevent the miſchiefs'that might ariſe, by placing this xx“ 
2 tenſire authority in hands that are either incapable, or elſe improper, to 11 
that i mapage it, it is provided, that no one ſhall. ſit or vote in either houſe of 
tuo parliament, unleſs he be twenty-one years of age. To prevent innovations 
ED in religion and government, it is enacted, that no member ſhall vote or fit 
— n eicher houſe, till he hath, in the preſence of the houſe, taken the oaths 
hand of allegiance; ſupremacy, and abjuration ; and ſubſcribed and repeated the .- | 
aber {Il declaration agaiht tranſubſtantiation, the invocation of ſaints, and the ſa« 
But WY erifice of the maſs. To prevent dangers that may ariſe to the kingdom 
en to from foreign attachments, connexions, or 3 


e a r dependencies, it is enacted, that 
= no alien, born out of the dominions of the crown of Great-Britain, ven an 
ep. tough he be naturalized, ſhall be capable of being a' member of either. 
glih BF houſe of parliament. NEE TT Ml BE be on a (le EEE — 
s lo WF - Seme of the moſt important privileges of the members of either houſe ml 
are, privilege of ſpeech, of perſon, of their domeſtics, and of their lands Wu 
A to che firſt,” privilege of ſpeech, it is declared by the ta. IM 
io ute of 1 W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties of the people, 
b that the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, and proceedings in pirlia- 
25 307 ent, pught nat to be impeached or queſtioned in any court or place out 
% ok parliament.” And this freedom of ſpeech is particularly demanded o 
ol i lr bing in perſon, by the ſpeaker F 
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ing of — new Fee 80 are the other priviteges;-6f perſon, 
_ ſervants, lands, and goods. This includes e arr from illegal 


violence, but alſo from legal arreſts, and ſexures by proceſs from the 
cburts of law. To aflault by violence a member of either houſe, or his 


menial ſervants, is à high contempt of parlament, and there puniſhed 
wich the utmoſt. ſeverity, Neither can any; member of either houſe be 


arreſted and taken imo cuſtody, nor ſerved with any proceſs of the courts 


of law z nor can his menial ſervants be arreſted; nor can any entry be 
made on his lands ; nor can his goods de diſtrained or ſeized, Mes 2 


breach of the privilege of parliament “. 
The houſe of lords have a right to be attended, and e ny n, 

by the judges of the court of king's bench and common pleas, and duch 
the Barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the coif, or hare 


been made ferjearits at Jaw ; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of 


chancery ; for their advice i in „ lau, and for the greater Air of 
their. 


proceedings. 

The ſpeaker 2 the houſe of londe ib generally the lord chancellor, or 
ee op of the great ſeal, which dignities are commonly veſted in the 
ſame pe In.. 
| Each peer has a right, by leavsef the houſe'as being his own repreſen: 


5 tative, when a vote paſſes contrary to his ſentiments, to enter his diſſent on 


the journals of the houſe, with the reaſons for fuch diſſent; which is 
uſually ſtyled bis proteſt. Upon particular occaſions; however, theſe pro- 
teſts have been fo bold as to give offence to the majority of ther Hove and 
have therefore been exp from the journals; but this has always been 
2 3 2 violent meaſure, and not very coabiſten iſh che general righe 


The — of commons may be proper| ayled the grand inqueſt af 
Great Britain, i impowered to-enquire into « national grievances, in order - 


Ide peculiar laws-and cuſtor 50 of the houſe of commons relate princi- 
ly to the raiſing of 1 and the ehections of members to ſerve in par: 


iament. 


With regard to to taxes: it is the ancient indiſputable privilege and 


3 the houſe of commons, that all grants of ſubſidies, or ent 
_ do > begies': in their houſe, and-are-firſt beſtowed by them; although 
are not <ffeual to all intenis and purpoſes, until they have 

ot of the other two branches of the legiflature. The general rea. 

— 2 for this exclufive: privilege of the houſe of commons, is, that 


the fupplies are raiſed upon the y of the people, and therefore it is 
| ot that they alone ſhould have the right of taxing themſelves. And ſo 


bly jealous are the commons of this privilege, that herein they will 
not ſuffer the other houſe to exert any power but that of rejeding'; they 


will not permit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be made hy the lords 
. tothe mode of taxing the people by a money bill. Under this appellation 
are included all bills, by which money is directed to be raiſed upon the ſub- 
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ter alleged. and accordingly, report is to the houſe; and then 65 by 
- wiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in the bill, In pup⸗ 


ty ſettle all points of teebnicol propriety.); This is | 
at aconvenicntdiftange, a ſecond tune; and after each hy the ſpeaker 
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cies, of gorernment, and collected from the kingdom in general, 2 


und- t er for private hege gt, amd collected in any paticular diftrich, - 


as by turopikes, pariſh rates, and the like 


Abe method of making lews ig much the ſame in both banſes. In ech 


houſe the act of the majprity binds, the Whole: and this majority is deglar · 


1 


ed by votes ↄpenly and publich given; not ag 42, Venice, and many other 
ſenaioriel alemblies,. prixately. or by ballot. . This latter method may be 
and vnconſtitulional combinations, but it, 


iz impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at. leaſt in the houſe of commons, 


ſerviceable, to prevent intrigues 
where every member's, conduct is ſubject to the future cenſure of his gon 
ſütuents, and therefore ſhould be openly ſubmitted to their inſpection. 

To bring a bill into the houſe. of commons, if the relief u by it is; 
of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to\preter a petition j which mud be 
preſented by a member, and uſually: ſers forth the grievance: deſired to 
remedied. This petition (when founded on facts that may bein their nature 


diſpute)- is referred to a committee of members, who examine the 73 1 
other - 


2 


lic matters, the bill is brought in upon motion made to the houſe, without 


of a private nature, ręferred to to of the judges, to examine and repor 
the 7 wk of the facts alleged, to ſee that all neceſſary parties conſent, aud 


any petition. . (In the houſe of lords, if the bill begins there, it is, when 


opens to the hauſę the ſubſtance of the bill, and puts the queſtion, whes 


* 


ther it ſhall proceed any farther. The introduction of the bill may be 
originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may at either of the readings; EY 
i&-4be-oppoktion ſucceeds, the bill myſt be 4 5 far. that ſeſbon ; as it 

e Bl 


mult alſo, if oppoſed with ſuccels in any of the ſubſequent ſtages. 


Alter the.ſecopd reading, 13 is committed, that is, referred to a co. 
mittee; which is either ſelecteq by ths pant ir matters of ſmall im gert? 


ance, or elſe, if the bill is a matter of great, or national conſequence, 


2 


nittes of the whole houſe is campoſed of every member ; and, to form 


the houſe refalves itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe. com 


it, the ſpeaker quits. the chair (another member being appointed chaire 
man), and may fit and debate as @ private member, In theſe ae e | 


> 7 
* 


the bill is debated clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, fe; blanks fille 

up, and ſametimes the bill entirely new-modelled. After it has gone 

through the committees the chalaman regorrs it t0-the fee with. ſuch 
Menana 

the whole bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly pur upon every clauſe 


_ and amendment. When the houſe have agreed or diſagreed to the amend- 
ments of the committee, and ſometimes added new amendments of their 


oun, the bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or written in a ſtrong groſs 


band, on one or more long rolls of parchment ſewed together. When this 


ie finiſhed, it is read a third time, and amendments are. ſometimes then 


made to it; and, if a new clauſe be added, it is done by tacking a ſepa» - 


rate piece of parchment on the bill, which is called a rider. Tha ſpeaker 


then again opens the contents ; and, holding it up in bis hands, pig the 
Aueſtien, Whether the bill hall paſs. If this be agreed to, the nitle to i: 
then ſectled. After this, one of the members is directed to.carry it to 

the. lords, and defire their concurrence; wha, attended by ſeveral more, 
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read a firſt time, and, 


ate as the committee have made; and the then bouſe reconſider 
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carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, and there delivers it to their 
ſpeaker, who comes down from his woolſack to receive it. It there paſſes 
through the forms, as in the other houſe (except engroſſing, which is 
already done), and, if rejected, no more notice is tak en, but it paſſes. uh 
 filentio, 10 prevent unbecoming altercations. But if it be agreed to, the 
lords ſend a meffage by two maſters in chancery (or, ſometimes, in mat- 
ders of high importance, by two of®the judges) that they have agreed to 
the ſame; and the bill remains with the Jorge, if they have made no 
amendment to ir. But if any amendments are made, ſuch amendments 
are ſent down with the bill to receive the concurrence of the commons. 
If the commons difagree to the amendments, a conference uſvally follows 
between members deputed from each houſe; who, for the moſt part, ſet- 
tle. and adjuſt the difference: but, if both houſes remain inflexible, the 
bill is dropped. If the commons agree to the amendments, the bill is ſent 
back to the lords by one of the members, with a meſſage to acquaint them 
therewith. The {ame forms are obſerved, mutatis nutandis, when the bill 
begins in the bouſe of lords. But, when an act of grace or pardon is 
paſſed, it is firſt ſigned by his majeſty, and then read once only in each of 
the houſes, without any new rte or amendment. And when both 
- Houſes have done with any bill, it always is depoſited in the houſe of 
peers, to wait the royal aflent ; except in the caſe of a money-bill, which, 
after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is ſent back to the houſe of 
commons. It may be neceſſary here to acquaint the reader, that both in 
the houſes, and in their committees, the flighteſt expreſſion, or moſt mi- 
nute alteration, does not paſs till the ſpeaker, or the chairman, puts the 
queſtion; which, in the fouls of commons, is anſwered by aye or o 
and; in the houſe of peers, by content, or not conttnmg. 
The giving the royal aſſent to bills is a matter of great form, When 
the king is to paſs bills in perſon, he appears on his throne in the houſe of 
peers, in his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and attended hy 
dis great officers of ſtate and heralds. © A ſeat on the right hand of the | 
. throne,” where the princes of Scotland, when peers of England, formerly 
Lat, ig reſerved for the prince of Wales. The other princes of the blood 
fit on the left hand of the king; and the chancellor on a cloſe bench re- 
moved a little backwards. The viſcounts and temporal barons,” or lords, 
face the throne, on benches, or woolepacks, covered with red cloth or 
| baize. The bench of biſhops runs along the houfe to the bar on the right 
hand of the throne ;_ as the dukes and earls do on the left. The chancel- 
lor and judges, on ordinary days, fit upon wool-packs between the barous 
_ - and the throne. "The common opinion is, that the houſe mn on wool 
is ſymbolical of wool being formerly the flaple commodity of the kings 
dom. Many of the peers, on ſolemn accafions, appear in their parlia- 
mentary robes. _None of the commons have any robes, excepting the 
_ Tpeaker, who wears a long black filk gown ; and when he appears 
tbe king, it io trimmed with ec, ih 
The royal aſſent may be given two ways; 1, In perſon. When the 
Ling ſends for the houſe of commons to the houſe” of peers, the ſpeaker ' 
carries up the money-bill or bills in his hand; and, in delivering them, 
be addrefles his majeſty in a folemn ſpeech, in which he ſeldom fails to ex: 
tol the generofiry and loyalty of the commons, and to tel} his majeſty how 
_ meceflary it is to be frugal of the public money. It is upon this occafion, 
_ that the commons of Great Britain appear in their higheſt luſtre. 15 The 
titles of all bills that hare paſſed botk houſes ate read ; and the king — 
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ſwer is. declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman- French. If 
ebe king conſents to a public bill, the clerk uſually declares, I roy l uuf 

« the king wills it ſo to be; if to a private bill, foit fait comme il eft des 
fire,” be it as it is deſired.“ If the king refuſes his aſſent, it is in the 


gentle language of Ie roy baviſera, © the king will adviſe upon it.“ 


hen a money · bill 1s e it is carried up and preſented to the a. 1 1 


the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and the royal aſſent is thus expreſſ- 


ed, le roy remercie ſes loyal: ſubjefls, accepte leur benevolence, et auſi le went, 


« the king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their benevolence, and wills 
it ſo to be. In caſe of an act of grace, which originally proceeds from 


the crown, and has the royal aſfent in the firſt ſtage of it, the clerk. of the 
parliament / thus pronounces the gratitude of the ſubject ; es prelats, /eig- 
neurs, et commons, en ce preſent parliament aſſemblies, au nom de'touts vous _ 
autres ſubjefs, remerrient tres humblement votre majeſte : et prient a Din 
vous donner en ſante bonne wie et longue ; ** the prelates, lords, and com- 
mons, ĩn this preſent parliament aſſembled, in the name of all your other 
ſubjects, moſt humbly thank your majeſty, and pray to God to grant you 


in health and wealth long to live.“ 2, By the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. e. 
s han 


21. the king may | rt aſſent by letters patent under his great ſeal, _ 

17 , and notified, in his abſence to both houſes aſſembled 

together in the high houſe, by commiſſioners nos ae of D eee 
th ent in 


figned with 


named in the letters. And, when the bill has received the royal a 


either of theſe ways, it is then, and not before, a ſtatute or act of parlia- : 
This ſtatute or act is placed among the records of the kingdom; there 
3 o formal promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was ne- 

| y the civil law with regard to the emperor's edicts ; becauſe every 
man in England is, in judgment of law, party to the making of an act of 


— 


parliament, being preſent thereat by bis repreſentatives. However, co 
pies thereof are uſually printed at the king's preſs, for the information of 
m y hp oo penn oo RT Pans 
An act of parliament, thus made, is the exerciſe of the bigheſtautho- 
rity that this kingdom acknowledges upon earth. It hath power to bind 
every ſubject in the land, and the dominions thereunto belonging; 4 2 _ 
eren the king himſelf, if particularly named therein. And it cannot be. 
altered, amended, diſenttd with, ſuſpended, or repealed, but in the 
Tame forms, and by the ſame authority of parliament; for it is a maxim. 
in lay, that it requires the ſame ſtrength to Tins 


by 


„„ 


C Brien; the ond: ed" 
ourliberties and properties, the ſtrong cement which binds the foundation 


and ſuperſtructure of our government, and the wiſely concerted balance 


maintaining an equal poiſe, that no one part of the three eſtates over 5 


power or diſtreſs either of the o tber. 


4 13 > 
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that no human proviſions can guard againſt. But there fre great reſources | 
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Ive, as to create an obli- _ 


Prom the above e ee the. Engliſh conſtitution, it appears, 
that no ſecurity for its permanency, which the wit of man can ddviſe; is 
wanting. If it ſhould be objected, that parliaments may become fo cor. 
Tupted as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer is 
that parliaments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to watch over © 
their political exiſtence, as a private perſon does his natüral Hife. Ia 
parliament was to act in that manner, it muſt become /lo „„ 
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vf Üderty in Eugland; and though the canſtitution has heey Se 1 
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turned, and! ſometimes dangerouſſy wounded, yet its own inviate powers) = 
have: recovered, and ſtill preſerve it. Monſ. Mezeray, the famous bifteriin, - 
faid ta a countrymam of ours, in the cloſe of the laſt century, We bud 
onte in France the ſame happineſs and the ſame pri vi lages which you 


5 5 z: en latub e er then made: by 2 of our own. c ng. 
refore aur money cht unt nen from us, but. granted by us. Our kings 
ene ject to the rules of law. and Le, ef das! we are mi- 
ferable, and all is loſt. Think nothing, fir, too dear to maintain theſe 
precious advantages; if ever there ſhould be occaſion, venture your life 
and eſtate, rather than baſehy and fooliſhly ſubmit to that abje condition 
. ̃ ̃ — ² yr m ¼ 266. 0, 0 hncto nds 
N ee e England, beſides his high court of parliament, has ſub- 
+  erdinate offcers and miniſters to aſſiſt him, and who are ze ſponſible for their 
advice and conduct. They are made by the king's nomination, without 
either patent or grant; and on taking the neceffary oachs, they become 
immediately privy- counſellors during the life of the king that chuſes 
them z but ſubject tu removal at his direction. „„ 
. The duty of a e Map by appears from the oath of office, which 
- conliſts of ſeven articles; 1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt of 
_ _ bis cunning anddifcretion. 2. Io adviſe for the king's bonour and good 
of tbe public, without partiality through affection, love, need, doubs, or 
dead. 3. To kerp the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. 
5. To help and ſtrengthen the execution of wharſhall be there reſotved. 
6. To withſtand all perſons who would attempt the contrary. And, laſt- | 
ly, in general, 7. To obferre keep, and do all that a good and true 
counſollor ought to do to his ſovereign lord. . | 


* 


4 


As no gorernment-ean_ be fo complete as ta be provided with laws that 

may anſwer every unforeſeen emergency, the privy-council, in ſuch caſes, 
denn ſupply the deficiency. K has even been known, that upon great and 
urgent accatons, ſuch as that of a famine, or the dread of one, they can 
ſuperſede the operation of the law, if the parliament is not fitting; but 
this ts conſidered as illegal, 2 act of parliament muſt paſs for the par- 

don aud indemnification of thoſe concernſmmee. 

Among the privy- counſellors, the two ſecretaries of ſtate are more of- 
ficially fo: than the others as they are cntruſted with the king's fignet, 
znd ate ſuppoſed to adviſe bim in a&s of government that may not 
: praper to be communicated even to a privy-counfellor; ſuch as giv- 
Jug orders for ſecret expeditions, correſpondence with ſpies or other a- 
gents, ſecuring traitors, and the like. The ſecretaryſhip of ſtate is now 
held by two noblemen or gentlemen; formerly the king nominared 
three, but the office was not then of that conſequence. which it is now. 
Since the 'acceffion of the family of Hanover, we have likewiſe known 
three principal. ſecretaries .of ſtate ; but one of them was ſuppoſed to 
tranſact the affairs of Scotland, which are now committed to other mini - 
ſters. Upon the vaſtincreaſe of the Britiſn colonies, a new board of trade 
—_ was erected, and the firſt commiſſioner acted as ſecretary for the American 

m affairs, butvithout that title. A third ſecretary of ſtate was afterwards 


— 


$1 appointed. ſolely. for the American department; but by the late peace, 

1 tie Americans will now appoint officers for, and officers from, ajnong 

1 ſttmꝛemſelves: the board - of trade alſo bath been aboliſhed as uſeleſs. 

0 Tue office of ſeeretary of ſtate is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and 

WR 2 northern department. The ſouthern contains France, Spain, Portu- 

0 ⁵˙²¹ ⁰ uu ² w — aud, in hore all the | 
, dra Fra e | RIES 
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Tube poſt of lord h 
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fates ia che fouthem parts,” The northern comprabends the different” 


ſtares of Germany, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, | 
Wich regard to the capital acts ef government which were formerly” . 


entruſted with the ſecretaries of ſtate, a committee of the privy-· council, 
commonly called a cabinet - council, are chiefly entruſted.” This cabinet 
generally confilts of a ſelect number of miniſters and noblemen, accord - 


ing to the king's. opinion of their integrity and abilities, or attachment to 
the views of the court: but though its operations are powerful and exten - 
ſtve, a cabinet · couneil is not eſſential to the conſtitution of England, 
This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perſon Whnlb id fo 
Well known by the name of the #-/# miniſter ; à term unknown to the 


Englith "aha though. the office, in effect, is perhaps ys 


The conſtitution points out the lord high chancellor as miniſter, but che 


affairs of his own courts give him ſufficient employment. When the of - 


ſioe of the firſt lord of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of the 


exchequer (offices which Jam to explaitt hereafter) in the ſame perſon, 
he is conſidered as firſt miniſter. The truth is, his majeſty may make any 


of his ſervants his firſt miniſter. But though it is no office, yet there is a 
== ility annexed to the name and commen repute, that renders it a 
of difficulty and danger. I ſhall now take a ſhore review of the nine 


great officers of tho crown, who by their poſts take place next to the princes 
of the royal family and the two primates, e So oh 


- The firſt is the lord high ſteward of England. This is an office ver, 
ancient, and formerly was hereditary, or at leaſt for life; but now and 
for centuries paſt it is exerciſed only occaſionally ; that is, at a" corona - 


tion, or to fic as judge on a neck or - peerefs, when tried for 2 capital 
crime. | In coronatiens,- it is held, for that day only, by ſome high no- 


- bleman. In caſes of trials; it is exerciſed 8 by the lord chancel- 
ewaid, ends with the 


lor, or lord keeper; whoſe commiſſion, as high 
trial, by breaking his white rod, the badge of his office.  _ 
The lord high chancellor preſides in the court of chancery, to 


xe is concerned ; and he is to determine according to the dictates of 


c equity and reaſon. "He is an officer of the greateſt weight and power of 


any now ſubſiſting is the kingdom, and is ſuperior in precedency to every 


temporal lord, He is a privy: counſellor by his office, and 'according to 
ſome, prolocutor of the houſe of lords by ee wag To him belongs 
or in __ of the * 


the ee of all juſtices of peace; he is vi 
of all hoſpitals and colleges of the King's foundation, and patron of 


the king's livings under the valuc of zol. per annum in the king's Books, 
He is the general guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics; and hath 
the ſuperintendance of all charitable uſes in the kingdom, over and abot e 


the extenſive juriſdiction which he exerciſes in his judicial capacity in the 


- 


the firſt commiſſioner is ſyppoſed to 


. 
* 


rate the ſeverities of che law, in all caſes where the property of the fub- - 


igh treaſurer has of late been veſted in a commiſ- 

ſion, conbiting of five perſons, who are called lords of the treaſury; but 

5 | yu the power of lord high trea- 

ſurer. He has the management and charge of all the revenues of the _ 
_ rrogn/kept in the Exchequer ; as ny the letting of the leaſes of all 

_ crown-lands, and the gift of all places | 

_ feveral-portg of the kingdom, From this ſhort view of his office, its im- 

[grab be ealily underſtood ; as he has, in fact, the public finances 

in his hands, beſides the diſpoſal of ſo great a number of lucrative . . 
„ „ N „„ 


ging to the cuſtoms in the 
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that the bare catalogue of them would exceed the bounds we allot to a2 
long article. „ 5 l 5 


The lord preſident of the council was an officer formerly of great 
power, and hath precedence next aſter the lord chancellor, and lord 
treaſurer. His duty is to propoſe all the buſineſs tranſacted at the coun - 
cil- board, and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not preſent, all 
its debates and proceedings. It is a place of great dignity as well as dif- 
ficulty,.. on account of the vaſt number of American and Weſt India 
_ © cauſes, captures, and. the like affairs, that come before the board; all 
2 were may be abridged to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubject by an able 
_ preſident. 5 VVV TE 
2 The office of lord 2 ſeal conſiſts in his putting the king's ſeal to all 
charters, grants, and the like, which are figned by the king, in order to 
_ their paibog the great ſeal. The lord privy ſeal has likewiſe under his 
cognilance ſeveral other affairs, which do not require the great ſeal. He 
| 35 to take care that the crown is not impoſed upon in any tranſaction paſſ- 
ing through his hands; and he is reſponſible if he ſhould apply the privy. 
_ ſeal to any thing againſt the law of the land. | „„ 
The office of lord great ebambetlain of England is hereditary to the duke 
of Ancaſter's family. He attends. the king's perſon, on his ' coronation, - 
to dreſs hin: he has likewiſe charge of the houſe of lords during the fit- 
1 9 liament; and of fitting up Weſtminſter- hall for coronations, or 
trials of peers. . „„ 1 . N „„ 
The office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed ſince the attainder 
and execution of Stafford duke of Buckingham, in the year 1521, but is 
occaſionally revived for a coronation. It was formerly a place of the 
bigheſt truſt, as it commanded all the king's forts and garriſons, and took 
place of all;pfhcers in the ſiellac. N af | 2 


be duke, of Norfalk is hereditary.earl marſhal - of England. Before 
England became ſo eonimercialy a country, as it has been for a hundred 
years paſt, ibis office required great abilities, learning, and knowledge of 
the Engliſh hiſtory for its diſcharge. In war time he was judge of army 
. cauſes, and decided according to the principles of the civil law. If the 
cauſe did not admit of ſuch a deciſſon, it was left, to g perſonal eombat, 
_ _ which was attended with a vaſt variety of ceremonies ; the arrangement 
of which, even to the ſmalleſt trifle, fell within the marſhal's province. 
To this day, be, or his deputy, regulates all points of precedency ac+ - 
_ cording to the archives kept in the herald's office, which is entirely with 
in his juriſdiction. He directs all ſolemn proceſſions, coronations, pro- 
clamations, general mournings, and the like. He is ſuppoſed to be judge 
of the marſhalſea court; and in thoſe reigns where proclamations had 
the force of law, he had a cenſorial power in all caſes of uſurping falſe 
names, deſignations, armorial bearing, and the like; but this power is 
now diſputed, and reduced 10 à conformity with the common law. As 
his grace is Uiſqualified by his religion from the exerciſe of many parts of 
bis office, ſome proteſtant nobleman, generally one of his own friends 
of family, and at preſent his eldeſt ſon the earl of Surry being a prote - 
tant, is deputed to act for him, and he wears as his badge, a gold baton 
„„ DVV. ¼ . ĩ TT 
3 be office of lord high admigl of England is “ now likewiſe held by 
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Fommiſſion, and is equal in its importance to any of ee Se. 
miralty 


cially ſince the growth of the Britiſh naval power. The Ehgliſh 3 


is a board of direction as well as execution, and is in its proceedings indepen- 
dent of the erown itſelf. All trials upon life and death, in maritime af- 


fairs, are appointed and held under a commiſſion immediately iſſuing from 
that board: and the members muſt ſign even the death warrants br ex. 
ecution.; but it may be eafily coneeived, that, at they are remoyable at 
pleaſure, they do nothing that can claſſi with the prerogative of the 
crown, and conform themſelves to the directions they receive from his ma 


Jjeſty. The board of admiralty regulates. the whole -naval force of the 
realm, and names all their-officers, or confirms them when named; fo 
that its juriſdiction is very extenſive. D under 
them; but an appeal from them lies to t 


e high court of admiralty, 


_ whiel-is of a civil nature: London is 2 where it is held; and 1 | 


ce yer ſince the reign of 
ol lau in England. 


its proceſſes and proceedings run in the lord high admiral's name, or tho 
af the commiffioners, and not in that of the king, The judge of this 


court 4s commonly a doctor of the civil law, and its proces ings are c- 
cording to the method of the civil law; but all criminal matters, relat- 
ing to piracies, and other capital offences committed at ſea; are tried and 
determined according to the laws of England, by -witnefſes and a jury, 
Henry VIII. It nom remains to trent of the coufts 
+, QCourTs.0F Law.] The court of chancery, which is a court of equi- 
ty, is next in dignity to the high court of parliament; and is deſigned to 


relieve the ſubject againſt frauds, breaches of truſt; and other oppreſſions, 


and to mitigate the rigour of the law. The lord high chancellor fits as 
ſole judge, and in his abſence, the maſter of the rolls. The form of 


proceeding is by bills, anſwers, and decrees ; the witneſſes being exa- 


mined in private: however, the decrees of this court ate only bin ing to | 


| the perſons of thoſe concerned in them, for they do not affect their lands. 


and goods; and conſequeutly, if a man refuſes to comply with the terms, 


they can do nothing more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This 
Court is always open; and if a man be ſent to priſon, the lord chancellor 


in any vacation, can, if he ſees reaſon for it, grant a habrat cb. © 


_ - The clerk of the erown likewiſe belongs to this court; be, or his de- 


9 5 Putys being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor ag often as 
he 


wiſe, a kind of cheque upon all the inferior courts,” thei 


irs for the diſpatch of buſineſs ; through his hands paſs/all-wries for 


22 8 parliament, or chooſing of members; commiſſions of the 


- The King's Bench, ſo called either from the 7 England { He 
times ſitting there in perſon, or becauſe'all matters terminable by come | 


mon law, between the king and his ſubjects are here tried, except ſuch 5 
affairs as properly belong to the court of Exchequer; This court is, be. 


| r Judges, and Juſ- 


tices of the peace. / Here/prefide four judges, the firſt whom is ſty led 


| lord chief jultice ol the king'e bench, or, by way of ettiinence; Todd 


de kingdom: for this burt can grant prohibitions in any cauſe depend- 


often direct the lord chief zur 
5 ms ,perſons under fuſpicion of 


6 2 
rd , $3.1 


8 


chief juſtice of England; to expreſs the great extent of his jur;{diction over 


ing either in ſpiritual or temporal courts; and the houſe of peers does 


hi herimes.. The other three judges are 
led juſtices, or judges of the ing Bench.” „„ Judge 5 


> 


The court of Common Pleas take cogniſa ance. of all pleas debateable, 5 


- 


„„ 


— 


to iſſue out his warrant for apprehend. 


II" 


"of the Theriffs and their officers. The lord treaſurer's: 
 whaſe,bulineſs,it: is m mne out procefies againlt ſtjcriths, rexoivers of the 


KS, +; whoſe office is hoth min 


2 to attend 
county. He ie ikewife 0 deeide the elections of knights of dhe ſhire, of 
E 'coranersand.of verdurers; to judge of the qualiſications of voters, and to 

return ſuch as he ſhall. determine to be duly elected. It is alſo part / of bis 


| chequer,or-whece the king thall appoiut, and to-make-fux 


” ENGLAND ö 
civil adions.depending betweon-ſubjeR and ſubject Any hin it, belides git 


real actions, fines and 1ca0yerics.ore; trabfufted, and prohibitions are like- 


wiſe iſſued aut of it, as well as from the King's: Bench. The firſt judge 
of this court ig ſtyled: lord chief juſtice of the Common Peas, or oom- 


a bench; * wham rhere are likewiſe three uther judges, er juſtices 


this court. None but ſorjeants at Jaw-arealiowed to:plead here. 
the — — 3 Aae bg on Ny os: revonus of 
crow s a power · o oth accounting tu law and ac 
Ia the — 2 — todaw, the lord chief baron 
hequer, and chree other barons preſide us, judges. They are 
xcauſe formerly none but barons af the realm ere aliowed 
40 be judges. in this cburt. Beſide theſe, there 5s a- ſiſth, called curfitor 


baron, who. has not 8 only employed in adminiſ 


gering the oath te ſherifls and their and alſo to ſeveral of the of- 
fcers of the cuſtom· houſe. But whey this court proceeds according to 


; 2 then the lord treaſurer and the chancellor of the — 


aſſiſled by the other barons. All, matters toniching che king's ttea - 
fury, revenue, guſtoms, and fines, ate here tried and determined. = 
aides the afficers already mentioned, there belong 10 the Exchequer, the 


: = s.remembrancer, who takes and ſtates all accounts of the revenue, 


1; exciſe, parliamentary aids and ſubſidies, e, except the accounts 
cer, 


revenue, and other; officers... ; 
For putting the laws oftectually in-exccution, a high-therif 3 is ty 
appointed for exery county Hine Weſtmoreland and Middleſex) by the 
rial and judiaial. He isi to execute the 
mandate, aud all wrus. directed to him aut of the kings court af 
lige; to impannel jurieg, to bring e cauſes and malefndtors to trial; to 
des, both in civil and criminal affairs, executed; and at the 
the Judges, and guard them all: the time theꝝ are in bis 


office to collect all public ſines, diſtreſſes, and amereiaments, inte thelEx- 


of them ac his majeſiy Mall think proper. 40 0 
As. bis office is juclicial, he keeps 2 n Sri RR we, 


5 which is beld by Vs ſheriff, or his under-ſheriffs, tochear and determine 


all eivil cauſes in the-county, under forty ſhillings : +/this; bowerer, is no 
court of record; but the court, formerly called:rbe ſheriff's turn, was 
one; and the.king's, leet, through all . county: for in this court in - 
End was made into all criminal offences aga 


zinſt the common law. where 
is court, however, has been 


y the ſtatute. law there was no reſtraint, | * 


long fince aboliſhed. As the keeper.of the-kin peace, both by com. 
5 208 law and ſpecial .commiſſion, he is the firſt gisp in the 4 and 
L ſuperior: i in rank to any nobleman therein, during his office, | 


e may 
command all the people of his county to eee aN called the 


2 or power of —— ee e 


Sheriffs were formerly choſen by the 8 of 8 75 en | 
eounties the ſheriffs were 1 ereditary, and {till 8 * 3 of 


* eſtmoreland. The cit — 3 


alſo the inheritanee 
Ss Rs Tahoe e hs 
N - "+, Under 
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„Under 1he ſheriff are various officers; 3s the under-thenifh,- 4 
. eee eee Lame, coniiables, d- 
The nexr:oficer to the ſlieriff, is the eiae e Pract; rams of je? co 


ar>-commidlioned for each — 2 : anch to them is entruſted the power, of - 
a 


putting 1 part « of the ſta w in execution, in relation to the hib · 
* 


"ho v. e096 thy and they examine nnd mmit toi priſon . all ho break 


urb the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubje cs. In order %o punimm 


| — offenders, they meet ere quarter at the county-· town, hen 4 ju 
of twelve men, called che grand inqueſt of the county, is ſummoned ta — 


2 appear, - This Jury, 9 is to enquire inte the -caſes of 1 | 


- quenits, and t ent them by bill guilty of che 4ndifiments..or not 
Wlty: ; rx top commit ch gaol for their — 
Annes, And the latter are 
for che couity. The juſtiee 

ſeuſe, ſagncity, and integrity, anchto be not without, ſome: ROO 
che law: for as much power is Jodged in his hands, . 7 6 
intox „without theſe ficagons be will be apt t- male Sa, 

and to tepbeyond higaur D er 

ing's Bench 


| to an account at the court of 1 


Fuu county contains two: co, cwbo. are 10 enquire, — a; go of of 


| neighbours, "how and/by whom; 2 4 gone nb age a a 3 * 
do enter it on record as a plea of the. c. An his . 
dee is to enquire concerning ſhipwrecks, and . 
and ho is in poſſeſſion "the goods. In bis miniſterial 
merit sfubſtiture, - IO ys e oy 5 4. 908 
Tue cv government 11 cities is e ſmall-indepers 
| Atkelk; for every city hath, by charter from thie King. a 


Lon with- 


Ali to judge in:all matters civil and eriminel : th this reſtraine - 


only, that all civil cauſes may be removed from their coofts td he hi 
eburts at Weſlminſter; and all offences that are enpital, are committed to 
the judge of the affe. The government of cities differs according to 
| ae different — immunities, and eonſtitutions. They ate con- 
»Mtuted wich a mayor, aldermen, and — Whg, 1 male 
the 1 8 judicati 
mayor prefides'as/judge. Some cities ate —— and. 3 
-Theriffs';" and them have a ——— making bye. law tor Fave own 
1 (Some have t nee nate A cine, by mayor, 
u, zine tommon-cau Sy avs ofthe ,h 
went. y by king," lords, and dombridint; WR 
['The-governmentof incorporated-boroughs.is much aſter the fame 


ab- 
ker in dteme dhete ie mayor, and in others two bailiſſs; ed, er | 


i g their mayoral y-ormagiſtracy,"ate juſtices of !the;pe: 
e an y eſqui res. 8 
The cinque · porte are ve kavens, «formerly. eftcemed | f imp. 
ones, that e em the caſt part of England towhrde France, as 5 3 
3 , "Romney, Haſtings and Hythe, to which Winchelſea and Ryg have 
deen finde added with fimilar franchiſes in many reſpebis, Theſe,cinques 
E were endoved with partioular privileges by our ancient kin s, upon 
_ condition chat they'Thould provide a certain number of , ſhips, at their own 
_— to ſer ve lu the wars for forty days, as ofien as 27 were : wanted. 


ons * . 


thin 4heix 


at 


treaſon, felonies, 'riotsy$he. preſet vation of 


ed. This is called the quarter ſeſſious 
peace ought to be a. perſon o great >| 


oltiges he iis the the 
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(ho were formerly called barons), have generally a power to hold courts, 
called courts-leet and courts-baron, where their tenants. are obliged to at« 
tend and receive juſtice. The buſineſs of courts-leet is chiefly to pre- 
ſent and puniſh nuiſances ; and at courts-baron'the conveyances and aliena- 
tions of the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted to-their 
xe or 8 85 bo, bh” 9 4 8 „„ tt 
A conflable is a very ancient and ble öfflcer of the peace, under 
the En liſh conſiitorion. Every —.— has a n ee | 

riſh in that hundred a conſtable ; and they are to attend the | high- 


| _cotiſtable upon proper occafions. They are aſſiſted by another antient 


officer, called the tything-man, who formerly ſuperintended the tenth 
part of an hundred, or ten free burgs, as they were called in the time of 
the Saxons, and each free burg confiſting of ten families. The bufineſs 
of conſtable is to keep the · peace in all caſes of quarrels and riots, He 
can impriſon offenders till they ate brought before a juſtice of peace ; and 
It is his duty to execute within his diſtrict, every warrant that is directed 
to him from that magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices, | The neglect of the 
old Saxon courts, both for the preſervation of the peace, and the more 
euſy recovery of ſmall debts, has been regretied by many eminent law- 
yers ; and it has of late been found neceſſary to revive ſome of them, 
And to appoint others of a ſimilar nature. 
_  Befide theſe, there are courts of conſcience ſettled in many parts of 
England for the relief of the poor, in the recovery or payment of ſmall 
- debts, not exceeding forty ſhillings. - ©. + Folie of E 
I ere neither is, nor ever was, any conſtitution provided with ſo many 
fences, as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal liberty. Every 
man im es has a right to bring a writ before a judge in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, Gl his! Habeas Corpus. If wan hes -after conſidering the 
"cauſe of commitment, ſhall fiad thut the offence is bailable, the party is 
immediately admitted to bail, till he is condemned or acquitted in a 
proper court of juſtice. 5 1 e * 77155 N LO 57 
The rights of individuals are ſo attentively conſidered) that the ſub - 
jest may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in 
Kis name, and under his 3 he may do this in open court, where 
the king may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his ſubject, He 
Lannot take away the _ of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has, by 
ſome illegal act, of which he is/accuſed or ſuf] upon oath, forfeited 
"his right to liberty; or except hen the ſtate is in danger, and the repre- 
© Tentatives of 'the people think the public fafety makes it neceſſary that he 
mould have the power of confining perſons on ſuch a ſuſpicion of guilt : 
ſuch as the caſe of a rebellion within the kingdom, when the legiſlature 
" has chought proper to paſs a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
_ * ct: but this ſeldom has been done but with great difficulty and caution, 
and when the national ſafety has abſolutely required it. The king has a 
right to pardon; but neither he nor the judges,” to whom be delegates his 
authority, can condemn e a criminal, except he be firſt found 
b 


1 *4 ** 1 * 7 


_ guiley, by twelve men, who mult be bis peers or his equals. That the 
4 5 — 120 not be influen e eee, or his 2 to miſrepre- 
- He the caſe, to the jury, they have their ſalaries for life, and not during 
the pleaſure of their ſovereign. - Neither can the king take away, nor en. 
danger the life of an ſubject, without trial, and the perſons. being firſt 

_chargeable with a capital crime, as treaſon, murder, felony, or ſome other 
240, inutious to fociety ; nor can any ſubject be deprived of his liberty, 
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hr the” higbeſt -crimez till ſome proof of his guilt be given upon dar 

hefore a magiſtrate ;- and he has then a right to inſiſt upon his being c 
brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair triaßʒ or to be reſſored to liberty  - 
on giving bail for his appearance. If a man is charged with a capital - 
offence, he muſt not undergo che ignominy of being Ujed for his life, 
till the evidences of his gui ate laid: before the grand juty of the to m 
or county in which the fact 15% alleged to be committed; and not with- 
out twelve of ode. towbill of indictment againſt him. I the 


do this, he is to ſtandi ſecond trial before twelve other men, whaſe-opi- + 
nion is definitive. By the 28 Edward III. it is enacted, that Where either 
party is an alien born, the jury ſhalt be one half aliens, and the other 
denizens if required, for the mote impartial trial. A privilege indulged 
to ſtrangers in no other country in the world, but which is as ancient with 
us as ho time of king Ethelred . In ſome caſes, the man (who is al- 
ways ſuppoſed innocent till there be ſufficient proof of his guilt): is al- 925 
lowed a copy. of his indictment, in order to help him to make his defence. 
He is alte Mbe niſbed with the pannel, or liſt of the jury, who are his true 
and proper judges, that he may learn their characters, and diſcover he- 
ther they want abilities, or whether they are prejudiced againſt him. 
He may in open court peremptorily object to twenty af the number t, 
and to as many more as he can give reaſon for their not being admitted ad 
his judges ; till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours of 
the party accuſed, or living near the place where the ſuppoled fact was 
committed, are approved 5 who take the following oath, that they he 
well and truly try, and true deliverance male, between the king and thi pri- 
ſoriers, whom they ſhall bave in charge, according to the evidence. By chal- 
lenging the jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of - bribery,” or the in- 
fluence of any ſuperior power: by their living near the place where thefact 
was commited, they are ſuppoſed to be men who knew the priſoner's courſe 
of life, and the credit of the evidence. Theſe only are the judges: from 
whoſe ſentence the [priſoner is to expect life or death, and upon their in- 
tegrity and underſtanding the lives of all that are brought in danger ul- _ 
timately depend; and from their -judgement there lies no appeal: they 
are thereſore to be all of one mind, and after they have fully heard the | | 
evidence, are to be conſined without meat, drink, or candle, till they are , 
unanimous in acquitting or condemning the priſoner. Exery juryman is | 
* therefore inveſted with a ſolemu and awful truſt: if he without evidence 
e ſubmits his opinion to that of any of the other jury, or yields in complai- 
2 ſance to the. opinion of the judge; if he neglects to examine with the ut- 
Wo molt care; if he-queſtions the veracity-of the witneſſes, WhO may be of 
13 an infamous character; or. after the moſt impartisl hearing, has the leaſt 
1 doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the perſon-accuſed;* 
— de will waund his own conſcience,,.and bring upon himſelf the — 5 
9 * =D 
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is * cated guilt of -perjury and murder. The freedom of Engliſbmen'con 

nd. in its being out of the power of the: judge on the bench to injure! them 
he far declaring a man innocent whom he wiſhes to bring in guilty. Were not 
ng they would only be-the tools of another, whoſe: provauce is not to guide, W- 
058 but to give” a fanction to their determination. Tyrgny might triumpèRn 
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er the lives and liberties of the ſubject, and the judge on the bench be 
the winter of the prince Wugan e. 
Trial by jury is ſo capital a privilege, and ſo great a ſecurity to the 

Aberty of the ſuhject, it is much to be regretted, that perſons of education 
and property are often too ready to evade ſerving the office. By this means 
| 8 frequently conſiſt of ignoradt and illiterate perſons, who neither 
have knowledge enough to underſtand their rights and the privileges of 
Engliſhmen, nor. ſpirit enough to maintain them. No man ſhould be 
above ſerving ſo important an office, when regularly called upon: and 
_ thoſe who, from indolence or pride, decline n duty to their 
country, ſeem hardly to deſerve that ſecurity and liberty which the in- 
habitants of 'this country derive from this in valuable inſtitution. Juries 
bave, indeed, always been conſidered as giving the moſt effectual check 
to tyranny: for in a nation like this, where a king can do nothing againſt 
law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never make the laws, by a bad ad- 
miniſtration, the inſtruments of eruelty and oppreſſion. Were it not for 
: yu the advice given by father Paul, in his maxims of the republic of 
Venice, might take effeR in its fulleſt latitude. When the offence is 
committed by a nobleman againſt a ſubject, ſays be, let all ways be 
ttried to juſtify him; am if that is not poſſible to be done, let bim be 
chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than damage, If it be a ſubject that has af- 

fronted a nobleman, let him be punithed with the utmoſt ſeverity, that 
_ - the ſubjects may not get too great a cuſtom of laying, their hands on the 
patrician order.“ In ſhort, was it not for juries, a corrupt nobleman 
mightz whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, while the, judge would have 
that power which is now denied to our kings. But by our happy 
. -conflitution, which | breathes nothing but liberty and equity, all ima- 
75 . indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt, as well as t 5 reateſt. 


n a priſoner is brought to take his trial, he is freed from all 
and though the judges are ſuppoſed to. be counſel for the priſoner, yet, 
as he may be incapable of vindieating bis on gauſe, other counſel are 
allowed bim; be may try the validity and legality of the indictment, 
and may ſet it aſide if it be contrary to law. Nothing is wanting to clear 
up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ſufferer from ſinking under 
the power of corrupt judges, — the oppreſſion of the great. be 
rack and tortures that are erue ly made ule of in other parts of Europe, 
tio make a man accuſe. himſelf, are bete unknown, and none pu- 
a i without conviction, but be who refuſes to plead in his own de- 
. »Fence. + | „ . 3 Ss 2 . gs 5 
4s the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that of 
other nations, the following account: thereof may be uſeful to foreignefs 
And others, who have not ſeen thoſe proceedings 
TDhe court Nr and the priſoner called to the bar, the clerk 
commands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with the crime of 
which he is accuſed, and aſks him whether he is guilty or not guilty. K | 
tte priſoner” anſwers guilty, bis trial is at an end; but if he anſwers vet 
Fully, the court proceeds on the trial, even though he may before have ; 
_ 4... conteſſed the fact; for the law of England takes no notice of ſuch cou. | 
__ + fefſion; and unleſs the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilty of 
„ crime, the jury muſt acquit him; for they ate directed to bring 10 
——* -,. their verdict" according to the evidence given in court. It the priſonet 
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hat Is, if he will not ſay j ether he 1s guilty ot 
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not guily, be might till lately by the law of England, be preſſed to death 


load of iron upon his breaſt. : 


When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the priſoner has, 

by himſelf or his counſel, croſs-examined them, the judge recites to the 
jury the ſubſtance” of the evidence given againſt the priſoner, and bids 

them diſcharge their conſcience; when, if the matter be very clear, they 


commonly give. their verdict without going out of the court; and the 


foreman, for himſelf and the reſt, declares the priſoner guilty or not-guilty, 
a doubt aries among the jury, and 
the matter requires debate, they all withdraw into a room with a copy | 


WF 


as it may happen to be. But if any 
of the indictment, . where they are locked up till they are unanimou 
agreed on the verdict; and if any one of the jury ſhould die during this 
their confinement, the priſoner will be ob OE OL WI 
When the jury have agreed on the verdict, they inform the court 
| | er who waits without, and the priſoner is again ſet t 
the bar to hear his verdict. This is uualterable, except in ſome doubrfal 


caſes, when the verdict is brought in Secial, and is therefore to be deter- 


mined by the twelve judges of Englanccc. „„ 
If the, priſoner be found guilty, be is then aſked what reaſon be ven 
give why ſentence of death ſhould. not be paſſed upon him? There is. 
now properly no benefit of clergy—it is changed to. tranſportation, or 
burning in the hand. Upon a capital conviction the ſentence of death, 


after a ſummary account of the trial, is pronounced; on the Priſoner, in 


theſe words: The law is, That thou Halt return to the place from whence 


thou cameſt, and from thence be carried to the place of execiition, "where thow © 


Halt be: hanged I the neck till thy Body be dead, and the Lord have mercy 
Wi foul: whereupon-che ſheriff is charged with the execution. 
Al the priſoners found act guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted 
and diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indiftment'from - 
the court to proceed at law againſt their proſecutors.” x 


._ Or'runioumEnTs.] Though the laws of England are eſteemed more 
merciful, with reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſbnt ſubſiſt in 


their trial refuſe 
cruel, In this 


any other part of the known world; yet the puniſhment of ſuch who at, 
to plead guilty or not guilty, was formerly here very... 
caſe the priſoner was laid upon his back upon te ! 
bare floor, naked, and his arms and legs bein ſtretched out with cord. 
| | -upo Fi breaſt, he was allowed _ "If 
arley bread the firſt day, the next day be was al/⸗ pers 


and a conſiderable weight of iron laid upon 
only three:morſels. of b 


lowed nothing but three draughts of foul water that ſhall be neareſt to the 
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priſon door; and in this ſituation, this was to be alternately his daily diet 
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till he expir ed. This puniſhment, however, chere was ſeldom ocean z : : 
to inſlict, and the cruel {s is now aboliſhed ; for By a late act of R 


hament the priſoncr's refuſal to plead is to be confidered as a on Me 
3 


aud be is to ſuffer the ſame. puniſhment as if he had been tried, and 


* . 


found guiley. And formerly, in caſe of high treaſon, though the cri- 
minal Rood mute, judgment was given , againſt him, as if he had been 


convicted, and his eſtate was confiſcated... 


The law of England includes all capital crimes under %s treaſon, ' 
leit) treaſon, and. Felony. The firſt confitts in plotting, e ee By. > 
ning up in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting the Com. 
Ade traitor is 54 0 by being drawn on a ſledge to the place of execus 
after being hanged upon a gallows for ſome minutes, tbe 
1 is cut down alive, the heart hen gut and expoſed to public * . 


TN, 


ton, when, a 
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und the l bunt : the vet & then cut off, and the body q aneh 
after which che head is uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous es All the 
crimmal lands and are forfeited, his wite loſes ber dowry, and his 

children both their eſtates and nobility, © _ 
But though coining of money is adjodg 7 High trbaſon, the criminal is 
05 oh upon a ſedge to the place of execution, and there han ed. 
the ſentence paſſed upon all traitots is the nos yet with re 
ſpectro perſons of quality, the puniſhment ie generally altered to _ 
heading: a "ſcaffold is ertttedifor that purpoſe,” on which the etiminal 

placing his head upon a block; it is Ree off with an ad e . 

Ie puniſhment for miſ illon of high treaſon, thgt is, for neglectin 
dr e it, is impriſonment for Hfe, the forfeiture of all che 0 
* fender's goods, and the profits arifing from bis lands. 

- Petty treaſon is when a child kills his father, a wie her attend, a 
5 yrs his biſhop, or a ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime i; is 
| ed by the offender's being drawn in a ledge to the place'of ERECU- 
> Fong and there hanged upon a gallows till dead. Women ullty both of 
__ this crime and of high treaſon, are ſentenced to be bornt alive ; but in- 

Read of ſuffering the full rigour of the law, they'are Arranged at the 
| Rake before the fire takes hold of them. 

' Felony includes murders, robberies, forging notes, <q; deeds, Kc. 

Theſe are-all puniſhed by hanging, only f murderers are to be executed 
ſoon after ſentence is paſſed, and then delivered to the ſurgeons in order 
to be publicly diſſected. Perſons | ilty of robbery, when there were 
ſome alleviating circumſtances, uſed ſometimes to tranfported for a 
term'of years to his 1 5 4 plantations ; but ſince the American war, 
(ey are now generally condemned to hard labour in works of public uti- 

lity, upon the river, &c. for a certain number of r 255 ſome 
have — ſent to Africa and Nova Scotia. 

Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, 

Manſlauggter, which is the unlawful killing of : A ety . * 
meditated malice, but with a preſent intent to Kill; as when two who tor- 
merly meant no harm to each other, Eph and the one Kills the other; 
In this caſe, the criminal is allowed benefit of bis clergy for the fir 
time, and only burnt in the hand. 

"Chance-medley, is the accidental kilting uf a man without an evil 
e for which the offender is alſo to be hurnt in the hand, unleſs the 
offender was doing an unlawful At; which inſt circumſtance makes the 

. deatb⸗ 5 | 

 ": Sboplifting ind receiving goods knowing them to be fioten, are puniſhed 
© With hard labour for a number of years, or Burning in the hand. | 

1 Perjury, or keeping diforderly. houſes, are | ome with the piltory 

180 impriſonment. | 

2 Pence, 1s "1 


'Petty-larceily, or ſmall ben, and the value of * we 
vide by whipping. "a 

- Libelling, ufn Falſe wei rhts and metres ala foreſtalling the war- 

LY n with W the 8 
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* . W bs conilere ua a ee pas betet 5 EY 3 of all 
ts uf the ſentence mentivned before, excepting the article of beheading, - 

By a late act, murderers are to be executed within dwenty · out hours aſter ſentence 

Is 2 nounced ; bur as Sunday is not reckoned day, 5 5 75 ene cried on # 
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For fling, fo as: to draw blood, in the: king's court, the criminal * 
puniſhed with | loflng bis right 135 


1 For ſtriking, i in Welminfler-hall, while. the courts of juſtice ate kts - 

s Sage the ee is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture, of all the . 

* offender's eſtate. 3 

5 Drunkards, vagabonds, and Jooſe, idle, diſorderly. perſons, are, mini 00 

F by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by payin A fine. . 229 
or SVSBAND AND, WIFE} ſt - private, relation x 


i 
ws of marrig which aelofes 1 rec) 3 rights and duties of uu 
b 8 as moſt of. our elder 175 187 call pos iv ny | 
The e of the matrimonial ſtate is left entirely to de ecele-- | 
ballen law 4 the. puniſhment, th erefote, .or. annulling, of. inceſtuous, « or. 
other ee marria is the province of ſpiritual courts. 3 
There are two: e e one total, the other partial. 'The 5 | 
total divoroe muſſ be for ſome of the canonical caufes of 3 t, anc 
0 exiſting before the 1 0 as conſanguinity, affinity, or co 
real imbecility.. The idue of ſuch marriage, as it is thus eaticely. 3 
ſolved, are baſtards. 
:; The other: kind o divorce is when the, marriage is juſt and Ur ful, . 
A the law is tender. of diſſolving it; bot, for ſome ſupervenient - 
uſe, N 3 improper, or impoſſible, for the parties t 2-9, Nye to 22 . 
as in the erable ill temper, or adultery, in either of t s 
In Free wy the law allows alimony to the wife (except when 19 | 
pdyliery;s the parliament grants a, total. divorce, as: has happened le: 
quently of late years), which is that allowance which is made. to 0% 
woman, far het ſupport, out of the huſband's eſtate; being ſettled at the 
diſoretion,of the ecclefiaſtical, judge, on the confideration of all the « cir - 
cumſtagces of the caſe, and the rank and quality of he parties. * 
In 25 50 law, the 80 and the wt are.conſidered. as two = finds 
perſons 3. and may have ſep rate eſtates, conttacls, debte, and 1 
and ee * 8 { 1 ct e 5 N may ſue, 4505 ſos 5 
without her huſband. un Hos 3 
But th ogh our len in general man and wile: ee one: 4 
yet there = fome inſtances in, ny co ſhe i eparately. conſidered, 
rior to him, avd acting by his compulſion. .. And.therefore all de 1 exo 
855 and acts done, by — dunn her coverture, are void ; except i; 
| be a fing, or the like matter of 58 in which caſe the null be falely 3 
and ſecretly examined, to learn if her act be voluntary. Sbe cannot F 
will deviſe land to her huſband, unleſs under ſpecial circumſfanees; for 
at the time of making it, ſhe, is fuppoſed to be under his coercion, An 


conſtraint, of her huſband, the law. excuſes ber, but this eee Mot 0 


treaſon or murder. 8 
The huſband alſo (by the SF ES x likewiſe by the civil law might 18 


| De Ione; the law thought it reaſonable. to entruſt. = m with this power 
mar- of reſtraining her; by domeſtic chaſtiſement, in the ſame moderatlon that 
. 8 man is allowed to correct his ſervants or children-: for whom the maſter 55 
3 or parent is alſo liable in ſome caſes to anſwer, But in the politer reign 
5 - olf Charles 11. this power of correction began to be doubted ; and a wits - 
ol way nom have ſecurity of the peace againſt ber huſpand 3 or, in return, 


* 


tence a huſband againſt his wife: yet the lower rank of p ay who were ls is 
Art 2 25 fond at * * omen law, ſtil] claim 7 act ancien: 
Fo Ne W 


2 Or Er a 
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in ſome felonies, and. other inferior erimes committed by her, through . 150 : 


11 — uy * 


. his wife moderate correction. For, as he is to "anſwer | for her mii · : 
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privilege ; and the courts of law will Mill permit a huſband to reſtrain a 
wife of her liberty, in caſe of any groſs miſbehaviour. © 
| * , Theſe are the chief legal eſſects of marriage during the coverture; up. 
1 bn which we may obſerve, that even the diſabilities, which the wife lies 
under, are for the moſt, part intended for her protection and benefit, 80 
great a favourite is the female ſex with the laws of England. 
. RevenuEs or THE 72 The king's ecclefiaitical rerenues con- 
© " 7188 GOVERNMENT, F fiſt in, 1. The cuſtody of the tempora - 
lities of vacant piſhopries; from which he receives little or no advantage. 
2. Corodies and penſſons, formerly atiſing from allowances of meat, drink, 
and clothing due to the king from an abbey or monaſtery,” and which he 
generally beſtowed upon favourite ſervants; and his ſending one of his 
Shaplains to be maintained by the biſhop, or to have a petfion beſtowed 
upon him till the biſhop promoted him to à benefice. Theſe Eorodies are 
ue of common right, but now, L believe, diſuſed. 3, Extra; parochial 
tithes, 4. The firſt fruits and tenths of benefices. At preſent, ſuch has 


been the bounty of the crown to the church, that thoſe four branches af- 


N 


4 ford little ar no revenue. )öͥͤͥͥͤð ð 8 0 TY 
}# The king's ordinary temporal revenue conſiſts in, 1. The demeſne lands 


df the crown, which 23 are contracted within a narrow compaſs. 
1 2. The hereditary exciſe; being part of the conſideration for the pur- 
chaſe of his | profits, and the prerogatives of purveyance and pre- 
#- emption. 3. An annual ſum iſſuing from the duty on wine licences; be- 
ing the refidue of the ſame conſideration. 4. His foreſts, 5. His courts 
The extraordinary grants are uſually called by the ſynonymous names 
of aids, ſubſidies, hl ſupplies; and are: granted, as has been before 
8 by the commons of Great Britain, in parliamept aſſembled: who, 
1 vhen they have voted a ſupply to his majeſty, and ſettled the quantum of 
: that ſupply, uſually refolve themſelves into what is called a committee of 
= ways aud means, to conſider of the ways and means of raifing the ſupply 
1 


ſo voted. And in this eommittee, every member (though it is looked up- 
on as the peculiar province of the chancellor of the exchequer) may pro- 
ſe" ſuch ſcheme of taxation as he thinks will be leaſt detrimental io the 
| ablic. "The" reſolutions of this committee (when approved by a vote of 
: Kh the houſe) are in general eſteemed to be (as it were) final and conclufive. 
1 For, though rhe ſupply cannot be actually raifed upon the ſubject till di- 
4 . rected by an act of the whole parliament, yet no monied man will wa 
= to advance to the government any quantity of ready caſh, if the propoſed 
| | terms be advantageous, on the credit” of the bare vote of the houſe of 
Commons, though vo law be yet paſſed to eſtabliſh it. 
The anmdal raxes are, 7. the land tax, or the ancient ſubfidy raiſed- up» 
— 


ot anew aſſeſſment. 2, The malt-tax, being an annual exciſe on malt, 
JC 7 oo en ns no, 
. The perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuſtoms, or tonnage and poundage of 
5 all merchandiſe exported or imported. 2. The exciſe duty, or inland im- 
| + poſition, on a great variety of commadities. | 3. The'falt duty. 4. The 
poſt- office v, or duty for the carriage of letters. 5. The ſtamp - duty on 
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From the year 1644 to 1744, the annual amouvt of this revenue gradual 
etcaſed from 5900l. 10 198,326). but it mould be obferveds that the groſs a 
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paper, parchment, &c. 6. The duty on houſes and windows. 7. The * ,_ 

ber licences for hackney coaches and chairs. 8. The duty on offices 

and penſions, with a variety of new taxes in the ſeſſions of 1784. 

| The clear nem produce of theſe ſeveral branches of the revenue, old and 
new taxes, after all charges of collecting and management pid, is eſti- 
mated to amount annually to about eleven millions ſterling ; with two mil« 

lions and à quarter raiſed at an average, by the land end malt-tax. How 

theſe immenſe ſums are appropriated, is next to be confidered. And this 

| is Se and principally, to the 2 585 of the interg of the national 

, In order to take a clear and comprebenſive view of the nature of this 

' NATIONAL DEBT, it muſt be firſt premiſed, that after the Revolution, 

4 when our new conneQions with; Europe introduced” a new e of fo- 

reign politics, the expences of the nation, not only in ſeitling the new 

eſtabliſhment, but in maintaining long wars, as principals, on the conti- 
nent, for the :fecurity of the Bick barrier, reducing the French mo- 

. narchy, ſettling the Spaniſh, ſucceſſion, ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, 

Fs maintaining the liberties of the Germanic body, and other purpoſes, in- 

4s creaſed to an unuſual degree: inſomuch that it was not thought adyiſeable 

Gi: to raiſe all the expences of any one year by taxes'to be levied within that | 

10 year, leſt the unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhould"create murmurs among 

on , the people. It was therefore the bad policy of the times, to aniticipars 

= the revenues of their poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums for thecurrent _ 

10 ſervice of the ſtate, and to lay no more taxes upon the ſubject than W‚—.Il * - 

25 ſuffice e the annual intereſt of the ſums ſo borrowed: by this meaiis | 

wy converting the principal debt into a new ſpecies of property, transferrable 

0 from one man to another, at any time and in any quantity. A lem 
which ſeems to have had its original in the ſlate of Florence, A. D. 1344: 

which government then owed about 60,0001 flerhng: and being unable to 

of pay it, formed the principal into an aggregate — — 5 

ply a mount or bank: the ſhares whereof were transferrable like our ſtocks. 

Pl. ' This laid the foundation of what is called the naTIioNat EE: fora - 

few long annuities created in the reign of Charles II. will hardly deſerye 

he that name. And the example then ſet, has been ſo cloſely followed dufing 

of _ the long wars in the reign of queen' Anne, and fince, that the capitai.of 

the funded debt, at midſummer 1775 was 129,860,018. and the nua! 

Ki charge of it amounted to 4,219,2541. 5s. The Tuinous American war 

_ commencing at this time, and the execrable policy continuing of alietat- / 

pe ing the Hoking fund, with the extravagancies in every department of gd 

of vernment, and. the manner of borrowing the money for ſupplies, have 
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* both inland and forelin offices was that year 235.4920." In 576% the n 

of | the revenues of the Poſt. office for that year was 432,0481: which hy the a& paſſed 

a in the ſeſſions of. 1784, increafing the duty according to the diſtance, and abridging . _ 

[he the frauking, muß be conſiderably augmented. oo | 

on b * In the . the late ging 1776 to 1792, 46,550,000 . was added to be RE Wop 
3 per cents. and 29,750, ooo, to the 4 per cents. ma my together | er 2 capital A 

30  734400,000], for which the money advanced was only 48 mile. 
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_ + arrears, and ourſtanding debts, for paying the prin -k a2. 
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The followidg was the late of the national debt in the year 1583. en · 
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gest 1 15 4 Funded deve. „ 1: A 0 
| Iateèreſt thereon © e Þ rata x 0 
images., 17 * * iſt of == 17833 , 
fifteen millions this bears 2 
5 55 Sy 3 _ | | * BP 55 eee 
e 85 22 FE ee th 2580 6 e S | g : 1 A as . L 
Vb uhneſs - n 1 13 i. | 
. =. Fes 15 5 the auditor's offite of im. N 
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Since this. peport: = funded debt hath. cafe to | 23272 05 9. 0 
The unfunded debt, meaning all exp aces, defieteneigs, 5% | ans 


1 cipal or intereſt of. Wah no ra was W Ws REES 
parliament, way be moderate ely ee e 35 $000,000 / 0 0 
The amoyn bf TY 1 0 0 5 = s 0 

: vi 3 SEL „ 2 25 0 8 
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its bi fanded and ubſunded, "_— 155 5 


ment reckoned” at the avera anova] | 
7 e fab 8 years . we oa 3.956, oo © 
Income of 5 eie kſt | =* 2.7 900,000 © 
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i The f up plies gem 8 for the year 8 amounted. to ti alot, 


bus an Ds — writer, 1 $a reckons the future antual 
Ice expenditure; 25 üxteen millions 7 à half, including: half 4 million 
r a, ſurplus ta anſwer emergencies, Anqther reſpectable. writer an the 

l including 95440001. per, annum. for the 
intereſt and charge of what remained ofthe unfunded debr after the laſt loan 10 


5 and he eſtimates the p peace revenue at gear ſixteen millions, "Time will unfol 


the future ; progreſs of our national debt, and the calamities towards which 
carky ing us, if the molt effectual meaſures are pot EPA and zea- 
Kh purſued. for a thorough reformation. 
leis indifputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our national 


5 incumbranees very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, and 
5 4s 2 of the greateſt incenveniences. For, 3 the enormous 


' 2 raiſed” upon the neceſſaries of life, for the .payin 3 of the 

2 this debt, are a hurt both to trade 283 manufac ures; by raiſe. 

ing the price as well of the artificer's ſubliſtence, as of the raw 3:2 4 

-and of courſe, in a much greater proportion, the wary of the commodity 
IF 
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creditor who receives 1 Laſtl 
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about half a million per mum. Whereby 
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- EqN#446aLjAzNaDy “ 
draw out of the kingdor annually a confiderable quantity: of ſpecie for tho 
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intereſt-; or elſe it is made an argument to grant them voreaſonable privi- 
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who pays big are of the taxes, to maintain the indolent and idle 
creditor who receives them. Laſtly, and principally, it weakens the in- 
ternal Nrengrh of u ſlate, by amicipating tha 
teſerved to defend it in caſe eceſiity.- 
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elerved io defend it in caſe of neceſſity, Ihe inte reſt we now pay 
dur debts would be nearly ſulhciept to maintain any are, that any national 


JJ anceſtors in king Wan Fine ha 
annually paid, ſo long as their exigences laſted even a le ſum then we now _ 


annually raiſe upon t (cir. #ccount, they would, in time of War, have horne 


vo greater burdens than they have bequeathed to, and ſettled upon their poſ- 


gence was over. 


| Foelir ot ot 5 6 8d Bb Lanes Sed © 
The produce of the ſeveral taxes before went 
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| | s, by uniting and blending them together: ſuperadding 
the fairh of parliament for the, general ſecurtry of the whole. So that 


to avoid confuſion, as they multiphed yearly, o reduce. the number ok 
- theſe ſeparate funds 


there are now only three capital funds of 3 n 1 2 N 
4 


the whole produce of which hath been fer ſome years about 2, 


; - | F 2 + 622 55 TEES & 7 „ "4 * = 
| S general fund, ſo called from ſuch union and addition, 


which for ſome years have amounted to rather more than a million per a4 
num; and the South. Sea fund, being the produce of e 
8 „ „** 8 ; » +4 | : tet | i 
7 intereſt, of ſuch part of the national debt as Was advanced by 
that company and its. annuitants,. the produce of which lately Bath been 


4 
7 
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were formerly charged upon ̃ fund; the faith of he legiſ 
ture being-moreover engaged to ſupply any caſual deficiencies. 1 
The euſtome, exciſes, and other taxes, which are to ſupport. theſe funds, 
depending on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and conſumptions, 


F 
1 5 


nuſt neceffarily be of a very uncertain. amount: but, they have always | 


een conſiderably more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon them. 


The ſurpluſſes*therefore of the three great national funds, the aggregate: 
| 89 and South Sea funds, over and above the imereſt and = 


harged upon chem, a18 refed by fatgie$ Geo. k. £7: co be carried tin 


wike}, and to Karte, e bt of, partment ; dud fe aſhally des 


nominated. the forting fund, becauſe: originally deltingd to be held 


this have been ſince added many other intire duties, granted in ſubſequent 
years 3 and the annbal intereſt of the ſums borrowed on their reſpective 
credits, is charged on, and payable out of the produce of the finbing 
und. However, the neat ſurpluſſes and ſavings, after. all deduCcizons 


pid; amount annually ro a very confiderable ſum. For, as the intereſt 


n the national debt has been at ſeveral times reduced (by the conſent of 


. 


the proprictors, who had their option either to tower their intereft, or bs 


1d their principal), the ſavings from the appropriated. reveaves..muſt. 7 | 
needs be-extremely large. This ficking fund is the laſt reſort of the na- 


leges, in order to induce them to reſide here, Thirdly, if dhe whole be. 
_ owing 10 ſubjects only, it is then charging the ative and induſtrious ſub- 


ale reſources hicþ. ould Be 
| for 


terity in the time of peace, and might have been eaſed the inſtant the exi- 
Ihe produce of the ſever before ned wete griginally ſe. 
| 198 and diſtinct funds; being ſecurities or the ums advanced on each 
ſeveral tax, and for them only. But at [aſt jt became neceſſary, in order 


. $ 0 | cr | 6 
and to be applied inviolably tothe redemption of the national. debt. 2 5 


— its only domeſtic reſource, on which muſt chieſſy depend all he 


ts we can entertain of ever diſcharging or moderating our incum- 
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ab the ſeparate funds, ed 1 
thus united, are become mutual ſecutities for each ther; and the whole  — 
produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay ſuch intereſt or annuitie bat 

B, 1 formerly charged 
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: a ae from this fund, is a point of the utmoſt importance, and well wor. \f 


, . thy the ſerious attention of parliameen. 5 
Between the years 1727 and 8 encroachments were made 
r the ſinking fund ; and in the year 1733, half a million was taken 
it by fir Robert Walpole, under pretence of eaſing the landed in- 
tereſt, The practice of alienating the finking fund being thus begun, 
hath continued of courſe; and in 1736, it was anticipated and mortgaged, 
and every ſubſequent adminiſtration hath broken'in upon it, thus convert- 
ing the excellent expedient for ſaving the nga, into a ſupply for ex- 
travagance and a ſupport of corruption and d ſpotiſm. 5 
In ſome years, the finking fund hath produced from two to three millions 
per annum, and if only 1,212,0001. of it had been inviolably applied to 
the redemptien of the public debts. from the year 1733, fed of only 
eight millions and a half paid off by it, as is the caſe at preſent, one 
| hundred and fixty millions would have been paid, and the nation have 
been extricated and ſaved. Different ſchemes have been formed for pay- 
ing the public debts, but no method can be ſo expeditious and effectual as 
an unalienable ſinking fund, as this money is improved at compound intereſt, 
and therefore in the moſt perfect manner, but money procured by a loan 
bears only fimple intereſt.  * A nation therefore whenever it applies the 
income of ſuch. a fund to current expences rather. than the redemption of 
its debts, chooſes to loſe the benefit of compound intereſt in order to avoid 
paying ſimple intereſt, and the loſs in this caſe is equal to the difference 
45 2 the increaſe of money at compound and fimple intereſt *, 
Before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurpluſſes whereof are one 
of the chief ingredients that form the ſinking fund) can be applied to di- 
miniſh the principle of the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by parliament 
to raiſe an annual ſum for the maintenance of the king's houſhold and the 
_civil hiſt, For this purpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce of certain 
branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the polt-office, Ge duty on wine- 
licences, the revenues of the remaining crown lands, the profits arifing 
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* Dr. Price's calculation plainly ſhews what thi} difference. is: ** One penny put 
out at our Saviour's birth to 5 per cent. compound intereſt, would in the year 1781. 
have increaſed to à greater ſum than would be coiitained in 200,000,000 of earths all 
ſolid gold; bur if put out at ſimple intereſt, it in the ſame time would have amounted 
to no more than ſeven ſhillings and fixpence. All governments that alienate funds de- 
-*- Nined for reimburſements; chooſe to improve money in the 1% rather than the rf of 
theſe ways.”  He/adds, A million borrowed annually for twenty years, will pay off, 
in this time, 55 millions 3 per cent. ſtock, if diſcharged at 6ol. in money for every 
go flock ; and in forty years more, without any further aid from loans, 333 mil- 
Bons (that is, 388 millions in all) would be paid off. 
The addition of nineteen years to this period would pay off 2000 millions. 
A furplus of half a million per annum, made up to a million, by borrowing half 
2 million every year for twenty years, would diſcharge the ſame. ſums in the ſame 


Ph In ſhort ; ſo neceſſary is it at t to expedite, by every poſſible means, the re. 

' demption of our debts, that, let the ſurpluswhich can be obtained for a ſinking fund 
be what it will, an addition to it, by annual loans, will be proper, in order to give it 

greater efficiency and a. better chance for ſaving the kingdom. ——The increaſe of 

-taxes which ſuch a meaſure tnuſt occaſion, would be ſo inconſiderable and ſd gradual, 

. as to be ſcarcely perceptible ; and, at the ſame time, it would manifeſt ſuch a deter- 

mined reſolution in our rulers to reduce our debts, as might have the happieſt influ - 
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um courts of juſlice (which articles" include all the hereditary revenues - | 


of the crown), and alſo a clear annuity of 1 20, oool. in money, were ſet= 
fled on the king for life, for the ſupport of his majeſty s houſhold,/ and the 
honour and dignity of the crown. And, as the amount of theſe ſeveral , 
branches were uncertain, (though in the laſt reign they were computed to 
have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million), if they did not rife annually 80 
8>0,000l. the parliament engaged to make up the deficiency. But his 
preſent majeſty having, ſoon after his acceſſion, ſpontaneouſiy ſigniſed his 
conſent, that his own hereditary revenues mi 1 as might 
beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfaction of the public; and having ac- 
eepted the limited ſum of 800, opol. per annum, for le e is 
civil liſt (and that alfo.charged with 9 life annuities, to the princeſs 
of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and princeſs Amelia, tu the amount 
of 77 ol. ), the ſaid hereditary, and other revenues, are nom carried in- 
to, and made, part of the aggregate fund; and the aggregate fund is 
charged with the payment of the whole annuity to the crown, befides an- 
nual payments to the dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland; aud the re- 
reſentatives of Arthur Onſlow, eſq . and the earl of Chatham. Heres 
an revenues themſelves, - being put under the ſame care and manage- 
ment as the other branches of the public patrimony, will produce more; 
and be better collected, than heretofore. The civil lift, thus liquidated, 
together with the millions intereſt of the national debt, and rhe ſums 
produced from the ſinking fund, beſide the uncertain ſams, ariſiug from 
the annual taxes on land and malt, and others lately impoſed; make the 
dlear produce of the taxes, excluſive of the charge of collecting, which 
_ areraiſed yearly on the people of this county, amount to upward of four- 
teen millions ſterling.” The amount of the capitals of the reſpective pub- 
lie funds, may be ſeen in the oppaſite paſgdſſed. 
I The expences defrayed by the civil liſt, are thoſe that in any ſliape - 
late to civil government; as the expences of the houſhold,” all ſalaries to 
officers of ſtate; to the judges, and every one of the king's ſervants; the 
appointments to foreign ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the queen and 
royal family, the king's private expences, or privy erz other very 
numerous outgoings; as ſecret ſervice-n , penfions, and other boun- 
ties, Theſe ſometimes have ſo far exceeded the revenues appointed for 
that purpoſe, that application has been made to parliament, to diſcharge 
the debts contracted on the civil liſt; as particularly in 1724, when one 
million was granted for that purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. C. 17 


Large fums have alſo been tepeatedly granted for the payment of the kings 


debts. in the preſent reign; and the confiderable augmentation © of - 
100;000l. has likewiſe been made to his annual income. When the bill 
for ſuppreſſing certain offices, as the board of trade, &c. was debated, by 
which ſavings* were to be made to the amount of 72,3681. per annum, it 
appeared that the arrears then due on the civil liſt at that time, June 19825 
amounted to 95,8771. 188. Ad. notwithſtanding ſo liberal an allowance had 
deen recently made, and the king's debts had been repeatedly liquidated - - 
by parliamentary grants ; and for the payment of this other debt, proviſion 


vas made by the bill. © Rs cn RT ons: 
I be cisil liſt is indeed pr y the whole of the king's revenue in hies 
ith x rather the revenue of the public, or 


own diſtinct capacity ; the reſt being rathi or 
its creditors, though collected and diſtributed again in the name, and by / 

the officers of the crown; it is now ſtandiog in the ſame place as the here- 
Rv ⁊ æ æęł k nn. 
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. ditary: income did formetly 3. and 88 that hay gradvalty; dimingſhed, t 
| e ee have eudreaſed. 
e AND; MARINE: haha: The po fuk 19 8 . 
» my _ er GREAT — ral. ed e OT, 
ang ag Ars Pecunar appoint Among peop E for 
In a endet liweny — dangerous moins f order « 
"the profeſſion of arms. In ſuch, no man ſhould take; 2 but wish a 
virw io de ſend his nm anch its laws-:; he puts not off the citizen when 
be enters dhe camp; but it ig beeauſe he is a eiiizen and would wiſh 1 
continue ſu, that : makes himſelf for a While a foldier..: The laws 
conſtitution of cheſe Kingdoms know no ſucb ſtate as that 'of a perpetual 
ſoldie r, bred up to no other proſeſſion than thar-of war; and it 
was pot till ebe reign of Henry VII. iat the King). of aeg bad ſo 
much a a guard about their perſons. - | 152 
It ſectus univerſally: agreed by all hilloriensy that, king. Alfred. fi. ts - 
ned national militia in this. kingdom, and by his pradect gifcipline made 
albtbe ſubjecis of his dominians {oldiers, , © 2 37 My hr? AY 
--Inzbe mean time we are not to ĩmagine that che Kingdom. was left wall | 
y. withaut deſenee, in caſe of domeſſic inſurxections, or che profpcct of 
iavaſions. ' Beſides thbſe, Who by their military. tepures,, were 
ha io perform forty days ſervice. inthe Reid, the ſtatute of Wincheſter 
obliged every man; according to his eſtate and degree, to provide a deter · 
minste quabtiry of ſueh arms as were then in ug, in order to keep the 
peace; 18 — — — in all 2 to * that hey 
arme were 1 were changed by the ſtatnie 4 
5 Ph< an — —— modern ſervice : but both this 
and the former proviſion were repealed in the; reign. of Janes I. While 
tdbeſe continued in force, it was uſual from time 30 time, for r Our — 


10 iſſue commiſſns of array, and ſend into every county. offic flicers in whom 
3 -canfide, to muſter and array (or ſet in 3 the aba · 
dbiams of every. diſtrict; and the form of the commiſſion o array Was 
ſerilett in parliament i ay the e Henry IV. — at the fame time it was pro · 
vided, that nom 3 compelled ao o gut of the kingdom at any 
rate; nor aut bid ſvirg but zan er e e 25 nor ſhox 
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kingdom; the militia, however, are not called forth g 


£. | * * > We ''s ; : 
5 * N35 1 8 , ; 


lable to march out of their counties, unleſs in caſe of 1nvafion, or actual 


rebellion, nor in any'caſe to be ſent out of the kingdom. They are to be 
exerciſed at ſtated times, and their diſcipline in general is liberal and ea; 

but, when drawn out into actual ſervice, they are-ſubje@ito the r hes 1 
martial law, as neceſſary to keep them in order. This is the conſtitutiom- 
al ſecurity which our laws have provided for the public peace, and for 


proze&ting-the realm-againlt foreign or doweſtic- violence, Ind which the 
ſtatutes declare, is eſſentially neceſſary to the ſafety and raſpefiry of the 
an act of che legiflature, and at preſent are laid ade. 


Yo But as the faſhion of keeping fanding armies has univerſally; prevailed 


over-all Eutope of late years (though ſome of its potentates, being unable 
themſelves to maintain them, are oblige&to-haye”recourſe to richer pow- 


ers, an{l yeccive ſubſidiary s for chat purpoſe), it has alſo for many 
years paſt been annually judged neceſſary by our legiſlature, for the dafety 


of the kingdom, the defence of the poſſeſſious of the crown of Great 


Britain, and the preſervation of the balance of power in Eumpe, to min- 
tain, even in time of peace, a ſtanding body o $roaps, under the eom- 
mand of the crown; who are, however, 73/2 fade, 


| diſbanded at thanx 
ration of every year, -unteſs continued by parliament... The land forces * 


of theſe kin Soma, in time of peace, amount. to about go men, in- 
cluding troops an 


529d 


pay of Great Britain, fnce the commencement. af the American. war, 


135, ood men, eee EN militia. Lo keep this body of traops in 
order, an annual act of 


: parliament paſſes, to puniſh mutiny and deſer- 
tion, and for the better payment of the army and their quatteis. This 


regulates the manner in which they are to be diſperſed among the fereral 
3 2c and victuallers throughout the kingdom; and eſtabliſnesa law 


marti 


. 


for their government. By this, among other things, it is enacted, 


that if any officer and ſoldier he a excite, or join any mutiny, dr knowing 


offender ſhall;ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as a court Martial ſhall inflict, though * 


it extend to drath itſel. i 


_ - Officers and ſoldiers that have been in the king's des pl by b * ſe * 
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une 8 and 1702. — 1 royal regiment or- horſe -guards, , 


ditto, 16614 regime 


_ Ted between 1683 and 1759.3 regiments of foot-guards, raiſed in 1660.—70 regis 


ments of foot, the firſt, or, Royal Scots, raiſed in 1633, the others between 1661 and 


1762.0 independent 'campanies af in valids. 4 battalions of Royal Artillery, a 
royal regiment of artiilery in Ireland, and à corps of engineers: together, with 4 
divifions of marine forces. —x-regiment of light dragoons, ànd five baztalions of foot 


Le 


in Baſt-iudia. Several regiments raiſed for the ſervice of the crown, from the com- 
- _mencement of the American war, have lately been diſbandet © to 
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| oops and gprrifans in Ireland, Gibraltar, the Eaf-Iadicg, and 
America; but in time of war, there have formerly been in Britiſh: Pays 
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or cecupation they are fit for, in. any town. of che kingdom . 
two univerſities) notwithſtanding any ſtatute, cuſtom, or. charter to the 
' contrary. And foldiers, in actual military ſervice, may make verbal wills, 
2 22 of their goods, wages, and other perſonal chattels, without 
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From which, however ſtrong and powerful, no danger can ever be appre- 5 
from the earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was our naval reputation 


5 nued, by ſtatute 12 Car. II. o. 18. with this very material improvement. 
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The . ſtate is 8 related to the former ; though much 


le to the principles of our free conſtitution. The royal navy 
of England hath ever been its greateſt defence and ornament; it is its 


cient and natural ſtrength ; the floating bulwark of the iſland ; an army, 


ded to avs, th and accordingly it has been affiduouſly cultivated, even 


ived in the twelfth century, that the code of maritime laws, Which 


And yet, ſo vaſtly inferior were our anceſtors in this point to the preſent 
age, that, even in the maritime reign of queen Elizabeth, Sir Edward 


OT 


* 1 
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The com lement of ſeamen, in time of peace, uſually bath amounted 


to 12 or 15,000... In time of war, they have formerly amounted to no 


ez than 80,000 men; and after the commencement of the American war, 
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| ; wen, including marines, The . 
dhe year 17845 is tor 26,000 ſeamen, in- 


: parliament for. the ſervice 
= Auding 4495 Marines. 


This navy 3.commonly 3 imo-three ſquadrons ; namely, the red, 


white, and blue, which are fo ed from the ferences, of their colours. 
"Each ſquadron has its WH þ pany the A of the red ny. has 
che principal command of the whole, and is ſtyled viceradmiral of Great 
Britain. Subhect to each admiral i is a0 a vice and rear-admiral. But the 
ſupreme command of our force is, next to the king, in the lords 
commilſopers of the admjralty, Notwithſtanding our favourable. ſituation 
for a maritime power, it was not until the vaſt armament ſent to ſſubdue 

us by Spain, in 1588, that the nation, by a vigorous. effort, became fully 
ſenſible of its · true iotereſt : and natural ſtrength, whieh it has fince ſo pr 
„ . 


e may venture to affirm, that the, Britiſh. navy « gur. ring the war of _ 


2756; was' able to cope with all the other fleets in Europe. In the courſe 
a few years it entirely vanquiſhed the _ per tat ppwer, of France, 
diſabled Spain, and kept the Thich and oth 2 Powers m awe. For the 
protection of the Britldh empire, and the annoyance of our enemies, 
it was then divided into ſeveral powerful ſquadrons, ſo judiciguſly ſtation- 
ed, as at once to appear in eve quarter * the er and while ſome 
fleets were humbling the pride of Spain in Aſia and America, others were 
employed in fruftrating the defigns of France, and eſcorting home the 
riches of the eaſtern and weſtern worlds“. 

The nation have to lament the want of a proper: attention · to the let 
> — 2 laſt n both as to their home 2 and their foreign deſti- 


"Mans y Jaws bare been 2 for che ſupply of the Yoyal! navy. with ſea- 
men ; tor their regulation when on board ; and to confer Privileges and 
| rewarts on them, during, and after their ſervice,” 34S: 

1. For their ſupply. The. Rouen of impreſſing men, for the = 
view. by the king's commiſſion, has been a matter of ſome diſpüte, and 
ee to oy ads 8 though it hath wer Ee been 
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ſhewn by Sit Michael Foſter, that the practice of imprefſ ing. and grant · 
ing powers to the admiralty for that purpoſe, is of 85 ancient date, and 
hath been uniformly continued by a regular ſeries of precedents to the 
eſent time; whence he concludes it to be a part of the common law. 
be difficulty afifes from hence, that no ſtatute, or act of parlament, has 
expreſaly d declared this F to be i in the 3 though many of chem g 
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very ſtrongly imply it. It has alſo, been ſuppoſed, that a-praQice fo un- 
| favourable to the liberty of the ſubject, and to the common principles of 
jpitice, and humanity, could not be folidly ſupported without ſome clear, 


. . y ⁵˙ carey es; 
g i. method-of inpreſiing (which, evch if legal; js only de- 
 Enkbile from, public neceſſity, ſuch g2 an afugl rehelipn gr invaban of the 
kingdom, to which all 3 confiderations muſt give way), the princi- 
al trading cities, and ſametimes the government, offer bounty money to 
eamen who. enter volun i | 


tarily. into his. majeſty's ſervice ; and every fo- 
reigh ſeaman who, during a war, ſhall ſerve two years in any man of 
wur, merchantman; or privateer, is maturalized % faffo. 
But as impreſſing is generally conſidered as a groſs violation of the na- 
-  tyral rights of mankind, ſo has the bounty money, which ſeldom exceeds 
4508. proved ineffeual. The wages of ſeamen on board of merchantmen, 
in time of war, is ufually 508. to 4. per month; on board of the royal 
navy, they only receive, 228. bey are flartered indeed with the hopes 
of prize money, which, if divided in a more equal and equitable man- 
ner, would produce the happieſt effects. to this nation; There would then 
be leſs occafion for bounty money or prefling z our fleets would be ſpeedily 
anned, and regu | experienced and able ſeamen. Since, 
under. Providence, not only the very exiftence of wy: . com- 
merce, and foreign ſetilements ; but the f of Europe, and ſecurity 
tk ly depend on the ſtrength and ſucceſs of the 
ritiſh navy, which is the only mode of war we Neeb ever t engage in; it 


ſatis factory ſcheme has yet taken place; but that to enrich g-few-ſuperior 
therty, to 


| 23 intrepidity alone, in dhe day of public danger, we look 
2. The method of 2 den in the royal fleet,..and keeping up 
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3. With, regard to the privileges.conferred on ſailors, they are pretty 
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as the reign of Richard I. who aſſumed it to ſtiew his o gere fot! 
. all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. when he 
laid claim to the crown of. France. Almoſt every king of England had a 
articular badge or cogniſance: ſometimes a white hart; ſometimes a fet- 
ock with a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the infide- 
lity of one of his miſtreſſes; and ſometimes a portcullis, which was that 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, many of the. pritices of which were born in 
the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bearing of the houſe of 
Vork; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contra-diftinftionz adopted the 
ed. The chiſtle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings, be- 
onged to Scotland, and was very fignificant when joined to its motto, Ne- 
ms me impure laceſſit. None ſhall ſafely'provoke me. 
be titles of the king's eldeſt ſon, are, Prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall and Rothſay, earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of Brunſwick and 
Lunendurg, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the Illes, great 
ſteward of Scotland, and captain general of the artillery company. 
The order of the Ga RT ER, the moſt honourable, of any in the world, 
Was inſtituted by Edward III. January 19, 1344 · It * of the ſove- 
reign, who is always,.the king or queen of Wr of 25 companions 
ealſed Knights of the Garter, who wear a medal of St. George killing 
the dragon, ſuppoſed to be the titular faint of England, comnionly en- 
amelled on gold, ſuſpended from a blue riband, which was formerly worn 
About their necks, hut ſince the latter end of James I. now croſſes their 
bodies from their ſhoulder, The garter, which is of blue velvet, -bor- 
dered wirn gold, buckled under the left knee, and gives the name to the 
order, was. deßigned as am enſign of unit) and combination; on it is em. 
broidered the words, Hon ſoit qui. mal y penſe, Evil. to him who evil 
thinks. Authors are divided -as to; the original of that motto; but 
it probably alluded. to the bad faith of the French king John, Edward's 
contemporary; declaring- thereby the equity of his own intention, and 
retorting ſhame- on any who ſhould. think ill of the enterprize he had en- 
Ses in to ſupport his right to the crown of France. This order is ſo 
reſpectable, that ſome of the moſt illuſtrious. foreign princes have been 
' companions of it. It has a prelate, who is the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
nà chancellor, who is the biſhop of Saliſbury for the time being, It has 
Bkewiſe a-regiſter, who is dean of .Windſar, and a principal king at arm, 
.called Gartet, whoſe office it is to matſhal and manage the ſolemnities at 
the inſtallation, and feaſts of the knights. The place of inſtallation is 
: Edward II. 's chapel at Windſor, on Thich occafion the knights appear in 
"magnificent robes, appropriated to thelt order, and in their collars of 88. 
/ The collar and cap and. feathers were Introduced by Henry VIII. and to 
"the croſs of the order encompaſſed with. the garter worn on the left ſide of 
their cbar, Charles II. added 4 flver ſtar of Haber pore. ll 
. Knights of che Bark, fo called from'their bathing at the time of their 
- ercation, are ſuppoſed to be inſtituted by Henry IV. about the year 1399, 
but the order ſeems to be more ancient. For many reigns, they were 
 greated at the coronation of a ling or queen, or other Fx ue occaſions, 
- ' "and they wear a ſcarlet riband hanging from the left ſhoulder} with an en- 
. -amellc4 medal the badge of the order, a roſe iſſuing from the dexter ſide 
_ of a ſceptre, and athiltle'from the ſiniſter, between three imperial crowns 
 Þhaced within the motto, Tris junda in num Three joined in one.“ 
This order being diſcontinued, was revived 2 805 George I. on the 
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1 1 likewiſe a regiſter and other officers | | 
of the Tats TLE, 2 onging to Scotland, is mentioned iu He 
of that kingdom; as js alſo the order of St. Fatrick, newly | 

Ireland, in gur account of that kin dom, 

gin 75 the Engliſh or nobility, has been already. men- 

titles, and or er of d; Ggnity, are dukes, marg uſes, earls, 


 viſcounts, p47 lords or barons. F 
5aronets can e be x} to ve to an order, having no other badg 


they are made, b y the king la ing a ſword upon their ſhoulders, and deſir- | 
nag them to riſe by the tidle-of. Sir. It is a mark of perſonal regard ſrom 7 
| ? crown. and therefore the title does not . to poſterit 1 5 : 


. datchelorg, knig ts of the carpet, and the like, 155 they 75 now e 
Indeed in che ye 1773, at a review of the royal / navy at Port; ſmoutb, 
the king conferred the Honour of Knights Bannerets on "ws admirals and 
three gaptaius. They have no particular badge on their rments, but 
leir arms are ainted on a banner placed i 2 the frames of t © ſupporters, | 
"LR is ſomewhat difticyle to account for th © origin of the word e/7aire, 
; Which former! ly Bynified ; a Fans bearing the arms of a nobleman. or 
Eni ht. and they were theref, called rains hs This title denoted any 
pellen, wh: t I. his irth h or pro bale © » Was 1 to bear arms 3 but 
. to ak | f 
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1 a juſtice of 5 rope ba the 1 en * dis degree, ſe late ain. 1 
thi reign of Henry 1V. Was an order; and Lag bythe king, by pur = 
FCC r | a 
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„ Gower the poet, a ears from his effigics" on 's tomb in South. 
Fark, to have been 8 125 By creation; Scenes at f, and other 
ſerjcants beloaging | to the king? s hotſholdy” Jaftices of the Peace; doftors' 5 
un diyfnity, law, and PhyBc, take place of f other quires ; and it" ig = - - 
Darkable, that” all: Uthe ſons ff dikes; "marquiſſes;” Karle, viſcounty; ar 5 


arons, are in the 6 | > ba aw ¹ no more thag Elhaires, though 
' monly desi sd be d Fares ? 


' how e 
bon, 15 ;. for "every 


— * 


ſrom contemporary a 


| adjacent counties, was the head 
among them for ſome time. 


i the management of their chariots bi 


| . _ Domivian, after ſubduing South Britaih 10 his arms my 
B been already Yoda 1 We "his Th 


e de 57. Gl e Cans, chat ſented on the oppoſite LT 


manners, $overtment, religion, and com lexlon. TR 
In the accoubt' 1 have given of the laws and eoiiiitution; may 


4 1 7 1 Patt of the Hiſtory. of England, which I ſhall not org hg 


vt confine myſelf to the different gradations of everys; in a chro- 
Nat order, Be Orr with the improvement of arts, ciences; com- 
merce, and manyf4t ures, at their prope r periods. 
"When Julius Czfar x 


nections with the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in govern. 
ment, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was. Cxſar wrote 


the biſtory of his two expeditions,” Which he pretended were accompa- 


nied "with vaſt difficiltic,” and trended by foch advantages over the 


_ Iſariders, that they s igrted to pay teibute; Te plainly appears, however, 
d other Lied, as Well as Cefar's narrative, 


a foppofition founded upon the evident conformity in their 4 0 


ut fifty- 0 e before the birth, of Chrid, 
mediated a conquelt of Britain; t unte undoubtedly, had great con- 


that his victories were jbeomplete and ifdecifive; nor did the Romans re- 


-Etive che leaſt advantage from his 5 but a better knowledge of 
the iſland than they had before, - The Brirons, at the time of Oæſar's de- 
ſcent, were governed in the time of war by a political confederacy, of 
which Caffibelan, whoſe e wnd in Hertfordſhire, and ſome of the 

this form of government continued 


In their manner. of life, 10 Adel by Cafar ind the beſt authors, 


they Uiffered little from the rude nhabltants.of the northern climates that 


Have been already mentioned; but they certainly fowed corn, though, 


Rios, and The forcifications beans of wood: They were dexterous 
ond credibility; and they fought 
with 2 darts, and worde. Women ſometime (led their armies to 


i Fey | field, and were recogniſed as Tovereigns of their particular diſtricts. 


favoured a prit fhogeniture or ſehlority, in their ſucceffion to roy- 
| Aud ſet it afide on the ſmalleſt inconvenieticy; attending it, The 
ae their bodies wird woad, which re them a bleich or greeniſh 

; Abd they are ſaid wh have had Aura of | attimals,. and . 
8 e on their ſkin. In their marriages they were not very delicate, fo 


755 formed themſelves into what Fe way call rhattimonialeigbs,. Twelrs 


fourteen men married as many: wives, and each 33 was in cnt tg 
them all, but her children belonged to the © e Huſband. 
The Britons lived, during the long reign 
i allies than the e of the Romans; but che commun cations be · 


5 taten Rome aud Great Britain N ended, the emperor Claudius 


erg years after the birth bf Chriſt, 'undertook an exp 


ic1a þeing 
d in a thanner that difpraces the Rowan name, and defeated, diſs 


faiced to furrive the liberties of ber connt: 3 and Agricola, 15 eneral to 
a 


Teen | 89 the ann of. 


s PST Ek 


pk Ns, they che fubſiſted upon anlinal food and milk. Their cloth-⸗ 


Auguſtus Cat lber 


| in perſon, in which he ſeems to have been {ucceſiful aga ft Britain, | 
13 conqueſts, however, were imperkect; Catactacus, stic Boadicia, 
though a Fowan, jade noble- dance again The) Romans, The former 
_ "was 1. 7 kiſoner after à deſperate battle,” and carried to Rowe, where 
= undavnted behiviour before Claudius: gained him the adiiraffon of the 
"wh Wh and is celebrated” in the-hiftojles of the times. 
pete 
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no reaſon to boaſt of their progreſs, every inch of ground being bravely 
deſended. During the time the Romans remained in this ifland, :they bis 
erected thoſe. walls T have ſo often miemioned, to protect the Britons from 
the invaſions of the Caledonians, Scots, and Pits ; and we are told, that 
the Roman language, learning, and cuſtoms, became familiar in Britain. | 
There ſeems to be no great foundation for this aſſertion; and it is more 
probable, that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefiy as à nurſery for their 


arnſies abroad, on'account of the ſyperior ſtrength of body, and courage 


of the inhabitants, when difciplined. That this was the caſe, appears + 
= plainly enough from the defenceleſs fare of the Britons, when the go- 
„ verument of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland. Rong alage | 

taken notice, that during the abode of the Romans in Britain, they in- 

trodyced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it js certain, that under 
then the South Britons were reduced to à ſtate of great vaſſalage, and that 
the genius of Hberry retreated northwards, Where the natives had made a 
brave refiſtance' 9 95 theſe tyrants of the world. For rough the Britons 
were unqueſtiona by very brave, when incorporated with the Roman le- 

| poor ey yet we know of ng ſtruggle they made in later times, for 
their indepenidency at home, notwithſtanding the many favourable oppor= _. 
tunicies that preſented themſelves; The Roman emperors. and genera 5 
ployed in 1 
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. . by the feverd or by the wawves,, But bai no hopes given them N Ro- 
de, n to co 
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_Krogole of near 156 Yeah, they. ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where 
their language an 1 e 


times the enemies, and ſometimes the allies of the Scots aud Picts, the 
\ Saxons became maſters of all England to the ſouth of Adrian's, ar rather, 
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found in the heptarchy, to a ſtate of ſlavery, which T fre 1 


particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It is ſufficient to ay, ths 8 
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Ethelwald king of Mercia, impoſed an annual tax of a penny upot every 
houſe, which was afterwar own by the name of Peter's penc 34 
cauſe paid on the holiday of Sf. Peter ad winculs,* Auguſt 1%, 
The Anglo-Saxon. kings, during the heptarchy, commonly choſe one 


l may eaſily ſuppoſe, 


and 


me year 740, compoſed 
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5 England, when 


1 
\ 


bout of Englan nd by de 


; 3 and ravages, throuj 


| i: He was one « 


- the Saxons down t the war: 74.7 The Saxon Chronicle is one of 
the oldeſt and moſt authentic monumetits of Hiſtory 175 any nation can 


oduce, Architecture, ſuch as it was, with ren and glaſs working, was | 


ntroduced into En peng and we read, in 70g, of a Northumbrian pres 
late who was ferved in filver plate. It mult however be owned, that hs 
Saxon coins, whieh are generally of 8 e are many of them illegibl 
and all of them mean. Ale and alehoufes are mentioned in the laws 
Ia, about the 856 728; and in this ſtate was che Saxon heptarchy It 
t the year = moſt of the Anglo-Satons' tired out 
with thetyranny of their petr kings, united in calling to the governmetit 


of the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remaining branch of the 


race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who firſt arrived in Britain. On 
_ the ſubmiſſion of the Northunibrians in the. ear 827 he” beca 
all England. my mY 


{nd emperor of Germany; and 1 Have in a former part of this work; 
wentioned the commercial treaty between him and Offa king of Mercia, 
to whom he ſent in fy 7 Hungarian 4 * 'A belt, and two filken 


veſts. i ra? had been ob had = Aare jealbufles to fly tothe court'of 
Charles for proreftioh from the per 1 of Fadby urge daughter of Of- 
Ja, wife to Brichrie, King of tie Weſt. Sarong, Eg acquired at che 


courr'of Ohattes, the arts both of war and government, and chereſort 
moon united the Saxon be ptarehy in his own ſon, but Wichout fubduing 


Wales. He changed the name ok his Kingdom” into that of Engle-lond, 
of England: but there is resſon to believe that ſome part of England 
continued it to be governed" by independent prinices of the blood of 
Cerdic, though chey paid perhaps a fat tribute to Egbert, His proſpe- 
rity excited the envy of the nid ora nations, who; Under the name of 
Danes then infolted't the ſeas, und were no ſtrangers to the Toalts of Eng- 
| Hind ; for about the' year 833 they mate defctnts upon Kent and Dorſet- 
ſhire, where they 
booty to —_ ſhips.” Abou two years wry they hinded in | Cornivall, 


und though th ined by the i Bros, they were driven 
Bit det, og ied i Ih the' eat $38; ar Winch, his 
| hong Was cy MONTY y his ſon Fthelwolf, "who POOR power with 
deſt ſon Athelſtan. 9 this time, 1 85 had becbme a ſcene of 

the wc the Daniſh invaſions; and 

Ethelwolf after fore ti-ve ravely <1y oppoſing ng them, 'retifed in a fit of devo- 
tion to Rome, to which he carried Win kim his youngeſt for, afterwards 


| the famous Alfred, me father of the" Em Slit pe OWE The gifts 


which Erhtlwotf made! to the eletpy.6n this Roca Jes of which are 
Kill remaining) ate fo 1 a ven che elches of alf his dominions, 


tar they ſew his 15 to have been touched by Ms devotion, or guided 
| by the arts of Swithit' biſhop. of Wincheſter,” Upon his death; after his 


Yeturn” fram Rome, be divided his. dominſdus between two of his fous 


5 (Athefſtan being then dead), Echelbald 4nd Ethelbert, but we know of | 
no. patrimony that was leſt to young Alfred. Ethelbert who was tbe 
ſurviring ſon, left his kingdom in 866, to his brother Ethelred; in 


' whole tiche, © notwithſtanding che courage and conduct of Alfred, the 
Hanes became maſters of 107 ſea-coaſts, and the fineſt cobnties in Eng- 


Nod. Ethelred being killed, his brother Alfred mounted the throne in 
of reate! 9 * 5 N 9 mars 3 | 
f uo 4 


* 


ccame King of 
Charles the W orbetwiſe Chartemagne; was then wo < of France, 


feated Egbert in perfon,” and carried off abundance of , 


a ©: „. 


n Nn 


men into bis dominions, and found faithful and uſeful allies in the two. 
Scotch kings his contemporaries, Gregory and Donald, againſt the Danes. 


the Engliſh annals, though it d dto f nqu 5 
Alfred was ſuccesded by his ſon Edward the Elder, under whom though „„ 
= 


and even abbots, had then the privilege of minting money. His domi- 


ed in perpetual wars with his neighbours, the Scots in paftieulr, 
| "ng was gehera y ſueceſsfuh and died in 911. The reigns of his dan. 5 


* 


| 7 f | _ | IJ 1 5 8 
, e e 


tioned in hiſtory. He fought ſeven. battles with the Daves with various 
ſucceſs, and when defeated, he found reſources that rendered him ay 
terrible as before. He was, however, at one time reduced to an un- 
common fate of diſtreſs, being forced- to live in the W of a cow- - 
herd: but ſtill he kept up a. ſecret correſpondence with his brave. 
friends, whom he collected together, and by their affiſtance he cd the 
Danes many fignal overthrows, «ill at laſt he recovered the Kingdom 
of England, and obliged the Danes who had been ſettled in it, to wear 
obedience to his government: even part of Wales courted his protection; 
fo that he is thought to have been the moſt powerful monarch that had 


Among the other glories of Alfred's reign,” was that of raifing a mari- 
time power in England, by which he ſecuted her coaſts from future invs- 

fions. He rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt down by the | 
Danes, and founded the univerſity of Oxford about the year 895 : he di- 
rided- England into counties, hundreds, and tythings ; or rather be re- 
vived thole diviſions, and-the uſe of juries, which had fallen into 'deſuc- 


tude by the ravages of the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, he 
was himſelf not only a ſcholar, but an author; and he tells us himſelf, 
that upon his acceſſion to the throne he had ſcarcely a R who could 
read Engliſh, or an eccleſiaſtie who underſtood Latin. He introduced ſtone 
and brick buildings to general uſe in palaces as well as churches, though _ 


it iscertain.that his ſubjects for many years after his death, were fond of 


timber buildings. His encouragement. of commeree and navigation 2 2 
ſeem incredible to modern times. but he had merchants who traded in Faſt _ 


India jewels ; and William of Malmſbury fays, that ſome of their gem 
were repofited in the church of Sherborne in his time. He received From 
one Other, about the year 890, 2 full diſcovery of the coaſts of Norway + 

and. Lapland, as, far as Ruſſia; and be tolls the kibg in his memorial, | 
printed by Hakluyt, that he failed along the Norway coaſt, fo far north. 
as commonly the whale hunters uſe to travel.“ He invited numbers of learned 


He is ſaid to have fought no leſs than fifty-fx pitched battles with thoſe 
barbarians, - He was inexorable againſt his corrupt judges, whom he ufed _ 
to hang up in the, public highways, as a terror to evil doers. He died in 
the year 901, and his charadter is ſo completely amiable and heroic, that 
bens juſtly dignified with the epithet of the Great. I have been the more 
diffuſe-on the hiſtory of Alfred's reign, as it is the moſt glorious of any in 
h it did not extend to foreign conqueſts. _ 4 


a brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invafons. . H 
died in the year 92g, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Athelſtau. This 
prince was ſuch an encourager of commeree as.to make a law, that every - 
merchant ho made three voyages on his own account to the Mediterra. _ 
nean, ſhould be put upon a footing with 4 une, or nobleman of the firſt 
rank. Tie cauſed the Seriptures to be tranſlated into the Sazon tongue, 
He encouraged coinage, nad wo find by his laws, that archbiſhops, biſhops, ' 
Wous appear however to have been confined towards the north by the 1 
Danes, although his vaſſals ſtill kept a footing in thoße counties. He W —1 : 
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erer reigned in England. \ 
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ors, Edmund,.Edred, and Edwy; were weak and inglorious, they being 
either engaged in wars with the Danes, or diſgraced by the influence of 
_piietts, , Edgar, who mounted the throne about the year 959. "revived 


* 


.the naval glory of England, and'is faid to have been rowed down the ri. 


ver Dee by eight kings his vaſſals, he fitting at the helm; but, like his 
Predeceſſors, he was the ſlave of prieſts, particularly St. Duuſtan. His 


reign however was pacific and glorious, though he was obliged to cede to 


the Scots all the territory - ro the north of the Tine. He was ſucceeded 


Jo. 975, by his eldeſt fon Edward, who was barbaroufly murdered by his 


ep - mother, whoſe ſon Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. The ng- 


nh nation at this time by the help of prieſts, was over run with barba- 
rians, and the Danes by degrees became poſſeſſed of the fineſt part of the 


Country, While their countrymen made ſometimes dreadful deſcents in the 


| "weſtern parts. To get rid of them, he agreed to pay them 30, Oool. 


In England, that Ethelred was obliged to x 
of them by the Engliſh, but it iy improbable that it was ever put into ex. 


Which was levied by way of tax, and called Dauegelu, and was the firſt 
| tax in England. In the year 1002 they had made ſuch ſettlements 


ive way to a general maſſacre 


ecution. Some attempts of that kind were undoubtedly made in particular 


: counties, but they ſerved only to enrage the Daniſh king Swein, who in 


1013, drove Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons out of England into 


. Normandy, a province of France, at that time governed by its on prin- 


- : 


A 


des, Miel the dukes of Normandy. Swein being killed, was ſuccegded 


by his ſon Canute the Great, but Ethelred returning to England, 
Forced -Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence he invaded England 
with 2 vaſt army, and obliged Edmund Ironfide, (fo called for his great 


+ bodily firength) Ethelred's fon, to divide with him the kingdom. Upon 


Edmund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded to the undivided kingdom; 


7 .._ and dying in 1035, his fon Harold Harefoot, did nothing "memorable, 
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uz tho feen invaſions froo7 the 


Ing by deing de | from r branch, 
Vas alire. Edward the Confeflor was a ſoft, good natured prince, a great 
benefactor to the church, and exceſſively fond of the Normans, with whom 


"LB; S Ws, 
. * 8 — 8 ” ” 


and T4 ſucceſſor Hardicanute, was fo degenerate a prince, that the Daniſh 


* 


_ Toyalry ended with bim in Englanc. 


The family of Ethelred was now called to the throne; i Edward 


N * = -& 


who is 8 called the Confeſſor, mounted it, though Edgar Achel. 
dended from an elder branch, had the lineal fight, and 


he had reſided. He was governed by his minifter earl Goodwin, and his 


ons, the eldeſt of whom was Harold. ' He durſt not reſent, though he 


felt, their ignominious treatment of him; and perceiving his | kinſman 
Edgar Atheling to be of a ſoft diſpoſition, neither be wee I Englith paid 
muth regard to Atheling's hereditary right; ſo that the Confeffor, as is 
ad, deviſed the ſucceſſion of his crown upon his death to William duke 


of Noxmandy. Be that 2s it will, it is certain, chat upon the death of 


* * 


mounted the throne of England. 


the Confeſſor, in tbe year 1056,” Harold, ſon to Goodwin" earl of Ken, 


Wien date of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in che un. 


crown of England. For that purpoſe, be invited the: nes nar 


_ princes, as well as his own vaſſals, to join him; and made Hberal promiſes 
_ to his followers, of lands and honours in England, to induce them to al- 
it bim effeftually, By theſe means he colleGed 46,000 of the bravel 
zd moſt regular troops in arch und white Harold was embarraſſed | 
| Danes, William landed in England with- | 

J Ing Peageen09,s 4:20 op 


of 


1 had made in England fince the firſt invaſion-of the Dang 
barbarians ſeem to have carried off with them almoſt all the bullion and 


over them, had undoub 
bullion they had car 


the proportion of value which thoſgs ſhillings 


- is 8s. The tenants of Shireburne were obliged at th 
either 6d. or four hens, Silk and 


| write ing the 


| gvlars or monks. Man 


deal of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to the Daniſh-invafioos, 


i „ 


s 2c 


K* * G. ,; * 


FOR "OI Harold yours oo Sor this North; ent Willian te 


in the place where the town of Battle now ſtands, which tool its name 

from it, near Haſtings in Suſſex, and a moſt bloody battle was fought bald 

tween the two arinies ; but Harold being killed, Wat apr ie nos England de- 

volved upon William, i in the year 1066. 564 48... i200 ve 
I cannot find an y great rovements, Siber 1 arte 


ready money of the Anglo-Saxons ; for l penceive that Alfred the Greae” - 
left no more to his two daughters for their portions than pool; each. The 
return of the Danes to England, and the victories which had been gained 
* brought back: great 
; for we are told, that Harold an bis laſt yic- - 
toty over the „ rejained! as much treaſure as twelve luſty men could 
cart __ We — indeed eee accounts of the value of pro- 
viſions and manufactures in tho ays ; a palfrey coſt. is. an acre of land 
(according to biſhop Fleerwoog 1 in his Chronicon Pretioſum) 16. a hide * 
land containing 1 20 acres, 1008. but there is great difficulty in forming 


ſtandard - of money, though many ingenious treatiſes have — Mrit- 
ten on that head. A ſheep was eſtimated at 186. an ox. was computed at - 
bs, a cow at 48. a man at 3l. The board wages of f the firſt year, 
choice to pax 
cotton were quite unknowns... Linen 
was not much uſed. In the Saxon times, lahd was divided among all the 


| * children of the Seccaled.” Emails Were ſometimes Dan In thols 


| v7 
With regard't to the manners of the 1 dee we can fay. links 
but that they were in general a rude uncultivated people; ignorant of lei: 
ters, unſkilful in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under lau 
and e addicted to intemperanee, riot, and diſorder. n io 
low as the reign of Canute, they fold their children and kindred into fo- 
reign parts. = beſt quality was, their military courage, which. zet 
was not ſup Ae ine or conduct. Even the Norman hiſtorians, 
x fo ſtate of the arts in their own cquatry; ſpeak of them 
as barbarians, when they mention: the invaſion made upon them by the 
duke of Normandy. "Conqueſt put the people in a ſituation gf xecciving * 
ſlowly from abroad the rudiments of ſeienee and. cultivation; and of cbr- 


recting their rough and licentious manners. Their .uncyltivated tate _ 
. owing to the clergy, who always diſcouraged: manufacture. 


We ate however to diſtinguiſh between the-ſecular clergy. and the res 
of the former, among the Anglo-Saxons, Were 

men of exemplary lives, and excellent magiſtrates. The latter GS or 
upon the ſee of Rofne, and directed the conſciences of the kiog and the 
great men, and were generally ignorant, and often a bloody ſe A great 
which left little room for civil or literary 1 improvements. Agandit; all thoſe 
defects, public and perſonal liberty were well underſtood and guarded by 
the Saxon inſtitutions ; and we owe to them at this day, me eee 
privileges of Engliſh ſubjeQs. 3 

- The loſs which both fides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings: i is * | 


thin, Anglo Sxxon e ſa % that Harold was fo i impatient to fight, he 
hi 
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Hers e n d 60g of the Nonan' and. indeed, the death 01 us 
ſeems to eee the day; and William with very little farther dif- 
_ficulty, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and made à conſiderable alteration 
in the <ooflitution of England, any aan lands into knight's fees *, 
Abieb are ſaid to have amoynted to 62,000, and were held of the 18 
man and other great tis had ated him in his conqueſt, and who 
were bound to attend him with their knights and their followers in his wars, 
He gave for inſtance to one of his barons, the whole county of Cheſter, 
which he erected into a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt inde. - 
| pendent of the crown ; and here, coming g to-ſome. hiſtorians, we have 
the riſe of the feudal law-in 9 — aliar found it no eaſy matter 
to keep: poſſefian-of his crown, Edgar AtheliFy, and his ſiſter, the next 
Anglo-Saxon heirs, were aſfectianately receiv; tland, and man Film 
the — lords tock arms, and formed eonſpiraeies in England. Wi 
better of all difficulties, eſpecially r he had made a 
Fa king of Scotland, who married Athe 35 but no vibe 
out exercifing horrible eruelties upon the Anglo ns. He introduced 
the Norman laws and language. He built the ſtone ſquare tower at Lon- 
don, commonly called the e. Tover; bridled the country with forts, 
and difarmed the old inhabitants; in ſhort, he attempted every thing poſ- 
| fible to obliterate every trace of the Apglo-Saxon; gonſtitution.; though, 
at his coronation, he egg e bat uſed to he taken by the an» 
Dent Saxon kings. 95 
Hille cauſed a general ſ x of all chalands of Kagland bo be made, or 
_— bor to Gon (for ie as begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time), 
and an account-tq, be taken of the villans, or ſervile tenants, flaves, an 
live ſtock. upon each eſtate; all which were recorded in a book ell 
Doomſday- bock, which is now kept in the Exchequer,: But the repoſe of 
this 8 and victorious king was diſturbed in his old age, by the 
rebellion of his eldeſt ſon Robert, who had been appointed —— of 
Normandy, but now - aſſumed the. government as fovereign of that pro- 
Vince, in which be was favoured by the king of France. And here we 
| have the riſe of the wars between England = France ; which haye con- 
tinued longer, drawn more noble blood, and been attended with more 
memorable atchievements, than any othgr national quarrel we read of in 
ancient or modern hiſtory. William ſeeing a war inevitable, entered up- 
on it with his uſual vigour, and with-ipcredible celerity, tranſporting 3 
| braye, Engliſh army, invaded France where. he was every where victo · 
 Tious, bur died be ore he had e. b war, in in Engin, 0 the 
Firſt of his age, and twent 15 reigh in was 
- RG et IR Normandy. 
The above are the moſt material tran ſactione 5 William's. reign +; "and 
8 may be farther obſerved, that by the Norman _— England ar 
_ voly loſt the true line of her ancient Saxon kings, but alſo her principal 
nobility, ho either fell in battle-in defence of their country. and liber- 
ries, of fled to foreign countries, e Scotland, where, being kind - 
By 2 Wo OE, A re y citabliſhed, themſelves; an what: 4s 
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pare Ar and ( e. of 915 10 hs crown d kingdom, 
mnt foon afterwards, * thy aged |, gaine 1 


| | ty. —, 
of rivers, fot FE, 5 — 1 banks or (pri on 1 5 And 


ve firepgrh ed the former title, by ſo long a coaſt as thatof 8 


an hp fide, and of England 25 the other fide Sf the Channel. This domi 
ion of the Channel, ale we have long ago loſt all our poſſeſſions in, 
trance, we 3 fo 2 and maintain by the 4 of gur 
ſeamen, and the A our pu ad 8 at other e nr. 
The ſucceſſion to the crowu of Was 1 the 
Conqueror's ſons Robert and Willam e (commonly cal m his 
being red-haired); and was carried 3 in favour o the F e 
braye and intrepid prince, but 0 friend to the clergy, who have theres 
ore been unfavourable to his memory. He Was ewiſe bated DO the 
ps mans, Who loved his elder brother, and-conſequently he was engag 
I wars with his brothers, and gear bes About t is 
wg. eruſades to the Hol. Land began, a ert who Was among 
.the firſt to en . * r matters, 5 7 William for à ſum af 
money, which” be levied from the 5 \ behaved with great 
aca oops towards Edgar'Atheling ati the W Scotland, 00 
an 


ding all the provocations he had received from that due 7 — * 


zccidentafly killed as he was hunting in New Foreſt 


ef rapaciouſneſs and oppreſſion; but the eircumſtances of his reign h ad 
Fon! demands for money, Which he had no other means of raifin 


a luxurious, weren Alergy, WR bad engroſſed all 1 


i of the Ein dom, Ie 5 
This prinee built We tene hall a u om; Sands, Aw added fever YL 


works to the Tow F, "Which he ſurrounded with a wall and a ditch. -* 
che year. 185 * hed that par ee of kn ue gg tied 
great part of 5 wins eſtate in Kent, choie r 
in che Downs, now Called the Goodwin Sands. | 


kom the Holy Land: Henry may ber id to have purchaſed the throne, - 
by his brother's treaſures, Which he ſeized at Mincheſter; ſecondly, 

by x charter, in Which he r. his ſub jects to the Fights and privi, 

leges they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon king: ; and thirdly, b 

his marriage with. grids: dapghter of, Malcolm 1 J. 1.15 en, 

and niece to Kdg gar Athella 8, of the Ancient. Sakon line 

beat * relored the al e * e in the fate, Fr LING E 
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He was ſugereded by his brother ms 47% fiirnamed Reavelere, on bf | 
\ aceount of his e though bie other Robert was then returning 
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. - formed, as it were, a ſeparate body dep ndent upon the pope, whic 
5 aſterwards created ee in Eaglandl. Hen y REY, 58 
JJC 
perſon, and duchy of Normandy 3 and, with a moſt ungenerous mean- 
neſs, detained him a priſoner for twenty-eight years, till the time of his 


EIS 


an abbey. He was afterwards engaged in a bloody but ſucceſsful war 
Vich France; and before His death be ſettled the ſucceiſion upon his 
daughter the empreſs Matilda, widow to Henry IV. emperor. of Ger- 
many, and her ſon Henry, by her ſecond huſband Geoffrey. Plantagenet, 
earl of Aujou. Henry died of & ſurfeit, in the ſeventy-eighth year of 
is age, KL; EE ed on 
- Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſucceſſon, the crown of Eng - 
Land was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen carl of Blois, the ſon of Adela, 
fourth daughter to William the Conquefor. Matilda and her ſon were 
then abroad; and Stephen was affiſted in his uſurpation by his brother 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, 725 he might 
hold the crown dependent, as it were, upon them. Matilda, bowever, 
found a generous protector in her uncle, David, king of Scotland; and 
a worthy ſubject in her natural brother Robert earl of Glouceſter, who 


4 - 


headed her party before het ſon. grew up. A long and bloody war en- 
ſuecd, the clergy having ubſolv Stephen and all e hg theit 
guilt of breaking the act Sf ſucceflion ; but at length, the barons, who 
xcaded the power of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Stephen 
who depended chiefly on foreign mercenaries, having been abandoned by 
the elergy, was defeated and taken priſoner in 1144 ; and being carried 
deter Marilds, the ſcorafully upbraided him, aud” ordered him to bs 
J PFF Ce oe thawaTov's wer 
+ Matilda was proud and wreak ; the clergy were bold aud ambitious; 
and when joined with the nobility, Who were faftibus and turbulent, 
' they were an overmatch for the erown.. They demanded to be governed 
by the Saxon laws, according to the. charter that had been granted by 
$22 1 75 I. upon his acceſſion ; and finding Matilda refractory, they drove 
ber out of England in 1142. Stephen having been exchanged for the 
' earl of Glouceſter, who had been faken priſdner Hikewiſe, upon bis ob- 
_-._ taining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had in fact ex- 
4 Jude him from the government, by building 1190 caſtles, where each 
owner lived as an independent prinee. We d not, however, find that 
this alleviated the feudal ſubjection of the inferior ranks. Stephen was 
mpt to force them into g compliance with Ui 


ill enovgh adviſed: to attem 


Will, by Gcclaring his fon Luſtacs heir apparent to the kingdom; a 
thus exaſperared the cler | 


. 1 of Anjou, who had been acknowledged duke of Normandy, an 
Was 10 


N 


in wuck. char they invited over, youn 
ne 
was ſon to the empreſs; and he agcordingly landed in England with an 
| f .... ⁊ñ̃ñ . e ENS S 
5 This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were appre- 
- - *henfive of a ſecond conqueſt; and the earl of Arundel, with the beads: .. 
af the lay ariſtocrac Tee an accommodation, to whictf both par 
ties agreed. Stephen, who abont that time loſt his ſon Euſtace, was to 
'* ,,* Terain the name and office'of king; but Henry, who was in fact inveſted 
_ with the chief executive power, was acknowledged his ſucceſſor. Though 
3 1 was only 8 and i yet 1 TATE. 
| ay ing, eee eee 
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As, wich great joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry 


mounted the throne, without a rival, in 1154. d 
Henry II. ſurnamed Plantageget, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
time. He ſoon diſcovered amazing abilities for government, and had  / 
performed in the ſixteenth year of his age, actions that would have dig- 
nified the moſt experienced warriors. . At his accefſion to the throne, he 
| found the condition of the Engliſh boroughs | greatly bettered, by the - 
privileges granted them in the ſtruggles between their late kings and the 
nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of this, and brought the 
boroughs to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or ſervant remained in a 
borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch. refidence made free, He 


CWG 


the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and himſelf; by diſ- 
charging them from every burden; excepting the fixed fee · farm rent of ſueh 
towns; and this throughout all England, excepting London. This gave 
a vaſt acceſſion of power to the crown, becauſe the crown alone could 
ſupport the boroughs againſt their feudal tyrants, and enabled Henry to 
( EE Po Ce en | 
Without being very 5 in adhering* to his former engage- 
ments, he reſumed the exceſſive grants of crown lands made by Stephen. 
which were repreſented as illegal. He demeliſhed many of the caſtles 
that had been built by the barons; but when he came to touch the 
clergy, he found their uſurpations not io be ſhaken. He perceived that 
the root of all their enormous diſorders lay in Rome, where the popes 
had exempted churchmen, not on ffom lay courts, but civil taxes. 
The bloody eruelties and diſorders 9 e by thoſe exemptions, all 
over the kingdom, would be ineredible, were they not atteſted by. the 
moſt unexceptionable evidences. Unfortunately: for Henry, the head og 
the Engliſn chiirch, and chancellor of the kingdom, was the celebrated. 
Thomas Becket. This man, powerful from his office, and ſtill more ſo. 
dy his popularity, arifing from a. pretended ſanity, was violent, intre- 
pid, and a determined enemy to temporal power of every kind, but 
withal, cool and politic. The king aſſembled his nobility at Clarendon, . 
the name of which place is ſtill famous for the conſtitutions there enact- 
ed; which; in fact, aboliſſied the authority of the Romiſh ſee over the. - 
Engliſh clergy. Becket finding it in vain to reſiſt the ſtream, ſigned 
thoſe conſtitutions, till they could be ratified. by the pope ; who, as hes 


ſpirit of any of his ti | 
and the fee of Rome was at the ſame time in its meridian grandeur. 
Becket having been arraigned and convicted of robbing the public, While 
he was chancellor, fled to France, where the pope and the French king 
elpouſed his quarfel. The effect was, that all the Engliſh clergy who 
:were on the king's fide were excommunicated, and e Pubjeda abfolved © - 
from their allegiance, .” This Hrontered” Henry ſo much, that he ſub- . 
mitted to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, who re- 
turned triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 1 130. His return 
Iyelled his pride, and increaſed bis infolence, till bach became infup-+.- 


e, was then embroiled with all his neighbours.s.. © 


in fact only the firſt ſubject of his own dominions, he was heard to fay, .. 
in the anguiſh of his heart, „ Is there none who will revenge bis m- 
narch's* cauſe upon this audacious prieſt Theſe words reached the 
cars of four knights, Reg nald Fitzurſe, William de Tracy, Hugh dee 
Moreville, and Richard Brito; and, without acquainting Henry of. ___ 


* 


"erected Wallingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free boroughs, for ö 4 


foreſaw, rejected is thy Henry, though a prince of the moſt determined Jo: 


portable to mn who was. then in Normandy. Finding that he was 
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milly of Scotland, and actually reſumed their moſt valuable poſſe 
the north of England. This occaſioned a war between the two king- 
doms, in which William king of Scotland was taken priſoner ; and, to 
deliver himſelf from captivity, was e y liege homage to king 


Henry and his 3 coſt 87 I. tos. 4d. in the fheriff of Lon 


Henry ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and ab 
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their intentions, they went over to England, where they beat ou 
Becket's brains before the altar of his own church at Canterbu 
| ew 1171. Henry was in no condition to ſecond the blind obedience of 


is knights; and the public. reſentment roſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition 


_ "that he was privy to the murder, that he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by 


monks at the tomb of the pretended martyr, | 
Henry, in conſequence of his well known maxim, endeavoured to 
cancel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal fa- 


% 


Henry for his kingdom of Scotland, and for all his other dominions. It 


was alſo agreed, that liege homage ſhould be done, and fealty ſworn to 


Henry, without reſerve or exception, by all the earls and barons of the 


territories of the king of Scotland, from whom Henry ſhould defire it, in 
the ſame manner as by his other vaſſals. The heirs of the king of Scot- 


land, and the heirs of his earls, barons, and tenants in chief, were like- 


wiſe obliged to render liege homage to the heirs of the king of England. 


Henry likewiſe diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland: and 


by marrying Eleanor the divorced queen of France, but the heireſs of 


+ Guienne and Poictou, he became almoſt as powerful in France as the 


French king himſelf and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. In bis 
old age, however, he was far from being fortunate, He had a turn 
for pleaſure, and embarraſſed him{glf in intrignes with women, par- 
ficularly the fair Rofamond, which were reſented by his queen Elca- 
nor, to her ſeducing her ſons, Henry (whom his father had unadviſedly 
cauſed to be crowned in his own life-time), Richard, and. John, into re- 
peated rebellions, which aſſected him ſo much as to throw: him into a 
fever, and he died at Chinon, in France, in the year 1189, and 55th of 
his age. The ſum he left in ready money at his death, has perhaps been 


_ exaggerated, but the moſt moderate accounts. make it amount to 


200,000. of our money 72 „ | 
During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſlabliſhed all 


| over England; by which, as I have already hinted, the power of the 
; barons was greatly reduced. Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but 
manufactures, eſpecially thoſe of filk, ſeem ſtill to have been confined 


to Spain and Italy; for the fitk coronation robes, made uſe of by young 
0 


%s ac- 


count, printed by Mr. Maddox; a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry in- 


_ - froduced the uſe of glaſs in windows into England, and flone arches in 
_ building.” Mahnſbury, Henry archdeacon of Huntingdon, and other 
Diſtorians who lived under him, are remarkable for their Latin ſtyle, 
which in ſome places is both pure and elegant. 3 


. 4 g 


In this reign, and in thoſe barbarous ages, it was a cuſtom in London 


for great numbers, tq the amount of a hundred or more of the ſons and 
relations of eminent citizens, to form themſelves into a licentious con - 
federacy, to break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob and mur- 
der patſengers, and to commit with impunity, alt ſorts of diſorders. 
_ Henry, about the year 1176, divided England into ſix parts, called : 
_ exits, appointing judges to go at certain times of the year and hold 


Prei, or adminiſter juſtice to the people, as is 3 at this day. 
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Kips, which had been wrecked on the avaſt, that if one man or animal. 
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Vere alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſlored to the owners. 
This prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the moveable or per- 
ſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. Their zeal for the. 
holy wars made them ſubmit to this innovation; and à precedent being 
once obtained, this taxation became, in following reigns, an uſual ine“ 
thod of ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. It was ſometimes a 
practice of the kings of England to repeat the ceremony of their coro- 
nation thrice a year, on aſſembling the ſtates at the three great feſtivals,  _ 
Henry after the firſt years of his reign, never renewed this ceremony, 
which was found to be very expenſive and very uſeleſs; . None of bis 
ſucceſſors. ever revived it; Since we are here eollecting fome Stat” 
inſtances, which ſhow the genius of theſe ages, it may not be improper . 
to mention the quarrel between Roger archbiſhop. of York, and Richard 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; We may judge of the violence of miktary 


D men and laymen, when ecelefiaſtics could proceed to fuch extremities, - 
Ihe pope's legate ants. ſummoned an aflembly of the clergy at Lon 
| don, and as both the archbiſhops pretended to fit on his right hand, this 
; queſtion of precedeney begot a. coutroverſy between them, The monks. . 
. and retainers of archbiſhop Richard fell upon Roger, in the preſence of 
c the cardinal and of the ſynod, threw. him on the gtound, trampled him 
5 under foot, and ſo bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken up balf . 0 
s dead, and his life was with difficulty ſaved from their violence; 
i Richard I. ſurnamed Cœm de Lion from his great courage, Was the 
third,” but eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Henry II. The clergy had found 
5 means to gain him over, and for their own ends they perſuaded him to i 
l make a moſt magnificent ru nous cruſade to the Holy Land, where he 
1 took Aſcal n, and performed actions of valour, that give countenance... 
of eren to the fables. of antiquity. , After ſereral glorious, but fruitleſs . 
he campaigns, he made a truce of three years with Saladin emperor of the 
= Saracens ; and in his return to England he was treacheroufly furpriſed -_ 
5 by the duke of Auſttia; who, in 1193, ſent him a priſoner. to the em- 
| peror Henry VI. His ranſom was fixed by the ſordid eniperor at 
ft. 1 150,000 marks; about 300, oool. of our preſent money, Accbrding tog 
as 4 authors, the raiſing of this ranſom proved to be # matter 
3 of ſo much difficulty, that all the ehurch plate was melted down, and a 
11 tax was laid on all perſons, both ecclefaftical and ſecular, of one fourth 
= part of their income for one year; and twenty ſhillings on every knight's 
5 e; alſo one year's wool borrowed of the Ciſtercians ; betides moe 
. raſed upon the clergy of the king's French dominions ; and 2000 marks_ _ 
1 # which were furniſtied by William king of Scotland, in gratitude wr 
ther Richard's generous behaviour to him before his departute, Though all 
fe, thoſe fums are well authenticated, yet it is not eaſy to reconcile hem 
A with certain other money tranſactions of this reign, but by ſuppuſing 8 5 
. that Richard carried off with him, and expended abroad, all the vifbllte 
5 ſpecie in the kingdom; and that the people had reſerved vaſt hoards, 
Cena which they afterwards produced, when commerce took a briſker turn. 


Upon Richard's return from his captivity, he held à parliament at 
Nottingham ; hither William king of Scotland came, and demanded 8 
the counties of eee de e, e, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
caſter, as his predeceſſors had enjoyed the ſame. Richard put him off _ 
1 the preſent with fair words; yet by advice of his council he granted 
#8 Mas by charter, the following honours. and benefits for lim and his 


nimal Keſlors, viz. + That wheneygr a king of Scotland was to be fur- © 
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moned to the. court of England to do homage for the lands he held in 
England, he ſhonld be, at the river Tweed, received by the biſhop of 
Durham and the ſheriff. of Northumberland, and they ſhonld conduct him 
to the river Tees, where the archbiſhop and ſheriff of York ſhould re- 
ceive him; and fo in like ſort the biſhop and ſheriffs of the other ſhires, 
till he arrived at court. On his journey he had 100 ſhillings (151. of 
our money] per day allowed him for charges. At court thirty ſhillings 
per day; twelve waſtels, and twelve ſimnels of the king's (two ſorts of 
fine bread in uſe then), four quarts of the king's beſt wine; fix quarts. 
of ordinary wine ; two pound weight of pepper ; and four pound weight 
of cinnamon; four wax lights; ferty great long perches of the king's | 
beſt candles; and 8 of the erdinary ones. And on his return 
he was to be conducted as before, with the ſame allowances,” “ 

_  Whillt the Scottiſh: kings enjoyed their lands in England, they found 
it their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign, to perform the 
fame homage ; but when they were e fp their ſaid lands, they paid 
ASE Mme. Co  CIIE CVVT 

Woollen broad cloths were made in England at this time. An ox ſold 
for three ſhillings, which anſwers to nine ſhillings of our money, and a 
ſheep at four pence, or one ſhilling. Weights and meaſures were now 
ordered to be the ſame all over the kingdom. Richard upon his return, 
found his dominions in great diſorder, through the practices of his bro- 
ther John, whom he however pardoned; and by the- invaſions of the 
French, whom he repelled ;, but was flain in beliegia the caſtle of 
Chalons in the year 1199, the 4ad of his age, and 1cth of his 


reign. „ | 5 ; | 
ED Fhe reign of his brother John, who ſucceeded: him, is infamous in 
the Englih hiſtory. He is ſaid to have put to death Arthur the eldaſt 
ſon of his brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary . 1 to the crown. 
The young prince's mother Conſtance, complained to Philip, the king of 
France; who, upon John's non-appearance at his court as a vaſſal, de- 
1 him of Normandy. John notwithſtanding, in his wars with the 
French, Scotch, and Iriſh,, gave many proofs of perſonal. valour; but 
became at laſt ſo apprehenfive of a French invaſion, that he rendered 
Kkimſelf a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown and regalia at the 
foot of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. Tho great 
barons reſented his meanneſs, by taking arms; but he repeated his ſhame- | 
ful ſubmiſſions to the pope, and after experiencing various fortunes of war, 
John was at laſt brought ſo low, that the barons obliged him, in 1216, to 
 fign the great deed ſo well known by the name of Magna Charta. Though 
this charter is deemed the foundation of Engliſh liberty, yet it is in fact 
no other than a renewal of thoſe immunitics which the barons and their 
* followers had poſſeſſed under the Saxon princes, and which they claimed 
by the charters of Henry I. and Henry II. As the principles of liberty, 
however, came to be more enlarged, and property to be 3 ſecured, 
this charter, by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, came to be 
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— It appears however, that William I. king of Scotland. and his ſubjects, conſented 
to acknowledge the king of England and his heirs, to all 5 to be their ſove- 
., veigns an liege lords, and that they did homage fur the kingdom of Scotland accord- 


ingly : but ths advantage was given vp by Richard I. Vide Lord LytteJtou's Hiſtory 
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applicable to every Engliſh ſubject, as well as to che barons, knights, 


and burgeſſes. John had ſcarcely ſigned it, but he retracted, and 


called upon the pope for protection, when the barons withdrew their als 
legiance from John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip 
_ Auguſtus, king of France. This gave umbrage to the pope; and tha 


- bafons being apprehenſive of their country becoming a province to 


France, they returned to [John's allegiance ; but he was unable to pro- 
_ tet them, till the pope refuſed to confirm the title of Lewis. John Yea 
in 1216, in the 18th year of his reign, and the 49th of his age, juſſ as 
he had a glunpſe of reſuming his authority. VIRUS CHPUSAE Har 
hiſtorians have ſaid of his arbitrary, inconſtant, and cruel diſpoſition, it 
_ +438 evident, from the ſame relations, that he had great provôcations from 
the clergy and the barons, who in their turns b 
regal prerogative. It is undeniable at the ſame time, that under ſohn, 
the commons of England laid the foundation of all the wealth and pri- 
vileges they now enjoy; and the commerce of England received. a moſt 


was finiſhed acroſs the Thames at London. The city of London owes 
| come of her privileges to him. The office of mayor, before his reign, 
was for life; but he gave them a charter to chuſe a mayor out of their 
muh, as ae preſent . F 
England was in a deplorable fituation when her crown devolved upon 
Henry III. the late king's ſon, who was but nine years of age. The earl 
Pembroke was choſen his guardian; and the pope taking part with 


in the young prince, the French were defeated and driven out of 
oft the kingdom, and their king obliged to renounce all claims upon the 
. crown of England. The regent, earl of Pembroke, who had thus: re- 
- of trieved the independeney of his country, died in 1219, and the regency 
de- 


devolved'upon the biſhop of Wincheſter. The French king-all this time 


the kept poſſeſſion of Normandy ; but at home the power and influence of _ 


but the pope became very exorbitant; and he ſent no fewer than 309 of his 
red rapacious clergy at one time, in the year 1 240, to take poſſeſſion of the beſt 

the Engliſh benefices, and to load the people with taxes,” This evil was in- 

reat creaſed by Henry marrying the daughter of the carl. of Provence; a 

me- needy prince, whoſe poor relations. engroſſed the beſt Eſtates and places 

war, in the kingdom. The king was of a ſoft, pliable diſpoſition, and had been 

6, to perſuaded to violate the Great Charter. Indeed he ſeemed. always en- 

ugh deavouring to evade the privileges which. he had been compelled to grant 

fact and confirm. An affociation' of the barons was formed againſt him ang 
their his eee and a civil war breaking out, Henry. ſeemed-to. be a- 


bandoned by all but his Gaſcons, and foreign mercenaries. - His pro- 
fuſion brought him into inexpreffible difficulties ; amd the famous Stephen 


© Cefeared, and taken priſoners at the battle of Lewes, A difference hap- 


jeatous of Montfort, and weary of the tyranny of the barons, he g 
battle to the rebels, whom he defeated at Eveſham,” August 4th, 13 
- 6 7 1 | 5 . 1 8 5 8 8 3 5 | 5 | 2 5 = ; Pk ; ; 3 
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and aſſembling as many as he could of l 
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to annjhilate the 


- ſurpriſing increaſe. He may be called the father of the privileges of : 
free boroughs, which he eſtabliſhed and endowed all over his kingdom; 
and it was under him that the ſtone bridge as it ſtood ſome years ago, 


own body, annually, and to elect their ſheriffs and common-council an- 


Montfort who had married his fiſter, and was made carl of Leiceſter, _ 
being choſen general of the aſſociation,” the king and bis two ſong were ; 


pening between Montfort, and the earl of Glouceſter, à nobleman ge 
_ . Zreat authority, prince Edward, Henry's eldeſt fon, obtained his liberty,” © 
ſubjects, who were 
$9 is 5 
and 
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and . Montfort. The repreſentatiyes of the commons of England, 
| bork knights and burgeſſes, formed now part of the Englith legiſlature, 
in a ſeparate houſe, aad this gave the fir blen, to feudal tenures in Eng- 
land; but hiſtorians are not agreed in what manner the commons before 
this rime formed any part of the Engliſh parliaments, or great.councils. | 
Prince Edward being afterwards regen in a cruſade, Henry during 
Dis abſence, died in 1272, the ſixty-fourth year of his age, and fifty- 
Hxrh of his reign, Which was uncomfortable. and inglorious; and 
yet tothe ſtruggles of this reign, the people in great meaſure owe the 
Iiberties of the preſent day. During 8 the principal cuſtoms 
aroſe from the importation of French and Rheniſh wines, the Engliſh be: 
Ing as yet ſtrangers to thoſe of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Intereſt 
had in that age mounted to an enormous height, as might be expected 
. from the barbarlfin of the times, and men's ignorance of commerce, 
which was ftill yery low, ſhough it ſeems to have inereaſed ſince 
rhe Copqueſt, There are inſtances af gol. per cent. being paid for mo- 
ney, Which tempted the, Jews to remain in England, nojwithſtanding 
- fhe grievous opprefſions they laboured under, from the bigatry of the 
age, and Henry's extortions, In 1255 Henry made a freſh demand of 
800 marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang them if they refuſed 
compliance. They no loſt all patience, and defired leave to retire with 
their effects out af the kingdom. But the king replied, (How can I 


remedy the oppreſſion you complain of? I am, myſelf a beggar; I am 
| Fefpolled I 4 7 of all m). 9 ; i owe — = 200,000 
marks; and if I had ſaid 300,0c0, thould not exceed the truth; I am 
obliged to pay my fon prince Edward 15,000 marks a year; I have not 
= farthing, and I muſt haye money from any hand, from any quarter, 78 
by any means.“ King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 marks 
S from a Jew at Briſtol; and, on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth to 
de drawn 7 day till he ſhould conſent. The Jew loſt feven teeth, 
ad then paid the ſum required of him, Trial by orgea! was now 
D  @ntirely diſuſed, and that by due! diſcouraged, RraQon's famous lay 
_ reviſe was publithedin this reien. 
| Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, in- 
Fitedd all who held of bis crown ia capite, to his. coronation dinner; 
A the reader may have ſome idea pf $06 luxury 6 the 
times) of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22,600 hens 
And capons, and 5 fat Tons (Sec Cds) * III. 
—_ ' King of Scotlapd was at the folempity, and an the occaſion 500 horſes 
4 tere let looſe, for all that could catęh them to keep them. 
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_ "Edward was a brave and politic. prince, and. being perfectly well ac- 
gqmuainted with the laws, intereſts, and conſlitution of his kingdom, hy 

fegulations and reformations of his laws have juſtly given him the title 

; of the Engliſh Juſtinian, He paſſed the famous mortmain act, whereby 
All perſons * were reſtrained from giving by will or otherwiſe, their cl: 
tates to (thoſe / called) religious purpoſes, and the ſocieties that never 
die, without a licence from the crown. 1 He granted certain privileges 
to the cingue ports, Which, though now very inconfiderable, were 
3 d to attend the king when he went beyond ſea, with fifty- ſeven 
ſhips, each having twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to maintain 
them at their own coſts for the ſpace of fifteen days. He reduced the 
Welch to pay him tribute, and annexed its principality to his crown, and 
„„ 1 
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Though: he encouraged forelgners to trade with England, yet the aggre- 
gate body of every particular nation reſiding here, became anfiyerabls - 

+ for the miſdemeanors of every individual perſon of theif number. He  - 
regulated the forms of parliament, and their manner of giving aids to- 
_ wards the nation's defence, as they now ſtand, with very little variation. 

_ Perceiving that the indolence of his ſubjects rendered them a prey to 
the Jews, who were the great uſurers and money-dealers of the times, 
he expelled them out of England, and ſeized all their immoveable eſtates, 

I have in the article of Scotland mentioned the unjuſtifiable manner in 
Which he "aboliſhed the independeney of that kingdom; but on the 
other hand, it muſt be acknowledged that he held the balance of power 

in Europe, and employed the vaſt ſums he raifed from his ſubjects, for 

_ the agyrandizement of his crown and people. He had' frequent wars 


; abroad, eſpecially with France, in which he was not very ſucceſsful; 
and would willingly have abridged the power of the barons and great 
mobile; Butthey e, ee no 
_-. His vaſt connections with the continent were productive of many bene - 
fits to his ſubjects, particularly by the introduction of reading glaſſes * 
and ſpectacles; though pry Sat ſaid to have been invented in the late 
: reign, by the famous friar Bacon. Windmills were erected in England 
about the ſame time, and the regulation of gold and filver. vie ESO 
i was aſcertained by an aſſay, and mark of the goldſmiths company. + 
ö ter all, Edward's continental warg were unfortunate both to himſelf and 
0 the Engliſh, by draining them of their wealth; and it is thought that 
a he too much neglected the woollen manufactures of bis kingdom, He | 
| was often embroiled with the pope, (eſpecially upon the affairs of Scot- | 
TC  4and; and he died in 1307, in the fixty-ointh year of his age and thirty- 1 
"2 Fifth of his reign, while he was upon a freſh expedition to exterminate _ | 
0 that people. He ordered his heart to be ſent to the Holy Land, with i 
1 _ 32,0001. for the maintenance of what was called the Holy Sepulchre. 7 
1 His ſon: and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſhewed early diſpoſitions for encous | ; 
""- _ raging favourites; but Gaveſton his chief minion, a Gaſcen, being ba» j 
| "iſhed by his father Edward, he mounted the throne with vaſt advanr 1 
n- tages, both political and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his | | 
ery _ own imprudence, He recalled Gaveſton, and loaded him with honours, | 18 
he and married Ifabella, daughter to the French king, who reſtored to him 1 
ens pr the territories which Edward I. had loſt in France. The barons, i 
II. howexer, obliged him once more to baniſh his favourite, and to confirm | 
ſes | the Great harter, while king Robert Bruce recovered all Scotland ex- 
cepting thecaſtle of Stirling; near to which, at Bannockburn, Edward | 
AC- in perſon received the greateſt defeat that England ever ſuffered, in 1414. ll 
his Gaveſton being beheaded by the barons, they fixed upon young Hugh = Wl 
title Spencer as a ſpy upon the king, but he ſoon became his favourite. He, 14 
eby through his pride, avarice, and ambition, was baniſhed, together with _ 
el his father whom he had procured to be made earl of Wincheſter, The 
ever queen, a furious ambitious woman, perſuaded her huſband to recall the 
eges Fpencers, while the common people, from their hatred to the baron, 
were Joined the king's ſtandard, and after defeating them, reſtored him to the 
even exerciſe of all his prerogatives. A cruel uſe was made of theſe ſucceſſes, 
ntain and many noble patriots, with their eſtates, fell victims to the queen's 
d the” revenge; but at laſt ſhe. became enamoured with Roger Mortimer, who 
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lords. A breach between her and the Spencers ſoon. followed, and, go- 
ing over to France with her lovet, ſhe found means to form ſuch a party 
in England, that, returning with ſome French troops, ſhe put the eldeſt 
Spencer to an ignominious death, made her huſband priſoner, and forced 
Aim to abdicate his crown in favour of his ſon Edward III. then fifteen 
years of age. Nothing now but the death of Edward II. was wanting 
: +0 complete her guilt; and he was moſt barbaroully murdered in Berkley- 
_ . caſtle, by fuffians, ſuppoſed to be employed by her and her paramour 
. / V noo WC ͤ ͤ ot 
It muſt however be admitted, that the misfortunes of Edward II. were 
in a great degree brought upon himſelf by his imprudence and miſcon- 
duct. His government was ſometimes extremely arbitrary, and he was 
too much engroſſed by favourites, who led him into ſanguinary meaſures. 
At was alſo a misfortune to him, that he was not a match for Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland; in conſequence of whoſe military and political abili- 
ties, and rheif own civil conteations, the Engliſh loſt that kingdom. 
But it has been alleged in his favour, that none of his predeceſſors e- 
-qualled him in his encouragement of commerce, and that he protected 
Mis trading ſubjects with great ſpirit againſt the Hanſeatic league and the 
ans as powers, Upon an average, the difference of living then 
| and now, ſeems to be nearly at 5 or 6 is to 1, always. remembering that 
their money contained thrice as much filyer as our money or coin of the 
ſame denomination does. Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt 2d. Z, 
that is „d. 4 of our money, or according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it 
would now coſt 3s. 9d. The knights Templars were ſuppreſſed in this 
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reign, owing to their enormous ies... iS» 

Edward III mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under the tu - 

Ition of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer ; and they endeavour- 

ed to keep poſſeſſion of their power, by executing many popular meaſures, + 

and putting an end to all national differences with Scotland, ſor which 

Mortimer was created earl of March. Edward, young as he wðwas, was 
ſoon ſenfible of their defigns. He ſurpriſed them in perſon at the head 

of a few choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottingham. Mortimer was put 

to a public death, hanged as a traitor on the common gallows at Tyburn, 
and the queen herfe}f was ſhut up in confinement twenty-eight years, to 
her death. It was not long before Edward found means to quarrel with 
David king of Scotland, though he had married his ſiſter, and he was 
drisen to France by Edward Baliol, who acted. as Edward's tributary 

king of Scotland, and general, and did the fame homage ta Edward for 
Scotland, as his father had done to Edward I. Soon aftef upon the 
death of Charles the Fair, king of France (without ile), who bad ſuce, 
ceeded by virtue of the Salic law, which the French pretended cut off all 
female ſucceſſion to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as being 

_ the next heir male by ſucceſſion ; but he was oppoſed by Edward, as be- 
jag the fon of Ifabella, who was fiſter to the three laſt mentioned kings 
df France and firſt in the female ſucceſſhon, The former was eee 
but the caſe being doubiful, Edward purſued his claim, and invaded France 

„„ d TT a gt po 

On this occaſion, the vaſt difference between the feudal conſtitutions 

of France, which were then in full force, and the government of Eng- 
land, more favourable to public liberty, appeared. The French officers 
__ _ ” thew no ſubordination. They and their men were equally undiſeiplined 

and diſobedient, though far more numerous than their enemies in the 
field. The Engliſh fresmen on the other hand, having now-vaſt pro- 
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themſelves with proper armour, and ſubmittipg to military ezexeiſeg, and 


r e d , ol 
per ta gh for, which they could call their own, independent of + 
feudal n 


law, knew its value, and had learned to defend it 


— 


proper ſubordination in the field. The war, on the part of Edward, was 5 
therefore a continued ſcene of ſuccefs and victory. In 1340 he took the 
title of king of France, ufing it in all public acts, and quartered the 


arms of 'France with his own, adding this. motto, Dien e mon droit, 


French were defeated, chiefly by the'va | 
was but fixteen years of age (his father being no more than thirty-four) 

though the Engliſh did not exceed 405000. The loſs of the French far 
exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, whoſe loſs eonſiſted of no 

more than three knights, and one eſquire, and about fifty private men. 
The battle of Poitiers was fought in 1356, between the prince of Wales 


millions of gold crowns ; but John returned to England, a 
Prep of the Savoy. After the treaty of Bretigni, into w 


God and my right. At Creſſy, gs rip 26th, 1346, above 100,000 
our of the prince of Wales, who 


and the French king John, bur with greatly ſuperior advantages of num- 


bers on the part of the French, who were totally defeated, and their 

_ king and his favourite ſon Philip taken priſoners. It is thought that the 

number of French killed in this battle, was double that of all the Engliſh . _. 

army; but the modeſty and politeneſs with which the prince treated his 
"royal prifoners, formed the brighteſt wreath in bis garland. | + 
_ *Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his queen | 
Philippa, daughter to the earl of Hainczult, regent of England, ſhe had | 
the good fortune to take prifoner David king of Scotland, who had ven- 

tured to invade” England about fix weeks after the. battle of Crefly was 


o 


Fought, and remained of apes eleven years. Thus Edward had the 


glory to ſee two crowned heads his captives at London. Both kin 
were afterwards rinſomed; David for 100,000 marks and John for three 
hd died at tge 

the which Edward 
is ſaid'to have been frightened by a dreadfub ſtorm, his fortunes de- 
clined. He had reſigned his French dominions entirely to the prince of 
Wales, and he funk in the eſteem of his ſubjects at home; on account of 


dis attachment to his miſtreſs, one Alice Pierce. The prince of Wales, 


commonly called the Black Prince“, from his wearing that armour, 


While he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where he reinſtated 
Peter the Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a conſumptive diſorder, 
which carried him off in the year 1372, His father did not long fur- 


5 


vive. him; for he died, diſpirited and obſcure, at Shene in Surry, in the 
year 1377, the 65th of his age, and giſt of his reign” © © 
No prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts af Europe better 

than Edward did, and he was one of the beſt and moſt illuftrious kings 
that ſat on the. Engliſb throne, Having ſet his heart on the conquelt of 


| France, he gratified the more readily his people in their demands, for | 


A 


protection and ſecurity to their liberties and properties, but he. thereby 
exhaufted his regal dominions ; neither was his ſuccefſor, when he 
mounted the throne, ſo powerful a prince as. he was in the beginning, of 


his reign, Hie has the glory of inviting over and protecting fullers, 
_ dyers, weavers, and other-artificers from Flanders, 


and of eſtabliſhing |. 
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the woollen manufacture among the Engliſh, who, till. his time generally 

- _exported the unwrought commodity. The rate of living in his reign 
ſieems to have been much the ſame. as in the preceding reign; and 
fewef the Engliſh ſhips, even of war, exceeded forty or fifty tons. But 
notwithitanding the vaſt increaſe of property in England, villanage 


* 


mill continued in the royal, epiſcopal, and baronial manors. Hiſtorians 
are not agreed, whether Edward made uſe of artillery in bis firſt invaſion 
of France, but it certainly was well known before his death. The mag - 
_ nificent caſtle of Windſor, was built by Edward III. and his method of 
N work may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the 
people in that age. Inſtead of alluring workmen by contracts and wages, 
ke aflefled every county in England to ſend hun ſo many maſons, tilers, 
und carpenters, as if he had been levying an army. Soldiers were en- 
Jifted only for a ſhort time; they lived idle all the reſt of the year, and 
commonly all the reſt of their lives ; one ſucceſsful campaign, by pay 
and plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was fuppoſed to be a ſmall 
fortune to a man; which was a great allurement to enter into the ſervice. 
| - The wages of. a maſter carpenter was limited through the whole year to 
 * _ three pence a day, a common carpenter to two pence, money of that 


5 | 3 John Wickliffe a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began, in the 
 Tatterend of this reign, to ſpread the doctrines of reformation by his diſ- 
__ ___ eourſes, ſermons, and writings ; and he made many diſciples of all ranks 
and ſtations. He was a man of parts, learning, and piety ; and has the 
Honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe who publicly called in queſ- 
tion thoſe doctrines, which had generally paſſed for certain and undiſ- 
2 during ſo many ages. The dogtrines of Wiekliffe. being derived 
trom his ſearch into the ſcriptures, abd into eccleſiaſtical antiquity,” were 
ns nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the fixteenth 
FR century. But though the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution, which was re- 
ſerved for a more free and enquiring period, that gave the finiſhing blow 
_- fo Romiſh ſuperſtition in this and many other kingdoms of Europe. He 
Had 3 friends in 1 Oxford had =e court, and was pow- 
__ eriully 1 - deſigns of the pope and biſhops, by 


| 5 againſt the e 0 | 
John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, one of the king's ſons, and other 
| RODE one His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Wickliflites | 


Richard II. ſon of the Black Prince, was no more than eleven years of 
nage when he mounted the throne.' The Engliſh arms were then unſuc · 
_ ceſsful both in France and Scotland; but the doctrines of Wiekliffe took 
root under the influence of the duke of Lancaſter, the king's uncle and 
one of his guardians, and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villans, 
and lower ranks of people. The truth is, agriculture was then in fo 
'.- Movuriſhing a ſtate, that corn, and other victuals, were ſuffered to be 
. tranſported, and the Engliſh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing, 
for exportation, their leather, horns, and other native commodities ; 
and with regard to the woollen manutactures, they ſeem from records to 
. Have been exceeded by none in Europe. John of Gaunt's foreign con- 
nections with the crowns of Portugal and Spain were of prejudice to Eng- 
land; and ſo many men were employed in unſucceſsful wars, that the 
commons of England, like powder, receiving a ſpark of fire, all at once 
famed out into rebelhon, under the conduct of Ball a prieſt, Wat 117 
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Jack Straw, and others, the loweſt of the people, The conduct of 
theſe infurgents was very violent, and in many reſpects extremely un- 


| 

| ' jullifiable; but it cannot juſtly be denied, that the common people of 
t England then laboured under many oppreſſions, particularly a poll rax, _ 
: 7 had abundant reaſon to be diſcontented with the e ee 5 
1 Richard was not then above ſixteeen, but he acted with great ſpirit 

. and wiſdom. He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head of the 
f 
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Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had 
the courage to put Tyler, the leader of the malecontents, to death, in the 
midſt of his adherents. This, with the ſeaſonable behaviour of Richard, 
quelled the inſurrection for that time; but it broke out with the moſt 
bloody effects in other parts of England, and though it was ſuppreſſed 
by making many examples of ſeverity among the inſurgents, yet the 
common people never afterwards loſt fight of their own importance, till 
by degrees they obtained thoſe privileges which 0 0 now enjoy. Had 
Richard been a prince of real abilities, he might, after the ſuppreſſion of | 
thoſe rebels, have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of his domini ens on a 
ſure foundation; but he delivered himfelf up to worthleſs favourites, 
icularly Michael de la Pole, fon to a merchant of London, whom 
* | 1 earl of Suffolk and lord chancellor, judge Trefilian, and, 
aboze all, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, whom he created marquis + _ 
of Dublin and duke of Ireland. They were obnoxious both to the par» © 
Jaament and people, and Richard ſtooped in vain to the moſt ignoble mea- - 
ſures to ſave them. They were attainted, and condemned to ſuffer as traĩ- 
tors. The chief juſtice Freſilian was hanged at Tyburn, but De la Pole, 
and the duke of Ireland eſcaped abroad, where they died in obſcurity. - 
Richard then aſſociated to himſelf a new ſet of favourites, His people 
and great lords again took up arms, and being headed by" the duke of 
Glouceſter the king's, uncle, they forced Richard once more into terms: 
but being inſincere in all his compliances, he was upon the point of be- 
coming more deſpotic than any king of England ever had been, when 
he loſt his erq;vn and life by a ſudden cataſtrophe. oy ts. 
A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke 
of Lancaſter, the duke of Norfolk; and Richard baniſhed, them 
both, with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became 
duke of Lancafter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great 
army to quell a xebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party formed in England, 
the natural reſult of Richard's tyranny, who offered the duke of Lan- 
caſter the crown. He landed from France at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire,  .: 
and was ſoon at the head of 60,000 men, all of them Engliſh. Richard 5 
hurried back to England, where his troops refuſing to fight, and hi 
ſubjects, whom he had affected to deſpiſe, generally deſerting him, he 


was made priſoner with no more than twenty attendants; and being car - 
nen, upon a formal charge 
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ned to London, he was depoſed in full Wi 
of tyranny and miſeonduct; and ſoon after he is ſuppoſed to have been 
ſtarved to death in priſon, in the year 1399, the 34th of his «ws nnd... * 
the 23d of his reign, He had no iſſue by either of his two marriages, © 
Though the nobility of England were er of great power at the 
ume of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence f + 
the commons, They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament 
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88 againſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, and 
other abuſes of both clergy and laĩty; and the deſtruction of the feudal 
ours en folds. d 

Henry the Fourth +, ſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fourth 

fon of Edward III. being ſettled on the throne of England, in prejudice 

to the elder branches of Edward III. 's family, the great nobility were 
in hopes that this glaring defect of his title would render him dependent 
upon them. At firſt ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him among 
"his great men, as the dukes. of Surry and Exeter, the earls of Glouceſter 
and Saliſbury, and the archbiſhop of Vork; but he cruſhed them by his 
Activity and ſteadineſs, and laid a plan for reducing their overgrown 
power. Thie was underſtood by the Percy family, the greateſt in the 
north of England, who complained of Henry having deprived them of 
ſome Scotch priſoners, whom they had taken in battle; and a dangerous | 
rebellion broke out under the old earl of Northumberland, and his ſon 
the famous Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, but it ended in the defeat 

of the rebels, chiefly by the valour of the prince of Wales. With equal 

3 fortune, Henry ſuppreſſed the inſurrections of the Welch, under 

Owen Glendower ; and by his prudent conceſſions to his parliament, to 
the commons particularly, he at laſt conquered all non, while, to 
ſalve the defect of his title, the parliament entailed the crown upon him, 
| and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, thereby ſhutting out 
all female ſucceſſion. The young duke of Rothſay, heir to the crown 
of Scotland (afterwards James I. of that pn; falling a' priſoner 
into Henry's hands about this time, was of infinite ſervice to his govern- 
ment; and before his death, which happened in 1413, in the 46th year 
of his age, and 13th of his reign, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his ſon 
and ſucceſſor the prince of Wales, . diſengage himſelf from many youth- 

ful follies, which had till then diſgraced his conduct. 3; 
The Engliſh marine was now ſo greatly increaſed, that we find an 
Engliſh veſſel of 200 tons in the Raltie, and many other ſhips of equal | 
burden, carrying on an immenſe trade all over Europe, but with the 
HFanſe towns in particular. With regard to public liberty, Henry IV. as 

F have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the different orders 
in parhament, eſpecially that of the commons, their due weight. It is 
however a little ſurprifing, that learning was at this time at a much lower 
paſs in England, and all over Europe, than it had been 200 years before. 
| Aithops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced todo it by proxy 
in the following terms, viz. «© As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. hath 
ſubſcribed for me; or, As my lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his 
requeſt I have ſubſcribed,” By the influence of the court and the in- 
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4. The throne being now vacant, the duke of Lanceſter ſtepped forth, and having 
\ _ Crofled himſelf on his forehead and on his breaſt, and called upon the name of Chrif, 
5 = 38 theſe words, which 1 ſhall give in the original language, becauſe of 
cer ngu rity... 5 ; Fo 5 | i — 1 . 45s 9: . : 
Tn the name of Fadber, Son. and Holy Ghoſt, I Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this rewnt 
A Eee es Ie 
Ait by right line of the blade (meaning à claim in right of his mother) * the gude 
Ali Henry therde and throge that right that God of bis grace bath ſent me toi ilß belpe of hi, 
and of my frendes, ti revver it; f which rewme was in peynt ta be ondone by defaut of 8” 
255 FFF ũł’ ¶ wc 
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1 nigues of the clergy, an act was obtained in the ſeſſions of parliament 
1401 for the burning of heretics, occaſioned by the great increaſe of ts 
th Wieklifftes or Lallards; and immediately after, one Sawtre, pariſh _ 
ice prieſt of St. Oſithe in London, was burnt alive by the king's writ, di?! 
te refed to the mayor and ſheriffs of London. F 
ent The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England at the _ 
ng acceflion of Henry V. in 1413, ſo greatly bad luxury increaſed, The 
ter Lollards, or the followers of Wickliffe, were exceſſively numerous, ank 
his Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, having joined them, it was pretended 
wu that he had agreed to put himſelf at their head, with a deſign to overturn - 
the the government; hut this appears to have been a groundleſs arguſation, 
of from the bloody zeal of the clergy, though he was put to death in conſe- 
dus quence of it. His only real crime ſeems to have been, the ſpirit with 
ſon which he oppoſed the ſuperſtition of the age, and he was the firſt of the 
et - nobility who - {ſuffered on account of religion. Henry was about this 
val time engaged in a conteſt with France, which he had many incitements 
der for invading. He demanded a reſtitution of Normandy, and other pro- 1 
0 vinces that had been raviſhed from England in the preceding reigns; al. | 
-to ſa the payment of certain arrears due for king John's ranſom ſince the 
im, reign 45 Fdward III. and availing himſelf of the diſtracted ſtate of that 
out kingdom by the Orleans and Burgundy factions, he invaded it, Where he 
wii firſt took Harfleur, and then defeated the French in the battle of Agin- | 
ner court, which equalled thoſe of Creſſy and Poitiers in glory to the Eng gr 
n- liſh, but exceeded them in its conſequences, on account of the vaſt num- 5 
eur ber of French princes of the blood, and other great noblemen, who wers 
ſon there killed. Henry, who was as great a politician as a warrior, made 
ith- ſuch alliances, . and divided the French among themſelves ſo effeftually, 
5 that he forced the queen of France, whoſe haſband Charles VI. was a 
an lunatic, to agree to Nis marrying her daughter, the princeſs Catharine, _ 
jual to difinherit the dauphin, and to declare Henry regent of France during 
the her huſband's life, and him and his iſſue ſucceſſors to the French mo- 
"as narchy, which muſt at this time have been exterminated, had not the 
ders Scots (though their king ſtill continued Henry's captive) furniſhed the 
lt is davphin with vaſt ſupplies, and pre ſerved the French crown for his head. 
wer Henry however made a triumphal entry into Paris, where the dauphin 
ore. was proſcribed ; and after receiving the fealty of the French nobility,, 1 
0x7 he returned to England to levy a force that might cruſh the dauphin ane - wan 
ath his Scotch auxiliaries. He probably would have been ſuecefsful, had ge ma 
his nat died of a pleuritic diſorder, 1422, the 34th year of his age, andthe 
in- 1oth of his reign. e EI EO bn On pri 
125 Henry V. 's vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, and | 
Fey at the ſame time increaſed and eſtabliſhed the privileges and liberties-of 
| the Engliſh commonalty. As he died when he was only thirty-four years 9 8 
wing of age, it is hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not have given | 
wit, the law to all the continent of Europe, which was then greatly diſtract- mu 
ſe 0 ed by the di viſions among its princes ; but whether this would have been Ml 
5 of ſervice; or prejudice to the growing liberties of his Engliſh ſubjeds, - _ ny 
lelcer- we cannot determine. * i Li ck ns 1 
e gude By an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the | i | 
“; cron during this reign, it appears that they amounted only to 55,714 _ 4 
1. a year, which is nearly the ſame with the revenues in Henry III's tiwe, 11 
| aud the kings of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in FE 
\ the. courſe of 200 years, The ordinary expences of the government 1 
o gel . JJJJJJ/k(ksC ⁵⁰ 7 2 b | 
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' . amounted to 52,5071. ſo that the king had of ſurplus only 3, 205 l. for the 
ſupport of his houſehold, for his wardrobe, for the expence of embaſſies; 
and other articles. This ſum was not nearly ſufficient even in time of 
| and to carry on his wars, this great conqueror was reduced. to 
many miſerable ſhifts: he borrowed from all quarters; he pawned his 
jewels and ſometimes the crown itſelf: he ran in arrears to his army; 
and he was often obliged to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, 
and to grant a truce to the enemy. I mention theſe particulars, that the 
reader may judge of the fimplieity and temperance of our predeceſſors 
three centuries ago, when the expences of the greateſt king in Europe 
2 ſcarcely equal to the periſion of aſuperannuated'cotttier of the pre- 
| Tae. >” | VVV | 5 ; 
It — 4 prince equally able with Henry IV. and V. to confirm 
. the title of the Lancaſter houſe to the throne of England. Henry VI. 
ſurnamed of Windſor, was no more than nine months old, when, in 
conſequence of the treaty of Troyes, coneluded by his father with the 
French court, he was proclaimed king of France, as well as England - 
He was under the tuition of his two uncles, the dukes of Bedford and 
© _ Glouceſter, both of them princes of great accomplifhments, virtves, and 
courage, but unable to preferve their brother's conqueſts. Upon the 
death of Charles VI. the affections of the French for his family revived 
in the perſon of his ſon and ſucceffor, Charles VII. The duke of Bed- 
ford, who was regent of France, performed many glorious actions, and 
At laſt laid ſiege to Orleans, which, if taken, would have completed the 
conqueſt of France. The fiege was raiſed by the valour and good con- 
duct of the Maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly to be paralleled in 
diſtory, 2 born of the loweſt extraction, and bred a eow-keeper, - 
and ſometimes a helper in ſtables at public inns. She muſt, -notwithſtand- 
ing, have poſſeſſed an amazing fund of ſagacity as well as valour. After 
- an unparalleled train of heroic actions, and pong the crown upon het 
| ſovereign's head, ſhe was taken priſoner by the Engliſh in making a ſally 
_ the liege of Compiegne, who burnt her alive for a witch at Roan, 
97 1431. 5 | . . . 
8 The 5 of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke of 
Burgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. contributed 
to the entire ruin of the Engliſh intereſt in France, and the loſs of all 
their fine provinces in that kingdom, notwithſtanding the amazing cou- 
frage of Talbot the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, and their other officers. 
SS The capital misfortune of England,” at this time, was its diſunion at 
- © home. The duke of Glouceſter loſt his authority in the government, 
and the king marxcd Margaret of Anjeu, daughter to the needy king of 
Sicily; a woman of a high ſpirit, but an implacable diſpoſition; while 
te cardinal of Wincheſter, who was the richeſt ſubje& in England, if 
not in Europe, preſided at the head of the treaſury, and by his avarice 
. ruined the intereſt of England, both at home and abroad. Next to the 
cardinal, the duke of York, who was lord lieutenant of Ireland, was 
the moſt- powerful ſubject in England. He was deſcended by the mo- 
_ ther's fide from Lionel, an elder fon of Edward III. and prior in claim 
to the reigning king, who was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Edward's 
youngeſt ſon ; and he affected to keep up the diſtinction of a white roſe, 
that of the houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is certain that he paid no 
regard to the parliametitary entail of the crown upon the reighing family, 
and he loſt no opportunity of forming a party to aſſert his right, but acted 
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at firſt with a moſt profound diſſimulation. The duke of Suffolk wWae a 
favourite of the queen, who was a profeſſed enemy to the duke of York, 
but being impeached in parliament, he was baniſhed for five years, and 
had his head itruck off on board a ſhip, by a common ſailor. This was 
followed by an inſurrection of 20, ooo Kentiſh- men, headed by one Jack 
Cade, a man of low condition, who ſent to the court a liſt of grievances : 
but he was defeated by the valour of the citizens of London, and the 
queen ſeemed to be perfectly ſecure againſt the duke of Vork. The in- 
glorious management of the Engliſh affairs in France befriended him, 
and upon his arrival in England from Ireland, he found a ſtrong party o 
the nobility his friends: but being conſidered as the fomenter of Cade*s- 
rebellion, he profeſſed the moſt profound reverence to Henry, © © 
The perſons in high power and reputation in England, next, to the 
duke of York, were the earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon the earl of War- 
wick. The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in England, 
and his vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtues, rendered him equally; popu- 
lar. Both father and ſon were ſecretly on the fide of Vork; and during 
a fit of illneſs of the king, that duke was made protector of the realm. 
Both fides now prepared for arms, and the king recovering, the queen, 
with wonderful activity, aſſembled an army; but the royaliſts were de- 
feated in the firſt battle of St. Alban's, and the king himſelf was taken 
priſoner. The duke of York was once more declared protector of the 


kingdom, but it was not long before the queen reſumed all her influence 


in the government, and the king, though his weakneſs became every da 


more and more viſible, recovered all his authority, © 
The duke of York upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1459, he open- 
ly claimed the crown, and the queen was again defeated by the carl of 
Warwick, who was now called the king-maker. A parliament upon this 
being afſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs the throne for 
life, but that the duke of York ſhould ſucceed him, to the exeluſion of 
all Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed to 
this compromiſe. She retreated. northwards, and the king being ſtili a 
priſoner, ſhe pleaded his cauſe ſo well, that aſſembling a freſh army, ſhe * 
fought the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of York was defeated: _ 
and ſlain in 1460. | F Oo n ot 


It is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of York and this party : | 


- openly aſſerted his claim to the crown, they ſtill profeſſed allegiance to 
Henry; but the duke of York's: fon, afterwards Edward IV. prepared 


to revenge his father's death, and obtained ſeveral victories over the ro, 
aliſts, The queen, however, advanced towards London, and 1 5 


the earl of Warwick, in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, the delivere | 
her huſband ; but the diſorders committed by her northern troops diſgul- 


ed the Londoners ſo much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where the 
duke of York was received on the 26th of February, 1461, while the 
queen and her huſband were obliged to retrefit northwards. - She ſoon - 
raſed another army, and fought the battle of Towton, the moſt bloody” +, 


perhaps that ever happened in any civil war, After prodigies of valour 


had been performed on both fides, the victory remained with young king 


Edward, and:near-40,000 men lay dead on the field of battle. Margaret 
aud her huſband were once more obliged to fly to Scotland, where thbex 


met with a generous protection. 


It may be proper to obſerve, that this civil war was carried on wh” 


N 


CO animoſity than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as <> 
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” thirſty as her opponents, and when priſoners of either fide were made, 
their deaths, eſpecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only for 
_ a few hours. 5 35 88 
Margaret, by the conceſſions ſhe made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 
army there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon de- 
to London. 8 Dp oe ES | | 
The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the 25th of 
June, fell in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow of 
Sir .Jobn Gray, though he had ſome time before ſent the earl of War. 
wick to demand the king of France's fiſter in marriage, in which embaſſy 
he was ſucceſsful, and nothing remained but the bringing over the priu- 
ceſs into. England. When the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke out, 
the haughty earl deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England inflam- 
ed with rage and indignation ; and from being Edward's beſt friend be- 
came his moſt formidable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, 
ward was made priſoner, but efcaping from his confinement, the earl 
_ of Warwick, and the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reſtora- 
tion of Henry, who was replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly | 
. eſcaped to Holland. Returning from thence, he advanced to London 
under pretence of claiming his dukedom of York ; but being received 
into the capital, he reſumed the exerciſe of royal authority, made king 
Henry once more his priſoner, and defeated and killed Warwick, in the 
battle of Barnet. A few days after, he defeated afreſh army of Lan- 
galnſtrians, and made queen. + Bt priſoner, together with her ſon 
Prince Edward, whom Edward's brother, the duke of Glouceſter, mur- 
. derediin cold blood, as he is ſaid (but with no great-ſhew of probability) 
to have done his father Henry VI. then a priſoner in the Tower of 
London, a few days after, in the year 1471. Edward being now ſettled 
on the throne, was guilty of the utmoſt cruelty to all the Lancaſtrian 
party, whom he put to death, whenever he could find them, ſo that they 
were threatened with utter extermination. O£ 
The great object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond. 
He was deſcended from John Beaufort the eldeſt ſon of the earl of So? 
merſet, who was the eldeſt ſon of John of Gaunt, by his laſt wife Ca- 
therine Swineford, but born in adultery, during her huſband's life-time. 
This diſability, however, was afterwards removed both by the pope and 
dDSty the parliament, and the deſcendants of John of Gaunt, by that lady, 
| 2s far as could be done, were declared legitimate. 1 he laſt lord, John, 
duke of Somerſet, left a daughter, Margaret, who was married to Ed- 
mund Tudor, earl of Richmond, ſon of the widow of Henry V. by 
Owen Tudor, a Welch gentleman whom ſhe ſo far deſcended as to marry; #: 
and their ſon was Henry, earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.), 
ha, at the time I treat of, lived in France, te ſecure himſelf from the 
cruelty of Edward. The reader may fee, from the detail of this im- 
1 ant genealogy, that the young earl of Richmond had not the ſmall?-ꝰ 
eſt claim in blood (even ſuppoſing the illegitimacy of his anceftors had 
been removed) tothe crown of England. 1 „ 
The kingdom of England was, in 1474, in à deplorable ſituation. 
The king was immerſed in expenſive and criminal luxuries, in. whieh he 
was imitated by his great men; who, to ſupport cheir extravagancics, $$ 
became penfioners to the French king. The parliament ſeemed to at, 
only as tho executieners of Edward's bloody mandates. Thr-beſd blood": 
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; in England Was ſhed on ſcaffolds ; and even the duke of Clarence fell a 
vichim to his brother's jealouſy: Edward, partly to amuſe the public, 
Aud partly to ſupply the vaſt expences of his court, pretended ſometimes - 
to quarrel, and ſometimes to treat with France, but his irregularities | , 
| Li: him to his death (1483) in the twenty<third year of his reign n 
JJ V fl; bob res CD deg 
' Notwithſtanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and manufac- 


tures of England, e, fr" woollen, increaſed during the reigns © & 

7 of Henry VI. and Edward IV. ' So early as 1440, a navigation act was 

| thought of by the Engliſh; as the only means-to-preſerve to themſelves 
| the benefit of being the ſole carriers of their own merchandiſe ; but fo-- 
reigu influence prevented Henry's. paſſing the bill for that purpoſe. - The 

: invention of printing, which is generally ſuppoſed to have been imported 

C into England by William Caxton, and which received ſome countenance. 

; from und is the chief glory of his reign but learning in general © 
p was then in a poor ſtate-in egen The lord Tiptoft was its great pa- 

ö tron, and ſeems to have been the firſt Engliſh nobleman who cultivated 

_ What are now called the belles lettres. The books printed by Caxton are 

8 moſtly te- tranſlations, or compilations from the French or Moukiſh Latin; 

8 but it muſt be acknowledged, at the fame time, that literature, after this 
L riodꝭ made a more rapid and general 22 among the Engliſh, than it 
5 | 80 in any other European nation. The famous Littelton, judge of the Com- 

> mon Pleas, and Forteſcue, chancellor of England, flouriſhed at this period. 

Ty Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had exerciſed her power 


with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcure rela- 
tions. Her eldeſt ſon, Edward V. was about thirteen; and his uncle the 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's unpopularity among 
the great mien, found means to baſtardize-het iſſue; by act of parliament, - 
under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre-contract between their father and an- 
other lady. The duke, at the ſame time, was declared guardian of the 
kingdom, and at laſt accepted of the. crown, whzch was offered him by 
the Londoners; having firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, 
whom he thought to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether 


.. 1 


1. the king and his brother were murdered in the Tower, by his direction, 
. is doubtful. The moſt probable opinion is, that they were clandeſtinely - 
* ſent abroad by his orders, and that the elder died, but that the younger 

N ſurvived, and was the fame who was well known by the nanie of Perkin 

d - Warbeck. Be this as it will, the Engliſh were prepoſſeſſed fo ftrongly 
4 Againſt Richard, as being the murderer of his nephews, that the earl of 
985 Richmond who ſtill remained in France, carried on a ſecret. correſpond- 
d. ence with the remains of Edward IV. s friends, and by offering to marry 
1 bis eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to invade. England at the bead of 

3 7 abbur 2000 forei troops; but they were ſoon joined by 7000 KEngliſi 
Is: aud Welch. A . between him and Richard, who was at the head of 


15, ooo men, enſued at Boſworth-field, in which Richard, after diſplay- 


n- _ ng moſt aſteniſning acts of perſonal valour, was killed, having been firſt 
u. abandoned by a main diviſion of his army, under lord Stanley and bis 
ad We oo RE re d ow” wg 
5 There can ſcarcely be a doubt but that the crimes of: Richard have 

n. been exaggerated by hiſtorians. He was exemplary in his diſtributive 
be + Juſtice; He kept a watchful eye over the great barons, whoſe oppreſons 

thy | Phe aboliſhed; and was &, father to the common people. He founded the 
a 
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Y of heralds ; an inſtitution, which, in his time, was found neseſ :- 
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A 


ſary to prevent diſputes among great families. Duridg bis reign; ſhort a» 


| | 1 


it was, we have repeated inſtances of his relieving cities and corporations 
that had gone into decay. He was remarkable for the'encouragement of 


the hardware manutactures of all kinds; and for preventing their being 
imported into England, no fewer than ſevetity-zwo; different kinds being 
prohibited importation by one act. He was the firſt Euglimm king who 
appointed a conſul for the ſuperintendency of Engliſh commerte abroad; 


one Strozzi being nominated tor Piſa, with an income of the fourth part 


of one per cent. on all goods of Engliſhmen imported to, of exported 


from thence. I thall not enter into the ſubje& of the conceru he had in 
the ſuppoſed murder of his two nephews, but only obſerve; that the tem- 
rizing parliament, by baſtardizivg them, cut them off from the ſuoceſ- 


Non of the crown. 


Though the ſame act of baſtardy affeQed the daughters, 8 : 


tons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſet! upon the legitimacy of 


the princeſs Elizabeth. eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. and who, as had been 


| before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, earł of Richmond, thereby 
uniting both houſes, which heppay. put an end to the ways ms bloody wars 
between the contending houſes of York and Lancaſter. Henry, however, 


reſted his right upon conqueſt, and ſeemed: to pay little regard to the ad- 


vantages of his marriage. He was the moſt ſagacious monarch that ever 


| Had reigned in England.; but, at the fame time, the moſt jealous of his 
2 ; for he ſhut up the earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Clarence, 
rother to Edward IV. a cloſe priſmmer in the Tower, though he was but 


2 


à⁊ boy, and though nothing was alleged againſt him but his propinquity 
5 ods of Y q Felt 1 


erk. He was the who inſtituted that guard called 
Feomen, which ſtill ſubſiſts, and in imitation of re he gave 


an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges afſumed by the barons, 
in aboliſhing liveries and retainers, by which every malefactor could ſhel- 


ter himſelf from the law, on aſſuming a nobleman d livery, and attend - 
Ing his perſon. Some rebellions happened in the beginning of his reign, 
but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed ; as was the impoſture of Lambert Simnel, 
| who pretended to be the impriſoned earl of Warwick: Simnel was taken 
_ Priſoner, and after being employed in the king's kitchen, was made one 
of his falconers. 'The Te Wwe court of flar-chamber owed its original to 
Henry; but, at the ſame time, it muff be acknowledged, chat he paſſed 


many acts, eſpecially for trade and navigation, that were highly for the 


benefit of his ſubjects. They expreſſed their gratitude by the great ſup · 
plies and benevoltnees they forded him, and, as a finiſnhing ſtroke to t 
feudal tenures, an act paſſed by which the barons and gentlemen of landed. 


_ licences 8 8 5 "= Ga FS 
This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt important 
that ever paſſed in an Englith parliament, though its tendency ſeeras 
only to have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the increaſt 
of trade, and the diſcovery of America, had broken with irreſiſtible 

' force into England, and monied property being chiefly in the hands of 


Intereſt were at liberty to ſell and mortgage vheir lands, without fines os 


the commons, the eſtates of the barons became theirs, but without an 


_ of their dangerous privileges; and thus the baronial powers were ſoon. 
n 5 | port lnti | 


Henry, after encountering and furmounting many-difficulties both in 
OY 


France and Ireland, was attacked in the effion of his throne by 2 
' . . young: man, one Perkin Warbeck, who. pretended: to be the . 7 
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York, fecond ſon to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's fiſter. ' We ſhall not follow the adven- 
tures of this young man, which were various and uncommon ; but it is; . 
certain that many of the Engliſh, with the courts. of France and Scot- 
land, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry endeavoured to 
prove the death of Edward V. and his brother, but never did it to the 
public ſatis faction; and though James IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin 
out of his dominions, being engaged in a treaty of marriage with Hen- 
ry's oldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in which he 2 2 
an diſmiſſed him, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke o 
York, eſpecially as he refuſed to deliver up his perſon, which he might 
have done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin, after 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut + 
up in the Tower of London, from whence he endeavoured to eſcape 
4 with the innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hang- _ 
ed, and the earl beheaded. It is ſaid, that Perkin made a confeffion of 
his impoſtures before his death; but if he did, it might have been ex- 
torted from him, either 7 the hope of pardon, or the fear of torture. - 
In 1499, Hetiry's eldeſt ſon, Arthur prince of Wales, was married to 
the princeſs Catharine of Arragon, daughter to the king and queen of 
Spain, and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was Henry's reludtance to refund 
her great dowry, 200,000 crowns of gold, that he conſented to her be- 
ing married again to his ſecond ſon, then prince of Wales, an pretencs 
that the firit match had not been conſummated. Soon aſter, Henry's 
eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, was ſent with a moſt magnificent. 
train to Scotland, where ſhe was married to James IV. Henry, at the 
time of his death, which happened in 150%, the gad year of his age, 
and 24th of his reign, was poſſeſſed of 1,800,000. ſterling, which is 
equivalent to five millions at preſent ; ſo that he may be ſuppoſed to 
have been maſter of more ready money than all the kings in Kikops be= , 
fides poſſeſſed, the mines of Peru and Mexico being then only beginning 
to be worked, He was immoderately fond of repleniſhing his coffers, . 
and often tricked his A to grant bim ſubſidies for foreign alli- 
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ances, which he intended not to purſue. 


4 I have already mentioned the vaſt alteration which happened in tha 5 
1 conſtitution of England during Henry VII.“ feign. His exceſſive love off 
the money, and his avarice was the probable reaſon why he did not become - 


| 
| , 
« of maſter of the Weſt Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from ! l 
id Columbus, whoſe propoſals being rejected by Henry, that great man Rl 
ages applied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery of a a YM 
1 new world in the year 1492, which he effected akier a paſſage of thirty: K 
40 ree days, and took poſſeffion of the country in the name of the king 
155 and queen of Spain. Henry however made ſome amends by encouragg 
iſe ing Cabot a Venetian, who diſcovered the main land of North America |. 
Me in 1498 ; and we may obſerve to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, A 
5 7 in order to promote commerce, he lent to merchants fumg of money | F 
is 0 | Without intereſt, when he knew that their ſtock. was not ſufficient fr | | 
_ thoſe enterprizes which they had in view. From the proportional prices, '- | 1 
ſoon of lying, produced by Madox, Fleetwood, and other writers, agricul - j f 
: Lure and breeding of cattle muſt have been prodigiouſly advanced before 1 
gk enry's death ; an inſtance of this is given in the caſe of lady Apne,; : 07 : 1 
yy 4 8 fiſter zo Henry's queen, who had an allowance of 20s. per week for her” ©... * 
_ exhibition, fuſtentation, and convenient diet of meat and drink; alſs, > op q 
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for two gentlewomen, one woman child, one gentleman, one yeomam 
and three grooms (in all eight perſons), 511. 118. 8d. per annum, for 
their wages, diet, and clothing; and for the maintenance of ſeven 
horſes, 161. gs. 4d. 7. . for each horſe 21. 28. od. I yearly, money being 
ſtill x 4 times as weighty as our modern filyer coin. Wheat was that year 
no more than 38. 4d. a quarter, which anſwers to 5s. of our money, 
_ conſequently it was about ſeven times as cheap as at preſent ; ſo that had 
all other neceſſaries been equally cheap, ſhe could have lived as well as 
on 12601. 105. 6d, of our modern money, or ten times as cheap as at 
pPreſent. 3558 5 
The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceffion of 
Henry VIII. 150%, as in any European country, if we except Italy; 
and perhaps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than he bid 
on the exerciſe of royalty. Young, vigorous, and rich, without any 
rival, he held the balance of power in Europe; but it is certain that he 
neglected thoſe advantages in commerce, with which his father became 
too lately acquainted. Imagining he could not ſtand in need of a ſup- 
y, he did not improve Cabot's diſcoveries, and he ſuffered the Eaſt and 
feſt Indies to be engroſſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged 
him too much in the affairs of the continent, and his flatterers encou- 
- raged him to make preparations for the conqueſt of alt France. Theſe 
projects, and his eſtabliſling what is properly called a navy royal, for 
the permanent defenee of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure), led him 
into incredible expences. He was on all occafions the dupe of the em- 
* Max milian, the pooreſt prince in Europe; and early in his reign 
e gave himſelf alſo. entirely up to the guidance of the celebrated car- 
dinal Wolſey, who was the ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich, but educated at 
Oxford, and made dean of Lincoln by Henry VII. While involved in 
a war with France, his lieutenant the earl of Surry, conquered and 
killed James IV. of Scotland, who had invaded England ; and Henry 
became a candidate for the German empire, during its vacancy ; but 
. foon refigacd his pretenſions to Francis I. of France, and Charles of Au- 
_ firia, king of Spain, who was elected in 1519. Henry's conduct, in the 
long and bloody wars between thoſe princes, was directed by Wolſey's 
views upon the 22 which he hoped to gain by the intereſt of 
Charles ; hut finding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his maſter to 
.. declare. himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the battle of 
Pavia. Henry, however, continued to be the * of all parties, and 
to pay great part of their expences, till at laſt he was forced to lay vaſt 
- burdens upon his ſubjects. | %% i i le ug » 


ol 
* 


Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, ' 
and the champion of the popes and the Romiſh church. He wrote a 
book againſt Luther, of the Seven Sacraments,” about the year 1521, 
for which the pope gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which 
his ſuccefſors retain to this day; but about the. year 1527, he began to 
have ſome ſcruples with regard to the validity of his marriage with his 
brother's widow. . I ſhall not ſay, how far on this occaſion he might be 
influenced by ſcruples of couſcience, or averſion tothe queen, or the 
_ charms of the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, whom 
nue married, before he had obtained from Rome the proper bulls of di- 
. __ .-* yorce from the pope, The difficulties he met with in this proceſs, ruined 
Wolley, who died heart-broken, after being ſtript of kis immenſe power 


4 


* v * 


the church of Rome, and to bring about à reformation; in which, how- 
ever, many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions were retained. Henry 
never could have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his 
deſpotic diſpotition, which broke out on every occaſion. Upon a flight 


? Auſpicion of his queen's inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he cur off 
. her head in the Tower, as gr" to death ſome of her neareſt relations; 
9 and in many reſpects he acted in the moſt arbitrary manner, his wiſhes, 
however unreaſonable, being too readily. complied. with, in conſequence 
c of the ſhaweful-ſervility of his parliaments, The diſſolution of the re- 
; ligious houſes, ànd the immenſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing 
1 all the eccleſiaſtical property in his kingdom, enabled ham to give full 
V ſcope to his ſanguinary diſpoſition; ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent 
blood of England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and ſeldom any long time paſſed 
5 without being marked with ſome illuſtrious victim of his tyranny.— 
4 Among others, was the aged counteſs - of. Saliſbury, deſcended immedi- 
1 _ ately from Edward IV. and mother. to eardinal Pole; the marquis of 
3 Exeter, the lord Montague, and others of the bBod royal, for holding 
A a correſpondence with that eardinũllll. 
A His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman: of fortune 
5 and family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world. His 
* fourth wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves. e difliced her ſo 
5 much, that he ſcarcely bedded. with her, and obtaining a divorce, he 
0 ſuffered her to reſide in England on a penſion of zool. a year. His 
SY fifth wife was Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe 
ay head he cut. off for ante-nuptial incontineney. His laſt wife was queen 
To Catharine Par, in whoſe poſſeſſion he died, after ſhe had narrowly eſcaped. 
11 being brought to the ſtake for her religious opinions, Which favoured 
ry the reformation, . inereaſed with his years, and was nom 
put exereiſed promiſcuouſly on Proteſtants and Catholies, He put the bravg 
885 eatl of Surry to death without a crime being e against him; and 
the -bis father, the duke, of Norfolk, mult have ſu exed the next day, had 
y's de not been ſaved by Henry's own death, in 1547, in the ih year of 
9 _ hisage, aud the 38th of his reignnñ?:êr:ꝑ np. 
to The ſtate. of England, during the reign. of Henry VIII. is, by tbe 
» of ' help of printing, too well known: to be enlarged upon bers. His atten- 
and © tion to the naval ſecurity of England is highly corlunendable; and it is 
vaſt | _ Certain that he employed the unjuſt and arbitrary power be frequently 
ns allumed, in many reſpects fon the glory and intexeſt of his ſubjects, 
ion, Without enquiring into his religious motives, it muſt be candidly con- 
e 3 toſſed, that had the reformation gone through all the forms-preſcribed. by 
4215 tte laws, and the courts of juſtice, ir; ptably never could have talen 
ich place, or at leaſt not for many years; and whatever Henry's perſonal 
1 to _ erimes or failings might have been, the partition he made of the church's 
ils. property among his courtiers and favourites, and thereby reſcuing it 
| he | from dead hands, undoubtedly promoted the preſent greatneſs of Eng- 
the land. With 5 a to learning and the arts, Henry Was a generous en- 
hom  Ccourager of both. He gave à penſion to Eraſmus, which is another 
F di- name for e ſcle. He brought to England, encouraged, and pro- 
ined * tedted Hans Holbein, that excellent painter and architect; and in his 
ower keign noblemen's houſes began to have the air of Italian magnificence 
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2A perplexing, though. nice conjuncture of affairs, it is well known, 
induced Henry at laſt to throw oft all relation to, or dependence upon, 


and regularity. He was a conſtant and genergus friend to Cranmer; 
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and though he was, upon the whole, rather whimfical than ſettled in 
his own principles of religion, he advanced and encouraged many who 
became afterwards the inſtruments of a more pure reformation. - 

In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh. \Wales 
was united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into a 
kingdom, and Henry took the title of king inſtead of lord of Ireland. 
Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's 
death; and after ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled in the 
perſon of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector, and 
duke of Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the reformation, and 
bitter enemy to the ſee of Rome. Much of the popiſh leaven, how- 
ever, ſtill remained in the council, which was embroiled at once wit! 
France and Scotland. The protector marched with an army into Scot- 
land, to force that people to give their young queen Mary, only ehild 
of james V. in marriage to Edward, with a view to unite the two king- 
-doms ; a meaſure Which the late king had recommended with his dying 
breath to his executors. The protector defeated the Scots at Pinkey, 
but the match never took place; and the factions now forming againſt 
the protector, abliged him to return with his army to England. His 
own brother, who had married the queen dowager, was at the head of 
His enemies; and ſne dying, h a his addrefles to the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, aſterwatds queen. This gave a handle to ee, to bring 
his brother, who was lord adibiral; to the block, where he loſt his head. 

- The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not ef- 
fected without many public diſturbances. The common people, during 
the reigns of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief the 
had from s and religious houſes, and being ejected from their ſmall 
corn - growing farms, had often taken arms, but had been as often ſuppreſſed 
by the government; and ſeveral of theſe inſurrections were Seen in 
this reign. - A war, which was not very happily managed, broke out 
with Scotland; and the ee who was upon the whole a weak, but 
eonſeientious man, was ſo intent updn religion, that e er 
from the help of ſtate, and then loſt his head upon a ſcaffold, by a fac- 
tion formed cqually of Papiſts and pretended Proteſtants. Dudley, who 
was created duke of Northumberland, then took the lead in the govern- 
men, and drove Edward, who, though young, meant extremely well, 
nnd was a ſincere Proteſtant; into many impolitic acts; ſo that, upon the 
| whole, England made but an inconfi rable figure in this reign, com- 
pared with what it bad done at other periods © © 
The reformation, however, went on rapidly, bang © "the zeal of 
Cranmer, and sthers, ſome of them foreign divines. In ſome caſes, 
particularly with regard to the princeſs Mary, they loſt fight of that mo- 
deration, which the reformers had before ſo ſtrongly recommended; and 
ſome cruel ſunguinary executions, on account of religion, took place. 
Edward's youth excuſes him from blame, and his charitable endowments, 
as Bridewell, and St. Thomas's hoſpitals, and alſo feveral ſchools which 
till exiſt and flouriſh, new the goodneſs of his heart. He died of a 
deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th year of his age, and the 7th of 


His reign. B. . i 3353 
Edward, on his death-bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a 
very unconſtitutional will, for he ſet aſide his fiſter Mary from the ſuc- 
ceffion, which was claimed by lady Jane Grey; daughter to the duchefs 
of Suffolk, younger fiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had 
| ſearcely reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and age 
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ver, and the other, ſpringing gut of the mother's womb from th the flake 
” as ſhe burned, thrown a OA of ate fre.” Several alſo died in priſon, 
ho ind many were otherwiſe er 1 treated. 
| Elizabeth, daughter to ry VIII. by Anne Boleyn, mounted the 
it throne under the moſt diſcouraging ieumſtances, both ac home and a- 
55 |- road. Popery was the e ſtabliſhed teligion e s her title to the 
<2 | (crown, 9 acequnt the circumſtances atte ing her mother s marriage 
5 | 7 diſputed by Mary queen, of Scots, grandchild. to Henry 
* : VII agg. ughter, and wife dc the dauphin of France; and Mo 
7 | ally, ſhe had on the continent was Philip king of Spain, who was the li 
ny and foul, of the popith cayſe,-both abroad and in England. Elizabeth 
. ne no more than 25 you gf age at the time of ber ag guration; 1 
. he ſufferings under her bigoted fiſter, joined to uf r e 
ce. ing, had taught her caution and policy, a and ſhe ſoon. conquered a 1 
wid  iculties, To mention every glorious action of her reign, would | 
i 1 bounds ; I ſhall t erefore here only touch on the great lines of 
1 gox pt. | 
of In N religion ſhe ſucceeded with þ ſurpriſing facility ; 4 for in ber 
7 Hirſt, parliament, in 1559, the laws eſtahliſhing al were repealed, her 
act ſupre remac CY was a and an act of uniformity pa ed ſoon after. And 
1 g It is . oo beneficed elergymen in . only about 
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ſhe took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, and formed a pa 

there, by which Mary, now become the widow ef Francis II. of Erance, 
was obliged ro reuounce, or rather to ſuſpend her claim. Elizabeth, 

not contented. with this, ſent troops and money, which ſupported: the 
Scotch malecontents, till Mary's unhappy marriage with lord 2 


and then with Bothwell, the ſuppoſed murderer of the former, abd her 
other miſconduct and misfortunes, drove Her to take refuge in Elizabeth's 
dominions, where ſhe had been often promi ſed a ſafe and an honourable aſy- 
lum. It is well known how unfaithf FElizabeth was to this profeſſion of 
"friendſhip, and that ſhe decained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in Eng- 
land, then brought ber to a ſham trial, pretending that Mary aimed at the 
"crown, and, withgur ſufficient proof of her guilt, cut off her head; an 
tly tarniſhed the glories “ 
As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed, in fact, the main 
buſineſs of her TON they exhibit: different 'ſeenes of wonderful 
events, partly arifing from her pn maſterly conduct, partly from the fas 
; 2 4 _ ſtateſmen, and partly from the intrepidity of her forces by 
2 af an 2 g * 8 a | vs II PE gg f EW Ss NO 
*F The ſame Philip, who had been the huſband of her late fiſter, upon Eli- 
kzabeth's acceſſion to the throne, offered ro marry her, but ſhe dexterouſly 
' avoided his addrefles ; and by a train of ſkilful negociations between her 
.. court and that of France, ſhe kept rhe balance of Europe ſo undetermine 
that ſhe bad leiſure to unite her people at home, and to eſtabliſh an excel - 
lent internal policy in her dominions. She ſometimes ſupported the pro- 
2 of France, agalüſt thęir perſecuting princes and the eg and 
me ſometimes er dukes of Apjop. and Alencon, brothers of the 
French king, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that one or other of them ſhould be 
"Her huſband ; by which ſhe kept, that court, who dreaded Spain, at the 
"Time time in ſo good humour with her- government, thaf it ſhewed-po re- 
ſentment when the cut off queen Mary's hade. 
When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's arts, which 
had amuſed and þaffled him in every quarter, it is well known that he 
made uſe of the immenſe ſums he drew From Peruand Mexico, in equippin 


the moſt formidable armaryent that perbaps ever had been put to ſea, and 
.  *a numerous army of veterans, under the'prince of Parma, the beſt cap- 


rain of that age; and that he procured a papal bull for abſolving Eliza- 
-beti®s ſuhjects from their allegiance, No reader can be ſo uninformed as 
to be ignorant of the conſequences, that the largeneſs of the Spaniſh 
"ſhips \proyed difadvaritageous to them 'on the''ſeas where they engaged; 
that the lord admiral} Howard, and the brave ſea-officers under him, en- 
pines beat, and chaſed the Spaniſh fleet for ſeveral days; and that the 
Teas and tempeſts finiſhed the deſtruction which the Engliſh arms had be- 
un; and that few of the Spaniſh ſhips recovered their ports. Next to the 
- admiral, lord Howürd of Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, captain Haw- 
'kins, and captain Frebiſher, diſtinguiſſied themſelves againſt this for- 
midable invaſion, in which” the Spamards are'faid to have loft 81 ſhips of 


war; large and ſmall, and 14,500 men. . | 
F Elizabeth. had for ſome time ſupported the revolt of the Hollanders 


"from Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, who 
ated as e rc ip the Low-Countries. Though Leiceſter, 
a er meaſures were ſo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabliſped 
their independency vpon Spain; and then ſhe ſeat forth her fleets under 
Drake, Raleigh, the carl of Cumberland, and other gallant payal officers, 
1 : J 88 e CEE. py 3 9 ; into 
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ment. She ſupported the proteſtants in Germany againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, of 5 Philip, king of Spain, was the head. She cruſhed. 
the papiſts in her on domiaions for the lame reaſon, and made à farther 
1 in the church of England, in which ſtars it has remained ever 
finde. In 1600 the "Engliſh Eaſt-Indla company received its firlt for- 
wation, that trade being then in the hands of the Portugueſe (in conſe- 
quence of their having firſt diſcovered the paſſage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Vaſco de Gama, in the reign of Henry VII.), who at 
that time were ſubjects to Spain; and factaries were eſtabliſhed in China, 
apan, India, Amboy na, Java, and Sumatra. „„ 
©" Before queen Elizabeth's reign, the kings” of England bad 6 alk 


C 


courſe to the city of Antwerp for voluntary loans: and their credit was 
h low, that, beſides the exprhitant intereſt of 10 or 12 per cent. they were 
Io obliged to make the city of London join in the ſecurity. © The trade to 
's Turkey was begun about 1593 and that commerce was immediatel) con- 
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| oy to a company by queen Elizaberh, Before that. time, the Grand 
4 | Signior had always conceived England to be a dependent province. of 
a. France. About 1590 there were in London four-perſons only rated in the 

* ſubſidy book ſo high as/qool. In 1967 chere were fopnd, om enquiry, 
5 77 . London,” of whaty” 43538" were .. 
mm ECT YT ˙ ⅛¼—T—-: nat 2, 8 
he diſguiſed it; for ſhe was far from being a friend to-perfonal nd > 
5 the was guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt the moſt ſacred rights of 
We 'Engliſhmen. * The ſevere ſtatutes againſt the puritans, debarring em of 
* liberty of canſcience; aud by which many ſuffered death, muſt be con- 

r demned. Before Lcloſe this ſhort account of her reign, I am to obſerve, 

of 5 that throu the practices of the Spaniards with the Iriſñn Roman ca= - 
_ tholics, ſne found great difficulty to keep that iſland in ſubjection, and at 
the time of her death her government there had gone into great dit 1 85 ö 


„„ ð / ON. V | 
We can ſcarcely require n ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to be 
tired. of Elizabeth, than the joy teſtified-by all ranks at the acceſſion of 
her ſucceſſor, notwithſtanding the long, inveterate animoſities between 5 
the two kingdoms; James was fur from being deſtitute of natural „ 
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Eo” rament ; but he received wrong i ns of the office, 
So gore high a5 e his. own dignity, learn: ing, and 2 t · 
lents. 3 his misfortune chat be mounted the Engliſh throne under 

full conviction that he was entitled to all the . e powers that 
Bad been occaſionally exerciſed by Elizabeth and the houſe of Tudor; 
and whack N cauſes had N the e- from oppofing with 
| be nation had been wearied and exhauſted by the long 

ET aus between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, in the 

: — which, the ancient nobility were in great part cut off; and. the 

were inclined to endure much, rather than again Es, themſelves 

J the miſeries of civil war. Neither did James make any allowance for 

' {rhe glories of Elizabeth; which,” as I haye obſerved, diſguiſed her moſt 

a arbitrary acts; and none for the free, liberal ſentiments, which the im- 

n of knowledge, and learning had diffuſed through England. It 

rhaps, 195 Point out the vaſt increaſe of property through 

2 1 A. gation, which enabled the Engliſh at the ſame time to defend 
their liberties. James's firſt attempt of great conſequence was to effect an 

uon between gland and Scotland ; but though be failed in this through 

: dhe averfioh of the Englim to that meaſure, on account of bis loading his 

teh courtiers with ith and honours, he ſhewed no violent _ 
ment at che dilappointment. It was an advantage to him at the beginning 
of bis. reign, that the courts of Rome and Spain were thought to be bis 
ogra "and this opinion was increaſed by the Fiſcoyery and defeat of 
e Pee 0 | of this work, of the .obli- 
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nis was a ſcheme of the 5 to cut one blow the lords 
and co ano meal he wan exe I at the 
and pribce of Wales ny oy be preſent. The manner of enliſting any new ig 
2 —— * and adminiſtering: the ſcrament 3 . dreadful f 3 ine 
ing religiouſly kept near eighteen :mont was happily diſcovered in the follow 
. About ten days before the long xviſhed for m — of ten a Roman 
Whale peer 9 1 a N. r, vrh which Jag been delivere to 4 . . 
known hand, carne 2 to oil off his attendance on .parli; oy at that 
Dime; but hich 6 ion. The nobleman, 9 he con- 
2 letter as anne no kn _ 2 to eee and ridicule” him, thought prope 
lay ĩt before the king, — . with more attention, 
& ſome us contrivance and it was judged advife let 
_ _ InſpeR all the vaull bs: the houſes e N ſears was. purpoſely 
delayed till the night immediately p 5 * a jultice of peace 
was _ with proper attendants, an 4 fond A door of the bref 1 the upper 
F .one/Fawkes, who had vr finiſhed all his tions, he immedate 

ſept; aniputalens Smeg as was Ye; 4 _ 1 ek 

' y con aggots * maten, 
every thing proper ſor e fre to the train, were found in La pooket, my 
- connfepance N his Lavage IT tion, and who, after 1 'S that he . 
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number of knights af Nova Scotia, each to pay ſueh a ſum 
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bac, he laid the foundations of great national advantages. That his. pe- 


dantry;was;.rigiculous, cannot be denied; and it is certain that he had 
no juſt ideas ot the Engliſh conſtitution and liberties, which led him into 
many ahſurd diſputes with his parliament; and he and his miniſters wens 
continuafly e e ways to raiſe money, as by monopolies, bene- 
volences, loans, and other illegal methods. Among other expedients, he 
ſold the titles of baron, viſcount, and earl, at a certain . 
tuted a new order ef knights baronets Which was to be-hereditar oP 
Which each pie i 8 
His pacific reign Was a ſeries of theological conteſts with ecclefiaſtical 
caſuiſts, in which he proved himſelf more of a theologian than. prince, 


and in 1617; he attempted to [eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, but the = 


« 


motive-his.love of peace proceeded, it was eventually productive of many 
bleſſings to England; 10 though his perpetual negociations have given 
riſe to much ſatire againſt his perſon and government, yet any were leſs 
expenſive and deſtructive to his people than any wars the could have en- 
2 into. 8s relied to the Dutch their ee 4 ras upon diſ- 
charging part of the mortgage that was upon them; but he procured from 
e e acknowledgment of their independency.: 
James gave his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, in - marriage to the 
Elector Palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and he 
ſoon after aſſumed the crown of Bobemia. The memory of James has 


zeal of the people baffled his deſign. e from what 


been much abuſed for his tame behaviour, after that prince. had Joſt his 


kingdom and electorate by the imperial arms; but it is to be obſerved, 
that he always oppoſed his ſon- in- law's aſſuming the eron of Bohemia; 
that had he kindled a war to reinſtate him in that and his electorate, he 
probably would have ſtood ſingle in the ſame, excepting the feeble and 
uncertain aſſiſta hee he might have received from the elector's dependents 
and friends in Germany. Nothing. however, is. more certain, that that 
James furniſhed the elector with large ſums of money to retrieve them, 


and that he actually raiſed a regiment of 2200 men under Sir Horage - 


Vere, who carried them over to Germany, where the Germans, under 
the marquis of Anſpach, refuſed to ſecond: them againſt Spinala the 
Spaniſh general, and that the elector hurt his own cauſe hy not giting 
the brave count Mansfield the command of his troops inſtead of Anſpach. 
James has been greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality to favourites. 
His firſt was Robert Carr, a private Scotch : gentleman, Who was raiſed 
to be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet. He married the counteſt ef 
Eſſex, who had obtained a divorce from her huſband, and Was with ber 


found guilty of - poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower zubee 


James, contrary, as is ſaid, to a ſolemn oath he made, ned them 
both. His next favourite was George Villiers, a private iſh gentle 
man, who, upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was admitted to an unuſual ſhare erf 
favour and familiarity with his ſovereign. James had at that time 
formed a ſyſtem of policy for attaching himſelf intimately: to the court ef 
Spain, chat it might affiſt him in recovering the Palatinate; and ta this 
ſyſtem he had ſacrificed. the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on à charge of 
having committed hoſtilities againſt the-Spaniſh ſeitlements in the Weſt 
Indies. James having loſt his eldeſt ſon, Henry prince of Wales, .mho 
had an invincible antipathy to a Pu match, threw his eyes upon the in- 
fanta'of Spain, as a proper wife for his ſon Charles, who had ſucceeded = 
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brought Buckingham to the block. 
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t e e e ee per, who was equally a favourite with the 
Fon as with the father, fell in with the prince's romantig humour, and 
- againſt the king's will, they travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where a moſt 
ſolemn farce of courtſhip was played; but the prince returned without 
-his bride, and had it got been for the royal partiality in his favour, the 


* 


carl of Briſtol, who was then ambaſſador in Spain, would probably have 


James was al this wbile perpetually jarring with bis parliament, whom 
| en not perſuade to furniſh money pig to his — : and at loft 
. he agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter to 
L | y the Great of France. James died 
before the completion of this match ; and it is thought that had he lived, 
he would have diſcarded: Buckingham. His death happened in 1625, in 
the 59th year of his age, after a reign over England of twenty- two years, 
Asto the progrefy of the arts and learnin under his reign, it "8 been -al- 
ready deſcribed. James encouraged and employed that excellent painter 
Sir 8 Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo jones, who reſtored” the pure 
taſte of architecture in England; and in his reign, poetical genigs, though 
not much encouraged at court, arrived at its vertical point. Mr. Mid. 
dleton alſo at this time projected the conveying water into the city from 
Hertfordſhize by means of pipes, which is now called the New River. - 
Charles I. was unfortunate in his marriage with the princeſs Henrietta 


Maria. He ſeems at firſt yo have been but a cold lover; and he quarrelled 
with, and ſent back her favourite attendants a few: days after: her arrival 


n England. But ſhe ſoon acquired a great aſcendangy over him; for ſhe 
was high · ſpirited and artful. She diſdained and diſliked every tbing that 
was incompatible in government with her Italian and arbitrary education, 
and was a diſagreeable wife, notwithſtanding her huſband's ſubmiſſion 
and tenderneſs. The ſpirit of the people had forced the late king into a 
breach with Spain, and Charles carly ave ſuch indications- of his par- 
:-mality for Buckingham, aad his own deſpotic temper, that tlie parliament . 
was remiſs'in furniſhing him with money for carrying on the war, In a 


mort time Buckingham perſuaded Charles to take the part of the F rench 


Hugonots, in their quarrel with that crown. They were ſo ill ſupported, 
that Rochelle was reduced to extremity, by which the proteſtant intereſt 


received an irrecoverable blow in France. The blame of all the public 
- miſcarfiages and diſgraces was thrown, by the almoſt unanimous voice 
both of the parliament and people, upon the favourite; but he ſheltered 
_ himſelf from their veogeance under the royal protection, till he was aſ- 


© faſlinated by one Felton, a ſubaltern officer, as he was ready to embark = 


-for the relief of Rochelle, which ſoon after ſurrendered to cardinal Rich- 


* : 
- „ 


be d h of the duke of Buckingham, which happened in 1628, did 
not deter Charles from bis arbitrary proceedings, which the Engliſh pa- 
© * riots in that enlightened age, juſtly conſidered as fo; many acts of tyranny. 


He, without authority of parliament, laid arbitrary impoſitions upon 


 * "rrade, Which were refuſed td be paid by many of the merchants and 


members of the houſe of commons. Some of them were impriſoned, and 
the judges were checked for admitting them to bail. The houſe af com- 


mons reſented — proceedings by drawing up à proteſt, and denying 


admittance to th tleman-uſher of the black rod, who came to adjourn 
them, till it was finiſhed. This ſerved only to widen the breach, and the 


| king difſalved the parliament ; after which he exhibited information 
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againſt nine of the moſt eminent members, amang u hom tas che greie 
Mr. Selden, who was as much diſtinguiſhed by his love of hberty, as by. 
bis uncommon erudition. They objected to the juriſdiction of th ccurt, 
but their plea was over- ruled, and they were ſent to priſon during che 
king's pleaſure. 2 OP TO TIL OAT 
Ker thing now operated towards the deſtruction of Charles. The 
commons would vote no ſupplies without ſome redreſs of the national 
grievances ; upon which Charles, preſuming on what had been praQtiſed 
in reigns when the principles of liberty were imperfectly, or not all un- 


deritood, levied money upon monopolies of falt, ſoap, and ſuch neceſ- *— . 
_ faries, and other obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood, and raiſed 
various taxes without authority of parliament. | 


His government becom- 
ing every day more and more unpopular, Burton, a divine, Prynne, a 
lawyer, and Baſtwick, a phyfician, men of no great eminence. or abili-- 
ties, but warm and reſolute, publiſhed ſeveral 33 which gave offence 
to the cout, and which contained ſome ſevere ſtrictures againſt the ruling 
clergy. They were proſecuted for theſe pieces in the ſtar- chamber in 4 
dery arbitrary and cruel manner; and puniſhed with ſo much rigour, a6 


excited an almoſt univerſal indignation. againſt the authors of their ſuf- 


ferings. Thus was the government rendered ſtill more odious ; and un- 
fortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience into the hands of Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was as great a'bigot as himſelf, both in 
church and ſtate. Laud adviſed him to perſecute the puritans, and in 
the year 1637 to introduce epiſcopacy into Scotland. The Scots upon 
this formed ae connections with the diſcontented Englith, and invaded 
England, in Auguſt, 1640, where Charles was fo ill ſerved by his officers _ 
and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious peace with the 
Scots; but neither party being ſincere in obſerving the terms, and. 
Charles diſcovering that ſome of their great men had offered to thror 


' themſelves under the protection of the French king, he raiſed a freſh 


army by virtue of his prerogative. All his preparations, however, were 
baffled by the Scots, who made themſelves maſters of Newcaſtle and Dur- 
ham; and being now openly befriended by the houſe of commons, they 
obliged the king to comply with their demandes. 
Charles did this with ſo bad a grace, though he took a journey to Scot- 
land for that purpoſe, that it did him no ſervice; on the contrary, it en- 


couraged the commons to riſe in their demands. He had made Went- 


worth, earl of Strafford, a man of great abilities, preſident of the coun- 
eil of the North, and lord lieutenant of Ireland: and he was generally 
believed to be the firſt miniſter of ſtare, Strafford had been à leading 
member of the oppoſition to the court, but he afterwards, in conjunction 
with Laud, exerted himſelf ſo vigourouſly in carrying the king's deſporic 
ſchemes into execution, that he became an object of public deteſtation. 
As lord prefident of the North, as lord-lieutenant of Tretand,” and as a 
miniſter and privy-counſellor in England, he behaved in a very arbirrary _ 
manner, and was guilty of many actions of great injuſtice and oppreflion. 
He was, in conſequence, at length an the 22d of May, 1641, brought 


do the block, though much againſt the inclinations of the king, who was 


in a manner forced by the parliament and people to ſign the warrang for 

his execution. Archbiſhop Laud was alſo beheaded ; but his execution 

id dor rake place till a conk 

of January, 1643. | . 
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to that principality.” Buckingham, who was equally a favourite with thi 

Fon as with the def tell * the e eee = 
-againft the king's will, they travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where a mot 
-folemn farce of courtſhip was played; but the/ prince returned without 
bis bride, and had jit got been for the royal partiality in his favour, the 
earl of Briſtol, who was then ambaſſador in Spain, would probably have 
brought Buckingham tothe blog. 
James was al} this while perpetually jarring with bis parliament, whom 
de could not perſuade to furniſh money equal to his demands: and at laſt 
be agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter to 
Lewis XIII. and daughter to Henry the Great of France. James died 

before the completion of this match ; and ic is thought that had he lived, 
the would have diſcarded: Buckingham. His death happened in 1625, in 
the ggth- year of his age, after a reign over England of twenty-two years. 
As to the progreſt of the arts and learning under his reign, it has been al- 
ready deſcribed. James encouraged and employed that excellent painter 
Sir — Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo jones, who reſtored” the pure 
taſte of architecture in England; and in his rcign, poetical genias, though 
not much encouraged at cout, arrived at its vertical point. Mr. Mid. 
dleton alſo at this time projected the conveying water into the city from 
Hertfordſhize by means of pipes, which is now called the New River. - 
Charles I. was unfortunate in his marriage with the princeſs Henrietta 
Maria. He ſeems at firſt to have been but a cold lover; and he quarrelled 
with, and ſent back her favourite attendants a few days after her arrival 
in England. But ſhe ſoon acquired a great aſcendangy over him; for ſhe 
was high · ſpirited and artful. - She diſdained and diſliked every thing. that 
was incompatible in government with her Italian and arbitrary education, 
and was a diſagreeable wife, notwithſtanding her huſband's ſubmiſſion 
and tenderneſs. The ſpirit of the people had forced the late king into 8 
breach with Spain, and Charles e [ſuch indications of his par- 
tiality for Buckingbam, and his own deſpotic temper, that rhe parliament 
was remiſs in furniſhing him with money for carrying on the war. In a 
mort time Buckingham perſuaded Charles to take the part of the French 
Hugonots, in their quarrel with that crown. They were ſo ill ſupported, 
that Rochelle was reduced to extremity, by which the proteſtant intereſt 
received an irrecoverable blow in France. The blame of all the public 
oe ee eee e and diſgraces was thrown, by the almoſt unanimous voice 
both of the parliament and people, upon the favourite; but he ſheltered 
dbimſelf from their veogeance under the royal protection, till he was aſ- 
faſſinated by one Felton, a ſubaltern officer, as he was ready to embark 
4 — the relief of Rochelle, which ſoon after ſurrendered to cardinal Rich- 
be death of the duke of Buckingham, which happened in 1628, did 
not deter Charles from bis arbitrary proceedings, which the Engliſh pa- 
_ *rriots in that enlightened age, juſtly conſidered as fo: many aQts of tyranny. 
He, without authority of parliament, laid arbitrary impoſitions upon 
trade, which were refuſed ta be paid by many of the merchants and 
members of the houſe of oommons. Some of them were impriſoned, and 
the judges were checked for admitting them to bail. The houſe of com- 
mons reſented thoſe proceedings by drawing up à proteſt, and denying 
admittance to the gentleman · uſher of the black rod, who came to adjoun 
them, till it was finiſhed.” This ſerved only to widen the breach, and the 
king diſſolved the parliament; - after which he exhibited * 
1 )) Again 
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the againſt nine of the moſt eminent members, among hom was the great 
ind Mr. Selden, who was as much diſtinguiſhed by his lose of liberty, as by 
oft bis uncommon erudition, They objected to the juriſdiction of ene court. 
our WW but their plea was over-ruled, and they were ſent to priſom during the 
the king's pleaſure. * ! CEE, 
ave Try thing now operated towards the deſtruction of Charles. . The ; 
I commons would vote no ſupplies without ſome redreſs of the national 
om grievances ; upon which Charles, preſuming on what had been practiſed 
laſt in reigns when the principles of liberty were imperfectly, or not all un- 
0 derſtood, levied money upon monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, and ſuch neceſ- 
ied faries, and other obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood, and raiſed _ 
ed, various taxes without authority of parliament. His government becom- 
-m ing every day more and more unpopular,. Burton, a divine, Prynne, 2 
ars. lawyer, and Baſtwick, a phyſician, men of no great eminence, or. abili-- 
al- ties, but warm and reſolute, publiſhed ſeveral pieces which gave offence 
ter to the court, and which contained ſome ſevere ſtrictures againſt the ruling 
ure clergy. They were proſecuted for theſe pieces in the fſtar-chamber in, a 
ugh  tery arbitrary and cruel manner; and puniſhed with fo much rigour, as 8 
lic- - excited an almoſt uni verſal indignation againſt the authors of their ſuf- 1 
om ferings. Thus was the government rendered ſtill more odious; and un- 1 
1 fortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience into the hands of Laud, 1 
etta archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was as great a'bigot as himſelf, both in 1 
led church and ſtate. Land adviſed him to perſecute the purnans, and in 1 
val the year 1637 to introduce epiſcopacy into Scotland. The Scots upon 1 ; 
the this formed fecret connections with the diſcontented Engliſh, and invaded | l 3 
that England, in Auguſt, 1640, where Charles was fo ill ſerved by his officers _ 1 | 
ion, and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious peace wich the 18 
hon Scots; but neither party being ſincere in obſerving the terms, and ſ 
to g Charles diſcovering that ſome of their great men had offerzd to throw _ 0 1 
par- themſelves under the protection of the French king, he raiſed a freſh 8 
ent army by virtue of his prerogative. All his preparations, however, were i N 
na baffled by the Scots, who made themſelves maſters of Neweaſtle and Dur- 1 9 
nch bam; and being now openly befriended by the houſe of commons, they Wl; 
ted, obliged the king to comply with their demands. OO [1 
reſt  * Charles did this with ſo bad a grace, though he took a journey to Scot - 18 
blic land for that purpoſe, that it did him no ſervice; on the contrary, it en- 1 
9 couraged the commons to riſe. in their demands. He had made Went 1 
ered ' worth, earl of Strafford, a man of great abilities, preſident of the coun- 1 1 
al. al of the North, and lord lieutenant of Ireland: and he was generally bl 
dark believed to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate, Strafford had been à leading = 
ich- member of the oppoſition to the court, but he afterwards, in conjunction 1% 
885 with Laud, exerted himſelf ſo vigourouſly in carrying the king's deſpotie 1 
did | ſchemes into execution, that he became an object of public deteſtation. Wo 
488 As lord prefident of the North, as lord - lieutenant of Tretand,” and as a_ 1 
ny. miniſter and pri vy - eounſellor in England, he bebaved in a very arbitfarx 18 
pon manner, and was guilty of many actions of great injuſtice and oppreflion. = 
and He was, in.conſequence, at length an the 22d of May, 16gt, broughr 1 
and do the block, though much againft che inclinations of the king, who was 9 
m- in a manner forced by the parliament and people to fign the warrant for 1 
ying his execution. , Archbiſhop Laud was alſo beheaded; but his execution 1'Y 
Dun did not take place till a conſiderable time after that of Stratford, the ot 1 
ae JJ d oo 00. 8 
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y Ckarles had paſſed the petition of right 


which was intended by the parſiamenr'for the future ſecurity = 


| peers, on account of their conſtantly oppoſing the deſigus and bills of the 
, e lade the Eng li Kudos 1 till kept 
up A correſpondence with the diſcontented Scots. Charles was ill enough 


lord Kimbolton, 8 , Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hols 


- High treaſon againſt his people, and the commons rejected all the offers 
«x 4 make them. *The city of Tas eat the alarm, 
and received the accuſed members into its protection. The train-bands 
rere raiſed, and the mobs were ſo unruly that Charles removed from 
Whitehall to Hampton- court, and from thence into Yorkſhire, where he 
raiſed an army to face that which the parlament, or rather the houſe of 
commons, might TJ TE to, 
; a e Yap! many acts of tyranny and . of which the 
| King and his miniſters had been guilty, yet, when'the civil war 3 out, 
there were great numbers who repaired to the regal ſtandard. Many of 
e nobility and gentry were much attached to the crown, and conſidered. 
their own honours as Connected with it; 17 5 a great part of the landed 
. Intereſt was joined to the royal party. The parliament, however, took 
upon themſelves the executive power, and were favoured by moſt of the 
trading towns and corporations; but its great reſource lay in London. 
The king's genera? was the earl of Lindſey, 4 brave, but not an emer- 
nifing commander; bot he bad great dependebee en Bis nephems, the 
Princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons to the elector Palatine, by has ſiſter the 
princeſs Elizabeth... Ia the beginning of the war, the royal army had the 
ty, but in the progreſs of it, affairs took a very different turn. 
The earl of Efſex was made general under the arliament, and the firſt 
battle was fought at Edge-hill in Warwickſhire, the z zd of October 1642 
but both parties claimed the viftdry, though the advantage lay with 
Charles, for the parliament was ſo much diſtreſſed, that they invited the 
to come to their aſſiſtance, and they accordingly: entered England 
anew, with about_20,000' horſe and foot. Charles + Bin to remove 
the parliament to Oxford, where many members of both houſes met; but 
þ enemies were ſtill fitting at W. encintter, and continued to carry on 
ie war againſt him with great animofity. The independent party, which 
had ſcarcely before been thought of, began now to increaſe and. to g 580 
at Weſtminſter. They were averſe to the Preſbyterians, who till then 
| had conducted the war againſt the king, nearly as/miuch'as to the royaliſts; 
aud ſuch was their management, under the direction of the RN ae 


: 
; 1 1 
ba 


| Grondwell; tar odd d for « 
Mancheſter, and the heads of the Preſbyterian, from the parlianent's 


; Ine ad, 1644; where, throu rough the imprudence of prince Rupert, t 
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ſervice; ſuppoſing that mw were not for bringing che war I a ſpesdy 
end; or not for reducing the king too low, and for introducing Fairfax, 

who was an excellent r, but —— manageable, though a Pretbyterian,: | 
and ſome independent officers, In the mean while, the war went on withy 
reſentment and'loſs on both ſides. Two bartles were fought at Newbury, | 
one on Septernber-2oth, 1643, and the qther October 27, 1644 in whith 
the advantage inclined to the _ He had likewiſe many other ſuc- 
efſes ;- and having defeated Sir Willam Waller, he purſued the earl of 

Eſſex, who remained ſtill in command, into Cornwall; from whence he was” 
liged to eſcape ke ſea; but his infantry ſurrendered themſelves 1 | 

the $920 aliſts, though his cavalry. delivered themſelves by their valour. 
rſt fatal blow the king's army received, was at Marſton-moor, 


l army, of which were Killed; 
and 150% taken ionen. "This vier was owing ih yoo the —_— h 


and cariduR of Cromwell; and — it might have been retrie ved 
the ſucceſſes of Charles in the. Weſt, yet his whole conduct was 2 ſtrin 
of miſtakes, till OE laſt his affairs becanic irretrievable; It is true, many 
2338 b © larly one av Uxbridge, were ſet on fbot di | 

the war, che the preſbyterian panty would: hare agreed ws 
terms that very little bounded the King's prerogative. ' were out- 
vitted, and over - ruled by the independents, who were _ 5 
ſiffneſs, infincerity, and unamiable behaviour of Charles himſelf. | 
tort, the ind ats at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the . ar _ 


Weſtminſter, at Charles was not to be truſted,. whatever-his conceffions 
might be. From that moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſied into 


win. Sir Thomas Fairfax, whole facher, lord Fairfax, remained in the 
North, was at the head of the army, which was now new-modelled; ſo ; 
that Charles by piece-meal loſt all his towns and forts,- and was defeated 


dy Fairfax and Cromwell, at the deciſive battle of Naſeby, June 114, 
tft oP mos partly, as uſual; to the miſconduct of prince Rupert. Th by 5 


followed with freſh. misfortunes to Charles, who renred to O 1 


9 ihe wal y place where be thonght he could be ſafe. 


The role were then befieging Newark; and no good e e e 
ſublited between them and the Engliſh parliamentarians, but the be 8 
and moſt loyal friends Charles. had, chought it prudent to make cheir 8 


, 4 In this melancholy fituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe 


Oxford and came to the Scotch army before Newark, on May 2 : 
1646, upon a promiſe of protection The Scots, however, were ſo 1 3 
timidated,. by the reſolutions of the parliament at Weſtminſter; and in 


conlideratioin of 400, Ol. of their arrears to be paid, they put the per-. 


ſon of Charles Ha as hands of. the parlizment's FC produ-* 8 
bly not ſuſpecting the conſequences, 5 

The preſbyterians were now more . erey to make peace : 
with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to receive: - | 
laws from the army, and the independents, The army nowavowed their. 


intentions, They firſt by force took Charles our of the hands of che 8 


commiſſioners, June 4, ay „and then greading that à treaty might ſtill 


W with the impriſoned 41 of the preſbyterian mem 


voted the houſe o *perrs.to be — and that of the commons Sy 
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while Charles, who unhappily ptomiſed himſelf relief from toſt diſens 


tions, was carried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes cajoked by the = 


— Independents: with hopes of deliverance, but always narrowly watched. 


Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried; and he had been 
imprudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape; to put himſelf into 
colonel Hammond”s hands, the parliament's gövernor of the iſle of Wight. 


— freſh negociation was begun, and almoſt finiſhed, when the indepen- 
duents, dreading. the general diſpoſition of the people for 3 got 


- 


- 
- 


. of juſtice of their own 


| he retkined his arbitrary principles to the last, and t 


ſtrongly perſuaded of the infincerity of the king, once more ſeized upon 
his perſon,” brought him a priſoner to I ondon, egrried him before a court 
rot ing, and after an extraordinary trial his head 
was cut off, before his own. Pn hs at Whitehall, on the zoth of January, 
1648-9, being the 49th 8 his age, and 24th of his reign, 
Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and ſome have fuppoſed, 
that affliction had taught him fo much wiſdom and moderation, that had 


| he been reſtored to his throne he would have become ah excellent prince; 


but there is abundant reaſon to conclude, ' his 8 letters, that 
| al, t he wonld again 
have regulated his conduct by them, if he had been reinſtated in power. 


It is however certain, that, notwithſtanding the tyrannical nature of his 


1 
- 
— 


* 


# 
- 
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_erciſe of the common arts of life, | | 
their value. The furviving children of Charles, were Charles and 
James, who were luccefively | 

;  ceſter, who died ſoon after his brother's reſtoration, the princeſs Maty, - 
married ta the ptince of Orange, and mother to Wilham prince f 


that had ever been ſeen in | 6 
Scotland, and though he was there redueed to great diffieulties, be total. 
n defeated che Scots at the battles of Dunbar and Wopceſſer. The ſame 


— — — — — 


many in the courſe of the civil war, who had been his great opponents 


in- parliament; became converts to his cauſe, in which they loſt their 

lives and fortunes, We cannot reflect upon the great loſs. of lives, to 
the amount at leaſt of. 160,000 fighting men, during the fix years of the 
civil war, without being inclined to think that England was more popu- 


lous then, than it is how. Though. the hiſtory of that period has been 
minutely related, by writers of all parties, who had the very beſt oppor- 


' tunities to know the true ſtate of the nation, yet we do not find that the 
loſs of men had any-influence matey pra = nh or commerce, or the ex - 
proviſions rather ſunk than roſe in 


kings of England, Henry duke of Glou- 


Orange, who was afterwards king of England; and the princess 


Uentietta Maria, who was married to the duke of Orleans, and whoſe! 
1 5 e eee to Victor Amadeus duke of Savoy and king of 


As brougin Charles 0 the block,” were wen af difſeretit pe. 


| ſuaſions and principles, but many of them poſſeſſed moſt amazing abili- 


ties for government. They omitted no meaſure that could give a perpe- 
tual excluſion to kingly power in England; and it cannot be Ken, 
that, after they erected themſelves into 3 eommonwealth, they did pro- 


_ Joined by many of the preſſyterians, and both ies hated Cromwell 


and Ireton, though they were foreed to employ them in the reduction 8 


1 Ireland, and afterwards againſt the Scots, who had received Charles II. 


as their king. By cutting down the timber upon the royal domains, 
they produced, as it were 2 Wie, all at once, a fleet ſuperior to an) 
| . Their general, Cromwell, invaded. 


commoß- 
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_ vices would 


5 ont of their houſe. He next annihilated the council of ſtate, with whom 
; the executive power was lodged, and transferred the adminiſtration of 
+ government to about 149 perſons, whom he ſummoned to Whitehall, on 
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terror to the royaliſts, he h 


5 No king ever acted, either in England or Scotland, more ing ws os. "OY 
WM ſome reſpects than he did, yet no tyrant ever had fewer real friends, and 


title of king, Hiftorians, in drawing à character of Cromwell, have 
9 his fortung; but when we conſult his ſecretary Thurloe 
ff en 1 — 6 8 3 1 1 8 ith 3 | : oft 
l. MW = papers, the impoſition in a great meaſure vaniſhes. After a mal 
£2 he Be ortable uſurpation of four years, eight months, and thirteen days, 


3 th 
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* | ach court 6000 men, and Dunkirk 
bethg taken by. their afiſtance from the Spaniards, he took poſſeſfon of it. 

Finding that hif uſurpation gave as much diſcontent to his on party as 

ah th | ad thoughts of renewing the model of the con 


been impoſed upon by his amazing ſucceſs,” and dazzled by che luſtre of 
„ and other 


died on the zh of September, 1688, in the'6oth year of hie age. 

4 It is not to be denied that England acquired much more reſpect frum 
= foreign powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of Cromwell, 
han ſhe had been treated with fince the death of Elizabeth. This was 
great men who * republie, . _ 5 


4 8 


„. | eren thoſe fey threatened to oppoſe him, if he ſhould take upon him the 


* 
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liſhed, and who, as it were, inſtantaneouſly called forth the naval flfenyth 

of the kingdom. Neither they nor Cromwell had formed any fixed plan 
of legiſlation, and his ſafety was owing to the different fontiments of go- 
_ vernment, that prevailed among the heads of the republic. In the year 
1696, the charge u the ;public amounted ta one million three hundred 
thouſand pounds ; of wlürh a million went to the ſupport of the navy 

and army, and the remainder to that of the civil government. * In the 

2 year, Cromwell aboliſhed all tenures /x capite, by knight's ſervice, 


and the foccage in chief, and likewiſe the courts of wards and liveries. 
Several other grievances that had been complained of, during the late 
_ reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year the total charge, or public 
expence of England, amounted to two millions three hundred twenty-ſix 
_ thouſand nine hundred and eighty-ning pounds. The collections by aſ- 
. two millions, three hundred and ſixty- two thouſand pounds, four ſhil- 


Upon the whole it appears, that England, from the year 1648, to the 
. Fear 1658, was improved equally in riches and in power. The legal in- 
tereſt of money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a ſure ſymptom of in- 
oreaſing commerce. The famous and beneficial navigation act, that pal- 
ladium of the Englih trade, was now planned and eſtabliſned, and after - 
_ wards confirmed under Charles II. Monopolics of all kinds were abo- 
_ Hſhed, and liberty of conſcienoe to all ſects was granted, to the vaſt ad- 
Tantage of population and manufactures, which had ſuffered greatly by 
Laud's intolerant ſchemes having driven numbers of handicrafts to Ame- 
rica, and. foreign countries. Lo the above national meliorations we 
may add the modeſty and frugality introduced among the common peo- 
ple, and the citizens in particular, by which they were enabled to increaſe 
their capitals. It appears, however, that Cromwell, had he lived, and 
been firmly ſeitled in the government, would have broken through the 
ſober maxim of the republicans; for, ſome time before his death, he 
affected great magniſicence in his perſon, court, and attendants. He 
maintained the honour of the nation much, and in many inſtances inter- 
poſed eſfectually in favour of the Proteſtants abroad. Arts and ſciences 
were not much patronized, and yet he had'the good fortune to meet in 
_ the perſon of Cooper an excellent miniature painter, and his coins dne 
dy Simon exceed in beauty and workmanſhip any of that age. He ger- 
- tainly did many things worthy of praiſe, and as his genius and capacity 
led him to the choice of ſit perſons for the ſeveral; parts of adminiſtra- 
tion: ſo he paid fome regard to inen of learning, and particularly to 
moss entruſted with the care of youth at the univerſities. . | | 
The fate of Richa-d Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver as 
protector, ſuihctently proves the great difference there was between them, 
"25 t& ſpirit and parts in the affairs of government. Richard was placed 
in bis dignity by thoſe: who wanted to make tim the tool of their own 
| goverumert; and he was ſoon after driven, without the Teaft $ruggle or 


iS oppolitions into obſcurity. Ir is in vain for biſtoriand of any party to 
© aieribe the reitoration of Charles II. (who with his mother and brothers, 


| _ . . during the uſurpation, had lived abroad on 4 very precatiops ſubſiſtence) 
| dealous in promoting it, but it was effected by the general concurrence o 
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the-peopte, who fee to have thought that neither peace fror r | 
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5 ates. Gente Monk;- 4 man 0 military abilities, 5 51 no 
= ples excepting ſuch as ſerved his/ambition or intereſt, had the 4 
obſerve. this; and after tempotiz ing in various N ., being at the 
dead gf the army; he made the principal figure in reſtoring Charles It 
For this lie was created duke of Albemarle; confirmed in the 
of the army, and loaded with honours and/riches: ; 
Charles II. being reſtored in 1660 in the fiſt year. of un — 94 
ſeemed to have a real. deſire to promote his people's happineſs. U 
bis confirming the abolition of. all the feudul tenures, be reer ved - 
from the parliament a gift. of the exciſe: for hfe z and in this: 
coffee. and tea. are firſt mentioned, By: his long fefidence, and that 
of his ffiends abroad, he imported into England the eultufe-of many 
ele 2 vegetables; ſuch as that oſ alin gus, artichokes; canlifiowerss 
kinds of een peas, and ſallads. Under him, Jamaica, 
Wich {= been eonq uered dy the Engliſh under the aulpices of 
| Cromwell, was grearly ; improved, and made a ſugar ene The 
0 | 4 l Society was inſutell, 1 * 2 populaf acta reſpecting trade . 
A und colonization were In ſhort, Chart harles knew, and cultivars  - 
n- "Ty the true intereſts of up oli till he was: warped by pleaſureg 
1 and funk. in indolence ; failings that had the fame conſequences * 
deſpotiſm itſelf. He appeared to intereſt himſelf in the ſuffering 
of his citizetis,, when London was burnt down: in: 1666 and its bei 
rebuilt with. greater luſtre and oh&æeniences, is a proof of the increafe 
of her trade; but there were ng. bounds to. Charles's love of pleas = 
ſure, which led him into the moſt. extravagant expences. He * 
been ſeverely cenſured for ſelling Dunkirk: to ehe French king to 
lupply His neceſſities, after he ſquandered the immenſe ums 
him by parliament. J. he —— was: about 280, oocl- Age.” Wn 
3 in this, his conduct was. —_—_ defenſible thaw in his ſecree 
confietions: with France, which were of the moſt ſcandalous 2 
utterly. gue to the welfare of the kiggdonn,: ond ſuch as! muſt wh 
reſſect infamy on his memory. eee 
\ nn the evidences of his degeneracy 25 2 king, ann! ae ee 
way to the Neri claihour againſt the lord Clarendon, as 
the 5 0 adviſer of the ſale of Dunkirk Ja ma of extenſſye knows 
ledge, and great abilities, and more honeſt in his intentions than 
2 of his other winiitene but whom he ſaerificed ts the 1 
1 We hours. The firſt. Dutch War, which began ir 
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carried on wi h great reſolation and ſpirit under the duke 
c . through Charles's miſapplication:-of the public money 1 
ka had been granted. for the war, the Dutehy while & treaty"; 2 1 
Sap was depending at Broda, found meuns to inſult the royal: _ 9 
5 | 2 and, by failing up the Medway as far as Chatham, * deſtr ec "uh 
_ | a capital ſhips of war. Soon after this, a peace was eenelnde d . 


Breda hetzyeen Great Britain and the States General, for the preſervation 

of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and Sweden having een to the treaty, 
x 125 it — called the 2riple alli po ER ITY 
In 1671, Charies was fo ill adviſed as to folze' upon the eee Ro 
bankers, Which had been lent him at 81. per cent, and to ſhut: „„ 
up che Exchequer. This was an indefenſible ſtep; and Charles pre- 7 
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had almoſt proved fatal to that republic, for in this war, the Engtiff' 
| fleet and army acted in conjunction with thoſe of France. The duke of 
York commanded the Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed great gallantry in 
that ſtation. The duke of Monmouth, the eldeſt and favourite natural 
ſon of Charles, commanded 6000 Engliſh forces, who joined the French 
in the Low Countries; and all Holland muſt have fallen into the hands 
of the French, had it not been for the vanity; of their monarch Lewis 
XIV. who was in a hurry to enjoy his triumpł in his capital, and 
ſome very unforeſeen circumſtances. All confidence was 288 loſt be- 
tween Charles and his parliament, notwithſtanding the glory which 
the;Engliſh fleet obtained by fea againft che Dutch. The popular cla- 
- mour:-atJaſ-obliged Charles to give peace to that republic, in confidera - 
tion of 100, rel. Which was pad im. 
An ſome things Charles acted very deſpotically. He complained of 
the freedom taken with his rente in coffee-houſes, and ordered 
them to be ſhut up; but in à few days after they were opened again. 
Great rigour and ſeverity were exerciſed againſt the Preſb terians, 
and all other nonconformilts to epiſcopacy, whieh-was again ef ibliſhed . 
with a high hand in dcotland as well as England. His parliament ad- 
Areſſed him, but in vain, to make war: with France in the year 1677, 
for he was entirely devoted tu that crown, and regularly receiyed its 
maney as a pentioner, and hoped through its; influence” and power 
to be abſolute. it is not, however, to be denied, that the trade of 
England was now incredibly increaſed, and Charles entered into many 
- © vigorous meaſures; for its protection and ſupp ort. 
OCharles's connections in France gave him no merit in the eyes of 
His parliament, which grew every day more and more exaſperated 
againſt the French and the Papiſts; at the bead of whom was the 
. king's eldeſt brother, and preſumptive heir of the crown, the duke 
of York: Charles dreaded the proſpect of a civil war, and offered 
Any conceſſions to avoid ĩt. But many of the members of parliament 
were bent upon ſuch a revolution as afterwards took place, and were 
_ feeretly determined that the duke of York never ſhould reign. In 
1678, the famous Titus Oates, and ſome others, opened a plot, charg- 
ing the * with a deſign to murder the king, and to introduce 
popery by means of Jeſuits in England, and from St. Omer's. 
Though nothing could be more ridiculous, and more felf-contradictory, 
than ſome parts of their narrative, yet it was ſupported with the 
utmoſt zeal on the part of the parliament. The aged lord Stafford, 
Coleman ſecretary to the duke of York, with many Jeſuits, and other - 
papiſts, were publicly execuied on evidences, ſuppbſed now to have 
deen perſured. ws thoſe who wiil have the whole plot to be a fiction. 
i The queen herſelf eſcaped with difficulty; the duke of York was 
| obliged to xetire into foreign parts, and Charles, though cotivinced, 


1 2s it is ſuich that the whole was an impoſture, yielded to the torrent. 
| At laſt it ſpent its force. The earl of Shafteſbury, who was at the 


© bead of the oppoſition, puſhed on the total exclufion of the duke of 
Vork from the throne. He was ſeconded by the ill-adviſed duke of 
1 Monmouth, and the bill, after paſſing the commons, miſcarried in the | 
mmauſe of peers. All England Was again in a flame; but the king, by 3 
. 5 tae adjournment of the parliament to Oxford, ſeemed to recover 
| | - md affechions of his people to a very great degree, w he 
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The duke of Vork and his party made a ſcandalous-uſe of their 
yittory. They trumped up on their fide a plot of the proteſtants for 
killing or ſeizing the king, and altering the government. his plot 

Was as falſe as that which had been laid againſt the papiſts. The excel 

| lent lord Ruſſel, who had been remarkable in his oppoſition to the 
popim ſucceſſion, Algernon Sidney, and ſeveral other dittinguiſhed pror 
teſtants, were tried, condemned, and ſuffered. death, and the king ſet 
his foot upon the neck of oppoſition... Eyen. the city of London was 
intimidated into the meaſpyres of the court, as were almoſt all the corpo+ 
kations in the kingdom. The duke of Monmouth, and the earl of Shaf- 
teſbury were . obliged to fly, and the duke of York returned in triumph 
| ſome. of his arbitrary ſteps, and intended to have recalled the duke of | 


Monmouth, and have executed ſome meaſures for the future quiet o 
bis reign; when he died February eth, 1684.5, in the ggth year ot hit 
age, and , 25th of his reign. he had married Catharine, infanta of 

Portugal, by whom he received a large fortune in readpmonex, beſides 

| the town and fortreſs of Tangier in Africa; but he left behind bim ne 

ata ide. "The deſcendants of his natural ſons and dzughters, are 

| now amongſt the. moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Britiſh nobility:,.) 44: 12 | 
In xecounting the principal events of this reign,' I have been ſuf⸗ 
ing and the oppoſip 


flcientlx explicit as to the principles, both of the 
tion to his government. I he heads of the latter were preſbyterians and 
moderate churchmen, whe had been greatly inſtrumental in the civil 
har againſt the late king, and the ufurpations that followed. They 
had been raiſed and preferred by Charles, in hopes of their being uſeful 
in bringing their party into his męaſures; and he would probably have 
ſucceeded, had not the remains of, the old royaliſts, and the diſſipatec 
part of the court, fallen in with the king's foible for pleaſure. The 
preſbyterians, however, ayailed themſelves of their credit, in the early. 
part of his reign, when the fervout of loyalty was abated, to bring into 
e ſuch a number of their friends, as rendered the reign 0 
Charles very uneaſy, and it was owing, perhaps, to them, that civi *+ 
liberty, and proteſſantiſm, now. exiſt in the Engliſh, government. On 


— 


the other hand, they ſeem to have carried their jealouſy of a popiſly _ 
ſucceſſor too far; and many of the people without doors certainly thought 
chat the parliament ought to have been ſatisſied with the legal reſtraints 
and diſabilities which Charles offered to impoſe upon his ſucceſſor. This 
gave ſuch a turn to the affections of the people, as left Charles, and his 
brother, at the time of his death, almoſt maſſers of the laws and liberties 
ef England; and they governed in an abſolute and arbitrary manner, 
lupported by the clergy's preaching up the: old doctrines of paſſis e obe- 
dience and. non · reſiſtance, and the flattering addreſſes preſented from ma- 
18 r. adyancing the prerogatiye of the crown to the moſt extraya» 
gant ei It. . fot aero e 209 wt ©". ty wot 2 3 7 7 o nt N N ' 
he — of Charles has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, but 
both were coarſe and indelicate, The court was the nurſery of vice, 
Andi the ſtage exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers were found, 
who could admire Milton as well as Dryden, and mever perhaps were the 
pulpits of England ſo. well ſupplied with pregehers asg in this reign. 
Our language was harmonized, refined, and rendered natural, Wineſe 
= 0 of their ſermons; and the days of Charles may de called the 
Ana 
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und underſtood: the arts, more then he engouraged; or © rewarded 


them, eſpecially thoſe of e e ; but this neglect pro- 
deeded not from narrow-mindednefs, but indolence and want of reflec, 
tion. If the memory of Charles II. has been traduced for being the firſt 
Engliſh prince, who formed a body of ſanding forces, as guards to his 
perſon; it ought to be remembered, at the ſame time, that he carried 
the art of EIN to the Righeſt perfection; and that the royal 
navy of England, at this day, owes its fineſt improvements to his and 
His brother's knowledge of naval affairs and architecture. As to his reli- 
gion, James, ſoon after his death, publiſhed to the world, that his bro- 
ther, notwithſtanding his repeated profeſſions of regard to the proteſtant 
Faith, was 2 pepitt and died fuch, of which there arc now incanteſtable 
All che oppoſition which, during the late reign, had ſhaken the throne, 
ſeems to haye vaniſhed at the neceffivn' of James II. The popular — 
non towards him wes inereaſed by the early declaration he made in fayour 
of the church of England, which, during the late reign, had formally 
1 alf refiſlance to the reigning king to be unlawful. This doc- 
tine proved fatal to James, and almoſt ruined proteſtantiſm. The army 
and people ſupported bim in cruſhig ap ill-copcerted rebellion of the duke | 
_ of Monmouth, who pretended to be the lawful fon of Charles II. and, as 
ch, had affemcd the tie of king. That duke's head being cut off, 
July 15, 1685, and ſome hundreds of his followers bavged, drawn, and 
| Fuanered, in the welt of England, exhibiting « ſcene of barbarity fearcely 
ever knownin this country, by the inſtrumentality-of Jefferies and colonel 
Kirke, James deſperately rofolved to try how far the practice of the 
Church of England would agree with Her doctrine of non reſiſtance. The 
experiment falled him. He made the moſt provoking fleps to render po: 
pery the eſtabliſhed religion of his demimehs. He ite to a power of 


diſpenſing with the known laws ; he inſtituted an illegal ecdeſiaftical court, 
be openly received and admitted into his-privy-council the pope's emiſſaries, 
| and gare them more veſpect than was due to the miniſters of à ſovereign 
prince. He ſent an e y to Rome, and received at his court the popes 
f uhcie, The encroachments be made upon both the civil and religious 
Vibertics- of his people, are almoſt beyond deſcription, and were diſap- 
83 of by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Roman-catholics, His ſend- 
ing co priſon, and proſecuting for 8 libels ſeven biſſiops, for preſenting 
2 petition againſt reading bis declaration for liberty of conſcience, and 
their acquittal upon a legal tial, alarmed his beſt proteſtant friends. 
+8 „Inu this ertremity, many great men in K land and Scotland, though ; 
dag Jie gene Jorkcy, applied e William prince of Or 
naue, in Holland, u prince of great abi aud che inveteraze enemy of 
Lewis XIV. who then threatened Europè with chains. The prince of 
Orange was the nephew: and ſon-in-law/of James, having married the 
_ princeſs Mary, that King's eldeſt daughter; and he at laſt embarked with 
ketof gos ſal for England,” als ap? to be his defigh to reſtore the 
church and ſtate ro'their due rights. Upon his arrival in England, be 
was joined not only by the Whigs, but by many whom James had- confi- 
5 Sered as his beſt friends ; and even his daughter the princeſs Anne, and 
per huſband, George prince of Denmark, left him and joined the prince 
ha x Orange, who Toon diſcovered” that he expected the crown; James 
EE: bes. Fl have: reigned ; but he was ſurrounded with French” emifſanics, 
fee whe ite him uot dateien eather-tihus ut * | 
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popery. They- ſecretly perſuaded him to ſend his queen, and ſon, real 
or pretended, then but fix months old, to France; and to follow them 
in perſon, which he did; and thus, in 1688, ended his reign in Englaud, 
which event in Englifh hiſtory is termed be NRewol ulis. 
This ſhort : reign affotds liitle matter for the national progreſs in its true 
intereſts. james is allowed, on all hands, to have underitood them, and 
that, bad it not been for his popiſh big otry, and arbitrary principles, he 
would have been a moſt excellent king of England. The writings ofthe 
Engliſh divines againſt popery, in this reign, are eſteemed to be the moſt 
erly pieces of controverſy that erer were publiſned on that ſubſect. 
Fadi it not been for the baleful influence of the ſeſaits orer James, the 
22 Orange might have found. his views upon the crown fruſtrateds * | 
he conduct of james gave him advantages, which he could not other 
wiſe have b for; Few were in the prince's ſecret, and hen à cun- 
vention of the ſtates was called, there ſeemed reaſon to believe, that 
bad not James abdicated his throne, it would not have been filled by the 
| ne and princeſs of Orange. Even then it was not done without long 
bates. It is well known that king William's chief object was to humble 
the power of France, and his reign was fpent in an almoſt uniftrerrupred . 
_ courſe of hoſtilities with that power, which were ſupported by England, 
At an expence ſhe had never known before. | The nation had growh cad» 
tious,: through the experience of the two lait reigns, and he gave his con- 
ſent to che i of rigbti, by which the liberties of the people were con- 
firmed und ſecared.; though the friends ot liberty in general complained, 
that the bill of rights was very ĩnadequate to what ought to have been in- 
ſiſted on, in a period fo favourable: tothe enlargement and ſecurity of R. 
berty, as a crown beſtowed by the free voice of the people. Ihe tis laſt 
kings had made à very bad uſe of the whole national revenue, whick was 
put into their hands, and which was found to be:ſufficient to raiſe a 
maintain 4 ſtanding army. The revenue was therefore ub divided, part 
was allotted for the current national ſervice of the ytar, and was to be 
aceoumted for to parliament; and part, which is ſtill called the eieil liſt 
money, was given to the king, for the ſupport of his houfe and diguity- 
It was the juſt ſenſe the people of England had of cheir civil and 
religious rights alone, that could provoke them to agree tò the late revo. 
lution; for they never in other reſpecta had been at ſo high a piteh of 
wealth and proſperity, as in the year 1688. The tonnage of their mer- 
'chant ſhips, as appears from Dr. Davenant, was that ycat near double 
io what it had been in 1666; and the tonnage of the royal navy, which 
In 1660, Was only 62,594. tons, was in 1688 increaſed to 101032 tens. 
The increaſe of the cuſtoms, and the annual rental of England was in the 
fame ptopottiod . It was therefore no wonder, if a ſtrong party, both in 
«the parliament and nation, was formed againſt the government, which was 
hourly inereaſed by the king's predilection for the Dutch. The war with 
Prance, which; on the king's part, was far from being ſucceſsful, ge- 
16 | _— an enormous expence, and the Iriſh continued, in general, faith=. | 
y ul to king James. But many Engliſh,” who-wiſhed well to the Stuart u- 
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=: 4 milly, dreaded their being -reſtorg4 by conqueſt; and the © parliament el. 
ad _ abled the king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the batilt of the *Bovne 

de | S the military honour he had/acquired{ be- 
es fore. The“ marine of France, proved ſuperior to that of England, in the 
es, _ - beginning of the war; but in. the year 1692, that of France received an 

we |  wieggverable blow in the defeat at La Hogue, e. 
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In vaſions were threatened, and conſpiracies diſcovered every day againſt 
the government, and the ſupply of the continental war forcedithe parlia- 
ment to open new reſources for money. A land-tax was h and 
_ every ſutject's lands were taxed, according to their valuations given in by 
_ the ſeveral counties. Thoſe who were the moſt loyal gave the higheſt 
valuations, and were the heavieſt taxed, and this prepoſterous burthen ſtill 
continues; but the greateſt: and boldeſt operation in finances, that ever 
took place, was eſtabliſhed in that reign, which was the carrying on the 
war ns money upon parliamentary ſecurities, and which form 
What ae now called the public fundi. The chief projector of this ſcheme 
is ſaid to have been Charles Montague, afterwards lord Halifax. His 
Chief argument for ſuch a project was, that it would oblige the moneyed 
part of the nation to befriend the Revolution intereſt, becauſe, after lend- 
ing their money, they could haye no hopes of being repaid but by ſup- 
porting'that intereſt, and the weight of taxes would oblige the commercial 
people to be more induſtrious. How well thoſe views hare been anſwered 
OO rn here to obſerve, being already mentioned in the preſent ſtate of 
pu Cc t. . . Wee ONES 45 pr be e I en a 
William, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſervice he had done to the nation, 
2 the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particu- 
rly in the eſtabliſhment of the bank of England, and the recoining tbe 
Hlrer money, met with ſo many mortifications from his parliament, that 
He actually reſolved upon an abdication, and had drawn up a ſpeech for 
_ that purpoſe, which he was prevailed upon to ſuppreſs. He loug bore the 
_ affrontghe met with in hopes of being ſupported in his war with France, 
but at laſt, in 2597, be was forced to conclude the 2 of Ryſwiek 


with the a tan, > who acknowledged his tirle to the crown of Eng- 
* Land. 1 this time William had loſt his qurenꝰ, but the government was 
continued in bis perſon. After peace was reſtored, the commons obliged 
Him to diſband his army, all but an inconſiderable number, and to diſmiſs 
_ "bis favourite Dutch guards. Towards the end of his reign, his fears of 
Neeing the whole Spaniſhimonarchy in poſſeſſion of France at the death of 
__*thecathobe king Charles II. which was every day expected, led him into 
A ery impolitie meaſure, which was the partition treaty with France, by 
Which that monarchy was to be divided between the houſes of Bourbon 
nnd Auſtria. This freaty was . eee by the parliament, and 
- ſome of hie miniſtry were impeached bat 
William ſaw his error when it was too late. His miniſters were en 
the in · 
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in England. This prince was ndt made by nature for popularity. 5 His 
ſeemed-alfo- ſometimes almoſt to 
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Joſe fight of thoſe principles of liberty, for-the ſupport of which he hace | 


been raiſed to the throne ;. and though he owed. his royalty to the Whigs, 


yet he often favoured the tories. The former had the mortification af ſee-, 


ing thoſe who had acted. the moſt inimical to their party, and the free 


- at the time of his death, amounted to the unheard-of ſum of 14,000, 0 %. | 
Anne, ptinceſs of Denmark, by virtue of the act of ſettlement, and be- 


rinciples of the conſtitution, as the matquis of Halifax, the earl of 
anby, and lord Nottingham, taken into favour. and reſame their places 
in the cabinet; and the whole influence of government extended, to ſi- 


lence all enquiries into the guilt of thoſe who had been the chief inſtru- 
ments in the cruel perſecutions of the paſt reign, and to the obtainin ſuch 


an act of indemnity as eſſectually ſcreened every delinquent from the juſt | 
retaliation of injured patriotiſm. Tbe reſcue 2nd ores | 
and public liberty were the chief glories of William's reign; for, England 


eſer vation of religion 


under him ſuffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, and the public debt, 


ing the next Proteſtant heir to her father Jamex II. ſucceeded king Wil- 


Ham in the throne. As ſhe bad been ill treated by, the late king, it was 
thought / ſne would have deviated from bis meaſures; but the behãviour of 


thought ſt 
the e in acknowledging: the title of her brother, Who has fince been 
well known by the name of the Pretender, left her no choice, and. ſhe re- 


ſolved to fulfill all William's engagements with his allies, and to employ | 


head of the Engliſh army abroad, than. bis genius and activity gave a new 
turn to the war, and he became as much the favourite of the Dutch, as - 


could tr 


the carl of Marlborough, who had. been impriſoned in the late reign on 4 


| ſuſpicion of Jacobitiſm, and whoſe wife was her favourite, as her gene- 
| 4al, . She could have not made a better choice of a general and ſtateſman, 
for that earl excelled in both capd cities. No ſooner was he placed ate che 


his wiſe was of the queen. 


the houſe of Bourbon, now become more dangerous than ever by the ac- 
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20406 French abd Buvarians were killed, wounded, or drowned in the Na. 
nabe, beſides about 1:,000 Who were taken, and a proportionable number 


of cunnom, 'artittery, and trophies of war. About=the fame time, the 
Engliſh admiral, fit George Rook, reduced Gibraltar, which ſtill remains 
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ur I have recounted che flattering ſucceſſes of the En 


it thewhiggat laſt gave way to a treatyr and the conferences Mete mo 4 


in our poſſeſſion. ' The battle of Ramilhes in 1706, was fought and gain- 
ed under the duke of Marlborough alone. The loſs of the enemy there 
has been vitiouſly reported ; it is generally ſuppoſed to have been 8000 
Killed or wonnded, and 6600 taken priſoners 3 but the conſequences ſhewed 


its importance. 


After the battle of Remillies; the fares of Flanders aflembled at Ghent, 


. *nd-recognifed Charles for their forereigh, while' rhe confederates took 


of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, 


. _ and Antwerp; and feveral other conſiderable þ Flanders and Bra- 


bant acknowledged the title of king Charles. I he next great battle gained 


over the French was at Oudenarde, 1708, where they loſt 3000 on the field, 


and about 5000 were taketr priſoners ; and the year after, September 11, 
-2 709, the allies forced the French lines at Malplaquet, near Mons, 
Aller a very bloody action, in which the French loſt 15,000 men. Thus 

55 e ey wen 
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attended with many potions of bitter alloy. 


The queen had ſent a very fine army to aft Charles 11/4" Speis, un⸗ 
dauer the command of lord Galway; but in 1707, after he had been joined 


dy the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of Almanza, 


_ -ehiefly through the cowardice of their alligs. Though ſomeadyantages were 


obtained at fea, yet that war in general was carried: gn to the derriment, if 
not the diſgrace of England. Prinee George of Denmark, huſband to the 
queen, was then lord high admiral; but he bad truſted the affairs of that 
board to underlings, who were either corrupted or ignorant, and com- 
E coming from every quarter, with regard to that department, the 


boufſe of commens were put into very bad humbur, nor did things ſeem ta 


de much better managed after che prince*s death. The iqmenſe ſums 
raiſed for the current ſervice of the year being ſeverely felt, and but in- 
differently accounted for, it appeared that England had borne the chief bur. 
then of the war; that neither the Auſtriaäns, Germans, nor Dutch, had 
furniſhed their ſtipulated quoras, and that they truſted to the Engliſh par- 


bement for making them good. A noble defigh, -which had been planned 
ut the court, and was to have been executed by 


| the affitance of the fleet 
of England, for taking Toulon, at a vaſt expenee, miſcurried through the 
ſelfiſhneſs of the court of Vienna, whoſe chief object of attention was 
IS own wur in Naples.” At the ſame time, England felt ſeverely the 


ſeareity of hands in carrying on her trade and manufactures. 
Thheſe and many other internal diſputes about the preroganive, the ſue - 


- cefſion, religion, and other public matters, had created great ferments in 
the nation and parliament; The queen at firſt ſtuck cloſe to the duke of 
Marlborough and his friends, who finding that the tories inclined to treat 

with France, put themſelves ar the head of the whigs, who were for con- 


_ *inving' the war, from which the duke and his dependents, according to 


their ſtations, received immenſe emoluments. The failures of the Ger. 
mans and Dutch could not however be longer diſſembled, and the perſonal 
Intereſt. of the ducheſs of Marlborough, with the queen; began to be 

; I d nn onus PHE IL EDIDL er 
AA Lewis XIV. profeſſed a readineſs for peace, and ſued earneſtly for 
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& Gertruydenburg, 17510. They were managed on the Ne England 
by the duke of n and the lord Townſhend, and by the marquis 
de Torcy far the French, It ſoon appeared that the French, if not the 
Engliſh plenipotentaries, were not in earneſt ; the. Dutch” were entirely 
guided by the duke of e The. French king was gradually 
kon to comply with all the demands of the allies, excepting that of 
2 his own troops againſt the duke of Anjou, in Spain, where the 
fortune of war continued ſtäll Aedbeful. All his offers Were rejected by 
the duke and his aſſociate, as only deſigned to amaſe and divide the allies, 
%%% AVVVVVCVCVCVCCVCCTTTTTTTTT e 
The unreaſonable haughtineſs of the Engliſh plenipotentaries at Ger- 
truydenburg (as ſome term it) and the then expected change of the mi- 
biltry in England, ſaved France, and affairs from that day took a turn in 
its favonr. Mea, were found to convince the queen, who was faith- 
fully atttaghed to the chureh of England, that the war in the end, if con - 
tinued, muſt prove ruinous to her and her people, and that the whigs 
were no friends to the natjonal religion. The, general cry of the deluded ; 
people was, that * the church was in danger, which, though 2 


lefs, had great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthleſs preacher, 
had eſpouſed this clamour in one of his ſermons, with the ridiculous im- 
prafticable doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-rehſtance, It was, 2 - 
t were, agreed by both actes to try their ſtrength in this man's caſe, 
e was impesched by the commons, and found guilty by the lords, Who 
yentured to paſs upon him only a very Tmall cenfure, After this trial, 
he queen's affections were entirely alienated from the ducheſs of Marl- 
vrough, and the Whiz admini ration, Her friends loſt their places, 
which were ſupplied by Tories, and even the command of the army was 
taken from the duke off Mifbordigh” in 1712, and given to the duke of +. 
Ormond; who produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were diſ- 
regarded by the queen's allies in the Britin pay. And, indeed, the re- 
moval of the duke of Marlborough from the command of the army, 
while the war continued, was an act of the greateſt imprudeuce, and ex- 
cited the aſtonifhment of all Europe, 80 numerous had been his ſucceſſes, 
and ſo great his reputation, that his very hame was almoſt equivalent to an 
army, But the honour and interelt of the nation were ſacrificed to pri- 
vate court intrigues, managed by Mrs. Maſham, a relation of the A ? 
of Marlborough, who bad ſupplanted her bencfareſs, and by Mr, Harley. 
Conferences were opened for peace at Utrecht, in January 1772, to 
which the queen and the French king ſent plenipotehtaries, and the allies 
being defeated at Denain, they grew ſenſible that they were no match for 
the French, now that they. were abandoned by the Engliſn. tn. ſhort, the 
terms aydre agreed upon between France and England. The reader needy 
not to be informed of the particular ceſſions made b the French. eſpeci- 
Ay that of Dunkirk ; but after all,” the peace would have been ſtill more 
indefenfible and ſhameful than it was, had it not been for the death of the 
emperor-Joſeph, by which his brocher Charles III. for whom the war wag. 
chieſſy undertaken, became emperor of Germany, as well as king of Spain; 
and the dilatoripels; if not bad faith of the Engliſh allies, in,notfulfilling + 
their engagements, and throwing upon the Britiſh parliament almoſt the 
| hole weight of the war, not to mention the exhauſted ſtate of the king. 
m. Mr, Harley, who was created earl of Oxford, and lord high trea- 
wrer of England, was then conſidered as the queen's firſt miniſter ;. but 
ihe negociations for peace went alſo through the hands of Mr. Prior, and 
lord Bolingbroke, one of the principal ſcoretaries of ſlate,” The min'ſtry 
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| ; endeavoured to ſtifle the complaints of the whigs, and the remonſtrances 
[. | of prince Eugene, who arrived in England on the part of the allies, by 
- falling upon the contractors, foragers, and other agents of the fleet and 
| army, whom they accuſed of corrupt practices. 
| The queen was at this time in a critical ſituation. The whigs condemu- 
| _edthe peace as 1njurious to the honour aud intereſt of the nation, The 
| majority of the houſe of lords was of that party, but that of the houſe 


. + - _ of commons was tories. The queen was afraid that the peers would reject 
© * the peace, and by an unprecedented exerciſe of her prerogative ſhe created 
twelve pcers'at one time, which ſecured the approbation of the parliament 

for the peace. Such was the ſtare of affairs at this critical period; and I 

| am apt te think from their complexion that the queen had, 5 ſome ſecret 
influence, which never has yet been diſcovered, and was even concealed 
| from ſome of her miniſters, inclined to call her brother to the ſucceſſion. 
The reſt of the queen's life was rendered uneaſy by the jarring of parties, 

and the contentions among her miniſters. The whigs demanded a writ for 
the electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to Eng- 
- land; and ſhe was obliged haſtily: to diſmiſs ber. lord-treaſurer, when ſhe 
fell into a lethargic diſorder, which carried her off the firſt. of Algult.7714 
in the fiftieth- year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign®. ' I have 
nothing to add to what I have already ſaid of her character, but that though 
ſhe was a favourite with neither party in her SRI ans towards the 

End of ber reigy, when the tories affected to idolize her, yet her people 

_ dignified her wich the name, of the good queen Anne, Nowithſtanding 

- aft 1 have faid of the exbauſted ſtate of England before the peace of 
Utrecht was concluded, yet the public credit was little or noching affected 

dy her death, though the national debt then amounted to about fifty mil- 

: Rove ;' fo firm was the dependence of the people upon the ſecurity of par- 
Yon. Or TS PT ⁰œ9ĩ½w ß ̃ ͤ 8 
Anne had no ſlrength of mind, by herſelf, to carry any important re- 
ſioloe into execution; and ſhe left public meaſures iu deine a ſtate, 

- "that, upon her death, the ſucceſſion took place in terms of the act of ſet- 
. tlement,' and George I. elector of Hanover, ſon of the princeſs Sophia, 

_- prand-daughrer of James I. was proclaimed king af Great Britain; his 

: mother, who would have been next in ſuccefſion,: having died but a few 

| days before. He came over to England with ſtrong n againſt 
| the tory miniſtry, moſt of whom he diſplaced; but this did not make any 
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And with her ended the line of the Stuarts, which, from the acceſſion of James 
I. anno 1603, had ſwayed the ſceptre of England 111 years, and that of Scotland 343 
Tears, from the aceeſſion of Robert II. anno 7371. James, the late pretender, ſon of 
8 0 II. and brother to yur Anue, upon his father's deceaſe, anno 1901, was pro- 
claimed king of Eng and, by Lewis XIV. at St. Germaios, and for ſome time treated 
as ſuch by the courts- of Rome, France, Spain, and Turin. He reſided at Rome, 
where he kept up the appearance of a court, and continued firm in the Romiſh ſaith 
tel his death, which happened in 1765. He left twa ſons, viz.” Charles Edward, 
'& Ne in 1720, who was defeated at Culloden in 1746, and upon his father's death, fe- 
Paired to Rome, where he continued fur ſome time, and afterwards reſided at Flo- 
rence, under the title of count Albauy, but died lately. Henry, his ſecond ſou, who 
+. _ enjoys 2 dignified place in the church f Rome, and is known by the name of cardi 
Tork. March 28th, 1777, Charles married Louifa Maximilienne, born Sept. 21ſt, 
1752, daughter of à prince of the family of Stolberg Gruderu, in the Circle of Up 
. Saxouy, and grand-daughter, by the mother, of Ihomas Bruce, late carl of Ay 
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150, by which thouſands were involved in ruin. Though this might be 
wing ro the inconſiderate avarice of the ſubſcribers, yet the public ima 
$'aed that the miniſtry had contributed to the calamity 3 ſome of the direc-" 


BE 3, 


7 


year. Some deluded noblemen and gentlemen in t 


d | e nah of England 
joined a party of the Scotch rebels, but they were fun ided at Preſton, ; 
where they delivered up their arms, and their leaders were ſent priſoners: - 
to London, where ſome of them ſuffered.* The tories and jacobites, how- _ 
ever, raiſed mobs and commotions at London, Oxford, and other parts of 
England; but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, by making their ringleaders ex- 


amples of juſtice. Lord Oxford was impritoned for three years; bur the 


Utrecht, was ſecretly diſapproved of by the king, and dropped. 


Aſter all, the nation was in ſuch a diſpofition that the miniſtry durſt 5 
not venture to call a new parliament, and the members öf that which was 


fitting, voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven years,” 


which is thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of, parliamentary power 
| ever known, and a very indefenfible ſtep. Several other extraordinary 


meaſures took place about the fame time. Mr. Shippen, an excellent 


J 


ſpeaker, atid member of parliament, was ſent to the Tower for ae 3 
er than 


the kings ſpeech was calculated for the meridian of Hanover, rat 
of Lande and one Matthews, a young journeynen printer, was hang= 


ed for compoling a filly pamphlet, that in later times would not Have been 5 


= 


pace » fominr of animadverſion. The truth is, the whig miniſtry wers 
ex 


ſa critically as he was, Great Britain probably would have been invaded by 


that northern conqueror, great preparations being made for that purpoſe, 


* 
” 


he being incenſed at George as elector of Hanover, for purchaſing Bre- 
men and Verden of the Danes, which had been a part of his dominions. 
Ia 1918 he quarrelled with Spain on account of the quadruple al- 
liance, that bad been formed by Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the States General; and his admiral, Sir George Byng, by his or- 


* * 


ders, deſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet near Syracuſe, A trifling war win 
Spain then * commenced, but ir was ſoon ended by the Spaniards deliver-' . 


ing up Sardinia and Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, aud the lat- 
ter to the emperor, = | aan e 


A national puniſhment, different from pla ue, peſtilence, and fanline, | 


overtook England in the year 1720, by the ſudden riſe of the South-Sea 
ſtock, one of the trading companies. This company was but of late e- 


* 


reftion, and was owäug to a ſcheme of carrying on an exelgſtve trade, 
and making a ſettlement in the douth-Seas, which had been formed in 


* 


1711. In 1720, the company obtained an act to increafe their capital 
| ab and was then inveſted with the al- 


ſtock by redeeming the public debrs ; 
fiento of negroes, which had been ſtipulated between Great Britain and 
Spain, In ſhort, it became fo ſavourite a company, that it roſe to 3 101. 
for tool. beſore the bill had the royal aſſent in April; bef8re the end of 
May to 500; and by the twentieth of June, their ſtock roſe to 890 per 
d afterwards to 1000 l. but before the end of September it fell to 
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ä the influence of the earl of Mar; and other chiefs i were driven imo rebel⸗ * 
lion in 1715, which was happily ſuppreſſed; the enn of the nent 


ee of him by the Whigs, for the hand he had in the pesce 


| vely jealous of every thing that ſeemed to affect their maſter's title 
and George I. though a ſagacious, moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered 
England too ſubſervient to his continental connections, which were vari- 
eus and complicated. He quarrelled with the czar of Muſcovy about their _. 
German concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden been killed 
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das if the miniſters and their friends had been the chief 
mer, however, bad the addreſs to eſcape without cenſure; 
F arkanſznt paſſed a bill which confiſcated rhe eſtates of the direc- 

| kart hr an-«ilowance for their maintenance; à poor reparation for the 
he — 0h thought to arail themſelves of the vational diſcontent 
at the South Sea ſcheme, and England's. connections with the continent, 
euted for high treaſon. Several, perſonz of great gay and diſlinction 
were apprehended on A ee but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis At- 
terbury, lord biſhop of Rocheſter, who was deptived of his ſee and ſeat 

| iv- parliament, aud baniſhed for life. There was ſome irtegularity in 
the proceedings againſt him, and therefore the juſtice of the biſhop's ſen - 
tence, has been queſtioned, though there is little or no reaſon to doubt 
but ſufficient proof of his guilt After the ferment of his plot bad ſub- 
filed, the miniſiry, who were all in the intereſt of Hanover, ventured 
vpon- ſeveral bold meaſures, in ſome of which the national intereſt, if not 
Donour, wa evidently ſacrificed to that eleftorate. The crown of Great 
Britain was engaged in every continental diſpute, bowever remote it was 

- Hom her intereſt ; and a difference till ſubſiſting between the courts of 
Madrid and Vienna, it was agreed that it ſhouid be determined by a con- 
- gels to be held at Cambray, under the auſpices of France, This con- 
greſs proved abortive, and England was involved in freſh difficulties on 

' _account.of Hanover. 80 fluuating was the ſtate of Europe at this time, 
that in September 1725, 4 freſh treaty was concluded at Hanover be- 
teen the kings of Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia, eee 

an alliance that had been formed between the courts of Vienna and Ma- 

. drid. A ſquadron was ſent to the Baltic, to hinder the Ruſſiang from at- 
tacking Sweden, another to the Mediterranean, and a third, under ad- 
miral Hoſier, to the Weſt Indies, to watch the Spaniſh plate fleets. This 
laſt was a fatal as well as an inglorious expedition. The admiral and moſt 
| of his men periſhed by epidemical diſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſhips rot · 
ted ſo as to render them unfit for ſervice, The management of the Spa- 
'niards was little better. They loſt near 10,002 men in the ſiege of 

_ _ Gibraltar, which they were obliged to raiſe, The king, in his ſpeech 
to the parliament, publicly accuſed rhe emperor of. a 70, 3 to place the 
Pretender upon the throne of Great Britain ; but this was ſtrenyoufly de- 
ied by baron Palme, the imperial ambaſſador at London, who was there- | 

fan ere ie leave the kingdom I 4 | 

aquarrel with the einperor was the moſt dangerous to Hanover of any 
chat could happen; but though an oppoſition in the houſe of common: 
Vas formed by dir William Wyndham and Mr: Pultevey, the parli- 
ament continued to be more and more laviſh in grantivg money, and 
enormous ſubſidies for the protection of Hanover, to the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden, and the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Such was the ſtate 
of affairs in Europe, ben George I. ſuddenly died on the 11th of June 
_ *.1727, at Oſnaburgh, in the fixty eighth year of his age, and the thir- - 
- 4centh of hiS@eign, The reign of feuds I. is remarkable for the incre- 
dible.number of bubbles. and cheating projeds to which it gave riſe, by 
_ which.ir-was reckoned that almoſt a million and a half was won and loſt; 
and. for the great alterarion of the ſyſtem of Europe, by the concern 
which the Engliſh took in the affairs of the continent. The inſtitution 
dpf the linking fund for diminiſhing the national debt, is likewiſe owing 4 
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this period. The value of the northern parts of the kingdom, began 
b to be better underſtood than formerly, and the ſtate of manufattur 


| | — 5 to ſhift, This was chiefly owing. to the N diſtribution of the 
land-tax, which renderech it difficult for the poor to ſubſiſt in certain un. 
ny 6 7 bad dec in giving in the true value of their effatey 
hen that tax took ” ng on d a3 3 5 
Sir Robert Walpale was conſidered as firſt minilter of England when 
. George I. died, and fome differences having happened between him and 
the prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upon the acceſſion of. the 
latter to the crown, that Sir Robert would be diſplaced. - That might 
have been the caſe, could e have been found W coptbles | 
as he was, to manage the houſe of commons, and to gnatify that predi- 
lection for Hanover which, George II. inherited from his father, No 
miniſter ever underſtood better the temper of the people of England, and 
none, perhaps, ever tried it more. He filled all places of power, truſt, 
_ and profit, and almoſt the houſe of commons itſelf, with bis. own 907 
wures; but peace was his darling object, becauſe he thought chat war mu 
be fatal to his power. During his long adminiſtration be-never loſt a 
" queſtion that he was in earneſt to carry, The exciſe ſcheme was the firſt 
meaſure that gave a ſhock to his power, and even that he could have tar. 
ried, had he not been afraid of the ſpirit of the people Without doors, | 
which might have either produced an inſurreſtion, or endangered bis in- 
tereſt in the next general election, Having compromiſed all differences 
with Spain, he filled all the courts of Europe with embaſſies and nego- 
ciations, and the new parliament gratified him with the means of perform- 
ing his engagements. He continued andenlarged the ſublidies paid tothe 
German princes for the ſecurity of Hanover, and bad even the addreſs to 
obtain, from time to time, votes of credit. for fulfilling his immediate en- 
gagements ; and in the mean while, to amuſe the public, he ſuffered jn- 
- quiries into the ſlate of the jails, and other matters that did not affect his 
His pacific ſyſtem brougbt him, however, into inconveniences both at 
home and abroad. It encouraged the Spaniards to continue their de re- 
dations upon the Britiſh ſhipping in the American ſeas, and the French to 
_ treat the Engliſh court with inſolence and neglect At home, many of 
the great peers thought themſelves {lighted, and they intereſted themſelves 
more than ever they had done in elections. This, together with the diſ- 
Fuſt of the people at the propoſed exciſe ſcheme, and paſſing the Gin Af, 
in the year 1736, increaſed the minority io the houſe of commons to 130, 
ſome o whem were as able men and as good ſpeakers as ever had ſat in a2 
rliament, and taking advantage of thy increaſing complaints againſt tho 
3 they attacked the miniſter. with great ſtrength; of argument, 
- and with great eloquence. In juſtice to Walpole, it ſhould be obſer sed, 
that he filed the courts of juſtice with able and N judges, nor was 
e erer known to attempt any perverſion of the known law of the kingdom. 
He was ſo far from checking the freedom of debate, that he bore with 
enim the. moſt ſeurrilous abuſe. that was thrown out o bis face, — 
le gare way to one or two .profecutions for libels, in compliance to his 
nends, who thought themſelves affocled by them; but it is certain, that 
the preſs, of England never was more open or free than during bis admi- 
viſtration, And as to his-pacific ſyſtem, it vundoubredly more thag repaid 
ta the nation all that was required to ſupport it, by.the increaſe of her 
Wade aud the 4 s of her 1 LE nulactures. il $A al vas he 
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With degerd to the kin 's own perſonal concern is he tte Wal- 
3 was rather his 1 than his favourite ; wel his majeſty often 
1 inted to him, as Walpole himſelf has been heard to acknowledge, that 
=: he was refponkble for all meaſures of K. The debates concern- . 
ery the Spaniſh depredatious in the Weſt" fndics, and the proofs that 
were brought to ſupport the 3 merehants,” made at laſt 
| even upon many of Walpole's friends“ The heads of the 
| 1 * in both houſes of N . miniſter of having, 
Te of Seville, and other negocistions, introduced a branch of 
kouſe of Bourbon into Italy, and depteſſed the houſe of Auſtria, the 
ancient and natural allyof En They expoſed; *with invincible force 
of eloquence and reaſoning, th injoſtice and difgrace as well as loſs arifing 
4 from the Spaniſh depredationa, and the neceſſity of 'repelling force by 
_ force. Sir * ſtill adhered” to his pacific ſyſtem, and concluded a 
_ - ſhameful and indefenſible compromiſe under the title of a | collyention, with E 
the court of Spain, which —.— 2 war with that nation. | 
' Queen Caroline, conſort to II. kad” been always a firm fend 
to the miniſter ; bur ſhe died November 2ath, 1737, when a variance ſub- 
fiſted berween the king and his fon, the prince of Wales. The latter 
complained, that through Walpole's influence he was deprived not orly | 
of the power but the proviſion to which his birth entitled him; and be 
put himſelf at the of the png with ſo much firmneſs, that it 
_ © was generally foreſeen, Walpole's Power was drawing to a crifis. Ad- 
miral Vernon, who hated the miniſter, was ſent, in 1739, with a ſqua- 
Aron of fix ſlips to the Weſt lodies, where he took and demoliſhed Porto 
Bello; but being a hot, impracticable man, he iſcarried in his other 
attempts, eſpecially that upon Carthagena, in which ſome thouſands of 
Britit lives were wantonly thrown away. The oppoſition exulted in Ver- 
© non's ſucceſs, and afterwards imputed his miſcarriages to the miniſter? 
ſſtarving the war, by with-holding the means for carrying it on. The ge- 
neral election approaching, ſo prevalent was the ere f of the prince 
of Wales in England, and that of the duke of Argyle in Scotland, that 
. a majority was returned to arliament who were no friends to the miniſter, 
and after a few trying divifions, he retired from the houſe, on the gth of 
| 1 2 1742, was ereated earl of Orford, and on the 13th refigned.al || 
employments. _ 

"George II. bore the lofs of his miniſter with the Fee equanimiry 
and even conferred titles of honour, and poſts of diſtioftion, upon the 
heads of the oppoſition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charles 

VI. the danger of the pragmatic ſanction (which meanttheſucceſion'of _ 
bis daughter to all the Auſtrian dominions), through the ambition of 

France, who had filled all Germany with ber armies, and many other 

cConcbrrent cauſes, induced George to take the leading part in a conti- 

+ nental war. He was encouraged do this by lord Carteret, afterwards carl 

| of Granville, an able, but a headfirong miniſter, whom George had made 

kis 3 of ſtate, and indetd by the voice of the nation in general. 

accordingly put himſelf at thenead of bis army, fought and 

tke battle o Hens; June 16 5 743, and bis not 3 bis 

eral, the earl of Stair, to improve tr — on thoug 5 to proceed 

| u tenderneſs. for bis cleftoral dominidhs. T partia created an 

univerſal flame in England ; and a clamour +) "again his lordſhip's 

—_— was increaſed by che duke of Newcatiſe and his brother, lord 


chancellor Hzrdwicke, the lord — aud other OY e 
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or oſſeted to refign their places, if lord. Carteret ſhould retain his 
+ - . 1 


iufluence in the cabinet. His majeſty was obliged to give way to what he 
thought was the voice of his people, and he indulged them with accepting 


* 


the fervices of ſome gentlemen who. never had been confidered as zealous 
Friends to the louſe of Hanover After various removals, Mr. Pelham 
A was placed at the head of the Treaſury, and appointed chancellor of the 


4 


Exchequerg and conſequently was conlidered: as firft. miniſter ; or rather 
© te ney of the pre mierſhip was divided between him and his brother 
ue cat tr, cr ie ens om tor 
Great Britain, was then engaged in a very expenſive war. both againſt 
the French and Spamards, and ber enemies/fought to avail themſelves of 
the general diſconcent that had prevailed in England on account of Ha. 
nover, and which, even in partamentary debates, were thought by ſome 
to exceed the bounds of * This naturally fuggeſted to them the 
- idea of applying to the Prete der, who refided at Rome; and he agreed 8 
that his fon Charles, who was a fprightly. young man, ſhould: ir td 
France, from whence he ſet ſail, . and narrowly eſcaped, with a few fol- _ 
lowers, in a frigate to. the weſtern coaſts of Scotland, between the iflands 
of ,Mall and Sky, where he diſcgvered himſelf, aſſembled bis followefs, 
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fary, before we relate the true cauſe of this enterprize, to make a ſhort + - 


wis.had before. ated only. as allies to the Spaniards, declared war agzinxk 


— 


ent 4 body of ,trogps to, join the Britim and Auſtrian armies, which hat 0 
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eging Tournay. The 
Fa — Auſtin, the 


ileonduct ſomew bete elſe, he loft the bat-- 


about a million ſterling), which he had taken from tb 
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Spaniards in his voyage round the world; and commodore Warren, with 
colonel Pepperel, took from the French the important town and fortreſs | 
of Loviſburg, in the Hland of Cape Breton. 
Bauch was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt, W745, . the Pre. 
tender's eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome Highland followers, ſurpriſed 
and diſarmed a party of the king's troops in ihe weſtern Highlands, and 
advanced with great rapidity to Perth. I ſhall only add, to what hath 
| been ſaid of the holes yan ſuppreſſion of this reyellion, that it ſpread 
too 85 an alarm through England. The government never To tho- 
roughly experienced, as it did at that time, the benefit of the public debt 
For the ſupport of the Revolution. The French and the Jacobite party 
_ {for ſuch there was at that time in England), had laid a deep ſcheme 
of diſtrefling the Bank; but Common danger aboliſhed-all diſtinctions, and 
united them in the defence of one intereſt, which wag private property. 
"The merchants undertook, in their addreſs to the king, to ſupport it, by 
receiving bank-notes in payment. This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved public 
credit; but the defeat of the rebels by the duke of Cumberland at Cul- 
Toden, in the year 1946, did not reſtore tranquillity to Europe. 53 7 
de prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to his majeſty George II. was, by the 
credit of his majeſty, and the ſpirit of the people of the United Provinces, 
Faiſed to be their ſtadtholder, the Dutch never could be brought to act 
heartily in the war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeſtricht, 
and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made priſoner. Ber- 
1 was taken in a manner that has never yet been accounted for, 
The allies ſuffered other diſgraces on the continent; and it now became 
the 7 opinion in England, that peace was neceſſary to ſave the duke 
and his army from total deſtruction. By this time, however, the French 
marine and commerce were in danger of being angihilated by the Engliſh 
At ſea, under the command of the admirals Anfon, Warren, Hawke, and 
... __-6ther gallant officers; but the Envliſh arms were got ſo ſucceſsful as could 
| have been wiſhed, under rear-admiral Boſcawen, in the Eaſt Indies. In 
this ſtate of affairs, the ſucceſſes of the French and Engliſh, during the 
war, may bs faid to have been balanced, and both miniſtries turned their 
thoughts to peace. The queſtion is not yet decided which party had 
2 reaſon. to deſire it, the French and Spaniards for the immenſe 
bulles they bad ſuſtained by ſea, or the allies for thei diſgraces they had 
eee 
However this might be, prelitninaries for peace were figned in Apri, 
1748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in Octo- 
ber; the baſis of which was the reſtitution oh both fides of all places 
__ aken during the war. The number of prizes taken by the Engliſh in 
. _ _ this war, from its commencement to the ſigaing the preliminaries 
Peace, was 3414 ; namely, 1249 from the Spaniards, and 218; from the, 
- French; and that they loſt during the war, 3238; 1360 being taken by 
te Spaniards, and 878 by the Vinndh.' Borda of the ſhips taken fhon 
the Spaniards. were immenſely rich; ſo that the balance, upon the wholt,, 
_ - amounted to almoſt twa millions in faveur of the Engliſh, Such is:the 
gerroſs calculation on both ſides; but the conſequences plainly proved thi 
| the loſſes of the F rench and Spaniards muſt have been much greater. 
3 The vaſt fortunes made by private perſons in England all of a ſudden, | 
- ſufficiently ſhewed that immenſe ſums had not been brought to the pubix | 
© 'uccount ; but the greateſt proof was, that next year the intereſt of the a 
| 3 debt was reduced from four to three and a hal, par cent, & 
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This was the boldeſt ftroke of financing that ever was attempted per- 

_ haps in any country, 3 public faith ;_ fot the creditors of. 
the government, after a ſmall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their wo- 
ney in the funds, and a few who ſold out even made iritereſt to have it 
HO on the ſame ſecurity,” or were paid off their principal ſums out 
the finking fund. This was an ara of improyements : Mr, Pelham's 
candour and recłitude of adminiſtration leaving him few or no enemies in 
parliament, he omitted no opportunity of 3 into execution every” 

A 


— 


| | ſcheme for the improvement of commerce, manufactures, and the fiſheries; ; 
| the bois of wink were felt Yori the fe de wars and by = Ws Ee 
„ intelligent perſon, however, conſidered the peace of Aix · l- 
| | 5 — es better e armed ceſſation of — 9 The French . 
. employed themſelves in recruiting and repairing their marine, and had 
J laid a deep ſcheme for poſſeſſing themſelves of the Britiſh back ſertlements ” 
c in America, and for cutting off all communication between the Englith -_ 
|- and the native Indians; in which caſe our colonies muſt have been re- 
th duced to a narrow flip on the coaſts; without the means of getting .any 
* ſubſiſtence but from the mother country. Fortuvately for Great Britain, 
8, they diſcloſed their intention, by euteritig upon hoſtil ilities before they had 
& power to ſupport them CCC Os rain, Ca, e 
bt, In the mean while, a new treaty of commerce was ſigned at Madrid, 
er- between Great Britain and Spain, by which, in conſideration of 109,0001. 
or, the South-Sea company gave up all their future claims to the afflento con- 
me tract, by virtue of which, that company had ſupplied the Spaniſh Weſt 
uke | Indies with Negroes. In March, (1769. died, univerſally lamented, his 
och royal highneſs Frederic prince of Wales. Iu May, 1751, an act paſſed 
liſh for regulating the commencement of the year, by which the old flyle was 
and aboliſhed, and the new ſtyle eſtabliſhed, to the vaſt_convenitncy. of the 
ould ſubject. This was done by finking eleven days in September, 172, 15 
In and from that time 8 the year on the firſt of January. In 17533 
the the famous act paſſed for preventing clandeſtine marriages: but whether 
their it is for the benefit of the ſubject, is a point that is-ſtill very queſtionable, + 
bad The people of England about this time ſuſtained an immenſe loſs. by the  - 
nenſe death of Mr. Pelham, who was one of the honeſteſt, wiſeſt, and beſt mi: Ml 
7 had %%% WGͥꝙſſ 88 _ 
_ The barefaced- encroachments' of the French, who had built fort#'on _ ' 
April, our back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made forſend- 
Odo ing over vaſt bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe enetoachmen tis. 1 
places produced a wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral Boſca nen Mf 
liſh in was ordered with eleven ſhips of the line; beſides a frigate and two reg.. 1 
ries of ments, 10 ſail to the banks of Newfoundland, where be came up with  — Mi 
om the, = and took two French men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſenping up te 8 
ken by aver St. Lawrence, by the ſtraits of Belleiſle. No ſooner was it _ 
-n fon Bi known that hoſtilities were begun, than the people of England poured in 
Whole, their money into the government's loan, and orders were iſſued for mak- 1 
1 is ibe ng general xeprifals in Europe as well as in America; and thit all the Li | 
ved unt BW French ſhips, whether outward or bomeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped 88 
greater: and braught into Britiſb ports. Theſe orders were ſo effectual, that be. 2 
fudder, fore. the end of the Fear 1755, above 500 of the richeſt French merchant 1 
xc pub , and above 8, oo of their beſt ſailors were brought into rhe king- of 
ſt of tht dam, This well timed meaſure had ſuch an fled, that the French ha.. 
J ² ll! De de tg OLE. 
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8 guns each, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and one of 1 
beſides a great number of bomb-ketches, fireſhips, and tenders; a force 
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neither hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to man their ſhips of 
war ; for about two years after, near 30,000 French ſeamen were tound 
to be priſoners in England. c On TS TT TIP 


nn July, 1755, general Braddock, who had been injudiclouſly ſent from 


England to attack the French, and reduce the forts on the Ohio, was de- 
featrd and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the French and Indians 
near Fort du Qyeſve ; bur major-general Johnſon defeated a body of 


French near Crown Point, of whom he killed about 1000, ' © 


The Engliſh at this time could not he faid to have any firſt miniſter; 


and ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures of 
the cabinet, which had been undertaken without their confent. The 


Engliſh navy in 1755 conliſted of one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 100 guns 
each, thirteen of go, eight of $85, five of 74, twenty-nine, of 70, four 
of 66, one of 64, thirty-three of 60, three of 54, twenty-eight of 50, 
four of 44, thirty-five of 40, and forty-two of 20 ; four 9p of war of 

d one of 10; 


"ſufficient to oppoſe the united maritime ſtrength of all the powers of 
Europe. Whilit that of the French, even at the end of this” year, and 
including the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, amounted to no more than fix 
ſhips of 80 guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72, four of 70, thirty · one of 


64, two of 60, fix of 50, and thirty-two frigates, 


In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated by thoſe invin- 
/ cible armaments, they were funk with an, account. that the French bad 
landed 11, o00 men in Minorca, to attack Fort St. Philip there; that ad- 


= miral Byng, who had been ſent out with a ſquadron at leaft equal to thit 


er the French, had been batfled, if not defeated, by their admiral Galif- 
ſionere, and that at,laft Minorca was ſurrendered by general Blakeney. 
The Engliſh were far more alarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe 
events. The loſs of Minorca was. more ſhlameful than detrimental to the 
kingdom, but the public outcry was ſuch, that rhe king gave up Byng | 
to public juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Poreſmouth for not doing al 
that was in his power againſt the enemy, | 
It was about this time, that Mr. Pitt was placed 2s ſecretary of ſtate, | 
at the head of adminiſtration. He had been long known to be a bold, 


b MI and energetic ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved hifnſelf to be as {pt 


ried a miniſter, The miſcarriages in the Mediterranean bad no 'conle- | 
quence but the loſs bf fort St. Philip, which was more than repaired by 
the vaſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh privateers, both in Europe ahd America. 
The ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, under colonel Clive, ate 


a moſt incredible. He defeated Suraſa Dowla, nabob A Bengal, Bahar, 


and Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient ſeat of the na- 

bobs of thoſe provinces, Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereſſ, 
a ſew days after his being defeated, was taken by the new nabob Jaffer 
Ally Cawn's ſon, and put to death. This event laid the foundation 


the preſent amazing extent of riches and territory, which the Englih 


now poſſeſs in the Eaſt Indies. 


Mx. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtein of operations againſt 
France, than which nothing could be better calculated to reſtore the {pt- 


rits of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading 


an invalion, be planned an expedition for carrying the arms of Englan 
into France itſelf; and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under 


8 general Sir John Mordaunt, Who was to command the land troops: red | 
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thing could be more promiſing than the diſpoſitions for this expedition. | 
It failed on the, 8th of September, 1757; and admiral Hawke brought 
both the ſea and land forces back on the 6th of October to St Helen's, + 
without the general making any attempt to land on the coaſt of France. - 
He was tried and acquitted free of the public. murmuring, fo great an 
opinion had the people of the miniſter ; who, to do him juſtice, did not 
ſuffer a man or a ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lie idle. 
be French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a moſt 
powerful army, merely becauſe his Britannic majeſty refuſed io wink at 
their eneroachmepts in America, the Engliſh parliament, in gratitude, 
voted large ſupplies of men and money in defence of the electoral domi- 
nions. The gake of Cumberland had been ſent thither to command an- 
army of obſervation, but was ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior army, 
that he found himſelf obliged to lay down his arms; and the French un 
der the duke of Richlieu, took poſſeſſion of that electorate and irs capi- 
tal. At this time, a ſcarcity, next to a famine, raged in England; and 
the Heſſian troops, who, with the Hanoverians, had been ſent to defend 
the kingdom from an invaſion intended by the French, remained ſtill in 
England. So many difficulties concurring, in 1758 a treaty of motual 
defence was agreed to between his 5 and the king of Pruſſia: in 
cConſequence of which, the parliament voted 670,000, to his Pruſſin ma- 
jeſty: and alſo voted large ſums, amounting in the Whole to two millions 
a year, for the payment of ga, ooo of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe- 
Caſſel, Saxe - Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckeburg. This treaty, Which 
proved afterwards ſo burdenſome ta England, was intended to unite the 
| protellapr intereſt in Germany. $5 | . 


George II. with the conſent of his ee declaring that the 
French had violated the convention coneſulled between them and the duke 
of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects to re- 

me their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Pruſſian general, 
who inſtantly drove the French out of Hanover; and the duke of Marl 
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borough, after the Engliſh had repeatedly inſulted the French coaſts, wo 


deſtroy ing their ſtores and ſhipp'ng at St. Maloes and Cherbourg, marched 
into Germany, and joined prince Ferdinand with 1 2,000-Britith troops, 
wich were afterwards iuerealed to 25,000, Awar enſued, in the courie 
of a the Engliſh, every where performed wonders, and were every \ 
where victorious, but nothing deciſive followed, and the enemy opened 
every campaign with advantage. Even the battle of Minden, the moſt 
Forge perhaps in the Engliſh annals, in which about 7000 Engliſh de- 
ated 80, ooo of the French regular troops in fair battle, contributed no- 
thing to the coneluſion of the war, or towards weakening the French in 
a n n 
„The Engliſh bore the expences of the war with cheerfulneſs, and ap- 
pPlauded Mr, Pitt's adminiſtration, becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in every 
other part of the globe demonſtrated that he Was in earneſt. Admiral 
Boſcawen and general Amherſt, in Auguſt 1768, reduced and demoliſhed 
Louiſburgh, in North America, which had been reſtored to the Frenth by 
the rage ps Aix la Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Britifh - 
trade, and tovk five or fix French ſhips of the line; Fromenac and Fort 
du Queſne, in, the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Enyliſhs' 
acquiſitions that far overbalanced a check which the Engliſh feceived at 
Ticonderago, and the loſs of above zoo af the Engliſh gngirds, às ex 
Vere returning under general W 1278 the gaait of France 
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_ "The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their 
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The Engl affairs in the Eaſt Indzes this year proved equally fotu | 
nate; and the lords of che admiralty received letters from thenee, with 
an account that admiral Pocock had engaged the French fleet near Fort 


St. David's on the-2gth of March, in which engagement a French man of 


war, called the Bien Aime, of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged that they 


run her on ſhore, The French had 600 men killed and wounded on this 


occaſion, and the Engliſh only-29 killed, and 89 wounded. That on the 


third of Auguſt following, he engaged the French fleet a ſecond time near 


Pondicherry ; when, afier a briſk firing of ten miputes, the French bore 
away with all the ſail they could make, and got ſafe into the road of Pon · 


; _ dicherry, The loſs of the French in this engagement was 540 killed and 


wounded, and that of the Engliſh only 147 killed and wounded, 
And that on the 14th of December following, general Lally, com. 
manger of the French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſiege Madras, 


which was defended by the Engliſh colonels Laurence and Draper; and 


after a briſk cannonade, which laſted till the 26th of February followin 3 
the Engliſh having received a reinforcement of 600 men, general Lally 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege and retire with precipitation, leaving be- 
hive bam forty” pieces of ß 
The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the iſland of. Goree on 
— it of Africa, by commodorę Keppel. Three capital expeditions 

d been planned for this year in America, and all of them proved ſue- 

_ ceſsful. One of them was againſt the French iflands in the Weſt Indies, 

where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againſt Que- 


bee, the capital of Canada. The command was given, by the 


miniſter's advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military 


genius. Wolfe was oppoſed. with far fuperior force by Montcalm, the 


beſt and moſt ſucceſsful general the French bad. Though the fituation of 


the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the works the French threw 


1 to prevent a deſcent of the Engliſh, were deemed impregnable, yet 
Montcalm never relaxed in his vigilance, - Wolfe's courage and perſeve- 


- Fance, however, ſurmounting incredible difficulties, he gained the heights' 
af Abrabam, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated the French ar- 


Wy, but was himſelf killed, as was Montcalm ; general Monckton, who 
was nexr in command, being wounded, the completion of the French 


defeat, and the glory of reducing Quebec, was reſerved for brigadier- 


' general (apw lord viſcaupr)» Townſhend. 


Gryeral Amherſt, who was the firſt Engliſh general a ee din | 


America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduce all 


Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of be 
river St. Laurence. It is to the honour! of the miniſter, Mr. Amber! 
in this expedition was ſo well provided with every thing that could make it 


'-  ſucceſyfal, that ther. ſcarcely N any chance for its miſcarriage; | 


and thus the French empire in became ſubject to Great 


| | ml ruined, 
y reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve. all by aw invaſion f Great | 


ritain : but, on the-1Brh of Auguſt, 1759, admica} Boſcawen attacke 
— ele, by Mz la Clue, near the ſtraits of 


_ + Gibraltar, took Le Centaure of 54, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Mo- 
deſte of. . gone; and burnt e of 80, and Le Redoubtable of 74 
guns. > ht 


reſt of the fleet, confilting of ſeven ſhips of the line, and 


Wi. * 


Edw 


* 
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Edward Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, 
of the iſland of Dumet, in the bay of Biſcay... The Formidable, a 
French man of war of 80 guns, was taken; the Theſee of 74, and the 
Superbe of 70 guns, were ſunk; and the Soleil Royal of do, and the 
Heros of 74 guns, were burnt, and afterwards the Juſte of 70 periſhed in 
the mouth 35 the Loire. Seven or eight French men- of war of the line 
got up the river Villaine, by ee, their guns overboard; and the reſt 
of the fleet, confiſting of five ſhips of the line, and three frigates, efca- 
ped in the night. The Engliſh loft on this occaſion, the Eſſeæ of 64, and 
the Reſolution of 74 guns which ran aſhore in the chace. After this en- 
gagement, the French gave over all thoughts of their intended invaſion 
In February 1760, Captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had, with three ſloops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and actual- 
ly made a deſcent” at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from 
thence,” met, defeated, and killed by captain Elliot, the commodore 
three ſhips, inferior in force to the Frenchman's ſquadron. Every day 
gazette added to the accounts of the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, and the ur- 
ter ruin of the French finances, which that government did not bluſh pub; 
liely to arow. In ſhort, Great Britain now en as ſole miſtreſs of the 
main, and ſucceeded in every meaſure that had been projected for her o-]n 
% // 6. 
be war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undecifive as it was 
+ expenſive, and many in England began to conſider it now as foreign to the 
internal intereſts of Great Britain. The French again and again. ſhewed 
diſpoſitions for treating, and the charges of the war, which began nom | 
amount to little leſs than I om millions ſterling yearly, inclined rhe * 
Britiſh miniſtry, to liſten to their propoſals, © A negociation was according- 
1y entered upon, which proved abortive, as did many other projets for . 
accommodation; but on the 25th of October 1760, George IL dien 
ſuddenly (from a rupture in the right ventriele of the heart), RS. 
years and glory, in the 55th year of his age, and 34th of his reign, ane 
was ſucceeded by his grandſon, now George III. eldeſt fon to the late 
prince of Wales. FE 30 E2ot's 5 F ; be © x 
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85 The memory of George II. is reprehenfible on no head bur his predi. | 
10 lection for his eletoral dominions. _ He never could ſeparate an idea thae” - 4 
ch there was any difference” between them and his regal dominions; and he Fd 
4 was ſometimes ill enough adviſed to declare fo much in his ſpeeches to © 
75 1 We are, however, to remember, that his people gratified A 
in bim in this partiality, and that he never acted by power or prerogative.” - 1 
ai He yas juſt rathet h rous; and in matters of oxconomy, either in 1 
of juſt er than rous; and in matters of œοpο m, either in of 
the dis ftate or his houſehold, he was willing to connire at abuſes, if they 1 | 
er had the ſanction of law and cuſtom. By this means, thoſe miſmanage- [Tl 
n ments about his court were multiplied to an enormous degree, and even | 
ge; under-clerks in offices amaſſed fortunes ten times greater than theiy legal nn 
reve  falaries or perquiſites could raiſe, He was not very acceſſible to convegſa- 7 
3 tion, and therefore it was no wonder that, having left Germany after he _ - 1 
ah bad artained/to'man's eſtate, he till rerained foreigr notions both of men * 
Fred? | and things. In government he had no favourite, for he parted with ür 
cke 8 Robert Walpole s adminiſtration with: great indifference, andſhewed very . - © | 
N little concern at the ſubſequent revolutions among his ſervants. D . 
= _ My may de deemid a virtue, as it contributed greatly to the intarval quiet 


| ef his reign,” and prevented the people from loading the king with the 
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faults of his miniſters. ..In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, but 
placable, fearleſs of danger, fond of military parade; and enjoyed the 
memory of the campaigns in which he.ſerved when young. ene, 
either public or private, were never known to interfere with the ordinary 
courſe of juſtice; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts 
of juſtige were pever better filled than under him; this was a point in 

nn , y Hee, 
_ _ King George III, aſcended the throne with great advantages. His be- 
. Ing a native of England prejudiced the people in his favoyr: he was in 
the bloom of youth, in his perſon tall and. comely, and at the time of his 
acceſſon Great Britain was in the higheſt degree of reputation and proſpe, 
rity, and the moſt e e ee and harmony prevailed among the 
people. The firſt ads of his reign ſeemed alſo calculaled to convince the 
Public that the death of his predeceſſor ſhapld not relax the operations of 
The war, Accordingly, in 1761. the ifland of Belleiſle, on the coaſt of 
5 pce, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under commodore 
Keppel and general Hodgſon; as did the important fortreſs of Pondicher; 
ry, in the Eaſt Indies, to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens, The opera- 
tious againſt the French Weſt Indies ſtill continued unfler general Monck- 
ton, lord Rollo, 2 James Douglas; and in 1762, the iſland of Mar- 

5 Zinico, hitherto . deeme impr egnable, with the iſlands of Grenada, St. 

8 17 85 Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, were ſubdued 


by the Britiſh arms with joconceivable Hae C 
In the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had conducted the war againſt France 
Vith foch eminent ability, and who had received the beſt information of 
Ide hoſtile intentions, and private intrigues of the coprt of Spain, pro- 
: -Poſrg in council an immediate declaration of war. againſt that kingdom, 
He urged his reaſons for this meaſure with his uſual energy; aſſerting, - 
= Bourbon; 


* 


that, this was the time for humbling the whole houſe 
and that if this Ee, BEAT was let 8 it might never be recovered. 
But be was over- ruled in the council, all the members of which declared 


4 


"themſelves of a contrary opinion, excepting his brother-in-law earl Tem- 
ple. Mr. Pitt now found the decline of his influence; and it was ſuppoſ- 
ed that the earl gf. Bute, who had a conſiderable ſhare in. diregting the 
education of the king, had acquired an aſcendeney in- che royal favour”, 
Mr. Put, however, faid, that * as he was called ig the miniſtry by the 
voice of the people, to whom he conſidered himſelf. as;accountable for bis 
conduct, he would no longer remain in a fituation which made him re- 
ſponſible for meaſures that he was no longer allowed to guide. He, 
therefore, reſigned the ſeals, and lord Temple alſo gave up the poſt which 
he held In the adminiſtration, But the next day, the king ſettled a pen- 
Bon of three thouſand pounds a year upon Mr. Pitt, and at the ſame time 


> n upon his lady and her iſſue; and the penſion was 19 
de continued for three lives. Theſe advantages and; honours: had un- 
queſtionably been well deſerved by his public ſervices ; but his acceptance 
of them greatly leſſened bis popularity, and wa Bay were employed 10 
produce this effect. A very conſiderable degree of diſcantent notwith-⸗ 
- Flag prevailed in the natſop, on account of his xemaval from power: 
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' © * +. wag on the 25th of March 1361, that the earl ef Bute was appointed one ol 
. Kate ; and on the ih of October following, Mr. Pitt z. 
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| nod it was extremely natural, that the praple ſhould bebold, Wih the u- 
moſt regret, the removal of a miniſter from the direction of public affaire, 
of whole ability and integrity they bad the Hebes opinion, and in the 
midſt of a war, which he had conducted with ſo much bonour to himſelt 
ua to his country, and in a manner that had excited the aſtoniſhment f 
"FH The wad ſtill continued to be carried on with vigour after the refignation. 
of Mr. Pitt, aud the plans were purſued that he had previouſly concerted. , 
Lord Egremont was appointed to ſucceed him, as F ſouth- 
ern department. It was at length alſo found indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
engage in a war with Spain, the famous family compact among all the 
different branches of the Bourbon family being now generally known; 
and accordingly Wwar Was declared againſt that kingdom, on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary 1762. A reſpectable armament, was fitted out under admiral Po- 
cock, having the earl of Albemarle on board to command the land forces; 
and the- vitals of the Spanifly. monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction © 
. the Havannah, the Tarr and moſt important fort which his catholic 
majeſty held in the Weſt. Indies, after a fiege of two months and eight 
days. The capture of the Hermione; a large Spanith regiſter ſhip, bound 
from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a million ſterhng, 
| preceded the birth of the prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed in tri- 
umph through Weſtminſter to the Bank, the yery hour he was born. The 
loſs, of the Havannah, with the ſhi s and treaſures there taken from the 
3 was ſucceeded by the reduction of Manilla and the Philippine 


» 


„55% ] Sen od Do 8 


lands in the Eaſt Indies, under general Draper and admiral Corniſh 
with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions df dollars, 
To cgunteract thoſe dreadful blows ' 1 to the family compact, the 
French and Spahiards opened their laſt reſource, which was to quarrel 
with apd jnvade Portugal, which had been. always under the peculiar pro, 
tection of the Britiſh arms. Whether this quarrel was real or pretended, 
is not for me to decide... It certainly embarraſſed his Britannic majeſty, 
who was oþljged to ſend thither armaments both by ſea and land.. 
The negociations- for peace were now reſumed; and the enemy at lat 
offered ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible, and adequate 
to the occafion, The defection of the Ruthans from the confederacy 
-#gainſt the king of Pruſſia, and his conſequent ſucceſſes produced a ceflay 
ee e eee Apd in all other quariyy.; «nd.og the 1oth of 
February 1763, the definitive treaty of peace between big Britannic mas \ 
bp, Wy „the king of France, and the King of Spain, was concluded at Paris, 
f ae 


* 


+ 


cceded to by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications were 
en- exchanged at Paris.. The 22d, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed a 
ime - Weſtwipſter ap London; and the treaty, haying on the 18th been * | 
s1Qn I Þcforethe parliament, it met the approbatzon on majarigy.of e : 
un = By this treaty, the extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of 
ane Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St, John, were confirmed to Great 
d to Britain; alſe the two Floridas, containing the whole of the continent of 
'ich- North America, on his fide the Miſſiſhppi, (except the town of New 
ver: Orleans, with a ſmall diſfrict round it), was ſurrendered to us by France 

. and Spain, in conſideration, of reſtoring. to Spain the iſland of Cuba; 

yr and to France the, iſlands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and 
«i BN wall Sflands of St, Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland ; 
25 bpd quitting our pretenſions to the the neutral iſland of St, Lucia, they, 
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Yielded to us the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted cher 
ere to the neutral iſlands of St, Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. 
In Africa we retained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we vear!y en- 


= roſſed the whole gum trade of chat country ; but we returned Goree, a 
_ > .  - ſmall iſland of Virtle value. The atticle that relates to the Eaſt Indies, was. 
Victated by the directors of the Engliſh company; which reſtores to the 
French all the places they bad ar the beginning of the war, on condition 
"hat they ſhall maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal. 
And the city of Mavilla was reftored to che Spaniards; but they confirm. 
Ad to us the liberty of cutting logwood inthe Bay of Honduras in America. 
| In Europe, likewiſe, the French reftored fo us the iſland of Minorca, and 
ve reſtored to them the iſland of Belleiſſe. In Germany, after fix 
| + rnd in marches and countermarches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and 
loody battles, Great Britain acquired-much military fame, bur at the ex- 
pence of thirty millions ſterling! As to the objects of that war, it was 
agreed that a mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould take place, and each 
Party fit down at the end of the war in the ſame ſituation in which they 
begin it. And peace was reftored between Portugal and Spain, both ſides 
to be upon the ſame footing as before the war, © 
The war to Which a period was now. put, was the moſt brilliant, and 
- diſtinguiſhed with the moſt glorious _ io the Britiſh annals. No na- 
tional prejudices, nor parry diſputes then exiſted. The ſame truly Britiſh | 
ſpirit by which rhe miniſter was animated, fired the breaſt of the ſoldier 
aud ſeaman. The nation had then arrived at a piteh of wealth unknown 
o former ages; and the monied man, pleaſed with the aſpect of the times, 
 eonfiding in the abilities of the miniſter, und courage of the people, cheers 
_ fully opched bis purſe. The mcredible ſums of 18, 19, and 22 millions, 
raiſed by à few citizens of London, upon a ſhort notice, for the ſervice 
of the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, was no leſs aftorithing to Europe, 
than. the ſucceſs which attended the Britiſh fleet and armies in every quar- 
W % one ob ont os er 
But the peace, though, it received the ſanction of a majority of both 
bouſes of parliament, was far from giving univerſal ſatisfaction to the peo- 
ple. The manner in Which it was. begun, ant the” precipitation with 
5 - which it was concluded, were condemned. The terms alſo were cenſured 
by many, as extremely inadequate to what might juſtly have been expect. 
ed from the numerous victories and advantages which had been obtained 
againſt the enemy, , And from this period various cauſes contributed to 
occaſion a great ſpirit of diſcontent to prevail throughout the nation. 
- -- Da. the oth of April, "1763, three of the king's meflengers entered the 
Houſe of Joby Wilkes, efq. member of parliament for Ayleſbury, and 
w —— bis Lane by virtue of 4 warradt from the ſecretary of ſtate, which 
directed them to ſeize the authors; printers, and publiſhers, of a ſedi- 


LE rious and treaſonable papt t, intifled the North Briton,” No. 45. The 
: pre publiſhed under this title, ſeverely arraigned the conduct of the ad- 
. - miniſtration, andrepreſented the earl of Bute as the favourite of the king, 

| - and the perſon from whom meaſures of government of a very pernicious 

_ tendency originated. The 45th number contained ſtrictures on the king's 
ſpeech. - Mr. Wilkes was ſuſpecled to be the author, but his name was not 
mentioned in the warfant by which be was apprehended. He objected to 
being talen into cuſtody by (e's warrant, alleging that it was illegal. 
However he was forcibly carried before the ſecretaries of ſtate for examina- 


|, hin, and they commited Nah clo prifover th the Tower, Ky Papers be | 
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the Buckinghamſhire militia, A writ of habeas corpus being procured by 
his friends, he was brought up to the court of Common Pleas, and the mat - 
ter being there argued, he was ordered to be diſcharged. This affair made 


Aà great noiſe ; people of all ranks intereſted themſelves in it, and Weſts, +. 


minſter hall reſounded with acelamations when he was ſet at liberty, An 


information, however, was filed againſt him in the court of King's br 
at his majeſty's ſuit, as author of the North Briton, No 45- On che r 


day of the meeting of parliament, after theſe tranſactions, Mr. Wilkes. 


Kood up in his place, and made a ſpegth, in which he complained to the 
houſe, that in his perſon the rights of all. the commons of England, and 


the privileges of parliament, had been violated by his impriſonment, the 


plundering of his houſes and the ſeizure of his papers. The ſame day, 4 
meſſage was ſent to acquaint the houſe. of commons, with the ig formation 
his majeſty had received, that John Wilkes, eſq. a member of that houſe, 


was the author of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel, and the meaſures 
that Had been taken thereupon. The next day a duel was fought in Hyde+ 


park between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Martin, another member of parlia. 
ment, and ſecretary of the treaſury, mn which Mr, Wilkes received a dan. 

gerous wound in the belly with a piſtol bullet. Both bonſes of parlia» 
ment ſoon concurred in voting the North Briton, No. 45, to be a falſe, 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, and ordered it to be burnt by the common 
hangman, This order was. accordingly executed, though not. without 


great oppoſition from the populace ; and Mr. Harley, one of the ſheriffy - 
who attended, was-wounded, and obliged to take ſhelter in the Manſion 


houſe. - Another proſecution was commenced agaipſt Mr, Wilkes, for hav- | 
ing cauſed an obſcene and profane poem to be printed, intitled, An Ef. 
fay on Woman. Of this, only twelve copies had been privately printed; 
and it did not appear to have been intended for publication. ns 
however, that he ſhould continue to be proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour, 
when his wound was in ſome degree healed, be thought proper to quit the 
kingdom. He was ſoon: after expelled the houſe of commons; verdicts 
were alſo given againſt him, both on account of the North Briton and the . 
Effay on ee and towards the end of the year 1764 he was outlawed. 
Sundry other perſons. had been taken up for being concerned in printing 


aod-publiſhing the North Briton 3 but ſome: of them obtained verdicts = 


againſt the kivg's meſtengers for falſe impriſonment. 
In the mean while, the earl of Bute, who had been made firſt lord of 

the treaſury, religned that office, and was ſucceeded by Mr, George Gren: 
ville, And under this gentleman's adminiſtration, an act wa es ſaid 


do have been framed by him, which was productive of the pernicious 


eee ta Great Britain; An Act for laying a famp dug in tha 
nth Colonies of North America,“ which received the royal. aſſent on 
the 22d of March 1965. Some other injudicious previous regulations 
bad alſo been made, under pretence of preventing ſmuggling in America; 
but 98 in effect ſo cramped the trade of the colonies, a8 to be prejudi- 
cral both ro them and the mother eountry. As. ſoon as it was known in 


North America thar the Jlampratt was paſſed, the wholit continent was 
indled into a flame. As the Americans had hitherto been taxed by their 
own repreſentatives in their provincial aſſemblies, they wag tr pres that 


dhe Britiſh parliament, in which they wert nor repreſented, had no right to 


dax them, Indeed, the ſame doctrine bad been maintained in the. Britiſh 
parliament, when the ſipmp-act, way under coplideracion,: on which oc. | 
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_ cafion it was ſaid, that it was the birth right of the inhabitants of the co. 

' Jonies, even as the deſcendants of Engliſhmen, not to be taxed by any but 
their own repreſentatives; that, ſo far from being actually repreſented in 
the parhament of Great Britain, they were not even virtually repreſented 

there, as the meaneſt inhabitants of Great Britain are, in conſequence of 
their intimate connection with thoſe who are actually repreſented; and that 
therefore the attempt to tdx the colonies in the Britiſn parliament was op- 
preſſive and unconſtitutional. On the other hand it was contended, that 
the colonies, who had been protected by Great Britain, ought, in reaſon . 
aud juſtice, to contribute towards the expence of the mather-country-” 
* Theſe children of our own planting, faid Mr. George Grenville, ſpeaæ - 
ing of the Americans, '* nouriſhed by our indulgence, until they are grown 
to a good degree of ſtrength and opulence, 5m protected by our arms, will 
they grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us from the heavy load of 
national expence, which we lie under??? V 


Wi e e ee. authority, reached the colo- 

' Hies, it was treated with every mark of indignation and contempt. It was 

publicly burnt in ſeveral places, together with the effigies of thoſe who were 

ſuppoſed to be the moſt active in bringing it about. It was not the com- 
mon people only, but perſons of all ranks, who engaged in oppoſition to 
rhis act: and, in particular, the provincial aſſemblies took a very active 
part againſt it. The aſſembly of Virginia reſolved, That the general aſ- 
ſembly of that colony, together with his majeſty, or bis ſubſtitute, have, 
in their repreſentative capacity, the only excluſive right and power to lay 
taxes and impofitions upon the inhabitants of that colony; and that every 
attempt to inveſt ſuch a power in any perſon or perſons whatſoever, other 
than the general aſſembly aforefaid, is illegal, 3 ifutional, and un- 
juſt? and has a manifeſt tendency to deſtroy Britiſh, as well as American 
freedom.“ Similar reſolves were alſo made in other colonies. „„ 

. } + be general difcontent which prevailed in America being known in 

England, ſeveral maſters of ſhips refuſed to take any ſtamps on board for 

the colonies ; and it ſoon appeared, that their precaution was well found- 

& : for ſuch as ventured to take them, had abundant reaſon to repent it, 

on their arrival at their deftined ports; where, to ſave their veſſels from 

fire, they were forced to deliver their cargoes of ſtamped paper into the 

| hands of the enraged multitude, to be treated in the fame ignominious 

manner in which the act had been treated; and other veſſels were obliged 

to take ſhelter under ſuch of the king's ſhips as happened to be at hand to 
protect them. Many perſons who came from England with commithons , 

t act as diffributors of the-ſtamps, were alio compelled: publicly. to re- 

5 "pounce having any concern in them. Several other acts of violence were 

| HFikewiſe committed, with a view of preventing the operations of the ſtamp- 

= act ; and affociations were alſo formed in the different colonies, whereby the 

\$S people bound themſelves not to import or purchaſe any Britiſn manufac- 

* tures, till that act ſhould- be repealed.” The: inhabitants of the different 
colonies alſo eftabliſhed committees from every colony to correſpond with 
each other, concerning the general affairs of the whole, and even appoint- 

- ed dei ities from theſe committees to meet iv Concress at New York. 

"They aſſembled together in that eity, in October 1765, and this was the 

frſt congreſs held on the American continent. e 

. Theſe commotions in America occafioned fo great an alarm in England, 
that the king thought proper to diſmiſs his miniſters. The marquis of 
Rockingham was appointed firſt lord of the rreafury; and gps 5 bis 
VV | EO 9 ordſbip; 
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| lordſhip's friends ſucceeded to the vacant places. In March 3766, an a& 
Was paſſed for repealing the American ſtamp- act. This was countenaneed. 
and ſupported by the new miniſtry; and Mr. Pitt, though not connected 
with them, yet ſpoke with great force in favour of the repedl. He ſaid © 
of the late miniſtry, that every capital meaſure they had taken was en- 
tirely wrong“ He contended, that the parliament of Great Britain had 
no right to tax the colonies. * For the commons of America, repreſented 
in their ſeveral aſſemblies, have ever been in poſſeſſion of the exerciſe of 
their conſtitutional right, of giving and granting their own money. They 
would have been ſlaves if they had not enjoyed it. At the fame time, 
this kingdom, as the ſupreme governing and legiſlative power, has al- 
ways und the colonies be her laws, by her regulations, and reſtrictions 
in trade, in navigation, in manufactures, in every thing except that of 
taking their money out of their pockets without their conſent.“ He alſo. 
aſſerted; that the profits to Great Britain from the trade of the colonies, 
through all its branches, was two millions a year. 
At the time that the ſtamp- act was repealed, an act was aſo paſſed for 
ſecuring the dependence of the Ameritan colonies on Great Britain. 
But this does not appear then to have given much umbrage to the coloniſts, 
regarding it as a brutum fulmen, or a Pope's bull; and the repeal of the! - 
ſtamg act occafioned great rejoicings both in America and Great Britain. 
le would have been happy for the mother- country, if no new laws ak b 
regulations had atterwards taken place, . which were calculated again to em- 
"WE Great Britain and the colonies. © But ſome attempts of this kind, 
. Which were vehemgutly oppoſed by the colonies, at length brought on, a2 
- civil war of the aß W nature. „5 . 
The marquis of Rockingham and his friends continued in adminiſtra- 5 
tion but a ſhort time; though during rheir continuance. in power ſe vers! 
public meaſures were atlopted, tending to relieve the burthens of the peo- 
ple, and to the ſecurity of their libertiies. But on the zoth of july 1766, 
the duke of Grafton was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, in the room 
of the marquis of Rockingham; the earl of Shelburne ſecretary of ſtate, 
in the room of the duke of Richmond; Charles Townſhend, chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and Mr. Pitt, now created earl of Chatham, was 


appointed lord privy- ſeal; e ee ſtateſman's acceptance of a 
peerage, as it removed him from the houſe of commons, greatly leſſened 

bis weight and influence. Indeed, this political arrangement was not of 

any long continuance, and ſary changes followed. Mr. Charles 
Townſhend, who was a gentleman of great abilities and eloquence, made 
for ſome time 4 conſiderable figure both in the cabinet and in parliament; 

but, on his death, the place of chancellor of the Exchequer was ſupplied 
by lord North, who afterwards became firſt lord of the treaſury, and ob- 
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duained a great aſcendancy in the adminiſtrati n 
In the year 1748, Mr. Wilkes, who had for a conſiderable time re- 
ded in France, came over to England, and again became an object of 
public attention. The limits of our work will not permit us to enter into 
all the particulars reſpecting the proſecution of this gentleman, aud the 
| ſubſequent tranſactions concerning him; for theſe we muſt refer to our 
_ quarto* edition. It is well known, that verdicts were found againſt him 
on accobnt of the North Briton, and for the indecent poem, Efſay on 
Woman.“ That he ſuffered a long impriſonment of two years, and paid 
._ wo fines of s0ol. ech. That he diſplayed great abilities during his 
_ conteſts with the miniſtry, and was choſen member for the county. of _ 
en gore re . ON oe OE "ET - 
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* _ Midlleſex, on the 28th of March, 1768, He was alſo again expelled, for 
8 being the author of ſome prefatory remarks on a letter which he pub- 
2 Ribe , written by . one of the ſecretaries of ſtate to the chairman of the 
2X eee ener at Lambeth, in Whieh the ſecretary bad recommended to 
the magiſtrates, previous to the unhappy affair of St. George's fields, 
theircalling in the affiſtance of the military, and employing them efeAnalby 
i there ſhould beoccafion. In the vote for his expulſion, his former of- 
fences, far which he was now ſuffering impriſonment, were complicated 
with this charge; and and a new writ was ordered to be iflued for the 
election of a member. for the county of Middleſex, WY Ei 
I be rigour with which Mr. Wilkes was proſecuted, only increaſed his 
popularity, which was alſo much augmented by the ſpirit and grmneſs 
which on every occaſion he diſplayed. * Before his expulſion, be had been 
- , choſen an alderman of London: and on the 16th of February 1769, he 
was te · elected at Brentford, member for the county of Middleſex, with- 
- out oppofition. The return having been made to the houſe, it was re- 
_ folved, that Mr. Wilkes having been expelled that ſeſſion, was incapable 
of being elected a member of that parliament. The late election, there- 
_ fore, was declared void, ahd the new writ iſſued for another. He was 
Q more unanimouſly re- elected by the freeholders, and the election 
Sms declared void hy the bouſe of commons. After this, a new 
> election being ordered, colonel Luttrel, in order to recommend Hinmelf to 
the court, vacated the ſeat which he already had in parliament, by the ac- 
ceptance of a nominal place, and declared himſelf a candidate for the 
_ -countyof Middleſex. Though the whole weight of court intereſt was thrown 
into the ſcale in this gentleman's favour, yet a majority of near four to one 
appeared againſt him on the day of election; the numbers for Wilkes 
being 1143, and for Luttrel only 296. Nethwichſtanding this, two days 
____ after the election, it was reſolved in the houſe of commons, that Mr. Lut- 
trerel ooght to have been returned a knight of the hire for the county of 
_ Middleſex; and thedeputy-clerk of the crown was ordered to amend the 
return, by erafing the name of Mr. Wilkes, and inſerting that of colonel 
Luttrel in its place. The latter accordingly took his ſeat in parliament : 
but this was thought ſo groſs. a violation . the rights of the * that 
it excited a very general diſcontent, and loud complaints were made - 
ain part of weklagdom oe dy 7 
Petiĩtions, couched in very ſtrong 8 were preſented to the throne, 
from- differeat places, complaining of this and other national. grievances. 
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The county of -Middleſex, as the moſt immediately affected, took the 
lead on this occahon, and preſented a perition, in which they complained, 
hat their legal and free choice of a repreſentative bad been repeatedly | 
rejected, and the right of election finally taken from them, by the unpre- 
cedented feating of a candidate who was never* choſen by the county.” 
They alſo faid, that © inſtead of the ancient and legal civil police, the mi- 
- Htary were introduced at every opportunity, unneceſſarily and unlawfully ; 
hat the civil magiſtracy was rendered contemptible, by the appointment 
_ of improper and incapable perſons z and that the civil magiſtrates, being 
tampered with by adminiſtraziop, [neglected and refuſed to diſcharge their 
duty.“ Theſe petitioners likewiſe” addreſſed his majeſty in the following 
terms: With great grief and forrow, we have long . beheld the endea- 
. yours of certain evil- minded is, Who altempted to infuſe into your 
Myul mind notions and opinions of the moſt dangerous and pernicious 
texdeney, and who promote 4nd counſel fuch meatures as capuor fail 0 | 
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deſtroy that harmony and confidence, which ſhould ever ſubſiſt between x | 
juſt and virtuous prince, and a free and loyal people.“ Various other par 
ticulars were complained of in this petition ; and petitions of a fimilar 
nature were preſented from the livery of London, the ele&ors of Welt. 
minſter, from ſeveral other cities and boroughs, and about ſeventeen coun- 
ties. Theſe petitions were ſaid to be ſigned by upwards of 60,990 elec- -. 
tors. Roe ab the petitions were, indeed, principall confined ' to the 
violated right of election, but others were more diffuſe ; and Yorkthire, 
Weſtminſter, and ſome others, prayed in expreſs terms for a diſſolution 


of patliament, under the idea of being venal and corrupt. 
After the term of Mr. Wilkes's impriſonment was expired, in the year 
1771, he has choſen one of the ſherifts for London and Middleſex; and 
_ was afterwards again choſen member for the county of Middleſex in the 
ſubſequent parliament, and permitted.quietly to take his ſeat there; in the 
year 1775, he executed the office of lord mayor of the city of London; 
and hath fince been elected to the lucrative office of chamberlain of that 
city. In the year 1783, after the change of lord North's adminiſtration, 
at My, Wilkes's motion, all the declatations, orders, and reſolutions sf - 
the houſe of commons reſpecting his election for the couttty of Middleſex, 
were ordered to be expunged from the journals of that houſe,” * as being 5 
ſubverſive of the rights of the whole body of electors of this kingdom. 
And it ſhould be remembered, that in conſequence of his manly and ſpt- 
rited conteſts with the government, general. warrants were declared to he 
illegal, and an end was put to ſuch Warrants, and to the unlawful ſeizure © 1 
of an Engliſhman's papers by ſtate meſſengers. s. = 
Whilſt theſe affairs were tranſucting in England, and the objects of g. 
neral attention, other occurrences happened relative to America, which _ 
were of the moſt ſerious nature, and which produced conſequences highly - 


- Whurious and ruinous to the intereſts of Great Britain. OO? 

After the repeal of the ſtamp- act, which was received with great joy in 

America, all. things. became quiet there? but unhappily new atrewpes 

_ 'were made to tax them in the Britiſh parliament, though, beſides the ex- 
perience of the ill ſucceſs of the ſtamp- act, governor Pownall, a gentle- = 

man well acquainted with the diſpoſition of the coloniſts,” ſaid in the houſe. © * 

of commons, in 1767, It is a fact which this houſe ought to beap- 


magogues; as though it were only the vifions of ſpeculative enthuſiaſts ; 


s though it were the mere ebullition of a faction which muſt ſubſide ; 
As though it were only temporary or partial—it is the cool, deliberare, 


Principled maxim of every man of buſineſs in the country. The 


event verified the juſtice of theſe obſervations; yet the ſame year, an act 
| Waspaſſed laying certain duties on paper, glaſs, tea, Ne. imported into 
America, to be paid hy the colonies. for the purpoſe of railing a tevenue 


to the. governwent, About two years after, it was thought Proper & re. 


| L | | F Great Britain to impoſe 
taxes in America, which was the ſubject of diſpute, the repealing the 
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ptized of in all its extent, that the people of America, uayverſally, dot. 
edly, and unalterably, are reſolved not to ſubmit to any internal tax im- 
poſed upon them by any legiſlature, in which they have not a'ſhare by re- 
 prelentatives of their own election. He added, this claim muſt not be 
_ underſtood as though it were only the pretences of party-leaders and de- 


gs _ 
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Peal theſe duties, excepting that on tea; 3 not the amount of . 
the duties, but the igt of the parliament - | 


ther duties anſwered no purpoſe, while that oh tea remained; which ac- 
| cordingly became a freſh, ſubject of come betireen rife mother-coupery 
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and the colonies. Other laws had alſo been paſſed in England; pattiegs · 
- Hrly one relative to quartering troops in the colonies, and another for ſuf- 

pending the legiſlative powers of the aſſembly of New York, which gave 
great umbrage in America. Another ſcheme which was alſo adopted, of 
appointing the governors and judges. in the colonies to be paid by the 
erown,. and not 6 the proviſional aflemblies, as heretofore, occaſioned 
likewiſe much difcontent in America, as it was ſuppoſed, that this new 
regulation would render the governors and judges wholly dependent on the 

crown, and independent of the people. | | 


Ia order to inducethe Eaſt India company to become inſtrumental in en- 
_forciag the tea-duty in America, an act was paſſed, by which they were 
enabled to export their teas, duty-free, to all places whatſoever, Several 
— ſhips. were accordingly freighted with teas for the different colonies by the 
company, who alſo appointed agents there for the diſpoſal of that commo- 
dity. This was confidered by the Americans, as a ſcheme calculated mere- 
y roeircumvent.them into a compliance with the revenue law, and thereby 
pave the way to an unlimited taxation. For it was cafily comprehended, 
that if the tea was once landed, and in the cuſtody of the confignees, no 
aſſociations, nor other meaſures, would be ſufficient to prevent its ſale and 
conſumption ; and it was not to be ſuppoſed, that when taxation was eſta- 
-bliſhed in one inſtance, it would reſtrain itſelf in others. Theſe ideas be- 
ing generally prevalent in America, it was reſolved. by the coloniſts to 
prevent the landing of the tea-cargoes amongſt them, at whatever hazard. - 
Accordingly, three ſhips laden with tea having arrived in the port of Bof- 
ton in December, 1773, a number of armed men, under the diſguiſe of 
Mohawk Indians, boarded theſe ſhips, and in a few hours difcharged their 
whole cargoes of tea into the ſea, without doing ache) damage, or of- 
fering any injury.to the captains or crews. . e quantities of tea 
met afterwards with a fimilar fate at Boſton, and a few other places; but 
in general, the commiſſioners for the ſale of that commodity were 
obliged to relinquiſh their employments, and the maſters of the tea. veſſels. 
from an apprehenſion of _—_ returned again to England with their 
cargoes. Ar New York, indeed, the tea was landed under the cannon of a 
man of war. But the perſons in the ſervice of government there were 
_ _oþliged to conſent to its being locked up from uſe. And in South Caro- 
lina ſome was thrown into the river, as at Boſton, and the reſt put into 


— bo 


damp warehouſes, where it periſhed. I... 
- _ . Fheſe proceedings in America excited, fo much indignation in the go- 
14 vernmentof England, that on the 3 iſt of March, 1774, an act was paſſ- 
"# ad for removing the.cuſtom-houſe officers from the town of Boſton, and 
| BW Hurting up the pore. Another act was ſoon after paſſed * for better re- 
MN . gularing the government in the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay. The de- 
"A -fign of this act was to alter the conſtitution of that province as it ſtood up- 
1 on the charter of king William; to take the whole executive power out 
1 the bands of the people, and to veſt the nominatiog of the counſellors, 
* judges, and e of all kinds including ſheriffs, in the crown, and 
in ſome caſes in the king's governor, and all te be removeable at the ple - 
ſure of the crown. Another act was alſo paſſed which was confidered as 
bighly injurious, cruel, and unconſtitutional, empowering the governor 
_ of Mafſachuſet's Bay to ſend perſons accuſed of crimes there to be tried 
in England, for ſuch offences. Some time after, an act was likewiſe paſſed 
. + for making more effeCtual proviſion for the government of the province - 
of Quebec, which excited a great alarm both in England A: mers. *0 
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By wis ac, er council was to be eſtabliſhed" for ast the att r 
me province of Q - 


uebec, except taxation, which council was to be appvinited | 1 
by che crown, the office to be held during pleaſure; and his maje e bi. 
nadian Roman Catholic ſubjects were entitled to a place dt it. The French 1 
laws, and a trial trithout jury, were alfo eſtabliſhed jn civil caſes, and the 1 


of Engliſh laws,” wir a trial by jury, in criminat;<and the Popith” clergy f 
| were inveſted: with à legal right.to their tithes from all WD Were of their = = 
2] own religion. No affembly'of the people, as in other Britifli colonies, Was + B 
appointed, it being ſaid in the act, that it Was then inerpedient: bit the — - WM 
bing wus to ereck ſuch courts. of eriminal, civil, and ecclefistient jurif- 
diction, as he ſtwald think proper. The 'boubdities of the province 


Quebec were likewiſe extended by the act tboufands of ies ut the back d 
the other colonies, whereby, it Was ſaid, # government Httle Better th | 
deſpotic was eſtabliſhed throughout an extenſive country? As to the clauſe | 
reſpecting the Pepi elergy in Canada,” it was *admitred; chat it Would iſ 
| have been umjuſt to have perſecutec them, or to have Yeprived them of the | 
_ exerciſe of their religion; but it Was maintained, that it could not be nt 'Þ 
deſſary that Popery ſhould" have ſuch a legal eſtadliſnient given it by a j 
Britiſh goverment, as that their prieſts ſhould have the ſame right 5 j 
chim their eccleſiaſtical revenues, ws the elergy of the eſtabliſhed che, =_— 
. in England. It was alſo thought extremely injuriousto the Brivifh ſettlers - ö 
in Canada, that, when that province had been eohqueretf by Bririth Ans, 3 
they hook be eampelied ro Tabmie to Prench, laws, "aid, , of = 
thoſe privileges which they would have enjoyed in other parte of Bis mite = 1 
: jeſty's dominions. 1 i * ek e NSPS EIT eu 2691 CORY 4 KATO 5 5 5 | 
- The meaſures of government reſpecting America had 3 = 
aſperated the coJoniſts, that-ptovincial or town meetitigs Were held im Ce = 
pas the cominent, wherein they avowed theirintertfons of öppondg, ö 
n the "moſt vigorous manner, the meaſures of admitiſtration. 9 8 5 | 
ments were "entered into in the different colonies,” whertby the Tubferibety 


bound themſelves in the moſt ſolemp manner, and in the Preſence df Odd, 
to ſuſpend all commercial interesurſe with Great Britain, from the fat 
day of the month of Auguſt, 195 43 unt the Boſtem port. bill, andthe 
other late obnoxious laws, were repealed, and the evlony of Muaffachuſets 
hy fully reſtored to its chartered rights. Other tranfiftions ſucceeded"; 
md the flame continued to increaſe and extend in America, till at engt 
ö twelve of the colonies, including chat whole extent of country which 
o- ſiretehes from Nov Scotia to Georgia, had appointed deputies to attend a 
General Congreſs, which was to be held at Philadelphia, and opened the 
Fth of September, 1774. They met secordingly, and the number 6 © 
delegates amounted to fifty-ohe; who repreſented the feretal Eöglih co. 
lonies of New Hampſhire (2 delegates), Maffachuſet's phy (4), Rhode 
Hand and Providence plantations (2), Connecticut (3); New York () ; of 
| New Jerſey (4), Pennſylvania (7), the lower counties on Delaware (3 , TY 1 
178 Maryland (4), Virginia (7), North Colina (3), and South 'Caroltita 1 
nd WF -(5 — Georgia After Md ce to the confederacy and Tent de- 
— puties to the Congreſs. They entered into an aſſoriation, in which uy | . 
und themſelves and their conſtituents, not to import into Britiſh 
America, from Great Britain, or Ireland, any goods, wares, or merchandiſe , 
whatſoever, from the i t day of December following; nor to import any Eaſt | A 
India tea from any part of the world; nor to export any merchandiſeof com , WM 
modity whatſoeyer to Great Britain, !reland, or the Welk Indies, from the - 05 1 
loth of September, 1775, unleſs the aft for ſtopping the port and blocking up © © 
| the harbour of Boſton, that for altering the charter and gorernment cf th 
bs „ ro ey I - 
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province of. Maſſachuſet's Bay, the;Quebec.aQ,. the acts by which duties 
were impaſed on any commodities imported into America, and ſome othet 
acts, which they, enumerated, were repealed. They avowed their allegi- 
| MACH his majedty,..and their aſfection and regard for their fellow=ſubjects 
in Great Britain, but aſſerted the neceſſity. of their adopting ſuch eee 
ds wefe,galculateg to obtain a redreſs of thoſe grievances which they la- 
oured under; and which, they ſaid, ** threatened deſtruction to the lives, 
libercy;..and property-of the inbabicants of the colonies. 
They alſo dræw up a petition. tothe king, in which they enumerated 
their e and ſolicited his majeſty to grant them peace, li- 
berty, and ſafety. They likewiſe publiſhed an addreſs to the people of 
reat Britain, another t the colonies in general, and another to the ioha- 
12 tg of the province of -Quebec. The congreſs broke up on the 26th of 
_ .Oftqber, baving reſolved, that another congreſs ſhould be held in the ſame 
place, on tbe 10th, of May following, unleſs the grievances of which they 
0 1255 ſhould be tedreſſed before that time.: and they recommended 
i all the colonies ta chooſe. deputies as ſoon as poſſibie, for that purpoſe. 
- fangs. af -theſe events, ſome meaſures were propoſed in the parlia- 
a N of, Great . 5 ſitain, for putting a ſtop to the commotions which un- 
| - + happily ſubhiſtedan America. The carl ot Chatham, who had been long 
"M$ TRE: a b A : 
. in an. inſirm ſtateof | healch, appeared in the houſe of lords, and expreſſed 
- Ip,tbe Grongelt terms, his. difapprobation of the whole ſyſtem of American 
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e alſo made a motion, for immediately 'recalling the troops 
ſton. He gepręſented this as a meaſure which ſhould be inſtaniy 

Prog 
99s 


; urginÞ, that an hour then loſt, in allaying the ferment in Ames 
might: proguge. xcars gf calamity. He alleged that the preſent firu- 
tian of the troops rendered them and the Americans continually liable to 
events, which. woauld:;cut off the poſſibility of a reconciliation ; but that 
di cenbiliatory meaſure would be well timed; and as- a mark of affection 
3 e our. fide, would remove all ah and apprehenſion on 

- the-other, and ip ſſantaneouſly produce the happieſſ effects to both. Lis 
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- f ip's motion was rejected by a large majority, 68 againſt 18 as was allo 
-- bill which he brought in ſpon after for ſertling the American troubles, 
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ies. iT he.,merhods, propoſed in the bouſe of commons for pro. 
oting an accommodation, met alſo with a fimilar füte. The number of 
us majeſty's troops as ordered to be augmented ij and an act was paſſed 
or reſtraining the commerce of the New England colonies, and to probibit 
. hear imery on the banks of Newfoundland. A motion was, indeed, al. 
—  . Forwards made in the houſeof commons, by lord North, firſt lord of the 
_ _ treaſury, for ſuſpending the exerciſe of the right of taxation in America, 

- Claimed by the Britiſh parliament, in ſuch of the colonies as ſhoyld, in 
their general afſembheg, raiſe ſuch contributions as were approved of by 
be king in parliament, ; This motion. was carried,. and aſterwards con- 
minicsted to ſome of ihe provincial aſſemblies: but it was rejected by 

daheim as deluſive and unſatisfactory, andanly calculated to diſunite them. 

: "The 0746p from the congreſs to the king was ordered by bis majeſty to le 
Vid xefore the parliament : whereupon, Dr.” Franklin, and two other 
£ American bs ſolicited to be heard at the bar of the houſe of commons, 
don behalf of the colonies, in ſupport of that petition: but their applica: 
tion was rejected; it being ſaid, that the American congreſs was no leg?! | 
aſſembly, and that therefore no-petition could be received from it by the 
je In rhe mean time, the inhabitants of the American colonies began to pre. 


| are for all events ʒ and accordingly they trained and erereiſed their m 
2 „ i CT | 
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of every kind, 
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tia with great induſtry ; and when advice was received of à proelamation 
which was iſſued in England to prevent the exportation of arms and ammu- 
nition to America, meaſures were immediately adopted to remedy the de- 


fect. And to render themſelves as independent as poſſible of foreigners, 


for the ſupply of thoſe articles, mills were erected, and manufaclorles 


formed, both in Philadelphia and Virginia, for the making of pgunpowderg' | 


and encourageinent was given in all the colonies, for the fabrication of arme 
It was on the 19th of April, -r575, that the firſt blood was drawn im 
this unhappy civil war; at Lexington and 8 New England; This 


was occaſioned by general Gaye fending-a'body' 6 troops ro deſtroy ſome 5 


military flores thut were at Concord. They ſueceeded in their defign, but 
were extremely haraſſed and foreed ta a quick ietreat, ꝗ of them were killed 
170 wounded, and about 20 made priſoners. The Americans were com- 
puted not to have loſt more than 60, including killed aud wounded. Im- 
mediately after, numerous bodies of the American militia inveſted he 


- town of Boſton, in which general Gage and his troops were. In all the 


colomes they prepared for war with the utmoſt diſpateh; and a ſſop was 
almoſt every here put to the exportation of provifions;” Tie continental 

congreſs met at Philadelphia on the 10th. of Mey 775 as propoſed, and 
ſoon adopted ſueh meaſures as confirmed the people in their reſolutions to 


oppoſe the Britiſh governmenx to the utmoſt. Among their firſt acts, were 


reſolutions for the raifing of an army, and the eſtabliſhment of a large pa- 


eee paythents-: They” aſumel ths applllarion 065 4 Thy. 


nited Colonies of America, who were ſecurities for realizing: the nomi- 


nal value of this currency. They alſo ſtrictly prohibited the ſupplying 
of the Britiſh fiſneries with any kind of proviſions j and to rendet this or- 


der the more effetual, ſtopt all exportation to thoſe colonies, illands, anßd 
4 VVV 23-3 854 * & 


places, which ſtill retained their obedience. | 


In the mean time, a body of provincial. adventurers, amounting to 


about 240 men, ſurpriſed the garriſous of Ficonderago and Crown Point! 
Theſe fortreſſes were taken without the loſs of a man on either fide: and 
the provincials found in the forts a confiderable number of piedes of ean- 
non, befidesmertars, and ſundry kinds of mülitary ſtores.” ” However; the 
force of Great Britain in America was now augmented, by the aftival a: 


Boſton from England of the genefals Howe, Bürgoyne, and Clinton, witb 


conſiderable reinforcements. But the [continental congreſs were ſo little 


intimidated by this, that they voted, à fem days aftur; thut rhe compact 
between the crown and the people of Maſſachufet's Bay was diſſol ved, by 


the violation of the charter of Willam and Mary g and therefore recom- 


mended to the people of that province. to proceed to the eſtabliſiment of 


a new government, by electing a (governor, aſſiſtauts and houſe of afs 


lembly, aecotcing to the powers contained in their original charte. 
the particulars of this fatal war. We can only mention ſome of the moſt 


place at Bunkers-hill, near Boſton, in which: the kiugꝰs troops had the ad- 
mee but wich the loſs! of 226 killed, and mote than 80 woundedy- © 
including many officers. But afte rithis action, the Americans immediately 
threw up works upon another hill, oppoſite to it, on their fide of Charles: 


Veh bad been in Boſton. About this time the congreſs appointed George 
| ahingtong. eſq./ a gentleman. of large fortune in Virginia, of great mis... 
ary talents, and Who had N conſiderable experience in the com- : 
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important tranſactions. On the 17th 2 1775, a bloody act on door 


Our limits will not permit us here, to relate as iu the quarto edition, al! 
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mand of different bodies of provincials 2 the. laſt war, to be general 
and commander in chief of all the American forces. They alſo publiſhed 
a declaration, in which they ſtyled themſelves 4+ The Repreſentatives of 
the United Colonies of North America, and, aſſigned their reaſons for tak. 
ing up arms. It was written in a very animated ſtrain, and contained the 
following paſſage: In our own native land, in defence. of the freedom 
bat ĩs our birth · right, and which we ever enjoyed till the laze violation of 
fit; for the protection of our property, acquired ſolely by the honeſt in- 
; duſtry of our forefathers and ourſelves; againſt violence actually offered, 
> we: baye taken up arms. We ſhall lay them down when hoſtilities ſhall 
. _ecaſc onthe part of the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being renewed 
mall be removed, and not before.” A ſecond: petition to the king was 
voted by the congreſs, in which they  carneſtly ſolicited his majefty to- 
adopt ſome method of putting a ſtop to the unhappy conteſt between 
Great Britain and the colonies. This petition was preſented by Mr. 
Penn, late governor, and one of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, through 
the hands of lord Nertmouth, ſecretary of ſtate for the American depart- 
| ment but Mr. Penn was ſoon after informed, that no anſwer would be 
Vivento it. The retuſal of the king to give anſwer to this petition, from 
| near three millions of people by their repreſentatives, contributed exceed- 
- Ingly cowards farther exaſperating the minds, of the Americans. It was a 
1 pa. and unhappy determination of the cabinet · council, and their advice 
to the king on this 3 fatal, if not highly eriminal. An addreſs 
no allo was publiſhed by the congreſs to the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, and to the people of Ireland EF 
Aut as noconciliatory meaſures were adopted, hoſtilities ſtill continued; 
and an expedition was ſet on foot by, the Americans againſt Canada, to 
which they were induced by an extraordinary commiſſion given to general 
Carleton, the governor of Canada: by which he was empowered to em- 
body and arm the Canadians, to march out of the country for the ſubjuga- 
tion of the other colovies, and to proceed even to capital puniſhments 
againſt all thoſe. whom he ſheuld deem rebels and oppoſers of the laws. 
be American expedition againſt Canada, was chiefly conducted by Ri- 
chard Montgamery, a gentleman of an amiable character, and of conf 
derable military ſkill, on whom the congreſs conferred the rank of briga- 
dier - general. On the 31ſt of December, Montgomery attempted to , — 
: — of Quebec by ſtorm, but was killed in the firſt fire from a bat 
tery, as advancing inthe front of his men: Arnold was alſo dangerouſſj 
wounded, about. 60 of weir men were killed and wounded, and 300 
taken priſoners. The beſfiegers immediately quitted their camp, and 
retired about three miles from the city, and the ſiege was for ſome months 
. converted into a blockade. On general Carleton's receiving confiderabie 
reinforcements and ſupplies. of proviſions from England, May 55 
Arnold was obliged to make a precipiiate retreat; Montreal, Chamber, 
and St. John's were retaken, and all Canada recovered by the king's. 
oops. Hae 9625 JS f 5 7 . 5.4 I e . "a 8 . . 
Vuring theſe tranſactions, the royal army at Boſton was reduced to gren 
Aiſtreſs for watt of proviſions; the town was bombarded by the Americans, 
and general How, who now commanded tbe king's troops, which amounted 
doo upwards of ſeren thouſand men, as obBeed to quit Boſton, and em. 
barked for Halifax, leaving a confiderable quantity of artillery and ſome 
© Hores behind. The town was evacuated on the 17th of March, 17705 
. - ad general Waſhington immediately took polleſſion. of it. On the 4 1 
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July following, the congreſs publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which 
ned their reaſons for withdrawing their allegiance trom the king 


of Great Britain. In the name, and by the authority of the iohabiragts | 


; of the united colonies, they declared that they then were, and of right 
| ought to be, Free and Independent States; that they were abſol ved 


publiſhed articles of confederation and perpetual union between the united 

America,” and by which each of the colonies contracted a reciprocal treaty 
| of alliance and friendſhip for their common defence, for the maintenance 
of their liberties, and for their general and mutual advantage; obliging 
| themſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt all violence that might threaten al 


vereignty, commerce, or r any other pretext whatſoever. Each of 
the colonies reſerved to themſelves: alone the exclufive right of * 
their internal government, and of framing laws in all matters not included 


in the artieles of confederation; - | e | 
In July 1776, an attempt was made by commodore fir Peter Parker, and 


this ea was ſo ably defended by the Americans under general Lee, that 
the B 


2 groynd, was obliged to be burnt by the officers and ſeu men. However 


his whole force was now extremely formidable. The fleet was commanded. 


miral were inveſted with a power, under the title f Commiſſioners fot 
granting Peace to the Colonies, of granting pardons to thoſe who would 


it in the beſt manner they were able. On long Iſland, near New York, the 


thrown up. General Howe firſt landed on Staten Iſlaud, where be met 
with no oppoſition ; but early in the morning of the 22d of Auguſt a de- 
ſcent was made by the Britiſh troops upon Long Iſland, and towards non 


pun} Kirmiſhes happened between them during ſeveral ſuceeſſive days; in-which 


| the Britiſh troops engaged their enemies with great ardour, and the Ame. 
W reans ſuffered . Finding themſelves fa Woch overpowered, _ 
they at oy age te quit the ifland, and general Waſhington came 


r from New Vork to conHuet their retreat, in which-he diſplayed/great 
1 R 
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from all allegianee to the Britiſh crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the kingdom of Great Britain was totally diſſolved; and 
alſo that, as free and independent fates, they bad full power to levy war; 
conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other 
acts and things, which e 1996 e ſtates may of right do. They likewiſe 


colonies, in which they aſſumed the title of The United States of 


or any one of them, and to repel, in common, all the attacks that might 
be levelled aguinſt all, e one of them, on account of religion, ſo- 


lieuteuant-general Clinton, upon Charles - town in South Carolina. But 


ritiſh oom modore and general were obliged to retire, the king's ſhips - 
having ſuſtaintd conſiderable loſs, and a twenty-eight gun ſhip which run 


a much more important and ſucceſstul attack againſt the Americans was 
ſoon after made under the command of general Howe, then joined with a 
large body of Heffians, and a confiderable number of Highlanders, ſo that 


by his brother Vice- admiral lord Howe; and both the general and the ad- 


lay down their arms. But their offers of this kind were treated by the 
Americans with contempt. An attack upon the town of New York ſeems - 
to have been expected by the provincials, and therefore they had fortified 


Americans had alſo a large body of troops encamped, ahd ſeveral. works 


about fifteen thouſund were landed. They had reatly the advantage of 

the Americans, by their ſyperior ſkill and diſcipline, and deing better pro- 

5 vided with artillery; ag every kind of military accommodation; and be 

o gen American paſſes were far froni Rong properly ſecured.” Some actions and 
va 


b of July, the American woups-were 
EE GO TID 
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withdrawn from the camp and their different works, and with their bag- 
gage, ſtores, and part ot their arüllery, were conveyed to the water-fide, 
embarked, and pafled over a long ferry to New York, with ſuch extraor- 
dinary ſilence aud order, that the Britiſh. army did net perceive the leaſt 
motion, and were ſurpriſed in the morning at finding the American lines 
abandoned, and ſeeing the laſt of their rear-guard in their boats, and out 
of danger. The provincials had been fo ſurrounded by the Britiſh troops, 
ad the latter bad diſplayed ſuch ſuperior military ſkill, it was a ſubject of 
wonder that the greateſt part of the American army ſhould be able to el- 
ſectuate their retreat. In the different actions previous to this, the 
lols of the Americans had been very confiderable. Wewer of a thouſand 


of them were taken priſoners, including three generals, three colonels, 


und many inferior othcers 5 their number killed and wounded was com- 
puted to be ſtill greater; they loft alſo five field pieces, and a quantity of 
ordnance was found in their different redoubts and forts on the iſland ; 
whilſt the whole loſs of the Britiſh troops, if faithfully publiſhed, did not 
amount to more than three hundred killed and wounde. ; 
New York was now ſoon abandoned, and the royal army obtained ſome 
other conſiderable advantages over the Americans: at the White Plains, 
taking fort Waſhington, with a garrifon of z to men, and fort Lee with a 
great quantity of ſtores, which loſſes obliged the American general to retreat 
through the jerfies to the river Delaware, a diſtance of ninety miles. Alſo 
on the 8th of December, general Clinton and fir Peter Parker obtained 
poſſeſfon of Rhode-iſland ; and the Britiſh troops covered the ſerfies. 
[This was the. crifis of American danger, All their forts taken, and the 
time of the greateſt part of their army to ſerve, was expired, and the few 
that remained with their officers were in a deſtitute ſtate, with a well 
clothed and diſciplined army purſuing. Had general Howe puſhed on at 
that time to Philadelphia, after Waſhington, 1 Nach been maintained there 


would have been an end of the conjeſt; but Providence directed other- 


wiſe ; and the general's orders from home are ſaid to have prevented him. 
This delay gave way fcr volunteer reinforcements of gentleman, mer- 


Chant, farmer, tradeſman, and labourer, to join general Waſhington, 


who, in the night of the 25th. of December, amidſt ſnow, ſtorms, and 

_ _ ace, with a ſmall detachment, croſſed the Delaware, and ſurpriſed a bri- 
gade of the Hethan troops at Trenton, He took upwards of goo of them 

_ priſoners, with whom he repaſſed the river; having alſo taken three 
Randards, ſix pieces of braſs cannon, and near one thouſand ſtand of arms. 
Immed:ately after this ſurpriſe of the Heſſians, and depoſiting them in 
ſafety, . reeroſſed the river to reſume his former poſt at Tren- 
ton. The Brivth troops collected in force to attack him, and only waited 
n e to execute it; but the Americans, by a happy ſtroke of 
generalſhip. defeated the plan. Waſhington, to diſguiſe his retreat in the 
night, ordered a line of fires in front of his camp, as an indication of their 
going to reſt, and to conceal what was acting behind them. Then be 
moved completely from the ground with his baggace and artillery, and by 
n circuitous march of eighteen miles, reached een early in the 
 Mmoming, carried the Bririth poſt at that place, and ſet off with near 300 
pꝛriſone rs on his return to the Delaware, juſt as the Britiſh troops at Tren- 
ton weile under arms and proceeding to attack bim, ſuppoſing-him in hit 


former poſition,” By theſe. two events, accompliſhed with but 2 ſmal 


all the plans of the Britiſh general; made 


compaſs, to protect his magazines 2 


force, ihe Americans deran 
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T7 ick ; and by. the efforts of their general, they cloſed the camp with 
79 but a ſew days before had threatened the —_ with 
deſtruction. The Americans had alſo fitted out a great number of pri- 

 vateers,, which took many prizes: and on the other hand, not a feu oi the 
American veſſels fell into the hands of the Engliſh, but they wete gene- 

8 rall much leſs valuable. „ e bo 3 7 22 £5247 5 Dd FR, 120 143 
3 In the month of September 1777, two actious of ſome importance haps 
8 between the armies of general Howe and general Waſlüngton, in 

both of which the former had the adyantage; and ſoon after, the city of 

+ Philadelphia ſurrendered to the king's troops:; But an expedition, that 
bad for ſome time been concerted, of. invading the northern ehlonies by 
way of Canada, proved extremely unſueceſsful. The command of this 

expedition had been given to lieutenant- general Burgoyne, a very expe - 
rienced officer. He ſet out from, Quebgo; with an army of near roον 
men, and an extraordinary fine train of artillery, and was joined by a cond 
ſiderable body of the Indians. For ſome time he drove the Americans be⸗ 
fore him, and made himſelf maſter of Ticonderago: but at length he 
encountered ſuch difficultics,. and was ſo. vigorauſſy oppoſed by che 
Americans under Gates and Arnold, that after ty o ſevert actions, in whick 
great numbers fell, general Burgoyne and his army of.,5;600- men were 
obliged. to lay down their arms October 17, 1771; they were, however, 
permitted to march out of their camp with all the honours of War, and 
were to ho allowed to returs to Europe, upon condition af their dot ſerve. 
ing again during the preſent war. In one of the actions previous to chin 
convention, brigadier- general Frazer, a very e officer, was killed-z 
and at the time of their ſurrender, the [Britiſh army was-exceediogly res. 
duced in numbers; and their ſtock of provitions was not more than ſuſſi- 
cient for threę days ſubſiſtence: whilſt, on the other hand, the American 
army had been rendered very numerous in conſequence of being joined by 
lexge bodies of the militia, who, were exaſperated; at ſome late cruclties - 
committed byrthe Indians in the ſervice of Great Britain. The:convens - . 
tion was not, aſtetwards adhered to on the part of the Americans; but it 
was alleged in their, behalf, that cheit conduct was joſtiſied by ſomę cir- 
cumſtances in/the. behaviour. of general Burgoyne, and that he: bad not 
himſelf, in every reſpect, conformed to the articles of it, F 
hv oe tbe ſawpe me, fir Henry Clinton and general Vaughan made a 
ucceſsfgl/ expedition, againſt the Americans. up dhe North River g they 
made themſelves maſters of ſeveral forts; but the Americans complained, 
chat in this expedition, and ſome others, the Britiſn troops had wantonly: - 
ta fire r9;houſes,and towns, particularly Eſopus, and carried on the war 
increaſe the averſion,of the Americans e Britiſh, garemment, which 
had alrgadꝶ taken a PIN General Howe ſobn aſter returned to Eng- 
nexal Cligton: but it was now found geceſſary ta exacuate Philsdelpha; 
and =o ingly Clinton retrested with the army; to; New Vork, in June 


be Britiſh troops mers attacked on theis march. bylthe Amereans, 


+ hit che retreat was ſo ably conducted, or che Amerigzn general Lee be- 


kared fo, ill, chat their lofs did not amount.to 300, killed and voundeds: > 
Doring part of this unhappy war between Great Biitain and theicolos! 
wes, the, latter received conkderable. f applies of arms and ammünition 
am France; and the French court ſrems.to-haye.thoueht de ne ον,ỹe 
Me opportunity fot leſſening the 3 
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officers alſo entered iuto the Anieriean, ſervice; and on che 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, a treaty of alliance was eoneluded at Paris, between the 
French king and the” irteen United Colonies 3 and in this treaty it was 
_ declared, that the eſſontial and direct end of it was © ro maintain effec- 

_ _ ually the liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 
okt the United States of North America, « as well in matters of | government 
1 — . ple of Great Brit dess, he? 1 

The parliament u now to be in general 
- alarmed at the fatal 8 of the American war: and in June, 1778, 
te earl of Carlifle,” William Eden, and George Johnſtone, efqrs. arrived 
at Philadelphia, as commiſfioners from his moj „to ſettle the diſputes 
- between the mother country andthe colonies. ' hey were inveſted with 
755 2 powers for this purpoſe by ad of parkiament. But it was nom too 
| the terms, which, at an earlier period of the + conteſt, would have 
— with gratitude, were now rejected with difdain. The con- 

Le refuſed to enter ĩnto any treaty with the Britiſh commiſſioners, if the 

ney of the United States of America was not previoufly acknow- 

- 2 2 Britiſh fleets and armies withdrawn from America. Neither 
of of theſe requiſitions being complied with, the war continued to be carried 
on with mutual animoſity. At the cloſe of che year, Georgia was invaded 

the king's troops, the tows of Savannah ann; and the whole pro- 

5 Vince at length reduced. | 

| ends of France towards Grene-Britzis, in taking part with the 

| = . 8 oceaſioned hoſtilities to be commeneed between the two 

bough without any formal deelaration of war on either fide. On 
the whe rp. of pry une, 1778, © ho Licorne and La Belle Poule, two French 
frigates,” were taken by admiral Keppel. Orders were immediately iſſued 
by. the French court for making repriſals on the ſhips of Great Britain; 
and on the 27th of july, a battle was fought off Breſt between the Engliſh 
feet, under the command of admiral Reppel, and French fleet, under the 

command of the count d'Orvilliers. The Engbſh fleet confiſted of 74 
ſhips of the line, and the French 32, beſides frigates: they engaged 
about three honrs ; but the action was not decifive, no tl bens raken 

on either fide, and the French fleet at length retreated into the harbour _ 
Breſt. Of the Euglim 133 were killed in the action, and 373 wounded; | 
and the loſs of the French is ſuppoſed to have nbc, { Aﬀer the 
engagement, there was mych e CORY » Engliſh fleet, 
becauſe adecifive victory had nor been obtained over 28 French; at laſt 
the blame was thrown upon fir Hugh Paltifer, vice admiril of the blue, 
2 was chan d in a news paper with miſronduct, r N _ 

: no regular accufation was. brought againſt him, he 

quired o admiral Keppel publicly to vindicare his conduct from Ate hy 

5 able reports that were d ag-inſt Rim. This 4he-admira} 

. declined; which od ark riſero ſome altereation between them; and fir Hugh 

Palfifer afterwa ht proper to ex hibit to the board 6f 'adn pay 

(of which” he was him * 4 ee artictes of aceuſation agai 

miral Keppel, though for many months after the action, he had 8 
ed to — td under him, and profeffed the ee im. A mode of 

ec nduct ſo extrabrfinary, was very generally and ſeverely cenſured, but 

the lords of the admiralty order @ fe be held-for the trial of 

_ admiral Keppel. Soon after,” a memorial” was: preſented to the hing by the 

dae of Polos, ſigned by twelve admiral, among whom was 107d Ha wke, 
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Keppel, upon the accuſation of an inferior officer, < after forty years of 
meritorious ſervice and a variety of actions in which he — exerted - . 
eminent courage and conduct, by which the honour and power of this 
nation, and the glory of the Britiſh flag, had been maintained and in- 
creaſed in various parts ef the world.” When the court-martial was 

held, admiral Keppel was acquitted in the moſt honourabi2 manner; and 
fir Hugh Palliſer's charge againſt him was declared by the court to —_ 
„ mabcious and ill - founded. Some of the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers in 
the ſervice, and who had been in the action, gave the moſt decifive evi- 
dence in the admiral's favour, and Eg their ſenſe of his great 
merit in the ſtrongeſt terms: and, after his acquittal, both houſes of par- 
hament alſo voted their thanks to him for his ſervices to the nation. 
But fir Hugh Pallifer being afterwards tried by another gourt-martial, > 
partly compoſed from ſome of the captains of his own diyifion, he like= 
wiſe was acquitted ; his diſobedience to the admiral's orders was confider- 
ed as being occafioned p gen diſabled ſtate of his ſnip; a flight cenſure 
only was paſſed on him not making the ſtate of his ſnip known to the 
admiral; and his conduct in other reſpects was dec to have been 
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In the Eaſt Indies alſo an en ent happened between ſome Engliſh 
ſhips of war under the command of fir Edward Vernon, and ſome 
French ſhips under the command of Monf. de Trenjolly, on the 1oth 
of Auguſt, in which the former obliged the latter to'retire; and on oe 7 
wth October following, Pondicherry ſurrendered to the arms of 
Great Britain. In the courſe of the fame year, the iſland of St. Lucia, 
in the Weſt Indies, was taken from the French; but the latter made 
themſelves maſter of Dominica, and the following year they obtained poſ- 
 feffion of the iflands of St. Vincent's and renin In September, 1779, 
the count D' Eſtaing arrived at the mouth of the river Savannah, with z 
large fleet, and confiderable body of French troops, to the aſſiſtance 
of the Americans. After dallying a month, the French and Americans 
made an united attack upon the Britiſh troops at Savannah, under the 
command of getieral Prevoſt. But the latter defended themſelves fo well, 
— the French and Americans were driven off with great loſs, ant 
_ DEftaing ſoon” after totally Ivy 590 the coaſt of America. And at 
dhe cloſe of the year 1779, ſeveral French ſhips of war, and merchant< - 


ſhips, were taken in the Weſt Indies, by a fleet under the command of 
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für Hyde Parker... Hg 5 8 
„ide intrigues of the French court, Spain was at length brought'ta. 

engage with France in the war againſt England; one of the firſt enter- 
priſes in which the Spaniards engaged was the ſiege of Gibraltar, which 
was defended by the garrifon with great vigour. The naval” force of 

| Spain was alſo added to that of France, now become extremely for- 
midable, and their combined fleets ſeemed for a time to ride almoſt tri=. - 

A nn > in the Britiſh channel. So great were their armaments, that 
the nation was. under no inconſiderabls apprehenſions of an invaſion ; 
but they did not venture to make an experiment of that kind, and after 

_ Parading for ſame time in the channel, thought proper to retire to their 
own ports without effectiug any bara, On the 5th of January 1780, 
e © Brydges Rodney, who had a large fleet under his compand, - 
aptured ſeen Spaniſh fhips and veſſels of war belonging to the royal. EIS 

mpany of Carraccas, with a number of trading veſſels under their 
convoy ; and in a few days after, the ſame i tothe. e hearCape d 
ene a Spaniſh fleet; n W 
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view with Arnold, and ſſaying in his tent a whole night and day; on his 


return to New York he was taken diſguiſed within the American lines, and 
in his boot were found, in Arnold 


s hand-writing, exact returns of the 


ate of the forces, ordnance, and defences at Weſt Point and its depen- 


dencies—the artillery orders - critical remarks on the works, eſtimates of 
the number of men on duty to man them, and a copy of very intereſting 
matters which had been laid before a council of war by the commander 
in chief. Thee papers that were found upon him, ſubjected him to in- 
. Rant execution, in the ſummary way uſually practiſed with ſpies: but 
general Waſhington appointed a board of fourteen general officers to ex- 


amine into his caſe, who reported, that he ought, to be conlidered as a 


ſpy in paſſing their ung: under a feigned name and in a diſguiſed habit, 


and that agreeable to the law and uſage of nations he ought to ſuffer 


death, Which he did at Tappan, in the province of New Vork; though 
his fate was much regretted by all perſons, on account of his many ami- 
able qualities, and the Americans wiſhed to have exchanged him for ge- 
JCõõͤã ET 8 1 ; {OK 
The great expences of the American war, and the burthens which 
were thereby laid upon the people, naturally occafioned much diſcon- 
tent in the nation, and ſeemed to convince perſons of all ranks of the 
neceſſity of public ceconomy, Meetings were therefore held in various 
counties of the kingdom, at the cloſe of the year 1779, and the begin- 
ning of the year 1780, at which great numbers of freeholders were pre- 


ſent, who agreed to preſent petitions to the houſe of commons, in which - 


they earneſtly requeſted, ** that before any new burthens were laid upon 
« this country, effectual meaſures might be taken by that houſe to 
«inquire into, and correct the groſs abuſes in the expendirure of public 


% money; to reduce all exorbitant emoluments; to reſcind and aboliſh - 


« all ſinecure places and unmerited- penſions; and to appropriate the 


« produce to the neceſſities of the ſtate, in ſuch manner as to the wiſ- ' 


« dom,of parliament ſhould _ meet. The firſt petition of this kind 
was agreed to in the county of York, in a meeting conſiſting of -perſons 


of the largeſt property in the county; and the example was followed by 


* 


the counties of Cheſter, Hertford, Suſſex, Surry, Eſſex, Somerſet, Wilts, 
Glouceſter, Huntingdon, Dorſet, Sebi Norfolk, Devon, Berks, 
Nottingham, Bucks, Cambridge, Bedford, Suffolk, Northumberland, 

Hereford, and Denbigh. he cities of London and Weſtminſter,” and 

ſeveral other towns and corporations, concurred in fimilar petitions. In 
ſome counties, committees were alſo appointed to carry on the neceflary 
correſpondence with other counties, for effectually promoting the objects 


of the petitions, and to prepare a plan of an affoc;ation, on legal an 


conſtitutional grounds, to ſupport a reform of the public expenditure, 


and ſuch other meaſures, as might conduee to reſtore the freedom of 
parliament, Great expectations were at firſt formed of the eftects-which _ 
| theſe petitians would produce; and they were vigorouſly ſupported by 


the minority in parliament, The moſt moderate men, and thoſe who 
were the leaſt inimical to government, could not doubt of, the propriety 
dad utility of public 'ceconomy, ar a period of great national expence 
and danger: and even the miniſtry ſeemed to apprehend, that the com- 
\ Plaints of the people would render their ſituation inſecure, .. Some ap- 
| 13 were made in parliament to remedy the grievances: flated 
the petitions, but nothing important was effected; the miniſtry ſoon 
wung means to maintain their influence in parhament ; à diverſity of 
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| which had appeared among the 
F£auſes at length conſpired to bring the 
tent acquieſcence in the meaſures of 


Tbe middle of the year 
_ _ graceful exhibitions of reli 
the principles of tolerati 
An act of parliament h 
| bs ſabjedts, 
« diſabilities impoſed 1 
of king Willam HI.” 
- and of liberal ſe | 
deemed too ſevere. The act at firſt ſeemed to 
' ſons of any claſs in England, but in Scotland it excited much indigna- 
tion, though it did not extend to that kingdom. Reſolutions were form- 
5 e any law for granting indulgences to Papiits in cotland; 
and a Romiſh chapel was burned, and the houſes of ſcveral Papiſts de. 
The contagion of bigotry at length 
rſons aſſembled themſelves together, 
to parliament, for a repeal 
| | and they aſſumed the title of the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſoeiation. They were-chiefly Methodiſts in the lower ranks of 
life, who took the lead: many of them well intentioned perſons, and 
; bur not ſuſficiently enlightened io con- 
worſt characteriſtics of 
leaſt as odious in Pro- 


ed to o 


moliſned, in the city of Edin 
reached England: a number 
with a view of promoting a 
late act in favour of the Pap 


_ having a juſt diflike to popery 
fider, that a ſpirit of perſecution was one of 
that ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, and that this w 
reſtants as in Papiſts. They continued to hold frequent meetings; lord 
George Gordon, a young man, diſcontented at not being promoted from 
2 @ Heutenant, to a captain in the nav 

Increaſed in numbers. At a time when the nation was ſurrounded with 
real dangers, the heads of theſe weak men were filled with nothing but 
the fear of popery ; and they even ſeemed to fancy that they were con- 
tending for religious hberty; when they were labouring to excite the 
legiſlature to prevent ſome of their fellow - ſubjects from worſhippi 
> God according to the dictates of their conſciences. The Proteſtant aſ- 

ſoeiation at length agreed to 2 petition, which was ſaid to have been 
fubſeribed by more than one hundred thouſand perſons, the utmoſt in- 

© duſtry having been employed to procure names to it, let their characters, 
: be what they would, and pens put into the fingers 
were directed to ſign their names alſo. It was then 
tion, that it ſhould 
and a public ad- 
ſigned by lord George Gordon. 
to have aſ- 
St. George's 
in their hats, 


occupations, or a 
of children whi 
_ _ reſolved, in order to give the more weight to th 
de attended by great numbers of petitioners in pe 
vertiſement Was iſſued for that purpoſe, 
Aexordingly, at leaſt fifty thouſand perſons are fu 
_  fembled with this view, on Friday the 2d of 
fields; from whence they proceeded, with blue cocl 
to the houſe of cammons; where their petition ' was ' preſented by ther 
prefident. "In the courſe of the day ſeveral members of both houſes of 
Parliament vere groſely inſulted and ill-treated by the populace: and a 
mob aſſembled the ſameevening, by which the Sardibian chapel in Lin- 
Coln's-inn Fields. and another Romiſh chapel in Warwick-ſtreet; Gol- 
arty of the guards were then 
s of theſe violences, and 


hom were aftei wards _ 
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people by degrees fublided ; and various \ 
eſt part of the nation to a2 
ainiſtration. . 
1780 was diſtinguiſhed by one of the 
gious bigotry that had ever appeared in this 
; eſpecially if it be confidered as happening in an age, in which 
were well underſtood, and very prevalent, 
been lately paſſed “ for relieving his majeſty's 
profeting the Romiſh religion, from certain penalties and 
n them in the :1th and :2th years of the rei 
This act was generally approved by men of ſenſe, 
whom the laws againſt Papiſts were juſtly 
ve little offence to per- 
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aſſemblies of the people. The troops exerted them 


were made by the Dutch, that t 


magiſtrates, and to uſe force for diſperſing the gra wy and tumultuots 
| | elves with diligence 
in the e of theſe alarming tumults, great numbers of the riot- 
ers were killed, many were apprehended, who were afterwards tried and 
executed for felony *, and the metropolis was at length reſtored to order 
and tranquillity, The manner in which theſe tumults were ſuppreſſed 
by the operations of the military, without any authority from the civil 
magiſtrate, however neceffary from the peculiar circumſtanoes of the 
_ _ eaſe, was thought to be a very dangerous precedent: and that an act of | 
' indemnity ought to have been paſſed, not only with regard to inferior 
ns who had acted in the &1 Doo of theſe riots, but alſo with re- 
ect to the miniſtry themſelves, for the part they had taken in this tranſ- 
action, in order to prevent its being eſtabliſhed as a precedent. 
While the internal peace of the Penryn was diſturbed by theſe com- 
motions,there appeared reaſon to apprehend an increaſe of its foreign ene- 
mies, by a rupture with Holland; The American war had occafioned 
various diſputes between that 4; hog and Great Britain. Complaints 
| | heir ſhips were ſeized by the Engliſh. 
cruizers, without any juſt caufe, and when they were not laden with any, | 
contraband goods. On the other hand, loud remonſtrances were made 
dy che Britiſh miniſter to the States-general, complaining that a clan- 
deſtine commerce was carried du between their ſubſects and the Ameri- 
cans; that this was particularly the caſe at St. Euſtatia ; and that the 
enemies of Great Britain were fupplied with naval and military ſtores by 
the Dutch. Theſe diſputes continued to increaſe: and on the firſt of 
| 2 1780, commodore Fielding brought to Spithead ſeveral ſhips 
laden with naval ſtores, which'were under the convoy of a Dutch admi- 
ral. The States general alleged, that the naval ſtores which had been 
ſeized were not contraband goods, according to the expreſs tenor and 
letter of the treaties between Great Britain and Holland, ang that the 
conduct of the Engliſh commodore, Which was approved by his ſove- 
reigh, Was a dirett inſult upon the Dutch flag, and a violation of the 
treaties fubſiſting between the two natiohs. Previous to this tranſaction, 
the Britiſh müniſter had demanded of the States, general the ſuccours 


which were ſtipulated in the treaty of 1678, and others: and which 


were now claimed on account of the dangers with which Great Britain 
Jas threatened, and particularly che invaſion chat ſhe was menaced with 
her enemies. Repeated applications were made to the States-general 

on this ſubject, but they delayed giving any anſwer. Other cauſes of 
comeſt alſo aroſe between England and Holland : and a declaration of 

hoſtilitics againſt Holland was publiſhed on the zoth of December, r78-< 
This meaſure ſeemed, at firſt, to be generally applauded by the Britiſh 


nation; but there were many who thought it a very raſh and impolitic 
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ſtep, and that a war with Holland ought not to have been fo much pre- 
cipitated, ata time when Great Britain was already involved in a war 
with France and Spain, and in a fill more deſtructive conteſt with her 
The war with Holland was commenced with great vigour: and that 
, republic ſoon ſuffered a very ſevere ftroke in the laſs of the iflayd of St. 
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congeived it to be a maxim among nations, and eſtabliſhed in humanity. 


eriminate ſeizure of prixate property at St. Euſtatia, Which would na- 
turally lead the enemy; to retaliate, in ſimilar caſes; which muſt, increaſe 
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Euſtatla, which was taken by the Engliſh on the ad of February, 15814 
When admiral Rodney, and e e e who arrived there win 
a large fleet, and a conſiderable body of troops, ſummoned the place ts 
ſurrender, the inhabitants were in che utmaſt conſter nation, not having 
the leaſt. expectation of Auch an attack. Not the leaſt reſiſtance W W 
made: and all the private: property goods, merchandiſe, and ſpecie f 
the inhabitants, were ſeized, as well as the public military and naval 
ſtores.- The capture of ſhipping was alſo very great; upwards-of 200 
reſſels being taken; beſides a 60 gun ſhip, and a frigate of 38 guns. The 
iſlands of, . ain and Saba likewiſe: ſurrendered,” but thæ ſeizure: o 
the private property at St. Euſtatia was thought a very rigorpus and. 
ſhameful meaſure ; altogether unprecedented: among civilized nations, 
and diſgraceful to the Britiſh: name. The inhabitants of the iſland ß 
St. Chriſtopher remonſtrated againſt it as à very dangerous precedent; 
it was obſerxved, that the French nation had acted in a much more huniane 
manner in their late captures; and the Britiſh Weſt India planters peti- 
tioned, the xing on the oceaſion, repreſenting to him, they had always 


and ſound policy, that war ſhould be carried on with the leaſt poſſibla in- 
jury to private property, found in any countries or towns which might 
be invaded or conquered: that they were therefore alarmed at the indiſe 


4 


the calamities of war, bynexciting to à deſperate reſiſtance, by exaſpe- 
rating the enemy againſt the trading inhabitants of thoſe Britiſh iſlands © 
which might hereafter, be. obliged to ſubmit to their arms, and hy eſta- 
blining a predator Fit. deltrudive and ruinous in its eonſequences 
n and no ee to eee concerned. 
On the zth of Augull, the ſame year, a yery bloody engagement was 
mand of admiral Hyde Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron, under the com- 
and of admiral Zoutman, off the Dogger Bank. According te the 
Engliſh acgounts, the, Dutch ſquadron; conſiſted of, eight ſbipb of ke 
line, and the Engliſh only of ſeven but the Dutch repreſent their fore: 
do he inferior to that of the Engliſn, On both ſides they fought with = 
great gallantry, and by both of the contending. ſquadrang; the xictor x 
was claimed. All the ips were greatly ſhattered, and a Dutch y gun 
ſuip n action. The Engliſh had 104 men killed, and 39 
F ß 5 
The war continued to be proſecuted with various ſucceſo 3 the French 
made themſelyes maſſers of the ifland of Tobago; and the Spiniards of - 
Penſacola, and the: whole province of Welt Florida, wich. little effectual 
feſiſtance. Earh Cornwallis obtained a victory over the Americans uns - 
we general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March le, {14814 
but it was a hard Fought; battle, and the loſs on both fdes confiderable>- | 
Indeed the victory was productive of all the conſequences af a defeats 
three days after, lord Cornwallis was obliged to ſeave part of his fe 
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aud wounded behind him to the care of his enemy, and to make a cite - 
cuitous retreat of 200%. miles to Wilmington before theyicould find ſhels 
ter, and ſo left South Oarolina entirely expoſed. to the/Amerieargene- 


Dy e and Arnold committed ſome. rayages-in Vi. 
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but 1 at chat time 'promiſed- any ſpeedy ke 


8 of the war, they rather contributed to draw the attention of the Ame 
, | cicans, and the French at Rhode Ifland wo that quarter, where the next 


the decifive blow was firuck which firmly eſtabliſhed American In- 
ence. Lord Cornwallis's firuation at Wilmington was very diſ - 


c | agrecable, and his force-reduced o lor that he could not think ef 


marching to Charbes- Ton by land; he turned his thoughts then to a 


, jy FI Philips pod Arr and begun his _—_ o 
; _ 1781. In this-ceatrat;province, all the 


N 


And the Letters publiſhed wich 
Tork — en to —— the poverty, weakneſs; and diſunion of the 


hotkey began andere r wre into a — 
cataſtrophe the Aer war opened t the mel ren 1 


| inoircements, lord Cornwaltis's force amounted to above 7000 excellent 


but ſuch was their plundering and devaſtations on their route, 


ki che order of the Americans, his ation became at length very eri. 


Sir Henry Clinton, the commander in chief, was prevented from 


| — thoſe ſuccours to him which he otherwiſe would have done, by 


k, againſt which be apprehended Waſhington me- 


—— - his American general played a game of 


great addreſs; as many of their — diſpatehes had been interce 
and triumph in the — 


n ſoon turned the — on the Britiſh com- 

| public advuntage from this ſource of vexation and 
— 2 wrote — to the ſouthern'officers atid others, inform - 
ing them of his total inabüley to relle ve Virginia, "unleſs by a direct at. 


tuack with the French troops on New Vork. He aſſerted it was abſo- 
- Intely determined on, and would ſoon be executed. Theſe letters were 


intercepted (as was intended they ſhould) with others of rhe like kind 


from the French officers, and the project was ſucceſsful. Sir H 


Clinton was thus amuſed and deceived, and kept from forming atly ſuſpt- 


K . Ef 


By a variety of judicious military manceuvres, Waſlington kept New 


Lork und ite dependencies in a continual ſtate of alarm for about fix 
_ weeks, and then ſuddenly marched acroſs the Jerſies and through Penn- 


ſylvania to the head of the Elk, at the bottom of the Chefapeak, from 


which, the li . conveyed Maryland by ng down the bay, and 


2 of t 


lord C is, eptei . aer 
. few: hows berween' (the Bridit'thet ander admire! 


„ Graves, and that of the French under De Graſſe, Graves returned to 
Nen ort to refit,-and left the French maſtery of the · navigation of tho 


- Preſently the moſt effeftual- meaſures were adopted by ge- 


neral Waſhington for ſurrounding lord Cornwallis's' army, and on the 
laſt of September it was cloſtly inveſted in York Town, and at Glouce- | 
ſter on the oppoſite fide of rhe river, with a cotifiderable body of troops 
on one fide, und à large naval force on the other. "The trenches were 


- opened in the night een the 6th and 7th of October, with 2 : 
[Jarge brain of artillery. * The works which had been raiſed by the 
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- lord Cornwallis ſurrendered himſelf and his whole-army 
to general Waſhington, as priſoners of warn. Fifteen hundred ſeamen. - 


z ³ĩ “ oo ons 


watching and fariguey and all hope of relief failing, the « 958 of October 


underwent the fate of the garriſon, bur theſe, with the Guadaloupe fri» _ 


gate of 24 guns and a number of tranſports, were aſſigned to M. de 1 | 


raſſe, as a return for the French naval power and -afliftanee.- WET. 
Such was the iſſue of the Virginian war. The capture of this amp 


under lord Cornwallis, was too heavy a blow to be ſoon or eafily rech- 


vered it threw a gloom over the whole court and cabinet at home, and 
put a total period to the hopes of thoſe who had flattered themſelves -. 
with the ſubjugation of the colonies by arma. The ſurrender of this ſe», 
cond Britiſh-army, may be confidered as the clofing ſcene of the contis. 

ental war in America; for he immenſe expence of carrying it on {@ 
diſtant fram the ſeat of preparations and power; the great accumulation 
of public debt it had brought upon the nation; the plentiful effuſion of 


human blood it had occaſioned ; the diminution of trade and the vat. 


increaſe of taxes—theſe were . evils. of ſuch a' magnitude, arifing from ; 


this ever to be lamented conteſt, as could ſcarcely be overlooked even _ 
the moſt:inſenfible and ſtupid, - Accordingly on the firſt of March, 178 
after repeated. ſtruggles in the bouſe of commons, the houſe 'addref 


the king, requeſting. him to put a ſtop. ta any farther proſecution of ſa 


offenſive a war againſt the American colonies, This was a moſt impor- 
tant event, it rendered a change of meaſures and. of councils abſolutely 


neceſſary, and diffuſed univerial joy throughont the kingdom. Thoſs = 
country gentlemen who. had generally vote 


with the miniſtry, ſaw the 
langers to which the nation was expoſed in an expenſive war with France. 
* and Holland, without a . ally, and feeling the preſſure of 25 
he public burdens, they at length deſerted the ſtandard of adminiſtra - 
Gon, and a complete revolution in the cabinet was effected, March 27th. . 
1782, under the auſpices of the marquis of Rockingham, wha was aps: 
pointed firſt lord of the Treaſur r.. e 1 


The frſt huſineſs of the new miniſtry, was the taking meaſures for 


4 - 
4 


eſſectuating a general peace. Mr. Grenville was inveſted with full 


to propoſe the independeney of the 


powers to treat at Paris with all the parte at war, and was alſo directe : 


een United Pravinces of Ames. 


rica in the firſt. inſtance, inſtead; of making it a condition of e ; 


treaty, The commanders-in chief in America were alſo directed to c- 
* congreſs With the pacific views af the Britiſh court, and with. 
he offer to acknowledge the independency af the United States. 


— 
75 


Peace every day became more. deſirable ta the nation. A, ſeries of bt 


by 


boſſes agitated the minds, of the people, January 14th; 1782, the French 
Took Nevis. On Hs Ae Jo wy af inazea fur I 
_ to the Spaniards ; and on the t zth of the ſame manth, the iſland of St. 


uary, the iſlan 


Minqarea ſurrendered 


Chriſtopher's was given up to the French, The valuable ifland of Ja- 

maica would: ſoon probably have ſhared the ſame fate, had not the Bri- 
dich tleet under admiral Rodney, fallen in with that of the French: under 
the Count De Graſſe, in their way to join the Spaniſh fleet at St. Do- 


mingo. The van of the French was too far advanced to ſupport the * 
entre, and a ſignal victory was obtained over them. The French ad- 
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much diminiſhed by the ſword and ſickneſt, and worn down by conſfant 
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anne i16 gens dafbefine frenh the elty-of Paris 


to the French king), was taken; with two feventy-fours, and one of 64 
guns z; a 4 gun ſhip blew up by accide r ſhe wav in our pot 
e 


ſeſfon, and another 74 ſunk during the engagement. A ſew days after, 
tio more of the ſame fleet, of 64 guns each, were captured. By this 

victory of the 12th of April, the deſign againſt Jamaica was fruſtrated, 
and admiral Rodney's reputation and intereſt were greatly promoted. 
The new miniſtry, his conduct at St. Euſtatia, and differences with 

. ſome of his captains, and with the merchants and planters, had ſuper- 

ſeded-him, and intended to have proſecuted the enquiry into the tranſ- 

actions at Euſtatia; but this victory filencec all, and procured him the 

dignity of an Engliſn peer. No other advantages followed; not 
cone of the iflands taken from us by the French, was attempted to be re- 

covered, notwithſtanding the great naval ſuperiority; and unhappily, 

the Ville de Paris, and moſt of the other French ſhips taken by admicat | 
Rodney, were loſt at ſea before they could reach England, befides two. 


of our own ſhips of the line. 


May $th, the Bahama iſlands ſurrendered to the Spaniards; but the 
credit of the Britiſh arms was well ſuſtained at Gibraltar, under general 
Elliot the governor, and their formidable attack on the 13th of Septem- 
ber with floating batteries of 212 braſs cannon, &c. in ſhips from 1400 
to 600 tons burden, ended in diſappointment, and the deſtruction of 
all the ſhips and moſt of the aſſailants in them. The garriſon was re- 
lieved by lord Howe, in the month of October, who offered battle to the 
combined force of France and Spain, though twelve fait of the line infe- 
rior. The military operations after this, were few and of little conſe- 
quence. Negapatnam, a ſetttement in the Eaſt Indies, and Trincomale 
on the iſland of Ceylon, were taken from the Ditch by the Britiſh forces; 
but the French ſoon receiving confiderable ſuccours from Europe, took 
Quddalore, retook "Frincomale, forced the Britiſh fleet in ſeveral actions, 
dut none decifive, and enabled Hyder Ally to withſtand; with various ſuc- 
_ cel, all the efforts of Sir Eyre Coote, and his troops. 
The death of the marquis of Rockingham, on the 1ſt of July, occa- 
fioned a violent commotiou in the cabinet, and leſſened the hopes which 
had been formed of important national benefits fromthe new adminiſtra- 
tion. Lord Shelburne ſucceeded the marquis as firſt lord of the treaſury, - 
and it is ſaid, without the knowledge of his colleagues. This gave great * 
offence to ſome, particularly to Mr. Fox and lord John Cavendiſh; who, 
with others, reſigned their places, and commenced'a fierce-oppofition in 
the houſe of commons. Mr. For declated,” «that the principles on which 
the miniſtry firſt came in, were abandoned by lord Shelburne and his ad- 
_ kerents ; that the 9% Men was to be revived, moſt probably with the 
old men, or indeed with any men that could be found. They were per- 
ſons whom neither promiſes could bind, nor principles of honour ſecure: 
they would abandon fifty principles for the ſake of power, and they would 
5 | n heed yes by any means which corruption could 
procure ; and he expected to ſee in a very ſhort time, they would be you 
ed by thoſe very men whom that houſe had precipitated from their ſeats." 
The dike of Richmond, general Conway, and others, maintained, that 
there was no deviation in the preſent cabinet from the principles on which 
they had entered into office, and” continued to act with lord Shelburne, 
Fill under his auſpices the preliminaries for a general mg were ſertjed. | 
ben, the public beheld vir. Fox, and even lord John Cayendith, 5 
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g] ſcing with the old miniſters, lord North Eee 7; embracing the 
very men whom they had driven from their feats, and threatened with ima 
eachments ; and continuing to jpin with them in reprobating the peace 

as making too preat conceflions to the ctiemy, that they might florm the 

cabinet, drive lord Shelburne and his friends from it, and ſeat themſelves 
249 e they” a , In ee eee 

Zy the treaty of peace between Great Britain and France“ 


£ 


Great Re. 


ain ceded te France, of her poſſeſſions before.the war, the iſland of Toe 


bago, in the Welt Indies, and the river of Senegal in Africa, with its 


dependericies and the forts on the river ; and gave up a few diſtricts in the 


Faſt Indies, as dependencies on Pondicherty, and Katical ; it agreed al- 


to to n of St. Lucia, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, and the 


+ * 


land of Gor; with Pondicherry, Karical, Make, Chandernagorey 
nd che comptoire of Surat, in the Eaff Indies, which bad been conquer» 
ed from the French durin the War. 1 To prevent dölputes about boundas 
ries in the Newfoundland filhery, it was agreed, that the French line for 
Sy 9d begin fro, Lips 466 19hn-gn; the Fallen de, AN BUR 
round by the North, ſhould have for its boundary Cape Ray on the 
Weſtern ſide and Great Britain renounced every claim by former trea- 
ties with reſpect to the demolition of Duskirk. France on the other 
hand was to reſtofe to Great Britain the iljands of Grenada, and the Gre» © 
nadines, St. Chriſtopher's, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Mont» 
ſerrat ; and gyarantied Fort James, and the river Gambia, agreeing that 


. 


nevede to the pacifcation, but ff they ure averſe to peace, no affiſa 
on either fide was to be given to them. | 


Ay 2h bxveey. with n 


Florida, and alſo ceded Weſt Florida, and Minorca which Spain had ta- 

ken during the war. 'To prevent all cauſes of complaint and miſunders . 
> ſtanding for the future, it was agreed that Britiſh ſubjects ſhould have tha 
right of cutting and carrying away logwood in the difirict lying between 


; the rivers Wallis or Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking the courſe of the 


| faid rivers for unalterable boundaries. Spain agreed to reſtore the iſlands = 
gf Providence, and the Bahamas, to Great Britain, but they had been 


— 


te- taken before the peace was ſigned. 


: In the treaty with the United States of America, the king of Great 
+ WH Britain acknowledges New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets Bay, Rhode Ifland 
aud Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New Vork, New Jerſey, 
1 Fennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
5 Carolina, and Georgia, .to be /ree, Kras and independent ff aten, and 
- tor himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſlops, relinquiſged all claims. to the govern- 
e ment, propriety, and territorial rights of the ſame, and every part there- 


of. To prevent all diſputes in future on che ſubject of boundaries bes. 


, tween theſe. ſlates and the remaining provinces to Great Britain, ns? 
4 were very minutely drawn, which will be noticed in the proper Plage, 
aalen“ favourable.chauſes were, obtained for the loyaliſts., The nevigy- | 
„dos of che Midiflippi to remain open to both parties, as alſo the New. 
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* In the treaty with the Dutch great difficulties aroſe, but at length it 

| Was ſtipulated, that Great Britain ſhould reſtore Trincomale in the iſland 
| of Ceylon, but the French had already taken it; and that the Dutch 

| | ould yield to us the town of Negapatnam, with its dependencies in the 

| "Eat Indies, with liberty to treat for its reſtitution on the point of an 


equivalent. 


ku us a period was put to a moſl calamitous war, in which Great Bri« 

=. tain loſt the beſt part of her American colonies, and many thouſand va- 
* * - Tuable lives, and expended or ſquandered nearly 150 millions of money, 

5 The terms of the peace were to many, a ſubjeci of great regret; but had 

the war continued, it would have been neceſſary to have borrowed annu- 

ally 17 millions and a half, by which a million per annum, would have. 


| "i deen added to the taxes, and 25 millions at leaſt to the capital of the 
|  _ public debt, according to the uſual modes of funding. The ceffions 
1 made on the part of Great Britain, can ſearcely be eſteemed worth the ex- 


22 123 of but one year's war, eſpecially conſidering the exhauſted ſtate of 
dhe country and its revenues, and of the national ſpirit, through the rage 
of parties and the luſt of ambition and power. But no ſooner were the 
preliminary treaties with France and Spain, and the proviſional articles 


ud 


and territories ; a plan of which bill, its progreſs and 
 neady given in our account of that trading company*. This bill 
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reſected in the houſe of lords, on December 17, by a majority of 10, PC» 
Laſioned a a ferment in the cabinet and in both houſes of parkament. 
The ſame day, it was aſſerted in the lower houſe, that ſhould the bill bs 
loſt among the peers, it was by written leports or meſſages to this effect, 
His majeſty will not only confider as not being 578 friend; every perſon 
who votes for the preſent India bill, but he will Took upon thoſe who fup- - 
Port it, as bis enemies; and if lord 1 e can find ſtronger words to 
- convey his majeſty's wiſhes to that effect, he is at liberty ro uſe them.“ 
Accordingly, after long debate, the commons reſolved by a conſiderable 
majority, That it is no neceflary to declare, that to report any opi- 
b or pretended opinion, of his majeſty, upon avy bill, or other pro 
_ ceeding depending in either houſe of parliament, with a view to influence 
| the votes of the members, is a high crime and miſdemeanour, derogator) 
dio the honour of the crown, a breach of the fundamental Broth 4 
_ parliament, and ſubverſive, of the conſtitution of this country.“ This, 
With other reſolutions, and ſome words which dropped from Mr. Fox, 
and lord North, the next day in the houſe of commons, in ſupport of a 
motion for adjournment to the next week, which was thought to be in- 
_ tended merely to protract the buſineſs of parliament, and put the ſupplies 
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in hazard, occafioned their diſmiſfion, and the political death of the coa- 
lition miniſtry, A royal meſſage was ſent between 12 and 1 of the morn- 
ing of the igth of December, to deſire the two ſecretaries” to ſend the 
ſeals of their office immediately; and Mr. Pitt ſucceeded the duke of 

Portland as firſt lord of the treaſury, bringing in his friends into the re- 

| ſpective departments, which formed the tenth adminiſtration - fince his 

| maje | 76 acceſſion FOES 5 7 ER ; F - | 1 = 1 [29 "93 : 8 . 

A diſſolution of the houſe of commons being now feared by the coaliĩ- 

ton, they voted and carried an addreſs to the king, to repreſent the dan- 

| fer which appeared to them likely to follow from a prorogation or diſſo- 
lu ion of the parliament in the preſent arduous and critical conjuncture of 
pPublie affairs, and humbly to beſeech his majeſty to hearken to the advice 
of his faithful commons, and nos to the ſecret advices of perſons ho ma 
have private intereſts of their own, ſeparate from the true intereſis of his 
majeſſy and the people.” The king affured them, he would not inter- 
rupt their meeting by any exerciſe of his prerogative, either of ptoroga- 
tion or diſſolution. Before the houſe adjourned over the holidays, it re- 
ſolved, on the 24th of December, That the lords of the treaſurx 
ought not to conſent or authorize the Eaſt India directors to accept any * 
more bills,, or to a greater amount than 300, oool. unleſs they ſhall be 
uble to prove to parliament, that they have ſufficient means to provide © 
for the payment of them, after they.ſhall have made their dividend and 
_ diſcharged the debt due to government, or unleſs they had the direction 
of that houſe. This was thought to convey an imputation, as if Mr. 

1 1 intended to make a bad uſe of the power veſted by * the tren - 
DUV ĩð²V p 
As ſoon as the houſe met, it was ſaid, that the two great e nw 3 
who had coaleſced and forgotten their former differences and anathemas © ' 
againſt each other, intended to monopolize all the power in the country, | 
On the r2th of January, 1784, the coalition majority, in a — 5 
on tho ſtate of the nation, reſolved, ++ That it is the opinion of this cm- 

mittee, in the preſent fituation of his majeſty's dominions, it is peculiarly” | © 

_  pegefary that there ſhould be an adminiſtration which has tho confidencriof 

e the people.” 40% amendinanx being propaled wh inſere = 
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after the word confidence,“ the words 4% the cron,” it paſſed in rhe 
negative. They alſo reſolved, „That it is the opinion of this commit- 
dee, that the late changes in his majeſty's councils were immediately pre- 
_ ceded by dangerous and univerſal reports that his majeſty's ſacred. name 
had been unconſtitutionally abuſed to effect the deliberations of parlia- 
ment, and that the appointments made were: accompanied by circumſtan- 
ces new and extraordinary, and ſuch as do not conciliate or engage the 
confidence of this houſe. On the x6th-of January, they carried the 
following reſolution: . That it. is theapinion-of this committee, it hav- 
ing been declared by this houſe, that, in the preſent ſituation of his ma- 
Jeſty's dominions, ah adminiſtratiom ſhould be formed, which poſſeſſed 
the confidence of this houſe, and the publie; and the prefent adminiſtra- 
tion beiag formed under circumſſances vet and: extraordinary, ſuch as 
were not calculated to conciliate the affections, or engage the confidence 
of the houſe; and his majeſty's prgſeas minifers ſtill holding high and 
_ reſponſible, offices. after ſuch a declaration, is contruty to true conflitutional 
proncipues, and injurious to his majeſty and his people 
It was a new doctrine that the king ſhould diſcharge thoſe who had by 
nd one act as yet rendered themſelves undeſerving confidence as miniſters, 
and appoint new ones, out of compliance to one part of the houſe of 
commons only and it 5 him to comply wirh the reſolu- 
tion that he fhould appoint ſuch as might have the confidence of that 
"houſe and of the public; for the majority. of that houſe were compoſed of 
the members of the coalition, ſtriving for places and power, and the 
public, by cheir numerous addreſſes, were in general evidently averſe to 
their conduct, and incenſed at every thing belonging to the appellarion 
f Coalition.“ A diſſolution of parliament was the alone able me- 
thod to appoint an adminiftration Which had the confidence of the houſe 
of commons and the public; ſending the members to their conſtituents 
for approbation or reſection, and for *freſh' credentials. On the 23d of 
January, Mr. Pitt's Eaſt India bill was rejected in the houſe of commons 
by 222 againſt 214 on che ſecond reading, without fendine it to a com- 
mittee for A and 1 nd leave a for Mr. 24 
Prepare and bring in another. New, ſome leading independent gentle - 
Ion (as they ſtyled themſelves) interpoſed to Wy. the . par- 
ties, Which had filled parliament and ihe country with diſtractions, and 
tended to the ruin of all; but their endeavours to form what they called 
1 efficient, \ extended; and united àdminiſtration, proved unſucceſs 


n laſh, February 4, the houſe of lords took up the affair, and parti- 
. -ularly-adverted'to the reſolutiofh of the commons reſpeRing the limiting 
.- he lords of the treaſury” as to Eaſt India bills. It was contended, that 
the houſe of commons had arrogated to itfelf that power which the con- 
mution hadrefuſed, for it denied to the lords of the: treaſury that right 
which the legiſature in its complete capacity had inveſted them with, 
name iy, the power of. rmitting the Faſt India directors to accept bills 
o ſuch an amount as the diſeretion of the rreaſury board ſhould admit. 
_ *  Fhatho-0n6 branch ef the legiſlature could in any manner ſuperſede a 
pes e ſtatute of therhree-confittuent parts. That it was their lordſhips 
furt duty to ſupport the laws And the conflitution againſt the encroach- 


mem of all other power wharſsever, IThat the houſe of commons had 


gone beyond the letter and the ſpirit of its privileges; and that unleſs tho 
1 da vour ſhould be actually repelled, a violent woumd was ai 8 2 | 
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conſtitution. That they had good grounds for declaring the houſe of 
commons had aſſumed unconſtitutional powers; for they would center in 
themſelves a legiſlative juriſdiction: and whatever was the riſque, whats. 
ever it might be, that meaſure of duty, juſtice to the conſtitution, ank 
public neceſſity ſhould induce, it was nothing, taken as an equiyalent for | 14 
protecting the h of the conſtitution, and the liberties of the ſub. 
ject. That it was an uſurpation in any one branch of the legiſlature, the * _ 
king, lords, or commons, to aſſume à power of ſuſpending or diſpenſing WM 
with an act of the legiſlature ; and that the reſolution of the com- 
mons aſſumed à control, pointing out a ſpecific, conduct.  Accord- 
ingly, A majority of ioo to 83, they reſolved, that for any 
branch of the legiſlature to aſſume a, power to direct or control an autho- 
rity veſted in any ſet of men by act of parliament, and to be exereiſed 
by them at their on diſcretion, is unconſtitutional and illegal. They 
next reſol ved, that the conſtitution veſted in the crown the right of ap- 
pointing his miniſters ; and then moved far, and carried the following 
addreſs to the king; We acknowledge with great ſatisfaction, the wil 
dom of our happy conſtitution, which places in your majeſty's hands th 
undoubted authority of appointing to all the great offices of executie ga- 


* 


verument. We have the firmeſt reliance in your majeſty's known wiſdom 


A "##* , 
7 * 


and paternal goodneſs, that you will be anxious fo call into your ſeryic 

men the moſt deſerving of the, confidence of the parliament and the pu 

lic in general. In this confidence. we beg leare to appruach your ma- 
jelly with our moſt earneſt aſſurances, that we will upon all gecafegs 
ſupport your majeſty in the juſt exerciſe of thoſe prerogatives hic 
the wiſdom of the lam has entruſted to your majeſty, for the preſersa- 
tion of our lives and properties, and © yo the due and 1 ex- 
_erciſe of which, muſt depend the bleſſings which the people mult derige- 
from the beſt of all forms of government. 6.3 


From theſe proceedings it was evident, that a war would ariſe between 
the two houſes, which could only be put an end to by a diſſolution of 
parliament, . The commons exclaimed againſt the lords, and ;procecded 
to vindicate themſelves. to the public, by ſeveral reſolutionss. 4. | 
In, 


. 


Perſons of the moſt. diſlinguiſhed and. independent character : ; EH 
bouſe of commons, and in the kingdom, nom wiſhed that a diſſolution 


bad taken place weeks before, even at the firſt forming of the; coa 


- L « 


Many laboured for a conciliation between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, .ar 

: + their confidential friends; and lord North, at length, conſented. to; de 

left out in, the forming a new - adminiſtration 3 but the coalition infiſted gn 

| Mr. Pitt's refignation as a preliminary, without which chere cauld-bego 
treaty. 0 en refuſed, a majority of 21 out of 333 members of cho 

baouſe of commons voted the following. addreſs to the king: That this 
houſe, impreſſed with the moſt dutiful ſenſe” of his majeſty's paternal re- 
gard for: the welfare of his people, relies on his majexy's royal, wiſdom, 
that he will cake ſuch meaſures as, by removing anyobtacle to the; formation = 
N ſuch an admin iſtration as this houſe has declared to be Tequifite in 2 5 
ent eritigal and arduous ſtate of public affairs, mi tend to give effect to 

-the wiſhes of his faithſul commons which have already been moſt hum- 


Abl repreſented to his maſeſt r. 
he reply was mild, but in favour of his ſervants; and chis ahſwer 
brought things to acrifis: the oppoſition now talked of withholding. ali 
ſupplies, till the king diſmiſſed his miniſters, and proceeded,” March;aft, 

e date another, qddreds of more length: aud greater freedoms. which apps — 
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carried by 201 to 189: to this addreſs, a ſtrong and deciſive anſwer was 
returned, which evidenced firmneſs mthe king or his cabinet. as Gen- 
tlemen, I have already expreſſed to you how ſenſible I wm of the advan- 
tages to be derived To ey, of PIG as was pointed out in 
| your ynanimous reſolution. * And 1 afftired you that 1 was deſirous of 
laing every fiep moſt conducive to ſuch an object: 1 rema n in the ſame 
* Lentiments; but I continve equally convinced, that it is an Sject not 
likely to be obtained by the didit n of my preſent miniſters, 5 
i mot repeat, that no charge or complaint, or any ſpecific objection, 
=_ is yet made againſt any of them; if there were any ſuch ground for” their 
= removal at preſent, ELENY be «qzally a reaſon for 15 admitting them 
| PT ann 
5 N I did not conſider the failure of my recent endeavours” as a final 
| "bar to the accompliſhment of the parpoſe which I had in view, if it could 
have been obtained on thoſe purpoſes of fairreſs and equality, without 
kick it can neither be honourable to thoſe who are concerned, nor la 
thi foundation of ſuch a firong and ſtable government as may be of la. 
Ing advantage to the country—but I know of % farther Nei which 1 
dan pe Mrs are likely to remove the difficulties which obſlruct that de. 
. 1 have neyer called in queſtion the right of my fuithful commons 9 
"offer me their advice pen every proper occafion, touching the'exerciſe of 
any branch of ee e V 
tive confideration—they will ever find me diſpoſed to ſnew my regard to 
che true principles of the conſtitution, and td take ſuch meaſures as may 
beſt conduce to the fatisfaction and proſperity of my kingdom. 
The gentlemen who led the houſe of commons, or the Majority 
Of it, into thoſe feſolutions and addreſſes, began now to ſee their mi. 
Lake. Their arguments juſtiſed all che evils that had attended lord 
North adminiſtration fo many years, he having the full confidence of 
\ houſe, however obtained ; and would juſtify every other corropt ſet. 
But they had advanced too far to retreat with deceticy, and accordingly 
e to poſtpone the mutiny bill as a means of protracting their poli- 


XY 


- 


_ -yicaFexiſtence, wich they carried by only a majority of nine. On 
March $th,. Mr. Fox made his laſt effort, and moved: for a third addreſs, 
br rather remon/trance to the king, which for the ſuke of recording this 
hresteſt of all queſtions and conteſts between the commons and che crown's 
.  preroyative, fince the unhappy days of Charles I. we have inſerted in 
ZZ JC bn 
This repreſentation and addreſs of the commons to the crown, was 
© Earried but by a ney of one, 191 to 19%, which as it required no an- 
wer, ſo put an end to the diſpute between the different branches of the 
_ . * Legiſlature; The coalition party gave up the conteſt, and looked forward 
_ - a ſpeedy difſohition of the houſe. I he national buſineſs went on re- 
' _ © gularly and quietly—the neceſſary bills were forwarded in both houſes, | 
Aud March 24th an end was put to the ſefffon. The next day a procla- 
mation was iſſued for diffolving that preſent parliament, and calling a new 
b © agreeable to the defires and addreſſes of a great part of the kingdom. 


— 


ith Juſt at that critical period, the great ſeal was ſtolen from the houſe of the 
lord chancellor, which occafioned many ſuſpicions -as if done b "_ 
= {ban ordipgrytelous put nothing farther appeared, and à new ſeal was 
| = * | 5 — 1 3 2 * 3 — 5 5 b 84 N . 8 : TE away + A] 0 ö . 
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profontty made. On the 18th of May the new parliament aſſombled, and | 


| you will, I truſt, never loſe fight of the effect which any meaſure to be 


* 


5 5 may have on our own.conſtitutipn,” and our dear 


ture.“ A very feeble 9 was made to the addreſs of thanks in 
the houſe of lords, and it ſoon a red that the appeal to the people had 
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long ſpeech, expatiated on the merits of the laſt parliamenty r ; 
the waged 
or it 


motion was negatived without. a divifion, but as the main queſlion was. 
9 „ but as the main que 4: +280 3 


zun 4 me | the 
hs houſe, which ſeems to have been the mover's only _— 8 8 
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On the 16th of June, in a debate to appoint a eommittee to enquire ine 
ti the preſent ſtate of repreſentation of this country, lotd 1 
Mr. Fox, were in oppoſition, and Mr. Pitt and Dundas, whom he had 
made treaſurer of the navy: Dundas argued on the ſide of his old friend 


lord North, and was agaiuſt any alteration; others. thought the time of 


the motion to be improper, and on the previous queſtion being put, it 
was dropped by 199 againſt 125. The miniſter now went on with his ways 
aud means for ſupplies, and by loweting the tea duty, which he -oln 
would ruin the ſmugglers, he was forced to deviſe other taxes which will 
be found. very heavy and burdenſome to the public, if not greatly fink his 
popularity With them, The window-tax 8 is both partial and 
oppreiſive, ſereening the lordly and wealthy; who are to pay but for two 
houſes, and the higheſt ſum fpr each is only 20. A great number of un- 
neceſſary places might have been aboliſhed, large reductions of offices and 
ſalaries in every department according to the reports of the commiſſioners 
of accounts; and- more provident loans might have been made, to the 
_ aving at leaſt 200, o00l. per ann. which would have precluded many of 
the obnoxidus tazes of this ſeſſio s 
5 Mr. Pitt brought in his famous :Eaft India bill the zth of ; July, the 
Leading particulars of which wethave-given in our account of that com- 
pany*, with a ſew obſervations on it. Time alone will diſcover whether 
it was framed with wiſdom and cireumſpection, aud whether it 
will be adequate and eſſectual to the great pu bes: intended, and held 
forth to view. With. very little oppoſition, all the ſyſtem of new bills and 
taxes was framed and carried through both houſes, and the parliamentary 
campaign cloſed on the zoth of Auguſt, with a complimentary ſpeech 
_ From the throne, wiſhing bis faithful Cubjedts to meet the new heavy burdens 
with fortitude and patience, It is to be hoped, that from this period the 
prince and his miniſters of ſtate, will endeavour to alleviate the ſufferings 
_ of; the people, by eee and ee in the An liſt, — | 
-  nancing_ extravagance and corruption, and promoting by their example 
public Fine the love of their country, and the proſperity of trade and 
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- © "George William Frederic III. born June 4, 1738 ; proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, and cleftor,of Hanover, October 26, 
1760; and married, September 8, 1761, to the princeſs. Sophia Char- 
„ lotte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, born May 16, 1744», erowned Septem- 
I. George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12 9: 
2. Prince) Frederic, born Auguſt 16, 1753, eleBted biſhop of Ofc 

-  burgh, February 27, 1764, [created duke of. York: and Albany, Novem- 
3. Prince William Henry, born Auguſt 21, 1 * a 
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4. Princeſs Charlotte, born September 29, 1766. 

| K. Prince Edward, born November 2 2887 P 

e * # Princeſs Auguſta Sophia, born Novem xr 8, 1768.. 5 
7. Princeſs Elizabeth, born May, 24 1770. 
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8. Prince Hori eee born june g, 177. 5 oh att 


now living: 
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WALES 


Prince Frederic Auguſtus, born January 27, 178. 9 i 
10. Adolphus Frederic, born February 245 e . 
11. Princeſs Mary, born April 25, 4776. 35 1 1 #0683 
12. Princeſs Sophia, born November 3, 1777» Fs Ks eee 6941 
Princeſs Amelia, born Auguſt 2, 1783. oF 
lie of the late Leg of Wales by the e Augutia of Gaze | 


I. Hera royal hi vhineſs: Angie born Auguſt 11, 1737 married the be. i 
reditary prince of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, January 16, 1764. LE 
2. His preſent majeſty. Ps: 
3. Prince William | Henry duke of Glonceſter, born November 25s 2, 


oF . 
155 Prince Henry Frederje, duke of Cumberland, bers November 7. 


M | 
"Ho at late -majeſty's iNſue-by q ueen Caroline; 1 now living 5 . 1 
. . an nn born Corn 10, 5 ©: 9 4 27 5 ay 
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Topp ai pttaitss ey I . politically included in Eagle 
1 as it has döckinclion 5 lan d ge and manners, I have, in 
n ity with the common cuſtom, gned it a ſeparate article, | 


Ons | Exraxr AND \$1TVarION; | f 
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be 1130 bers « and 4 North latitude. gras. + 5 
res. 9h I af 2 -and bio Weſt le | 71 dude. wy” 


Area i in ſquare miles 7011. ; af 6a 


obs a eas The Welch, according to the beſt ac. 1 
i aries, are deſeendants of the Belgic Gauls, _ made a ſertlement Wb > - 
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best. being bounded only by the Severn and the Dee; but after the 

ons had made themſelves maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, or 

ancient Britons, were ſhut up within more narrow bounds, and obliged 

gradually to retreat weſtward, It does not however appear, that the Sat - = 

ons ever made any farther conqueſts in their country than Monmouthihire 

and Herefordſhire, which are now reckoned part of England. This bun. 
is dividedinto four circuits, . See ENA Uv 1 
"Curuare, soil, aud WATER] The ſeaſons are pretty much the _— 

onions parts of ns, und the air is harp, but whole- . Mi 
bo 'The foil of Wales, eſpecially towards the North, is ntountainou, _ 
ö WINE: ro ; oe LIE: of wheat ve and other oo 
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corn. Wales contains many quarries of free · ſtone and ſlate, ſeveral mines 
of lead, and abundance of coal-pits. This country is well ſupplied. with 
wholeſome ſprings. ; and its chief rivers are the Clywd, the Wheeler, the 
Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, which turoiſh Flintſhire with 
great quantities of fiſh. 6 2 * 4 . 5 DCD IS FFC. 29% 1 he "7 3 
_ MovnrTais 7 It would be endleſs to particularize the mountains of 
_ .country.> Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire, and Plinlimmon; which 
es partly in Montgomery and partly in Cardiganſhire, are the moſt famous; 
und their mountainous ſituation greatly aſſiſted the natives in making ſo no- 
dle and long a ſtruggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman 
| VEGETABLE AND . In theſe particulars Wales differs 
=_ . __ DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. { little from England. Their horſes 
ate ſmaller, but can endure vaſt fatigue, and their blick cattle are ſmall 
Rkewiſe, but excellent beef, and their cows are remarkable for yielding 
large quantities: of milk. Great numbers of goats feed on the mountains, 
As tor the other productions of Wales, ſee England and Scotland. Some 
| very promifing mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron, have been di- 
coxered in Wale. The Welch filver may be known-by its being ſtamped 
With the oftrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales; - 
Porur Arion, INHABITANTS, | The inhabitants of Wales are ſup- 
_ "MANNERS, AND. CUSTOMS, F oſed. to amount to about 300,000, 
und though not in general wealthy, they are provided with all the nece(- 
Aries, and many of the conveniencies of life. The land-tax of Wales 
brought in ſome years ago about forty-three thouſand. ſeven hundred ang 
 fifty-two pounds a year. Ehe Welch are, if poſſible, more jealous of their 
| Hhertiss than the Engliſh, and far. more jiraſcible, but their anger ſoon 
_ abates; and they /are remarkable for their fincerity and fidelity. They 
are very fond of carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt remote antiqui- 
| PE but we have no exiterion ſor the authenticity of their manuſcripts, 
ſome of which they pretend to be coe val with the incarnation. It is how- 
ever certain, chat great part of their hiſtory, eſpecially the eceleſiaſtical, 
is more ancient, and better atteſted, than that of the Apglo-Saxons. 
Wales was formerly famous for its bards aud poets, particularly Thalieſ- 
- fin, who lived about the year 459, and whoſe works were certainly ex- 
ant at the time of the Reformation, and clearly evince, that Geoffrey of 
„ r was not the. inventor of the hiſtory which makes the preſent 
M elch the deſcendants of the antient Trojans. I bis poetical genius ſeems 
. to have influenced the ancient Welch with an enthuſiaſm for independency, 
for which reaſon Edward I. is ſaid to have made a general maſſacre of the 
bards; an inhumanity which was eharacteriſtical 8 ambitious prince. 
I be Welch may be called an unmixed people, as may be proved by their 
_ keeping up the ancient hoſpitality, and their ſtrict adherence to ancient 
. caitoms and manners. This appears even among gentlemen of fortune, 
who in other countries commonly follow the ſtream of faſhion. We are 
not however to ĩmagine, that many of the nobility and gentry of Wales do 
_. pot comply with the modes and manner of living in England and France, 
2 e ter ſort of the Welch (peak the Engliſh language, zhqugh num- 
- > R811640N4), 1 bave already mentioned the - maſſacre af the: Welch 
_ clergy by Auguſtine the popiſh apoſtle of England, becauſe they would not 
. conform tothe Romiſh ritual, Wales, after that, fell under the dominion | 
pol petty princes, who were often weak and credulous, The Romiſh | 
dee wlinaicd themſclvgs into their ' fayoyr, by their pretended power | 


of 4 
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of abfolring them from erimes; and the Welch, when their ancient £ 
clergy were exti et, conformed themſelves to the religion of Rome. 
; The W elch clergy, in general, are but poorly provided for - kolfl ls. © 
l many of the country congregations they preach both in Welch and 
; 
l 


Engliſh. Their poverty was formetly a" vaſt diſcouragement to te- 
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ligion and learning, but the meaſures taken by the ſociety for propa- 
gating” chriſtian knowledge has in a great degree temoved the'reproack” 
f of iznoratnce_ from the poorer fort of the Welch. In the -year 154 95 | 
1 a hundred and forty-two ſchoolmaſters were employed, to remase 
. 
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from place to place for the inſtruction of the inhabitants; and their ſcho- 


Jars amounted to 72, 264. No people have diſtinguiſhed" themſelves | 
75 85 perhaps, in proportion to their abilities, than the Welch have 
one by acts of national munificenee. They print at avaſt « "| 
3 Bibles, Common-Prayers, and other religious books, and diftribute them 
. h W | poorer ſort, ' Few of their towns are unprovided with a free- 
1 chool. 0 n e N is 4 ; La | 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Wales is that of the church of England,; 
. but the common people in many places are ſo tenacious of their ancient 
e cuſtoms, that they reta'n ſeveral of the Romiſh ſupetſtitions, and ſore! 
: ancient families among them are ſtill Roman Catholics.” It is likewiſe . 
d faid, that Wales abounds' with Romiſh 13 diſguiſe. And it 1s 
| certaih, that the principality contains great numbers of Proteſtant Dif- 
. ,,,, ⁵SD⁵pHM̃ñ¼ꝛ¼.ꝛ¼5¼¼¼., . 8 
„ For BrsgoyrIcs (See England). We are to obſerve, that in the for- 
. mer times Wales, contained more biſhoprics'than it does now; and about 
$ the time of the Norman invaſion, the religious foundations there far ex< 
l ceeded the wealth of all the other parts of the , nun 
r 
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a very early period; but it ſuffered an eelipſe by the repeated maflacres 
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y of the'bards and — 4 _ Wickliffiſm took melter in Wales, when it war 
5 perſecuted in England. The Welch and Scotch diſpute about the nati⸗ 
' vity. of certain learned men, particularly four of the fame of 'Gildas, 
f Giraldus Cambrenfis, whoſe hiſtory was publiſhed by Camden, was cer- 
, tainly a Welchman; and, Lelaud mentions ſeveral learned mien of the 

. ſame country, who floüriſhed before the Reformation. The diſcbvery of _ 
|: the famous king Arthur's and his wife's bütying- place was win * 
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it excellent antiquaries and divines.” Among the latter were Hugh Brou gh⸗ 1 
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e ing, in former times, lay in the knopledge of the antiguity, language, 
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mas 3 hated Oran par y. ddavar, megi hel nefoed: ro i ny bed. 
| i nl ein Fuad 


2 for populoufneſs or magniſicence. Beaumaris is the chief town 
of of Angleſey * *, and has a harbour for ſhips. Brecknock trades i ur cloth- 


: Wo Tong, it contains no re: gular forcif 2 yet, man) 2 its, old caftles 
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With regard N 
fuß ent to 6, uy that ſome of them make a conbiderable 


of worſhip, are. chiefly diſcernible in the "Ile of . the ancient 
| 7 
Wales, be endleſs; but future 2 ma make . diſco- 


| 8 Great Britain, excepting Windſor; and the re- 


rounded on all fides by 


WALES 


ent. ſtate of literature among che Welch, ! be is 
ublic of letters, and th of "os Fen Keholan. 
0 and that many of their clergy are excel n c 
b = ire en cholars, 


"Rex Tad, yr baum wyt yn {hs pats en; died oy dr. i 


ein bara beunyddiol; a . 2, fel y maden bn ni 
33 er nar arwais vi + brafeds Ka nt rhag drug: > 
5 eiddot ti yr dera, ar. galluy ar Sagen, 4 cos oe/nedd. Amen. 
C1TIES; TOWNS, FORTS; AND OTHER > Wales contains no cities or 
EDIFICES, PUBL1C;AND PRIVATE. 


towns that are remarkable 


gan is a large populous town, and lies in the neighbour- 
wy of lead and filyer mines. Caermarthen has »Marge = and is 
governed wad wh a 3 two 3 and Tepee, who wear ſcarlet 


eee 2 — — wealth country bes it is at «wh : mY 
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Aenne, and > CUR IOGTIES = wales | in remains of 
| antiquity. "Several of its caſtles 
ſome, the remains of Roman architecture 
le. "The e pry Kon. | NB; 250 
a r to be riti and omann. In Brecknock- 
2 ee pom eee $x fer high, called th 
—— but the — of the Druidical inffüutions, and places 


Wong: mentioned by. Tacitus, . 
of the Druidical rites: and reli give 
oman altars, antiquities, and ut 2 which d av 


Fs 25 
a. deſcription t 
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veries from them. .. Among the other. artificial curioſities, is king ny 
Lyke,: which is ſaid to have been a boundary between the Saxons, an 
Welch or Britons. . Cherphilly-caſtle in Glamorganſhire, i is ſaid to 


mains of it thew it to have been a moſt eau fabric. "One half of 2 
round tower has len: quite down, but. the other over-hangs its baſis 
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f * The ifle.of fey „„ . 
_ Iriſh-ſea, except on the ſouth-eaſt, DEAR divided from- 

Britain by a narrow ſtrait, called Meneu, which in ſome places may be-paſſed on fogt 
atlow water; the ifland is about 24 miles Tong, and 1 frond, ered d 7 2d 
ſhes. JE SVs e ature nad rare 
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Neat ane Plint are the rewaing of a a large ancient caſtle; in 
which Richard II. was confined, ſome time before his depoſition; and a 
variety of Roman antiquities have been found. 1 in. this toy. which un. 
rens to have been a Roman ſtations... 
Bome curious coins of Welch princes 200 Had te ba fend lh the, gab 
: oy of the curious ; but I do no find thas 2 have been very ſervices | 
| in aſcertaining the ancient e co 

Among the natural curioſities b d country, . following, . * 
malt village called Newton, in Glamorganſture, is a remarkable ſpring 
nigh the ſea, which ebbs and flows contrary to the ſea. In Merioneth» . 
ſhire is Kader Idris, a mountain remarkable for its height, which Dan 
rariety of Alpine plants. In. Flintſhire is a famous well, known by 
the name of St. Wenefred's Well, at which, according to the legendary 
tales of the common people, — cures wr been performed. 
The ſpring beils a vaſt im Far wap. our of a rack, and is formed 
into a beautiful potygonal covered with a rich arch ſupported 
pillars, and the roof is moſt exquiſitely carved in ſtone. Over 
the ſpring is alſo a chapel, a'neat ee of Gothic architecture, hut in a 
14 ruinous ſtate. King james II We a viſit to the well of St Wene · 
in 1686, and was rewarded for e 2 a preſent which was 
made bim of the very ſhift in which -grandmother, © 5a 
Stuart, loſt her head. The ſpring is ſuppoſi 3 3 the fineſt in 
the Britiſh dominions ; and by two different trials and calculations lately 
made, 1 is found to fling out about twenty-one tons of water ina minute. 
It never freezes, or ſcarcely varies in the quantity of water in droughts, 
or after the greateſt rains. After a violent fall of wet, it becomes dif- 
coloured by à wheyiſh tinge. | The ſmall town adjoining to the well, is 
known by the name of Holywell. In Caernarvonſhire is the bign 
mountain of Penmanmawr, acroſs the edge of which the public road. 
lies, and occafions no ſmall terror to many travellers ; from ane: Hand 
the impending roch ſeems: ready every minute to cruſh them to pieces, 
and the great precipice below, which hangs over the ſea, is ſo hidenus, 
and till very lately, when a wall was raifed on the ſide of the road, füll 
of danger, that one falſe. ſtep was of diſmal conſequence. Snomdon 
hill is by triangular meaſurement 1240 yards perpendicular height. 


There are a great number of Betis proſpects and pictureſque _ _ 
** wouby- the attention of the cu Ts _ 


| in Wales; ond this, ee, is 
traveller, 
Countach AN a ene "The Welch are Ge Salk 
| to their commerce and manufactures, with many af the weſtern a 
northern counties of England. Their trade is moſtly inland or — - 
England, into Which they imp numbers of black cattle. Milford- 
haven, which is reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire; 
but the Welch have hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though * 
late confiderable ſums have been granted by parliament for its fortificas - 


tion. It lies under two capital difady es. The firſt is, that by mak» 55 1585 


ing i it the rendez vous of all the Engliſh marine, a bold attempt of an 
enemy might totally deſtroy the ſhipping, however ſtrongly they may _ 
be defended by walls and {Sis The ſame objection however lies to 
2 harbour that contains ſhips of war and merchantmen. The ſe. 

and perhaps the chief diſadvantage it lies under, is the ſtrang op- 
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. - members, the benefit of whoſe eſtates muſt be greatly leſfened by che 


+ diſuſe of Plymouth and Portſmouth; and other harbouts. The tqwy 
of Pembroke wares bay 200 merchant ſhips, and its inhabitants carry 
on an extenſive trade, In Brecknockſhire are ſeveral woollen manufac- 
tures; and Wales in general carries on a great coal trade with England, 
ConsTiTUTION AND COVERNMENT.] Wales was united, and incor- 
+ porated, with England, in the 27th. of Ong VIII. when, by act of 
{ parliament, the government of it was modelled according to the Engliſh. 
form; all laws, cuſtoms, and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, 
| being abrogated; and the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all 
| the Engliſh liberties, and privileges, particularly that of ſending mem - 
ders to parhament, viz. a ke e ſhire, and a burgeſs for every. 
ſmire- town, except Merioneth. By the 34th and z th of the ſame reign, 
there were ordained four ſeveral circuits for the adminiſtration of juſiice 
| in the ſaid ſhires, each of which was to include three ſhires ; ſo that the 
chief juſtice of Cheſter has under his juriſdiction the three ſeveral ſhires 
of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery. The ſhires:of Caernarvon, Me- 
rioneth, and Angleſey, are under the juſtices of North Wales: Thoſe 
of Caermarthen, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alſo their juſtices; 
+ as have likewiſe thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock, and Glamorgan. By the 
nsch of queen Elizabeth, one other juſice-afliſtant was ordained to the 
- + formerjuitices ; fo that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two 
Juſtices, viz. one chief · juſtice, and a ſecond. juſtice-affiſtant. .  . 
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- +. Rpvenvss.} As to the revenues, I have already mentioned the land- 
tax; and the crown has à certain, though ſmall property, in the pro- 
duct of the filver and lead: mines; but it is ſaid that the revenue accru - 
ing to che prince of Wales from his principality, does not exceed 7 of 
GERT ĩͤ d ĩ 5 2 ee ee e 
Mus.] The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of Eng» 
land, only by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or 
- of oſtrich feathers, was -occafioned by a trophy of that kind, 
4ahich Edward the Black Prince took from the king of Bohemia, wb 
he was killed at the battle of Poitiers, and the motto is ch Din, 1 
_ ſerve. St. David, commonly called St. Taffy, is the tutelar faint of 
the Welch, and his, badge is a leek, which is worn on his day, the rit of 
March, and for which various reafons have been affigned. E 2 
His roa. ] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account 
dt the number of 7 princes who governed it. That they were ſove · 
3 reign and independent, appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was for- 
merly inhabited by three different tribes of Britons; the Silures, the 
1 Dimetæ, and che Ordovices. Theſe people cut out ſo, much work 
F - for the Romans, that they do not appear ever to have been entirely ſub- 
! dued yet part of their country, as: appears from the ruins of caſiles, 
was bridled by garriſons. Though the Saxons, as hath been already 
obſerved,. conquered the counties of Mopmouth and 2 they 
never penetrated farther, and the Welch remained an independent peo- 
ple, governed by their own , princes. and their own laws. About the 
year $8-c, Roderic, king of Wales, divided his. dominions among his 
three ſons ;- and the names of theſe diviſions were, Demetia, or South 
Wales; Poveſia, or Powis-land ; and Venedotia, or North Wales. This 
divifion gave a mortal blow te the 3 of Wales. About the 


Fear 1112, Henry L of England planted a colony of Flemings ws 15 ; 
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: tinoes bein te "enough 9 * m 
fs A ur aud brave artempts * the Nora kings 

to maintain-their ib | 

; Injullice of their claims. in 12375 the crown of 1 
Arm prince Elewellin, in order to be fafe 
-undutiful ſon 3 AE Put Nmſelf underf 


do king Henr 
a e 


d irrt © * HE pe nk dene, W 
ach. he penetrated as far as F lint, and, takin pore the 
"Angleſey, he drove che Welch to'the, os 4 
1 8 them ro/fubmit a Fiete. Tb 7 


3 I l 
by prince. of — he falling into Edward's halls thr 


treachery, was by him moſt barbarouſly and unjuftly hanged; ET 
— 2 pretended that Wales: as-annexed to his 1 „„ 
England. It was about this time, probab y, that Edward perpetrated WW 
4 inhuman maſſacre of the Welch bards. cceiving that 8 cruelty „ 

| was not ſufficientes.complete his conqueſt, hs tent his queen in the Rn” 7, 
| 1282, to be delivered in Caernarvon, cnſtle, that the Welch having ® _ 
prince dern nnen themſelves, might the more readil recogniſe his _ 

| authority. This prince was the unhappy: Edward II. and from him = 


ward from that ti 


title of prinoe of Wales has always fince deſee 
the Engliſhikiogs. The biſtory of Wales and 


ſame, It is proper 7 however, ta obſerve, that kings of Eagland _—_ 9 5 
with particular marks k 


| ways 1 to ſoothe the Wel 


their regard: Their eldeſt fons not 1 ütular dignity, but ac - + 
tally Fee a court at Ludlow; and a regular council, with a preſident, „ 
was named byrhe cron, for tha adminiſtration of all the affairs of bs 
Fey Yi This was thought ſo-neteflary a piece of policy, that when, 
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3 2 to Miterben nd We beer hz ert pur « "OR ts the mak 
3 of Mayo, its greateſt breadth 160 miles, and to contain 11,067 712 
5 3 icres, which makes 17,9 57 864 acres of Engliſh ſtatus 
5 ure, and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales as 18 to 30. 

"Mr: Templeman, who makes the length 2 2 and the breadth 1 = 

dies it an area of 27,457 ſquare,mi rom the eaſt part of Wexford 

tds St, David's in Wales, it is reckoned 45 miles, but the paſſage between 
: + _ -- , Donaghadee and Portpatrick in Scotland is little more than 20 miles, and 

| 8 25 — — from Holyhead 1 North Wales about 52 miles. 
Nantes anD DIVISIONS, ) More conjectures as to the Latin Hiber- 
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> 8 ANCIENT AND: MODERN. nia) the Iriſh (Erin) as well as the ngliſh 


; 85 2 of chis iſland hate been formed than the ſubject deſerves. It proba- 
RS ly takes i its 4 — ee or Gatlic term, fignifying the fartheſt 


: _ 7 ts pretty ty extraordinary, that even modern authors. are not agreed as to 
3 the diviſions of Ireland; ſome oxen md it into five circuits, and ſome into 
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Tue bogs of Ireland are very extenſive: that of Allen extends 80 Wee 5 
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) vens, harbours; "and creeks, with which "Ireland' abounds, greatly inrich 


2 7 county of Leitrim, ſerves as a boundary between Corinaught and the three 


4 » point and Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad,” The navigation of 


| Kullaloe ; but this might be remedied by a ſhort canal, at theexpencs of © 
5 10 or 12,0051, and communications might alſo be made een ear Gn „ 
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the coaſt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and render chat country, be:. 
| Youd any other in Europe, the beſt fitted for foreign ee, The. 
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426 {RETAND. 


| compared with ſome other countries, is far 


| Treland” contains a vaſt number of "lakes, or, as they were formerly 
called, ven s, pokticularly in the provinees of Ulſter and Connaught, 
Many of em produce large quantities of 'fine IMs and the eat lake 
Neagh, ane the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh i is re · 
markable for its petzifying quality. Ihough thoſe bougbs, i in the main, 
bare but few properties that are not in commom with the like bodies of wa- 
ter in other countries, yet they have given riſe to man traditionary ac- 
counts among the natives, which N and diſgrace their true hiſtory; 
d even, modern. ge eee . "1.0 AF. copious on that head 18 
ther truth arthe fb mit of, rare fo fond of loughs, 
9955 Tike the Scots, 1 bn 2 1. * ak termi to iplets of the ſea, 
3 NAI 108.1] The wn igation. of Treland is 
improveable, as 4 pears Fea 45 Kaus 85 55 lug been g cut th js ep | 
rent parts of e kingdom; one in particular reaching, an extent of bo 
ha between the Shannon and Nie at Dublin, which opens a 
cotmubication | Tom the Chapnel jo.r Renee ocean. In ſurveying the 
grounds for this Canal, it was found neceſſary to 88 it through a bog 
miles over, "which, from the ſpungy nature of that foil, became a work 
to A labour and N in eee the fides, and other 
to preve! 1 | 
y ri 5 15 Irith 1 bas Jo more "Lappy 3 in ily 
_ gviſhing the fize of — than e ce any other. A knock ſigni 
x low hill, unconneCted with an er eminence. Sieve marks a I 
big Wountaih, gradually Ae ha and continyed.: in ſeveral ridges ; 8 ' 
beinn or binn Hpnifies 2 Eats, on or mountain of r itude, AF 
- vg in a arp or abrupt preci "Tow two laſt are often ſeen and com- 
pounded together in one and. the ſame . 1 however, when 
om „ The 
| mountains of Mourne and Ixeagh, in the county „are reckoned 
zmong ſome. of the. higheſt in the kingdom; of which oli: Denard ba 
calculated at a e. height, of 1056 yards. Many other 


8 


mobntsins are found in but. they contain little or nothi * | 
Luler, af: # ah 5975 2 Ate bes. Be ne mn bt re annexed ro tome of 
. 1 P me of t un contain in th their wels, of mine · E 
Ft =_ coals, fone, Tate Tad 1 with veins of iron, lead, and cop 1 
r The" chief b. este OY —ͤ— hi "in hl r,. che King's þ 
aj f "Queen's 1 counties, and thoſe of 7 and Carlow. In Viſtr - 
here are great foreſts, and in the cvuny of D Ae: a apd.i in the north ls 
Part of Tyrone ; alſo in, the county of | 8 Longs Earn 
e of the count of, own, 27 ;me good tim- 
i the oa 4 Þ peg ceme 38 good . any of th he Engliſh growth, and A 
* 8. 7 $77 7 n | | 

1 AND. . "The mines of tretand; are lats diſcoreni 1 

7 Wo contain flyer and lead, and it 1 1 that thirty pounds of their tl 
. produce a pound of fler; but the richeſtfilzer mine is at Wick 5 
A. copper and lead mine hape been diſcovered at Tipperary : 2s 55 

. Tikewiſe iron-ore, and. excellent fre- ſtone for building. ome of the 7 
333 marble quarries contain à kind of porphygy, being red riped. with 0 
1 . Quarries of fine flate are found - in., moſt of tl de counties. Ihe * 


1 ur of dhe air in chat 1 have ont riſe to e pon. | 


conls that are dug at Kilkenny emit very little Tmoke ; and it contains 
falline ſtream which has no ſediment. Thoſe peculiarities, with the 
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hi Kilkeony contajns fire Weben ge WANT. Linen Woe SOLO. 
- without fog 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL r R@DUC- } There is etle tf that falls. under 
ions BY SBA AND LAND- this head: that is peculiar to 
8 her productions being much the fame as thoſe of England an 
land. "Ireland: affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ral 2 
e for firing, where wood and coals are ſcarce,. A {ſew wolves were 1 
K's found 1 trend 3 bur they have been long. ſince erterminateg | 
ter wolf-dogs, Wh e 80 1 than maltifts, ſhaped like 2227 
wy de, yet 25 entle and governable as Fa What I bave already 
obſerved about the Iriſh exportation of fa t proviſions, e % 
the Prodigi ous numbers of hogs and ſheep, as well as 15. cati a ba 
that king Om. Rabbits arg fajd to be more plentiful th t ere than in En; nd, 
The fiſh that are 10 15 the coaſts of finland are 19 0 . = al . 


uf 3 ney the e is Se 372 near 15 ; 
great conſec uence to aſcertain near as ble the. . 

of 40 5 nd of both ..r ons we.ſhall g ive the | 

73 nts, as they Hood in W 199 9 a, province = 
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This at five to 2 1 in count 9 an 5 

ſeven TY 175 „ makes 150 2 ang dy pak apt de 
Ie» When. we confi er the waſte of war by lea and land, and [oh vaſt 1 
tions of the Iriſh, ca England, the Britiſh colonies, and other nationss. 


the e balance. 0 number! inly greatly riſen on the fide © Preteſſa n bh” 
| im; and in ome late eee 255 e 1 n = 5 


'A; to the manners of the ancient Iriſh, Dr Leland .obf $, 8 5 
we make 3s 8 K. on this ſubje& in Engliſ uten, We 704 195 = 
preſentations odious and Ugulling: if from riters of their n rai 

they e of break out 125 the moſt animated encomiums of their grei 


anceſtors, e one can. ſcarcely. allow: them al L 0 the 50% 
bs enthufiaſtic we. It can ſcarcely < row r 4 5 5 
N 1 5 overnment, Or manners. ade "iow 
fimeg | them AS the mad deteſtable, iy $46, ble the human 


ae he 8 7 uary of Ireland raiſes them te ia 1 luſtrious- 1 4 
| other European countrier, Yet, when we examine they 
10 85 Nx Jour 05 . pales. or poetic ficti 
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** ation, a ſtate which exhibits the moſt ſtriking inſtances both of the virtue 
%% ( 
Wich reſpect to the prefent deſcendants of the old Triſh, or, as they 
Are termed by the Proteſtants, the mere 1r;þb,. they are generally repre. 
_ ſented as an ignorant, unciviliſed, and blundering fort of people. Im- 
Patient of abuſe and injury, they are implacable and violent in all their 
affeckions; but quick of apprehenſion, courteous to ſtrangers, and patient 
of hardſhips. Though in theſe reſpects there is, perhaps, little difference 
| between them and the more uninformed part of. their neighbours, yet 
© their barbariſms are more eaſy to be accounted for from accidental than ha- 
_ tural cauſes. © By far the greateſt number of them are Papiſts, and it is the 
| _ "Intereſt of their prieſts, who govern them with an abſolute ſway, to keep 
them in che moſt profound ignorance. .'They have alſo laboured under 
many diſcouragements, which in their own country have prevented the 
-  Exertion both of their mental and bodily faculties; but when employed 
in the ſervice of foreign princes, they have been diſtioguiſhed for intrepi- 
- Aity, courage, and fidelity. Many of their ſurnames ro an O, or Mac, 
_ _ "placed before them, which fignify. grandſon and fon: formerly the O was 
© ſed by their chicks only, or ſuch as piqued themſelves upon the antiquity 
df their families. Their muſic is the bagpipe, but their tunes are geners- 
. bo of a melancholy firain ; though ſome of their lateſt airs are lively, and, 
When Tung by an Iriſhman, extremely diverting. The old Iriſh is gene- 
rally ſpoken in the interior parts of the kingdom, where ſome of the old 
- uncouth cuſtoms ſtill prevail, particularly their funeral howliogs ; but 
this cuſtom may be traced in many countries of the continent. Their cuſ- 
ing a'plate upon the body to excite the charity of paſſengers, is practiſed 
even in the ſkirts of Dublin, though one would with to ſee it aboliſhed, 
Their convivial meetings on Sunday afternoon, with dancing to the bag- 
pipe, and more often quarrelling 3 themſelves, is offenſive to every 
ſtranger. But, as we have already obſerved, theſe cuſtoms are chiefly 
_ © confined, to the more unpoliſhed provinces of the kingdom, particularly 
2 d gbr; the common people there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and 
= ee of any in Ireland, excepting their tyrannical landlords or 
leaſeholders, who ſqueeze the poor withour mercy. The cqmmon Iriſh, in 
their manner of living, ſeem to reſemble the ancient Britons, as deſerib- 
ed by Roman authors, or the preſent Indian inhabitants of America, 
Mean Huts or cabins built of clay and ſtraw, partitioned in the middle by 
à wall of the ſame materials, ſerve the double purpoſes of accommodating 
he family, who hive and fleep promiſcuouſly, having their fires of turf in 
tit middle of the floor, with an opening throvghthe roof for a chimney; 
-__ "the other erg, occupied by a cow, or ſuch pieces of furniture as are not 
Their wealth confiſts of a co, ſometimes a horſe, ſome poultry, and 4 
8 es” b ous, milk pag. fomens | 
Fin, conſtitute their food; for however plentifully the fields may be ſtock: 
"ed with catile, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butcher's meat of; any kind. 
*'Their children, plump, robult, and hearty, ſeareely know tho uſe 
Flothes, and are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſſrangers, or make their appeit- 
_ "ance upon the roads in that primitive manner. 
In this idle and deplorable ſtate, many thouſands have been loſt to the 
*'rommunity and to themſelves, who, if they but had an equal chance a 
; zighbours, of being inſtrufted in the real principles of Chriſtian, 
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; 4nd been inured and encouraged to induſtry and labour, would have added 
| confiderable ſtrength to government, The Spaniards and French, parti- 
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cularly the latter, have not failed to avail themſeves of the uncomfortable 


| fituation in which the Triſh were at home, by alluring them to enter their 
| ſervice ; and in this they have hitherto been aſſiſted by prieſts and jeſuits, 


averfion to the Britiſh government: but we have now the pleafin proſpect . 
of a happy reformation among theſe people, in conſequence of the late 
laws paſſed by the parliament” of Great Britain in favour: of Ireland, as 
well as from the numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools lately eſta - 
bliſhed ovet the kingdom; which inſtitution will undoubredly ſtrike deep- - 
erat the root of popery, than all the endeavours of the Britiſh monarchs - 


The. deſcendants of the Engliſh and Scots, ſince the conqueſt of Ire- 
land by Heory II. though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt 


r 0 ce Ye ee. SS 


4 cipal traders, who inhabit the eiſtern and northern coaſts, where moſt of 

5 the trade of Ireland is carried on 3 eſpecially Belfaſt, Cy e. aud 

s other parts of the province of Uiſter, "which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, - M 
* next to Dublin and its neighbourhood, by far the beſtcultivated and moſt 

- flouriſhing part of the kingdom. Here a colony of Scots, in the reign of 

l, James I. and other Preſbyterians, who fled from perſecution in that 

7 country'in the ſucceeding reigns, planted themſelves, and eſtabliſhed that 


great ſtaple of Triſh wealth the linen manufactory, which they have ines? 
. carried on and brought to the utmoſt perfection. From this ſhort review-- 

it appears, that the preſent inhabitants are compoſed of three diſtinct claſ- 

ſes of people; the old Iriſhy” poor, ignorant, and depreſſed, who inbabir, * 


the Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, and who gave a | 
new appearance to the whole coaſt facing England, by the introduction of 
arts, commerce, ſcience, and more liberal and cultivated ideas of the true 
God and primitive nyo mi 4-6 Thirdly, emigrants from Scotland in 
the northern provinces, who, like the others, are ſo zealouſly attached to 
their own religion and manner of living, that it will require ſome von be- 
fore the inhabitants of Ireland are ſo thoroughly conſolidated and blended 
as to becomg one people. The gentry, and better ſort. of the Iriſh nation, 
in general differ little in language, dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms, from 


Pitality is well known, but in this they are ſometimes ſuſpected of more 
entarion than real friendiiũ ggg. og es 
*Ret16108,} The eſtabliſhed religlon and ecclefiaſtical diſcipline of 
: Ireland is the ſame with that of England. Among the bulk of the peo- 
ple in the moſt uncultivated parts, popery, and that too of the molt ab- 
fiird; illiberal kind; is prevalent. - The Iriſh papiſts ſtill retain their no- 
minal biſhops and dignitaries, who ſubſiſt on the voluntary contributions of 
heir votarſes. But even the blind ſubmiſſion of the latter to their elergy, 
does not prevent Proteſtantiſm from making a very rapid progreſs in the _ 
towns and communities. How far it may bo the intereſt of England, that 
me kind of balance between the two religions ſhould be kept up, I ſhall}, | 
_- Treland contains at lege: pointe as England, -pirticuJarly Preſ- 
' byterians, Baptiſts, - Quakers, aud Merbodiſts, who are all of them con- 
* ved ac or tolerated, Great _— have been made, ever ſiner _— 


* +,” 


— 


whoſe intereſt it was to infuſe into the minds of their credulous diſciples an 


part of the nation. Of theſe are moſt of the nobility, gentry, and pri- 


of rather exiſt, - upon the interior and weſtern parts; the deſcendants/ ol | 


. thoſe of the ſame rank in Great Britain, whom they imitate. Their hoſ - 
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James I. aſs ing free-ſchools for ciyili and „ 
bf Pane 19 Proceſtantiten, The inſtitution fa pra . g. ſociety ſor 
WT promoting Engliſhi Proteſtant workingeſchools,. though of no 1 date 
Eo, than 1717, has been amazingly ſucceſsful, ag have many inſtitutions of | 
| the ſame kind in introdvcing 2 be and knowledge among the lriſn; 
and no country in the world can: ſhew. greater public-ſpirited efforts than 
have been dy the government of Ireland, fince that time, for theſe 
purpoſes, but many of the parliamentary grants of this kind have been 
iriſſed with-and perverted, * bes Be | 
| -ARCHBISHOPRICS AND- ning raids. The N hopr 
. Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam. 
ES dilhoprics. are eighteen, viz. Clo Eber, | Clonkent, Cloyne, Cork, 
Der » Down, Drumore, El hin, Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, Killaloe, 
5 hlio, Limeric, Meath, „Raphoe, and Waterford, _ 
. Lasev des.] The language of the Iriſh is fundamentally the fame 
with the Britiſh and Welch, and a diale& of the Celvic, which is made 
uſe of by the Scotch. Highlanders, oppoſite the Iriſh coaſts. It is, how- 
eyer, in a great meaſure defaced by provincial alterations, but not ſo al- 
texed as to render the Iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible ta 
each other. The uſage of rhe Iriſh language, occafigns the com- 
mon people, who ſpeak both that and the Engliſh, a diſagreeable tone in 
ſpeaking, which diffuſes irſelf am the vulgar in general, and even 
among the better ſort, who do not underſtand Iriſn. It is probable, how - 
Every that a few ages hence + the latter will be accounted dung the dead 
: u 
— AND LEARNED: MEN-} Learoing ſeems to have been cul- 
Eyared in Ireland at a very early period. Mr. O'Halloran ſays, that the 
Iriſh 4 appear to have been, from the moſt remote _ ity, a poliſhed _ 
people, and that with propriety they may be called, th ers of Let - 4: 
ters. We are even told, that Egypt received arts and letters from Niulus 
che Phœnician, who is repreſent as the- great anceſtor of the Iriſh na- 
non. But theſe accounts are confidered by many as fabulous: and it has 
been obſerved that no literary monuments have yet been diſcovered in 
Ireland, earlier than the introduction of Chriſtianity into this country; 
and that the evidence of any tranſactions previous-to this period, reſts en- 
zirely on the credit, of Chriſtian writers, and their collections from old 
or their tranſcripts of records deemed to have deen made in the 
Limes of Paganiſm, . 

It is ſaid; that when St. Patrick . landed in Ireland, Is found many 
holy and learned Chriſtian pronebers there, whoſe votaties were pious 
obediem. Camden obſerves, that * the Iriſh; ſcholars of St, Patrick pfo- 
«, fited ſo notably in Cbriſtianity, that, in the ſyctecding age, Ireland 
was termed Sanctorum Patria., Their monks ſo greatly excelled in learn- | 

i ing and piety, that they ſent whole flocks of maſt learhed men into all parts 
of Europe, who were the finſt founders of Lieaxeu abbey, in <p ; 

dy; of the abt Bobie, in Italy; of Wirtzbur b, in 4 

5 © Gal „im Switzerland: and of Malmſbury, Lindisfa and rents be other 
4. neee Wet have all the refimony of mer 
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1 the middle. of the ſeventh century, many TY! ey other 
orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retire from their, own country. into Ire-' 
land, either for inſtruction, or for an oppbrtunity of ſiring in mona 
ſfcries of ſtricter diſcipline ;: and that the 0 (as he ſtyleß the rim) 
waintained them, taught them, and furniſhed them with books, wichaun ſs. 
fee or reward: * a moſt Honourable teſtimon ony, ſays lord Lyttelton, nos 
4 only 10 the learni uf but likewiſe to the oſpitality and bounty of that 
nation.“ Dr. Leland remarks,. that a conflux of foreigners c a retire& 
iſland, at à time when Europe was in. ignorance and confuſion,/ gave pes 
culiar luſtre to this ſcar of learning: nor is it improbable or ſurpriſing. 
that ſeven thouſand ſtudents ſtudied at Armagh, agreeably: to the accounts. . 
of Iriſh writers, though the ſeminaty of Armagh. was but one of thoſs 
numerous colleges erected in Ireland. | 
In modern times, the Iriſh have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves. in the „ 
i= of letters. Archbiſhop Uſher does honour: ta literature itſelf. 


n Swift, who was a native of Ireland, bas perbaps never been equalled 
n.the walks of wit, humour, aud fſacire,. The fprightlineſs of F — . 
wit ig well Known to all lovers of the drama. And among the men of 
diſtinguiſbed genius whom Ireland has lately produced, 1 neer wer be par» 
4 1 Sir Rickard Steele, PP Honeys. F arnel, Sterne 2 5 
. | 
UmversSiTIES. belag contains but ane univerſiey which: 1 PR 2 
winated Trinity-c lege. It conſiſts of two ſquares, in the whole of which _ 
are thirty-three. buildings, of eight rooms each, Three ſides * _= of _ 
the ſquares are of brick, and the fourth is a ve ry ſuperb library mw Tee 
ing builtof bad ſtone, it is unfortunately mouldering away. M , fide is 
beautiful and commodious, wm embelliſhed with the buſts of ſeveral _—_ 
| cient and modern worthies. 8 part of the books-on one fide were 
4 collected by archbiſhop. Uſher, who was one of the original members Ok 
h _ this body, and the moſt learned man it ever produced. The neu ſquares, . 
IH three fides of which have been built within. about twenty Urea pare 
gh mentary b „and from thence called Parliament Square, is . 
- P aud the front of it, next the city of Dublin, is-ornamented with. ef, 
8 feſtoons, c. The provoſt's houſe. has an elegant little front, 
entirely. of Portland ſtone, The chapel is very mean ſtructure, as is alſo. 
the old hall, wherein college exerciſes are periormed; but the new halt' 
in which the members of the college dine, is a fair and large room, ln 


| oo muſeum, 1 is a ſet ot figures in wax, repreſenting females in every _ 
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ee regnancy are done u real ſkelet and ars Hh ay. 5 1 
1 a nc 1h of 3 ITY 55 | | 
2 ſeminary was founded and endowed by queen Rabe but the „ 1 
iginal foundation conſiſted only of a provoſt, three fellows, and three? 
; ky which has, from time to time, been augmented to twenty-two | q 
, + Tellows, foreaty ſcholars; and thirty ſizers. However, the whole nums _ 1 
ber of ſtudents is at proſent about four hundred; who are of three claſſes, f 
fellow-commoners, penſioners, and fizers, or ſervitors. Of the fellows, IM 
eren are called ſeniors, and the arinual income of each of theſe is about ³ kü 
even tes pee * L is ſuppoſed to be worth three??? 
-thouſai a. year. gk yo has à power of conferring de. || : 
Er rs, . and doctoxs, in all the arts and faculdes. Wl 
1 N ee e . 
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* * AnrrevirTrEs and cunovirins, } I bare already mentioned the 
 *** *"NATVRAL AND ARTIFICIAL.” Wolf dogs in Ireland. The Iriſh 


\._ _, goſhawks and gerfalcons are celebrated for their ſhape and beauty. The 
-  » Mooſe-deer is thought to have been formerly 4 native of this iſland, their 


* 


horns beiog ſometimes dug up of ſo great à fize, that one pair has been 


_ found near eleven feet from the tip of the Tight horn to the tip of the 
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the eaſt, and is like that loſt in the water. 


Teſt; but the greateſt natural curioffty in Ireland is the Giant's Cauſeway 
in the county of Antrim, about eight miles from Colerain, which is thus 
deſcribed by Dr. Pococke, late biſhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller 
and antiquary. | He fays, © thats he | meaſured the moſt weſterly oint at 
bigh water, to the diſtance of 360 feet from the cliff; but was told, that 
at low water it extended 60 feet farther upon a-deſcent, till it was loſt in 
the fea, Upon meaſuring the eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet from 
the cliff; and ſaw as much more of it as of the other; where it winds to 


The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from three 
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be pillars are from one to two feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of 


Ades to a The eaſtern” point, where it joins the rock, terminates in 
z perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright fides of the pillars, ſome of 


© which are thirty-three feet four inches high, Each pillar conſiſts of fe. 


veral- joints or ſtones, lying one upon ee, . fix inches to about 
one foot in thickneſs; and what is very ſurpriſing, ſame of theſe joints 
are ſo convex, that their prominences are warty quarters of ſpheres, 
round each of which is a ledge, which holds them together with the 
greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone being concave on the other fide, and fitting 
in the exacteſt manner the convexity of the upper part of that beneath it, 


about forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate very cafily, and one may walk 


Ip 
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nlong upon the tops of che pillars as far as to the edge of the water. 


Bot chis is net the moſt fingular part of this extraordinary curioſity, 


he cliffs themſelves being ſtill more ſurprifing, From the bottom, which 


zs of black ſtone; to the beight of about fixty feet, they are divided at 
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and in others again above it, where they are called the 
face of theſe cliffs extends about three Engliſh miles.“ 
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equal diſtances by ftripes of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles a cement, 
about four inches in thickneſs ; upon this there is another ſtratum of the 
fame black ſtone, with a ſtratum five inches thick of the red, Over this 
Is another ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the fame manner; then a 
ſtratum of the red ſtone twenty feet deep, and above that a ſtratum of 
upright "pillars; above theſe pillars Hes another ſtratum! of black ſtone, 
twenty ſeet high; and, above this again, another ſtratum of upright pil- 
Lars, rifing in ſome places to the tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo 7 
cbimneys. | 


* o 4 


The cavities, the romantic proſpects, cataracts, and other 'pleaſing and 


uncommon natural objects to be met with in Ireland, are too numerous to 


be called rarities, and ſeveral pamphlets have been employed in deſcrib- 
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ing them. As to the artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round 
Phatios, or ſtone towers, found/vpon the coſts, and ſuppoſed to be built 
y the Danes and Norwegians in their piratical incurfions,” who made uſe 
of them as ſpy-towers or barbicans, light-houſes or beaconns. 
iris, rows, FORTS,” AND OTHER T © Dublin, the capital of Tre- 


„ * EDIFICES,' PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. F land, is in magnitude and the 
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number cf inbabitants, the ſechhd zeity in the Britin dominions; much 
about the 24 * Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſcilles, and is 
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' ſuppoſed to contain near 200,000 inhabitants. It is ſituated 270 miles 
5 8 of London, and near fixty miles weſt from Holyhead in Norm 
Wales, the uſual ſtation of the paſſage-veſſels. between Great Britain and 
Ireland, Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from the ſea, at the bottom of. 
A large and ſpacious bay, to which it gives name, upon the river Liffey, 
which divides it almoſt into two equal parts, and is banked in through. 
- the whole length of the city, on both fides, which form ſpacious and no- 
ble quays, where veſſels below the firſt bridge load and unload before the 
- merchants doors and warehouſes. A firanr, pon. entering the bay f 
Dublin, which is about ſeven miles broad, and in ſtormy weather ex. 
tremely dangerous, is agreeably ſurpriſed with the beautiful roſpet on 
each fide, and the diſtant view of Wicklow mountains; but Dublin, from 
its low ſituation, makes no great appearance. The increaſe of Dublin, 
within the laſt twenty years, is incredible, and it is generally ſyppoſed that 
57000 houſes have been added to the city and ſuburbs ſinee the reign of 
- queen Anne. The number of houſes in the 5 7755 was 17,151, and 
chere have been many new buildings erected fince, This city, in its ap- 
pearance, bears a near reſemblance to London. The houſes are mw Pt x ; 
the old ſtreets are narrow and mean, but the new ſtreets are as elegant as 
| _ © thoſe of the metropolis of Great Britain. ' Sackville-ſtreet, which is fome-. 
| times called the Mall, is particularly noble. The houſes are elegant, 
_ - lofty, and uniformly built, and a gravel walk runs through the whole be. 
an equal diſtance from the ſides, '— -  _ . | - „„ 
I be river Liffey, though navigable for ſea veſſels as far as the cuſtom- 
| houſe, or. centre of the city, is but ſmall, when compared with the 
Thames of London. Over it ate two handſome bridges, lately built, of 
ſtone, in imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and there are three others that 
_ have little to recommend them, Formerly the centre of Dublin, towards 
the cuſtom-houſe, was crowded” and inconvenient for commercial pur- 
2 hut of late a new ſtreet has been opened, leading from Eſfex- 
| bridge to the caſtle, where the lord lieutenant” reſides, A_new exchange 
has been lately erected, an elegant ſtructure of White ſtone, tichly em- 
- belliſhed with ſemi- columns of the Corinthian order, a cupola, and other 
-» © The barracks are pleaſantly fituated on an eminence near the river, 
4 They conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four | 
_ battalions of foot, and one regiment of horſe; from hence che caſtle and. 
ey are ſaid to be the largeſt and coma. 


* 


eity guards are relieved daily. They | | 
© pleteſt building of the kind in Europe, being capable of containing 300090 MW 
r d Sed. bl 
+" The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the. 1 
5 year 1728, for the reception of ſuch Nnen cloths as were brought to 
Dublin for ſale, for which there are convenient apartments. It is en- „ 
tirely under the direction of the truſtees for the encouragement of the li- "AE 
nen manufactory of Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the 
_ _© Primate, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of rhe nobility. - 
and gentry. This national inſtitution is productive. of great advantages, 
by preventing many frauds which btherwiſe would be committed in =. 
7 real branch of trade, by which many thouſands are employed, and the 
. ro TOs 
_ + "Stephen's Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, round which ig a gravel. 
_ © walk of near a mile. Here e in the evenings, and 
den Sundays after two o'clock ; aud in fine weather make a very gay ap- 
; n 3p Ee Ee Cd 8 Pearance. 
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bridges; the forming of h 
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er houſes round the green ay very, far, bur 
want of e is obſervable pink th gr whale. Ample amends 


will be. made for this defect by another 4 892 Guare, near Steph _ 


'Green, now laid out and. partly built, 12 houſes being lofty, uniform, 
und carried on with ſtone as far aß the firſt floor, will give the whole an air 
of magnificence, not t exceeded by any thing of the kind i in Britain, 1 we 
-except Bath. The front of Trinity: college, extending above 300 fect, is 
built of Portland ſtone in the fineſt taſſe 


The parliament houſe was hegun in 1729, and finiſhed in 7 30% at tha. 


| of go oo. This ſuperb rule 3 is in e of the 4 5 order, 
: and] is at this day juitly accounted. one of 

ies. The portico in particular is, — 15 "hour parallel; the 1 inter. 
nal parts have alſo many. beauties, and the manner in, which the bujldin 


is lighted, has been much, admared, - But one of . reatelt and m 


ia ble undertakings that this age can boaſt 1255 is the building 3 = | 


Wall about the breadth of a moderate ſtreet, and of a prof rtionab 
and three miles in length, Gewand the channel o the bay, wo 
ſhelter veſſels in ſtormy weather. 


The civil goverument of Dublin is by a lord-mayor, &e. the 3% as. 
In London. Every third year, the lord: mayor, and the twenty-four com- 


panies, by virtue of an old charter, are obliged to ulate the ci 
andi its liberties, which they call riding the Fran . Upon this 5 


_ ©afion the citizens vie with each other, in ſbew and oſtentation, which 


a 8 of diſagreeable conſequences to many of their 
Ines. 
well filled, and which ſerve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. 


In this city are 13 pariſh agen 8 chapels, 3 churches for. French, 


and 1 for Dutch proteſtagts, 7 preibyterian meeting houſes, 1 for me- 
_ -thodifts, 2 for quakers, and 16 4 Nong Ws +: dC A. royal hoſ- 


Pital, like that at Chelſea, for invalids ;. a lying: inn hoſpital, with gar- | 
dens, built and laid out in the fineſt taſte; mw hoſpital for lunatics, 


2 by the famous Dean Swift, who. himſelf died a lunatic ; and 


. hoſpitals for patients of every kind. Some of t e churches 
. 2 latel 4 8 LACY others 8 me A mere elegant 
manner. 1 — indeed, whatever way a ſtranger turns himſelf in this 
city, he will perceive 2 ſpirit. f elegance N and if he 
conclude that works 


extends his view over the whole kingdom, he will 


Ef ornament and public utility in Ireland, almoſt keep, pace with thoſs 
FCrecting, great as they are, over the different. dun Britain. 
For it muſt be acknowledged that no nation in Europe, comparatively | 


Ipeaking, has expended ſuch ſums as the gra 11 of the Iri — 
Aden Bs been, 7 continues to be, US 115 e and i js rhe 5 — is 


- . carried on: witneſs the man $6; noble e churches, _ 5 
urs, pu roads, canats, | other 


public and private undertakings.. . 


It has, however, been matter of furgrie that with all this ſpiric of 


national improvement, few or no inns are to be met with in Ire- 
land. In the capital, which may b claſſed among the ſecond order of 


cities of Europe, there is not one inn which deſerves that name. This | 
, and ſometimes 


may, in ſome _ meaſure, be accounted for by the 101 
dangerous paſſage from Cheſter and Holyhead to Irelz 


which pre- 


remoft architectural ; 5 | 


blin there are two large theatres, that are generally 


vents the gentry of England, with their families, from viviting that iſland; _ 


| 5 a8 ĩt n 


alk * * _ to 3 * 5 
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3 there are at this time fix maſt-houſes, two diſſenting meeting- 
bouſes, another for quakers, and a chapel for French proteſtants. Kin- 


Er rakes officers and Korckeepers.., Waterford is reckoned next ta Cock 


Diuncannon F ort, and on the weſt fide of the town is a citadel. Limerick _ 


vie to render the money conſtantly drawn rom Ireland into England; by * 
„ privvous wo her. © © Os HER. 
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Though Ireland contains no ſtrong places, ageordipg to the modern i ms 
provements in © fortificarion, yet it has ſeveral forts and garriſons; that 
Lerpe as comfortable finecures to military officers. The chief are Lon- 
. donderry and Culmore fort, Cork, Limerick, Ki Duncannon, Roſs- 
Caſtle, Dublin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergus, Maryborough and 
Athlone. Each of theſe forts is fürniſhed with deputy governors, un- 
der various denominations, who have pecuniary N from the go- 
WEE en > 
It cannot be pretended, that Ireland is as yet furniſhed with many pub- 
ic edifices, to compare with thoſe to be found in countries where ſove- 
reigns and their courts reſide, but it has ſome elegant public buildings, 
which do honour to the taſte and public ſpirit of the inhabitants. The 
parliament-houſe, Caſtle; Efſex-bridge, and ſeveral edifices about Dublin, 
already mentioned, are magnificent ;' and elegant pieces of architecture, 
and many noble Gothic churches, and other Dulddings; are to be ſeen in 
Ireland. The Iriſh nobility; and gentry of fortune, now vie with thoſe = 
. of England in the magnificent ſtructure of their houſes, and the elegance 
bf their ornaments z/ but it would be unjuſt, where there are fo many 
__ equal in taſte and 'magnificence, to particularize any. In ſpeaking of 
the public buildings of this kingdom, T'muſt not forget the numerous bar. 
_ racks where the ſoldiers are lodged, equally to the ea e and conveniency of 


8 TUR®S,) What I have ſaid of England + 
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Comet AND MANUFAC 
under this head, is in 4 great meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her ex- 
2 are linen- cloth, yarn, lawns, and cambrice, horſes and black cattle, 
beef, © pork, green hides, tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, tallow, butter, 
Candles, cheeſe, ox ànd cow-horns, '6x-hair, horſe-bair, lead, copper- 
_ -oreyherrings,- dried fiſn, rabbit- ſxins and furr, otter-ſkins,  goar-ſkins, 
_ falmon, and ſome other particulars ; but it is probable that «; exports. 
of Ireland will be greatly increaſed by the late laws paſſed in fayour of 
the trade of that kingdom. It is certain that the'Iriſhhave' carried their 
znland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to conſiderable height, and 
that their lord-fieutenants, and their court, have of late encouraged them 
dy their examples, and, while they are in that government, make uſe of 
= PvonLIiC'TRADING. COMPANIES.] Of theſe I know none in Ireland, 2s 
the bankers cannot be admizted as ſuch ; neither can the Dublin ſociety 
for the encouragement of manufactures. and commerce, which was in- 

_ ... corporated in 1750. The linen hall, however, that is erected at Dublin, 
is under as juſt and nice regulations as any commercial houſe in Europe. 
CTConsriru rien AND GOVERNMENT:} Ireland formerly was only en- 

tdtitled the dominion or lordſhip of Ireland, and the king's ſtyle was no 
other than Dominus Hiberniz, lord of Ireland, till the 33d year of king 
Henry VMI. when he affumed the title of king, which is recogniſed by 
act of parliament in the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are now 
one and the ſame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal laws ; ſo Eng- 
luand and ireland are diftint Kingdoms, and yet in general agree in their 
laws. For after the conqueſt of Ireland by Eing Henry II. the laws of 
England were received and ſworn to by the Iriſh pation, afſembled at the 
council of Liſmore; And-as Ireland, thus eonquered, planted and go | 
verned, continued in a ſtate of dependence, it was thought neceſſary chat 
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_ ir ſhovld conform 10, and be obliged by, ſuck Jaws as the ſuperior fate | 
rhoughe proper to pieſcribttde . Bur | 
: "ps . 3 5 . ht 1 5 LED | EI W 
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REL AMD. 
.. Bur chis ſtate of dependence being almoſt forgotten, and ready to b? 
diſputed by the Iriſh nation, it was thought neceſſary, ſame years agu, 
to declare ho that matter ſtood: and therefore, by ſtatute 6th of George 
I. it is declared, „ that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate _ 
to, and dependent upon the imperial crown of Great Britain, as being in- 
b united thereto ; and that the king's majeſty, with, the conſent 


** 


1 — 


* of the lords and commons of Great Britain, in parliament, hath power 
do make laws to bind the POPE of Ireland.“ This determination of the 
Britiſh parliament, was, however, far from giving general ſatisfaction to 
the Iriſh nation, many of whom. diſputed tke dependency of Ireland upon 
the parliament of Great Britain more than ever. After many ſtruggles, 
_ _ feeling their own ſtrength by, means ot their volunteer Ws d 


tion over Ireland. . 


on the part of the parliament of Great Britain of every claim of legiſa - 


members of the pr oy ound, the peers. and nobles, the king at arms, "4 | 
ſerjeant at mace, and other officers. of ſtate; and he never appears pub- 


He has a council compoſed of the great o ers of the crown; namely, the 
Chancellor, treaſurer, and ſuch of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, 
Judges, and gentlemen, as bis 1 is pleaſed to appoint. The parli- 
ament here, as well as in England, is the ſupreme court, which is con- 
veneg by the king's writ, and generally ſits once every year,. It copliſts, .. 
as in England, of a houſe of and commons. Of the former. many 
are Eogliſh or Britiſh peers, or commons of Great Britain; a few. ate 
papiſts, who cannot fir without being properly qualified ; and we number 
of commons amount to about three hundred, Since the acceſſion of bis | 
preſent majeſty, Iriſh parliaments bave been rendered oftennial. The re- 
reſentation. of the people in the. ſenate of Ireland, is in many inſtances - 
like that of England, partial and inadequate. . As long as a majority 
of the; commons is compoſed of members for inſiguificant boroughs,” 
And where a few individuals are devoted. to the felfiſh or imperi- _ 
"ous will of a {till ſmaller number of lords or abſolute grandees, à ſpirit _ 
of venalicy mult pervade the political ſyſtem. through all the departments | 
ef ſtate, corrupt the repreſentatives, and deſtroy the freedom of the le- | 
Fiſlative body. If parliaments were ſtill more limited in their duration, 
would be better for the public, and greatly promote national proſperity, * 
The laws are made wy. he houſe of lords e e after which they ' -- |} 
n co England for the royal approbation ; When, if approved of 7 0 
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FThancery, king's bench, common-pleas and'exchequer. The high ſheriffs of 1 
me ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by the people, but are now no- 
minsted dy the lord Heutenant. From this general view it appears, that 


2A land. 


temporary duties, of which the 


* 


the civil and 


eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions. ate almoſt the ſame in Ireland as in 


' Revenves.] InTreland the — 8 5 revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
temporary duties. _ the King is the truſtee, for applying it to 
3 Purpoſes; bur there is befides this, a private revenue arifing 
from the ancient demeſne Tagds,' from forfeitures for treaſon and felovy, 
Ptiiage of wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall part of the caſual reve- 
une, not granted E Sire in this the crown has the ſame un- 
limited property tha#a ſubject has in is own frechol 

that revenue is perhaps a ſecret to the public. _ 
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_ ' * Thetevetive of Ireland is füppöfed at preſent to exceed half a million 


| Tions aud the like fabric with” thofe of Englatid,” only an Engliſh ſilks 
{paſſes in Treland for thirteen pence. ' Whar the ancient coins' of the [rif 


-Herling, of which the Triſh complain greatly,” and juſtly, that about 
20,0001. is ee, in , and a great part to abſentees. Very large 
urns are alſo granted by their on paxliament for more valuable purpoſes, 
"the improvement of their county and-civilizing the people; ſuch as the 


Inland navigation, bridges, 1 churches, premſums, proteſtant 


"Tehools, and ng e, Whic 
4riotiſm of chat parliament. 
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d0:honour” to the wiſdom and pa- 
Com.] The coins of Ireland are at pre 
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Were, is at preſent a matter of mere euribſity and great uncertainty. 
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dom. Thoſe parts of Treland that are moſt uncultivited, contain num. 
I, Fn fs mp are have "= little ſenſe grated divine or human 
s, and regular forces are abſolutely neceffary for keeping them in or- 
5 Jer; witneſs the late inſurrections of th lies 1 0 
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who were inſtigated by their prieſts; 


" Military $TxENGTH,) Ircland now maititdins and pays a.confiderable 
body of nar Bros have been oſten of ſingular ſervice to England ; and 


Juntcer aflociated companies, which have been lately formed in that 


| heir priefts; though it mut be confeſſed, that 
many of the common. people in Ireland have laboured under ſuch 'opprel- 


Bons as afforded them juſt grounds for diſcontent, * It does not however 
appear, that the bulk of the Triſh Catholics are fond of a revolution in go- 


PFernment, as few or none of them joined Thurot in his deſcent vpon 


te inſtallation of the firſt knights wil PEE ol che 17h © 


"Carrickfergus, or took any part with the Pretender in the laſt rebellion. 
On px oF ST. Pa mace Tub order was inſtituted hog, 15 | . 
March 


$3. It conſiſts of the ſovereigu and teen orher knights companionss 


The lord Heutenants of Iteland for the time being officiate as grand maſ- 


ten of che order, and the archbiſhop bf Armagh is the prelate, the 


-. archbiſhop of Dublin rhe chancellor, and the dean of St. Patrick the re- 
er of the order. The knights are inſtalled in the cathedral of St. Pa- 


1 | ick, Dublin. Their robes ar e ſplendid, and | the badge is three crowns 
ed together aon 8 croſs, with the matig round Quiz Nerat 
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e of lreland has been'greatly increaſed by the many vo- 


*other - banditti, | 
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faſtened” by an Triſh harp: to the crown imperial. A ſtar of eight points 
enoireles Im on te mt... c e ee e, 
- HisTORY-:] The hiſtory of Ireland has been carried to a very remote an- 
tiquity, and may, with greater juſtice than that of any other country}+be. 
diſtingviſhed into the legendary and authentic. Jn:the:rergniof EdwarH II. 
an Ulſter prince boaſted to the pope of an uninterrupted: ſuecaſſion of ons 
hundred and 1 ft Ireland, to the year 1170. Even the 
| more moderate Iriſh antiquaries carry their hiſtory up to about goo-yeats = 

| before the Chriſtian ra, at which time they aſſert, chat a colony of 8h 
thians, immediately from Spain, ſettled in Ireland; and introduced tubes 
Pheenician language and. lettery into this country; and that however it 
might have been pooping ſtill earlier from Gaul or Brita, yet++Heher; 
Heremon, and Ith, the ſons of Mileſius, gave à race af kings to the Lriſi , 
diſtinguiſhed from their days by the names of Gadelians aud Seuits, or _ | 
Scots. But as our Hmits Will not permit us toenlarge on the dark ant 
conteſted parts of the Iriſſi hiſtory, we ſhall only obſer ve that it was about 
the middle of the fifth century that the great apaſtle of Ireland, St. Pa- 
trick, was employed in the propagation of Chriſtianity in this cauntry⸗y;; 
though there had been Chriſtian miſſionaries here long before, by-whole: - 
means it had made a confiderable progreſs among tlie inhabitants of Ire. 
land. After this period, Ireland was occaſionally: invaded by the SAnjH — 
kings of England;; but in the year 795 and 798 the Danes aud Nor- 
mans, or as they were called, the Eaſterſings, invaded the coaſts of Ire. 
land, aud were the firſt who erected ſtone ediſices in chat Kingdom ue 
common habitations of the Iriſh, till that time, were of hurdles corerec 
with ſtraw and ruſhes, and but very few of ſolid timber: The natives de- | 
tended themſelves r Eaſterliage, who buile Dublin, Was 
_ terford, Limerick, Wextord, and Cork; but chey refided chiefly at Dub 

lin, br in its neighbourhood, which by the old Irith, was called Fipgaly- 1 
or the Land of Strangers. The natives, about the year 962, ſeem — 55 2 
called to their aſſiſtance the Anglo-Saxon king Edgar, who had then a =_ 
conſiderable maritime power 3 and this might have given occaſion for his 
clergy to call him king of great part of Ireland. It is certain that Dubs 
lin was about that time a flouriſhung city, and that the native Triſh gaveths 
Caſterlings ſeveral defears, though ſupported by their countrymen fromm 
the continent, the Ifle of Man, and the Hebrides. e e ee 2 2 2 | 5 
La the twelfth century, Henry. the Second of England formed a deſiggn f 
of annexing Ireland to his domi aions. He is ſaid to have been induced c 
this by the provocation he had received from ſome of the Iriſh chieſtainz, 
who had afforded confiderable aſſiſtance to his enemies. His deſign was pas - 
tronized by the pope, andl a fair pretext of attacking Ireland offered*about + + 
3 Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Leinſter, and an ops: | 

ve tyrant, quarrelled with all his neighbours; and carried off the wife; „ 

of a petty prince, O' Roirk. A confederacy being formed againſt him, 5 
under Rode rie O Connor (who it ſeems was the paramouut king of Treland}» -:* - IM 
be was driven. from his country; and took refuge at the court'of Henry II. 
who promiſed-toireftore-bim,-upon' taking an oath-of fealty tu the wn 
of England for himſelf, and all the petty kings depending on him WW-aSa 
vere very numerous. Henry, who was then in France, recommended Mae 


> 


Dermor's:caufe to the E Rin barons, and particularly to Strongbaw, ear! WM 
of Pembroke; Robert Fitz Stephen, aud — z Gerald. Tho, 
noblemen unde rock the expedition upon much the ſane principles ad the 
Nerman aud Breton lords did TGT >: 
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; aa Eva; In a6 „the 
3 the towns of Wexford Fes ater ford; and the next 
nme bis marriage 'Was 

5 wa Lig 9: fed iy enact pro 1 
—— fill poſleſſed of Dublio,which, 
8 ſore rere | made hy Ring O Connor, was taken and 
— plundered by che Engliſh; ſoldiers ; bur Furkil, the Daniſh. king, 
— Upon the death of Dermot, I. became 
jesleus of url Serongbow, ſeiged upon his eſtate in En and Wales, 
un ecalled his ſubhects from l reland- Thi Irifhy about che-ſame time, 8 
de ama of above 60000; befieged Dubbhn, under O'Connor 
| but though all Strongbow's Iriſh friends andialliea had now fe him, * 
. eo great eatreimity, he forced the Iniſh to raiſe the 
ßnegze wi great Joſs ; and going over to; ole appeaſed Henry by 
ſwearing 740 him and bis beirs, and:reftgning: into: his hand all the 
Hin ies und forts he held. During — 22 abſence; Mac Turkil 
———ů— attempted: to 'retake the city /of | 3 but 
war killed at the ip? and in him ended the race of. the ing prinees 
95. Aids dt 211 %ν,ẽꝭ i lteg li bai ibne TH ende 
en jk cn II. attended e ni 14 
med the? dire die Engliſh hobiſity, | | | 
ent all the xe ph nes of Ir. y ng the king of; Uiſler, but 
te gent wing me: O'Connor; — jr win, who pretended 
tat 000 — —- ator of Ulster, and that conlequentiy 
be was the ſpanmoune ſobereign of Treland. Be chat as it will, he aſſected 
5 16 kbep'@ magnificent court, and held | kament at Dublin, where be 


ied-ov the eſtates of Ireland, as William the ar; had done 
u England; to tis Engliſm nobilicy. : e chen-ſettied a civil enn 
| aw arr —— England, ta ieh he re- | 
8 . Engtih colony-from-Briftol in Pub- 
na Witk an — — meit chan@rs, Which the 
REI — 
Th , Was | 55 
; cafe av that of Meriro way by the Spahiarda am for much the 
: Sees the rude and unatrmed fare of the natives, and the dier. 


Ties char prevailed amongtheirprigees.or benden. f , 2 


|» affer$$ftclandy/bvrikd 
> n 


eee u, who, in 1785 
= 5 perſun A giddy Mormun courticts | 
.  anddeaveryilliy . lves hatefulto the 
Iriſh, who were otherwiſe very well diſpoſed towards the Engliſh. Richard 
T. wi tod muëh taken up with the cruſades d pay anyigreat; ragerd 10 the 
John, afrer-bis:acceſhony madd amends for 
his'fo the Trin. He entered his father c, plan of 
zutroduciag into Ireland Kugiiſh las and officers; nud he enatind tu part 
of dne province of Leinſter and Monſter, Which was within the Engliſ 
into tifelve bbunties. 1 erz ihowertr, that the deſecudants © _ 
—_— ———— 


&the title of lord 


- Treland mika. foul } 


rmer 


— — * | 
ni td have dontinwed, quiet under 
Wi . — 


FF . Mi con. es * ow - 
> -* 


Need eel who ts Ka enant of Ireland i, bag che, ua | 
he Scorch kings Rebert Bouse, had almotb proved; fatel en 
Engliſn jntereſt } in 0 nnd ug geled to the Triſhiſthe idea) of trass fers, 
1 2 allegiance 2 4 the kings of England to Edward Brute; 4 | 
brother; © [That prince 'ngoordinyly- thy aded? Treland,, here hs 
40 repented. defeata to che Engliſn governors and dies; und being fupd. 
ported by mis brother in perſc ha, ag e e Fipg 3 
dalk; add narrowly. miſled: being maſter of Du The younger 8 
ſeems to have been violent in the exerciſ6-ofi-his ſovereignty: and he, Was; 
at laſt defented and killed by Bermingham, the Engliſh-/general,/ After 
thi Edward II. ruled Ireland with great moderation, and? paſſed; ſeveral, 
excellent acts: with regard 20 chint county. not? EEC os rod? Tod 
But during the minority of Edward II the-comwo e 
newed in tiejand;/ and not ſuppreſſed without t great loſs and diſgrace n 41 
gde of the Eögliſn. In 2333 arbbellion -broke out, in which de Eng 
inhabitants Had no mneonfiderable: ſllare. A ſueteſſon of ene 
Hut laſt quiered me inſutgents ; and about the year 1361, print 
. [fon Bidar H Te un 3 off Ulſter, was fent,; 
over to govern Ireland, and, Rn e, to reduce its inhabitants 16 ann 
tire con ity-with Abe laws: England., In this he made a great 05 
denz bur did not entirely aceompliff it. It nppears;” at this Mme, 
Trim were id a very flox | und. that ons of the e 
grievances they ained | „unt, bas the Epglih ſeut over men gf 


{ents birth-to goveta them. /Inc1 39h, Richard Ad finding” that the ? Fey 
cution'of his! — land: muſt be 4 men el | 
ther ſy te paſſed over to; wich un g 4οοõ,, Men, -; 
e med.) As heaiikd& no ISM 4b 453h looked —— 
dae — a high compliment to their mation, and A the. 
mapnificence-of his-vourts _ an 3 bond, courted tem by 
all the arts he could employ, honoun of knighthood. on, 


— rar 1 "Ta ſhort, he 2 a0 entirely win their affections. 
der In fret having! abed inn very deſpotie manner in Engist 
he undert re ion inte Ireland; er desthſof hig 
lord — 1 had been e wild Trick 
His army again ſtruck the natives with . they threjs chem: 
ſelves upon his mercy. II was during this-extpedition;/thar-the; duke. of 
eg tanded: in ener hots Richard, upon Vie vetern, finding - 
_ 'deſertedBy: his Englifh-ſubjefts on aceνt of his.-tyrannyy and; 
that he nd upon the Ariſb, Aartende red hig ee e | 
Neat ige eb 0 Bebi e eee wir oily * . 


The Jyichz Sher Richard's desthl - fill retaihed a warm atledion;for. 


of forks — ui _— — nes perth nd > 

nant or e a the Orm 6 | | 

herepts of the houſe of Lancaſter and . 5 

thit obtained: This honour: Eren the, nedeſfihn | 

l gland did not reconcile: ——— ap a5 duke of, 
„ j Lambert Si nah + who, pretend 

6d — — SG — — — made . — ks 

5 pt fo 18 E ts 

n first af Jin — ons lo | 

tobe the d, Tae ee e n 110 

ing by: * 


houſe of York'y: und upon:the/ revival of that tamil See = 


_ 
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of. Bagland. the reader. may learn the event of his. mn 
5 bebaved with moderation. towards his favourers, and was coutented 
with roquiri g Iriſh nobility to take a freſh oathᷣ of allegiance to his go- 
| is lenity had the defired effect, during the adminiſtration of 
5 of Kildare, the earl of Surry, and the earl of Ormond. 
yi VIII. gorerned Ireland by ſuppbrting its chiefs againſt each other, 


but t ey were tampered with by the. emperor: Charles V. upon which 


Hears made bis natural ſon, the Na of Richmond, his lord lieutenant, 
U Rg not prevent the lrifh from breaking out inte-rebellion in the year 
354% Hader Fita Gerald, xho had been lord deputy, aud was won over by 
een peng bur was at laſt hanged at Tybutn. After this, the houſe of 


Auſlria found their account in dir Ames with England, to form 33 


Fr among che Irin, 
About the year 1642, James v. A of Scotland, formed. -ſome pre · 
' tenſions on the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a ſtrong party 


among the Irich themſelves... It is hard to ſay, had he lived, what the con- | 


ſquence-of his claim n haxe been. Henry underſtood that the lriſn 


bad mean gpinion of bis dignity, as the kings of England had hitherto | 
-  aflumed:no higber tile than that of lords of e He therefore took 


that af king af Ireland, which had a great effect with the native Iriſh, who 

thought that allegiance i due to a lord : and, to ſpeak the truth, it 

was ſomewhat ſurpriſing tha . not thought of before. lt 
Produced; a more. perfect ſubmiſſion of the native Iriſh to Henry's govern- 


Went, than erer had been known; and eren O' Neil, who pretended to be 
ſueoeſſor to the laſt paramount king of Ireland, ſwore. allegiance to Henry, | 


5 rel him earlof Tyron. 


be popes - however, and che princes ws the houſe. of Auftcia, by re- | 
mining money and, ſometimes: ſending over troops io the Iriſh, fill kept 


up their intereſt i in that kingdom, and drew from them vaſt numbers of 
* heir armies, x here they proved as good ſoldiers as any in Europe. 
his created inexpreſſible diſheulties to the Engliſh government, even in 

abe zeign of Edward: VI. but it is remarkable, — the reformation took 
2 the Engliſn part of Ireland: with litzle or. pooppofition.. The Iriſ 


beer been very quiet during the reign of queen Mary; but they | 


yin we bo Ong of queen lizabtths. The rpetual diſputes ſhe 
1 * et: both at home and A ney e 


N uneaſi pepe and the houſe- of Auſti ia alwa 3 1 new — 


a land Ther Spaniards: 77 

e de . is felt: bf . Fron, who. baffled. a outwitted 
en: favours gneral-the: carl of Eller, a. well koown in the Englik 
Yiu ors 
12 e e ee 25 pre Bil, monks log 
man x 40 ces 6 1 
ERS d = rnd bringing ran | 

8 . £80 : 

| n to Yach an offender, is a l the dreadful — —. lions 8 
beth- x inxẽreſt in freiland — 2 I. confirmed the 
2 , ſuch was zhe influence of the, p. 725 the 


Karla: of Tyrana and Tyreonnel, Ty 


theiy, They 21 
they in Me 3 Gl e 
| of men ; * 


txheit plor bei 1 
le”; "74 794 10. 
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hemſelves of 


MJOY».;Who ſucceeded Eder, -yas the firſt Zugii- | 
inſale, and bringing Tyrone riſonerto ; 
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 planhbed-aineworebellivn,- und oo eee. Top of Dublios 
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Seals "Str Cifim vas killed in the diſpute; and his adherent were talen 


a executed. The attainders of the Triſh 'rebels, which paſſed its che 


giis of James and Elizabeth, veſted in the crown 511465 sere, in the 
— counties of Donnegal, Tyrone, Colerain; Feen Cavan, and 
Armagh; and ehabled the king td make that ant Plantation in 
the north or Ireland; Which now, from the "oft" bellious [provigue:df | 


HT is the moſt quiet and reformed; :e: 2 


Thoſe prodigious artaitiders, however: Juſt and neoeſſary they might 


— 5 for the 1 in the reign of Cbarles 1. The.I Ro. . 


17 their; prieſts to 2 not 
e ee 
religion in ig rote "They: NS einered into a "deep: and det 


tweern Re — king 

an bore 2 y the Engliſh government 4. Dublin pre 

85 8 city From falling into their hands. They, howdvery: N 

ecuted in 1647 their borrid ſcheme of maſſaere; but authors e 
agreed ab to che 


the gt the ſufferers to 40, o.; other necoutits! 


3,066, and ſome have eren diminiſhes? tar nümbef .: Why fob. 


Kel I zuence'of this* vebellibn? aHd the reduction ef Fegerl 

Cramgel, "Who retaliated the crbslties of the Ri Faßfſts upon 

ſelves, belongs to the hiſtory! of * Eugland. It 40 boats: ths hight gx 

mare ſo ſeverely, that they were quiet during the'reign of Charles 11 
His bop i ſuceeffor and brother James II. even after the Weed Bok. . 

d zurid'an” bv lum in fretand; and was encouraged te hope, chat, 

ht acfltanee the 


e was deceived; and his n 3 rated with his difap 
Fae nent! He was Affen byokie :{ſob- in-law; afrer th 
be of. the Bo yhe;" only ce that uns. William eber gai #4 8 


| a e Pereser, oi eller dipokded "the fi of the peel, 
rc giony* 20 che liberties' 6f the Btitih * " Hh ames {8 
Ha: he probably would have beer” reinſtared on ons, 2 
vothing eite could” be ex 
Mae or *kis enemies, and n av 
pled upoh aft rigtirs; eisil asd yeh Wie rfed Triore/urbi 
dig ths fore The army Uf e tec ef 36, 900 


but og Bufly firgate;12 fans ir 79 5 hit 


Wi Ke t 2 the h Fe of an "undiſciplin rabble ; but his French: auxilizri6y 
"Far from Wabiez Herdes ed de deko However; 


c forfeſtures that fell t the oro ern ddeohnt bf the Trifh 5 
of Incredible; and Kad theiatts'of p: 


Tihe'Revolution; are An 


ed Fibel 


. Ste ebe l munber ed 6218 e ob th 
thithenerilſy given; Nr Hine, bfrer enuinerltidg the'vari0gs babe 
by the Papiſts 4 9 the Peaches, 461 Dy fame; n 
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: this they Fw een 18 7. by! che unbappy Andes that brokovodr'be * 


numbers wh were murdered” perbaps they have” been 
| exaggetated b wurm pr if Writers, ſome of whom baue mounted 
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WY Fw, «; But man! political penn otcufredfor 
i to 8 . 4 ds of the Revolution and the 
8 te {ufficiew dur ok che forfeited eſtates, 
man Catholics * pt per ben forced abroad ;'and 

Fel 7005 . ance referved between the Roman 
pf hl gant; by therefore thobght prudent to 
Wente es "and not 10 Aa * ee too rigour- 

9 . e 57 ry bas confirmed 

Re leet Col 8 5 er 9 9 5 weaſütes pur- 

155 e £ id the great Joly taken 

on *< f. bi hides, oprefs hi knowledge 
made in that country ly diminiſhed the popilh 


8 * 
reſt. The, {piri 
'engr] 5 off 1 0 250 i me ne circumſtances have 
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t of, induſtry has 7 Bic to Kuow their on 


hy were 184 for the exportation of wool and 
1 5 1 Jak of ih Fears, + 4058 of par- 
Permitti 00 Imþortafion of falt 


is had occa fonally taken Fee fi. 
that the e of that 


_ yourable to Ire 11. bo et | 8 9 vi thi 
EE; Ude er confiderable grievances, 7 in or airy of ſundry 
+ #7 Ti 4 


yy ng in clous | reſtraints, 5 8 2 Hamenmt Eu land reſpecling 
ws 0 a 6 reſtraints hai 89 Itelaud wirho ConA ting Great 
-. Brit 12 I 9.1 ſk had” been pro Ronsd from Masten | their own 
—Y | ord der th fay your | the woollen * atfaftory « -of Englani the con- 
_ .of which 9010 175 the Trim Wool war ſmuggled: over into 
hal the people A t N ere thereby evabled 10 rival u 
8 abut ave ug, of apart. of -chat trade, 
5 * N | r rovifions from Ire- 
4.18 he 05 e that Kingdom. The d. 
1 . 1 0 5 5 15 =D thoſe of Great Britain, bad 
; ,; key ed 10 of the American war. 
Wy” 1 ao ron he 5 ins ar —4 5 
I Ee reli abitan eat th in 
55 ph, Wh Pages ay 1 ithqut ſuteeſs; for u partiality 
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en pr d, and laid before parliament, Hed. 

for to and manufactures of Great Britain/ a 175 and. + 

ho enable the national wiſdom to ce effectual mea 0 6h romoeting the 
es. common ſtrength, wealth, commetes ef his majeſty! Mn 40 __— 
nd bing doms. To this addreſs:the king returned. a; ya lr - n{wer 23 . 
au in October, + ha ſame year, both houſes of the Iriſh parliament al | 


ſented addreſſes to his majeſty, in which they declared, that 0 It Kb b 


ure granting Ireland a free trade could ſave it from; ruin, -- Notwithſtand! 
ed Which, it being ſoon after fuſpected by many of che people of tha at kiygdos U 
ur. that the members of their parliament would notexert thei nſelves 92 vi 
en gour. in promoting the intereſts of the nation, a:yery.. : 7 p 
90 Wah arable be een che parkambncbouſe in Dublin, crying cy ar « free © 
ih trade and a ſhort money-b:ll., They aflaulted: the. members, 18.8 ar 
mn ; youred to-coimgel thera. to. fear that they would: ſupport the tereſt 
we of their country. by voting for a ſhort: money: bill x gad they Fry ed _ 
nd the houſe of the attorney - gebetal. 22 duc le at Aud ſub 770 po 1 
ar. tuo Iriſh money- bills, for fix. months only, were ſant oer to . ; 
alt where th: "pulſed che gr eat ſeal, and were immediately whores 19795 ; 

| / ont any faction W er eſſed by 3 we Umited g 
fa- | d. In the mean time the members. of the . . 22 + 
at » - lament, very ſtrongly repreſented the n of Kay 1 
17 to the com pſaiuta of the: peaple of Irela 5 . Fr ce WI ith th - _ 
vg wiſhes. The arguments on this ſide of the queſtion-were-alſo en 90 * | 
est the accounts which came from Ne that ried e aſſocia 
vn 2 kingdom amounted to forty : thouſand men, unpaid 2 ee / 
n- iadependent of gorement, well armed aud aceoutred.. aly 1 6 
to | Bene, and Which afterwards inereaſe 110 e)ghty;1 thouſan "Ihe 2 ; 
us . tiſh miniſtry appeared for ſome time to be undetermined wh . 
ie, - ſhould act in thie important buſineſs : but t 28 N 
e · ts of ri; rigorous meaſures re cos and the? ve 
di- Aion of Great Britain, at 2 in e the 15 lord of the e 
ad bring in ſuch: bills . J * 
ar. to the people of of Lend, 
ne _ thoſe acts were repea rpealed, wh | 
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a promote the pròſperity of elit,” = x ogk i mire by 
| Tung: the: ſtatute of the 6th of George I. they are now. Ful 
nd comp _ emancipated from the ju ju polo of the Bruſh, + now fully 
The appel — of the Brit hoot in hy Cauſes i 
eee berths ma nia Ir e ob fn ſuch great — 
floa — — 3 veſtioned wh 025 | wat” terminate to — | 
country/2gircal _— is wg * and Aebton, increaſe, and the 
— England wiel that dee is fat from being ended; z much 
retpains to eſtabhiſi ſueh atom mercial and; litical connecton as will 


| mote-the intereſt and haf neſs of both<ountrie „und make them one — 


table and inv ulnerable dy. Every chan N adminiſt 

d hath: 8 lord? Wnt et te 9 5 dans 7 — — 
conf are not yet / reſto red though the duke of Rutland? s adminiſtra. 
on th 1 . However, 1 inthe year 1783, 


the government, theinvbility; 1 at 

ple of Ireland vie * 
e dee werfen r he poo m'to mary. families of 9 — | 
neys{c;:y/ho were banithed from'their-* city; "ahi others who; voluntarily 


exiled themſelves: for the cauſe of e „ndt willing 10 ſubmit. to an 
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e 5 . foods the 9 word Many” 
6's 
ual PLN 70 Ig kingdoms- of f England, nd; 8 Senad, 9 — 
1 ts 5 ig Dera A generical name with the ancients for any de- 
pe = ee 0 from. north to. ſouth. rather. one than ih. 
Aa 15 AR 40 St to Afteen; and the latitude of the mil. 
Aithd is 1 7 5 ah mon teen OR north. It is ſaid, that 


on air af the 6. Kingdoms ins 85 
Ki be ſeen from this ifland. 
The air wr pers. is 8 1 we only: making allowance for 


er _reſpects.:; The hilly parts are bar- 


« 788 15 Fr 75 frog — as that in the north of England, frem 
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hegt, barley, bats, rye, Hazy hemp, 
a er. which, 2 were, divides © | 
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The Ille of Mat! cos 108, ſeventeen, pariihes, and? four tone zu 
he ec, Caſtle- town is the metropols, of che ind nud dhe ent 
of its government; 4 Pecle, ; which of late years begins to flourit'; ' 
las has tlie beſt market -and (beſt, rrade in the iſland, and is thC reh 
and moſt poputous town, On account of its excellent hürbodrz undd 
fine" mole; extending into the ea Ramſey: has: likewiſe':4/confiderdble 
commerce, on account of i its . ch bay, in Which ſhips may" ride faſe 
from all A4 IT the” 1 — b- eaſt. The reader, by throwing bis 
eyes on the 5175 93 conveniently: this 1ſland-1s/ firaared® bes 
0 the ſforehooſe of ſme Nn whack, it was. oft within theſe few yekrü, 
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e 11 85 185 ence = thy — the Hebrides . 
tan, and Irt land. "The, K wes f-Man are often mentioned in Biſtety . 
| and though we have no regular account of their ſucceſſion,” and kris But 
a fem gf their names, yet they undo! e were for ſome ages maſters of 
thoſe feat; About the year. 2 Alexander II. king of Scotlabd, 4a 
ſed prince, ale defeated the Dan Aid glamoto the foperiority 
of Man, and oblig ed Owen. or John, its kings to acknowledye:! Wim as 07. 
paramount. It leite to*have continued, either tributary dr ins wo 
of the kings of Scotland, till, it was feducgd by Edward I. andthe Krug 
of England, from that time, Exerciſed the ſuperiority over” the iſlan 
though we find it ſtill poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Danich princ | 
the reign of Edward tHewho-difpotieffedthe laſt queen of the iſland, and | 
beſtowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſbury. His family-ho- 
nours and eſtate being forfeited, Henry und arid: the patro- 


Vage of the r firſt h Bs the No 3 Ny Re and —— be- 
ing forfeited, upon Sir John 847% whe 8 F 

enjoyed-it, till. by failure of heirs *wiale,. it 1 n Ts = 
Athol, whomarried the fiſter of che tort 05 ede 2 
rendered it neceſſary for the erbwn bf Great Bri ets — — 1 
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Fehouls: for cha-idftroion-of dhe children of che inhabitants of the iſland, 
tranſlated ſome of his devotional. pieces into the Mank language to render 
nber more; generally uſefol to chem, and founded x parochial ade in every 
panic in Nis dioceſe. Some of his notions — — government — 
. nn were not of the molt liberal kind: but hie failings were 
w Mrtues ſo numerous and:confpicuous,” that be was a great 
. 7 Ille of Man; and au ornament to human nature. Cardinal 
| Pw had ſo much seneration for his character, that, out of regard to | 


be — order from the eourr of: mne Gut we prbracecr of 


- that ation ſhould ravage the Ille of Manne. 
The eccleſiaſtical government is well kept vy in this iſland, and thelir- 
H inge 8 — 2 Go The language, Which is called the Mans, and is 
ſpohken the common people, 1 is Romy Erſe, of Iriſh; but with a mix- 
ture of other languages. The New ment and the Common Prayer 
Boo have deen tranſialed into the —— language.{ The natives, who 
amount to - 20,000,/ are inoffenfiye,; ch table, and hoſpitable. 
F n t hre in ſtone: houſes, and the pocrer in thatehed; and 
their. 3 bread is made of oatmeal. Their. pans for expor- 
2 t of wool, hides and tally 5 Which they exchange with 
ſhipping for commodities they may have vecafion for from other. 
r Betore the ſeuth promontory: of Mang is à little iſtand called the 
2 Man: it is about three miles in cui, and ee y from 
Man by a channel about wo furlongs broad. 1 EG?! 


0p This ifend affords ſome curioſities wah ey l an antiquary. 


conſiſt chictly of 'Rugio ſepulcbtal inſeripuons; aud monuments, of 
* anciend/ braſs Yapgers,- and i other; weapons of that metal, and partly of | 
755 gold, which are nn ſie Ups 20% en indicate 5 —_ 
its aneient Pi aan; 
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3 as 1 A he.county 15 Southampton, and is within 
ear ogy 4 greateſt "ch be extending from eaſt to 
ng { its. breadrh from north to ſouth 
wy al healthy, parricularly the ſouthers' 
10; 23 clit it was many years 
hear 4 grown herein que year, than could 
n ly ug, it is ra, that its pre- 
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ſhips.and veſſels at Spithead, the; Mother-bank, and Caxcer, common) 
e ind. 1 %%% 0 d Beni Deines . 
Such is the 1 f 0 A Ee 8374 the fertility of the "2 nd the beauty 
ad of rags 1 py of this Grup that it has been called: 2 
2 an. $fomie very ne genitlemen's 3 adcþ1-18 
denn by parties of Plealure on account of its deli 1 ſoedes i} , 
| is divided/into thirty: pariſhea a and, c ing 40! 888 
fte calculation made in-the:year;,1777,;the::inhabitants. then. .amaunted 
. to. eighteen. thouſand des twenty four, exclufiye of :the-traops; quartered 
N oft of and comfort, poly built wo genes rl 
tages appear neat and comtorts al its Intie garden. 
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upon the dend of eyder, the improvement of commerce, l particu 1 
"hrly the manufacture of ſtockings.” The honey in Jerſey is remarkably 
ne: and the 1475 is well ſupphicd with fiſh and wild-fow! almoſt of eve- 
ry bind, ſome. of both being peculiar to the iNand, and very delicious. 

The iflandj$. not above tw elve miles in length; but the air is fo ſalubri- 

ous, that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here no buſineſa for a 
phyfcian. The inhabitants in number are about 20,000, and are divided 
into twelve pariſhes, The Fel town is St. Helier, or Hilary, which 


_ contains above 490 houſes, has a good harbour and caſtle, makes A 


| handfome appearance. The prope of this iſland belonged formerly to 

the Carterets, 4 Norman family, who have been always attached to the 

| 3 intereſt; and gave protectoin to Charles II. both when king and prince | 
Nag: at a time when no part of the 'Britith. dominions durſt recogniſe 

bim. The Hogu 7 5 e of the Thhabitants is French, with which moſt of 
them intermingſe Eglith Werds. Enit flocking and caps form their ſta- 

bse Bit they” carry on a confiderable trade in fiſh with New. 

ndland, and diſpoſe of their cargoes in the Mediterranean. The go- 

vernor ig 2 N y the crown of En 


ed | | land, but the civil adminiſtration. 
refts with a b. a twelve] urats.” As this iſland is the re; 
remain of the duch of Normandy 2 on the kings of Engl 
1 preſerves the old fendal forms, and particularly the aſſembly of 
ast 92 n A miniature of the Britiſh parliament, as ſetled i in the 
of Edward 
_ © GUERNSEY, is thirtel ales 8 1 half from ſouth-weſt © to get: 
eaſt, and twelve "and a half where broadeft, eaſt and'weſt 3 has on 
pariſhes,” to which chere are bit eight: miniſters, four of the pariſhes | 
united, and Alderney and Sark, which. are appendages. of Guernſey, hav- 
ing one a- piece. Though this is much per iſland than that of Jerſey, 
yet it is far leſs valuable z: becauſe it is nor fo well eultivated, nor is it ſo. 
populous. - It abounds' inicyder'; and the inhabitants ſpeak French: but 
want of firing is the greate! Inconyeniency that both iflands labour under. 
The only barbour here is at St. Peter le Port, which 8 by do 
forts ; one called abe Old- Cale, and the other Caſtle. ee Gueraley by 


= is Ukewile pant of. the-ancient.] orman patrimony - 


AEDERNEY 18 about e ig W.. miley in compals,. and, 8 "hey ch the 


: 18 of all the 4551. 95 Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a 


2 ſtrait, called ace of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in 
- Kormy weather, 6 — — the two currents meet; otherwiſe it is ſafe, ng has 
| 5 of water Weds largeſt ſhips. This illand is healthy, and. * 

i remarkable fr 4 fir bread of cos. I 

© SARK is a 1 Hand depending upon Gueraſey'; "the inhbobirants.ar 
-lived, and enjoy; from nature all the conveniencies of life; their 
number i is 5 3002 The inhabitants of the three laſt· mentioned Oands | 
her, are thought to be about 20,000,” "The _ of all 925 four | 
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e it in che Molt p * the world, and 
buied tor, every | 0 2 ek Sommerce; and fince the 
the century, the eee hive availed elves of 


| many ok their natural amian. /Theiair, pitticularly that of the in- 
terior para > e kingdow, is in general mild and wholeſome ;/\bur ſome 
late authors think it is not nearly ſo falubriovs/az is tended; and ĩt moſt 
be 0 c that the French have been bur i100 ſucceſsful in giving 
the ichabitg Great Britain falſe prepoſſeſiions in favour of their own” 
country, It; muſt indeed be owned. that their weather is more clear and 
ſettled than . England. 15 the northern provinees} however, the win- 
n eee and the inhabitapiznat-ſo will ſupplied with c 
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firing, w cb in anbei of wood. i (LESTER | 
en e 75 2 in ane e foil,” which | 
duces corny» wine, oil, and lunury of liſe. Some of i; 
have a higher flavour they * 


England. z but neither the : 
rage nor til : arg comparable to ours. The: heats in many” pond bevy” 
up 5 ground, ſo that it has uo verdure, ond the foil barely. produces as 
much ryc and cheſnuts as ſerve to ſ — — but the chief 
misfortune at en ding the French wil i ie, chat che/inbabitants having but a 
precarigus ſecuiity in their on pt do not apply themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently to. cultivation, and ture. But Nmure hus done wonders for 
e. and both animal and vegetable productions are found thew in vaſt 
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The French bere of Er lb arifing-From 
ir, precarious title 10 their inſti -academies of agriculture, 
E. 4 premiu . in! England but thoſe 


expedieuts, however duccefsful they — in e inſtances,” can 

nexer become of national utility an un⁰νbut i „where the 
beenden is ſure oh. 1 of his- labour. No bati ä 
ter ſupplied than France is we e ſpriugs and water ; of Which 


ie inhabitants make: excellent. uſe, by the help of ant and engines, for 
| een life. a, terwards peak, of was, canals and 
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yo \ Theickief.1 e in Flange.) or eder are}! 
ae e a divide: France from 2 che Pyt es, which divide 
France:from 8 vi Vauge which: divide Lorrain from Buegiindy and 
. Mount 1. urs, whigh divides Franche Compte from Switzerlamt ; 
8 — — 9 Dor, in the 
province o f. Auvergne. ö nel 
—＋ — AND LA incipal rivers in France are the Loire, 
pe) 3 The * —_ us — 
nort A ebe. ings: its windings, from its ſourc to tue 
ſea, compured.t9.; ran about goo- miles. The Rhone flows on the fouth-' 
welt io Lyons, — duc, ſouth till it falls into the Mediterra-- 
Fps Geronne riſes in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe, firſt,” | 
caſt, and bas a m muUniga bereich the iterrapean by means of 
b the work of Lewis XIV. The. Seine, ſbom after itt fiſe, runs 
e da vifiting Fro es, Paris; und Roben; in its way, and 
= Bngiiſh channel at el. To: theſs we may add, che Scane, 
e e Rhone at Ly ons; the Chatente, which viſes heat 
Hav de Grace, aud. -diſch e the Boy's Bio y ar Rocbſoft. 4 
e Rhine: which riſes in 8 d, is the enſteru boundary between. 
' and — — Sarte in ste pallaze. 
which runs cad through Picardy, and falls into the 
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moral Jong and for 1 y checbeſt drab- cboihs 35 and" n. he 
: — gr only gem this France produces) are found eee 1 
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The vaſt advantage, both in commerce and convenricnc ; Which are 
to France from thoſe rivers; is wonderfully ere by the artificial „ | 
vers and canals which form the chief glory of the reigw of Lewis IV. Y 
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That of 2 was begun in the year 1666, and esmpleteſt ir 68 
it was intended for a communication between the oceat! and the Mediter- 
ranean, for the ſpeedier paſſuge of the Freuch fleet; but though ir was | 5 
carried on at an immenſe expence, for' 100: miles; over hills aud pere 
and even through a mountain in one place, it has not anſfwered/thit p 
poſe. By che canal of. Calais, travellers eaſily paſs by water Tee 
io St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Vpres, and other places. The canal 
of Orleans is another noble work, and runs a courſe of eighitcen Jeagues, 
to the immenſe benefit of the public and tho rayal le Fans" 
abounds with other canals of che like kind, which reader ber inland . i 
gation inexpreſſibly commodious and beneficial; ie 
Fe lakes are found in this country. There * at the of of s ili 
near Alegre, which the vulgar report ta be bottomleſs. There is another 
at Iſſoire, in Auvergne; and one at Las ey re- if you'x hr # © 
nw it cauſes a:poiſe like thunder. 
 MineRAL WATERS AND: [ The waters of an which lie har 
AEMARK a BLE: SPRINGS, I the borders df Spain, under the Pyr en 
mountains, have of late eek all the others of France, fot me” * 
recovery of health. The sthink, however, that the ente p 
formed hy them, are more owing to their aceĩdentul ſucceſs; wih 
great perſons, and the ſalubrity/ of the nir and cl than to the eee, 
the waers. 1 he'waters of Sultzbanh in Alſace are ſaid to cue the pal, 
weak nerves, and the None. | A+;Bagueiis, nov far from Borges, ate fe * 
veral wholeſame: minerals and baths, to which: EC de refort as tothe Ty 4 
ln. baths, at ſpring and autumn. Forge, in- F F 
for its mineral waters ; 30 thoſe of St. Amand cure the graut and o 
ructions. It would be endleſs ta enumerate all abe other; ver pretehd- 
 edmineral wells in Franee, therefore l muſtoomit chem; as well as mat) 
remarkable ſprings : but there is e ee e ris, hieb bo 
M and makes à. noiſe like water thrown it hab li e 
Fo raſte, but enen eee, — Aris of it di 
| Wo: FFP 
a . AND: MANERALS4], „Languedos d 44544605 contain veiuit 4 
gold. and filver,;; Alſace bas Saws Aiver and ci but they are as 5 
D Alabaſter, | black-maxble;' jaſper, -atid/coat, urs 
found. in many parts of the kingdom. Hretug ecabounde ary nidivief iron, „ 
Mer, in, And lad. At Lavendau, a es, there isn ine of” 
3 e there is a unibe of ker, Which-fTVes for. Weſeing of . 
. ; 
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are ſo well knomn, that they need only be menti 
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<br OG and in ſome places better than in E wid hey! 
being, next to their vines, the chief object of their culture "Thepr 
of Gaſtenois: produces great quantities of 1 

Pagne, Burgundy, — Gaſcony, and othe 


ſerve, that though they differ very ſenſi r taſte and properties, 
* all of them — ent, war bo: Ah of Champagne, Burgun · 

2 Bourdeaux, Pontacke, Hermita " and Frontiniac : and there are few 

conſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetu 


to which ſome one or other of 


hem is not Oak, elm, aſh, and other timber, common in Eng- 


lind, is found in France; but it is ſaid,- 2 the internal paris of the 
| Kingdom to: feel the want of fuel, A deal of ſalt is made at 
Rhee, and about Rochfort on the coaſt" of vign: Languedoc pro- 
duces an herb called kali, which, when burnt, wakes excellent pot · aſhes. 
— but they are at pre- 


r far inferior to 3 — in the ent and — af. - 
Toulon | | 


vr mountain — RES. 
t We know of no difference between the ma- 
udtions of — choke of England, but that the fotmer 1s | 


= ſerved, even on the ſea · coaſts, wirh ſalt water fiſh. 


Fonze rs. The chief foreſts of France are thoſe of Orleans, which 
contain 14,000 acres of wood of various kinds, oak, elm, aſh, &c. and 


the foreſt of Fontainbleau near as large ; and near Morchiſmoir is a foreſt 4 


| of tall, ſtraight timber, of 4000 trees. © Befides rheſe, large numbers of 
woda, ſome of them deſerving the name of foreſts, lie in diſſerent pro- 
2 but too remote from ſea · carriage ta be or” much national utility. | 
Porursriox, MARITA Ts, MANNERS, | According to the lareſt 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. + | and beſt calculations, 
preſent about 20,000,000 of 3 


1 be hw chan their eee q 

d and active, and more free than other na- 

2 —.— = The ladies are celebrated on 4 
ightly wit than beauty; the peaſunt in general, are 
— e aer 
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ranks- Boglend The addinty and gentry ac 
tnemſelves in che 2 of 'daneingy fencing, and 1. 


17 
in the-prattice”of which they encel all their Retghbeirs fa © "Kill * 


gracefulneſs. Fhey are fond f hunting; and the gent 

of their heavy jaek booth their" huge" : 
bridle in that-exerciſe; and dceommedate themfelves to the Eüg kin man-" ” 
ner. The landlords are as jealgus of their game a8 they are in En — 


and equaliyniggardly of it to their inferiors A fe of the French prive 


of te blobod, and nobilfty, are more mugtificent ip "thei NE Ana _ 
equipages *thawiany of the Englim ; but the other ranks oF" Hfe art defb 
picable, hen compared to the riches, elegance, abd Woehe "bt . . 
of the Enyliſh nobility und gentry in gener ral, but of the middneg pecpt 

The genius und- manners of the Freneh ate wellknown,” ah e 


the ſubheet of many able peng. I national vanity is es EY 05 


character; and they are perhaps the obly people ever heard & "hav 


derived —— wilty from a natieunf wsaknefs. It ſupports them anger 


misfortunes, and impele them to actiòus to #Hhich true coura 9e 
other nations, This character, however, is eonſpicuous only inn _— 
higher and middling . where it precdoes excellent officers? for the 
common ſuldiert of Frauce Have feu or ho ideas of 8 Hence Te” 
has been obſer ved, — juitive, of the French and Engin, re 3 
the French offieers will lead; if. — foidiers if fol and = Eng | 2 
ſoldiers will follow, if thetr officers wir lead! This fame princip N 
nity is of admĩrable uſe to the g ent, beertfe the lower Weg 
they ſee their ſuperiors elated us in the war of enn England,” un- 
der the moſt diſgraceful tofles;neverthink/thar they- are unfbrtunate; An 
from: thence «pr nn rs of the French ander all har” 
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ent eomplexion. Their attentiom to chef fair” into” = 
pery in the men, and in the ladies it is kept up 5 admitting of 3 


freedoms ; but 2 4 t 
that eriminality: vοY&h to prople not ufed to theirmmitihers,” they" 
to indicate ; nor are the hufbande fo indifferent, as we at OIL IM 
about the condu@t-ofriicir: wives The Freneh e excemeel Aeedd ſous . 
1 all people in the Hordd ehe y bear Ad verfit ank e 

circumſtapces with the beſt grace; thodgh 10 profpertiy* 
a. apt to be inſolent, vain, arbitrary, and 3 fons, * Ant" 


offteer is am entertai and inſtructĩve et 5 
"TM French gentyvy. den a ere . ed 


e — pra Pg oft "fe 
it bas — as a very ſingaler phenomenon, that ae. 
nt de m rern ecder country, is 'contined to people of a certain _—_ in 
lite, ſhould here Coeds! Bas \firuat wi and.protefiony Lode 
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they keep themſelves ſacre 


the fair ſex. In the courſe of this communication, with 


* 


- 


* 


The French have been much cenſured for infincerity ; but this charg 


has Been karried too far, and the imputation is generally owing to their 


exceſs of civility, which throws a ſuſpicious light upon their candour. 


The French, in private life, have certainly many amiable characters, and 


a great number of inſtances of generuſity and difintereſtedneſs may be 


found amongſt them, 


lt is doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge, that, ag 


they are themſelves polite, ſo they have given a poliſh to the ferocious 
manners, and even virtues of other nations. They have long poſſeſſed 


the lead in taſte, faſhion, and dreſs; but ir ſeems now to be in the wane, 
and they themſelves think very favourably of the Engliſh. This alteration 


of opinion has not, however, entirely taken irs riſe from their wits and 


learned men, and ſtill teſs from their courtiers, or the middle ranks of life. 
The ſuperior orders of men in France are of a very different caſt from 


_ thoſe below them. They ſee with indignation the frivoulouſneſs of their 


court; and however complying they may appear in public, when retired, 
| 4 from its follies, "Indepentias by their rank 
and fortunes, they think and act for themſelves. They7are open to con- 
viction, and examine things tothe bottom. They ſaw during the war be- 
fore the laſt, the management of their armies, their finances, and fleets, 


with filent indignation, and their reſearches were favourableto the Engliſh, 


The concluſion of the peace of Fontainbleau, and the vifits which they have 
fince paid to England, have improved that good opinion ; the courtiers 


themſelves bave fallen in with it; and, what ſome years ago would have 
been thought incredible, people of faſhion in France now ſtudy the En- 


gliſm language, and imitate them in their cuſtoms, amuſements, dreſs, 


3 They both imitate and admire our writers; the names 


of Bacòn, ke, Newton, Milton, Pope Addiſon; Hume, Robertſon, 


Richardſon, and many others of the laſt and preſent century, are ſacred 


among the French of any education; and; to ſay the truth, the writings 
of ſuch men have equally contributed, with our military reputation, to 
raiſe the name of Great Britain to that degree in which it has been held 


of late by foreign nations, and to render our language more univerſal, 
and even a neceſſary ſtudy among foreign 8 
this article of the manners and cuſtoms of the 


But we cannot quit 
| rench, without giving a 
more minute view of fome ſtriking peculiarities obſervable among that 


' whimſical people in private life, and this from the demarks of a late 
_ ingenious traveller, who was alfo diſtinguiſhed by various other pro- 
ductions in polite literature. %%%(F Eg. 0 
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The natural levity of the French, | ſays be, 7 reinforced by the moſt 
| prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people, engaged in 


the moſt frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or monk 
taught to read bis mother-tengue, and to ſay his prayers in à language he 
does not underſtand. He learns to dance an to fence by the; maſters f 
thoſe ſciences. He becomes a complete connoifleur in dreſſing hair, and 


e adorning his ver eee under the hands and inſtructions of his 
barber and valet· de chambre. If be learns to play upon the flute or the 
_ fiddle, he is altogether irreſiſtible. But he piques himſelf upon being 


poliſhed above the natives of any other country, by his converſation with 
8 0 Thich be is in- 
dulged from his tender years, he learns,” like a parrot, by rote, the whole 


4 
$ 


- 'eircle of French compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even 
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f Gut diftiiRion, in-the exgiciſe of thar Kind of addreſs which ts here dif. 
tinguiſhed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repetition 


1 of which he becomes very pert, very familiar, and very; impertinent. | 

0 A Frenchman, in conſequence of his mingling with the females from his 

h infancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, 

3 but grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand little offices, which 

5 are overlooked by other men, whoſe time hath been ſpent in making „ 
d more valuable acquiſiiions. He enters, without ceremony, a lady's bed- a 
. chamber while ſhe is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs her N 
n ſhift, and helps to put it on. He attends at her toĩlette, regulates: the 

d diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes where to lay on the paint. If he 

. viſits her when ſhe is dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt impropriety in her 

1 coiffure, he infiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands. If he ſees a curl, 

1 ya a fingle hair amiſs, he produces his comb, his ſciffars, and po- 

l, um, and ſets it to rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur. He 

ik ſquires her to every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure ; and, 

1 by dedicating his whole time to her, renders himſelf neceſſary to her oc- 


caſions. In ſhort, of all the coxcombs-on the face of the earth, 4 
French petit- maitre is the moſt impertinent ; and they are all petit maitres, . 
from the marquis who glitters in lace and embroidery, ts the garcon bar- 
Biere (barber's boy) covered with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long 
queue, and his hat under his areimn. „CFC 
A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Eren 
the ſoldiers in France wear a long queue, and this ridiculous foppery has 
deſdended to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who cleans ſhoes at 
the corner of @ ſtreet, has a tail of this kind hanging down to bis 
rump; and the beggar who drives an aſs, wears his hair ex queue, though, 
perhaps,” he has neither ſhire nor breche. 
I chall- only mention one euſtom more, which ſeems to carry human 
affectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extra vagance: that is, 
the manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. Ir 
1s generally ſuppoſed, that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other countries, 
make uſe df fard and vermillion for very different purpoſes ; namely, to 
heip a bad or faded coniplexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the 
defects of nature, as well us the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire 
vbether it is juſt and honeſt to ĩmpaoſe in this manner on mankind; if it 
1s not honeſt, it may be allowed 0 be artful and politic, and ſhews, at 
leaſt, a deſire of being agreeable. But to lay it on, as the falhion in 
France preſcribes to all the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear 
without this badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to renger them odious and deteſtable to every ſpectator who hass 
Ade leaſt reliſh left for nature abd propriety, As for the Fard, or avbites | - 
With which their necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome | 
meaſure excuſable, as their ſxins are naturally brown; or ſallow ; but the 
rouge, which is daubed on their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, with - 
out the leaſt art · or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſtinction of features, 
but renders the aſpedt really frightful, or at leaſt conXYeys nothing but 
ideas of diſguſt and aver ſion. Without this horrible maſk, no married 
lady is admitted at court, or in any-polite aſſembly; and it is a mark of 
ultinction zy ich none of the lower claſſes dare aſſume.⸗⸗ 
The above picture of the manners of the French nation is drawn with _ 
_ Mt and ſpirit, and is in ſome reſpects highly characteriſtic : but it is cer» | 
Wnly not a flattering portrait; and the faults and tailings of this viva- 
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cious people are, perhaps, by the author whom we have tranſcribed, too 
much magnified. With all their defects, the French have many good qua. 


ties, are undoubtedly a very agreeable people to reſide among, at 


leaſt for a time; on account of the politeneſs of their manners, the great 


attention they pay to ſtrangers, the general taſte for literature which 
prevails among thoſe in the better ranks of liſe. The French literati have 


great influence even in the gay and diſſipated city of Paris. Their opi- 


nions not only determine the merit of works of taſte and ſclence, but they 
have conſiderable weight with reſpect to the manners and ſentiments of 


- without eſſect inthe meaſures of government. 


+> 
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people of rank, and of the public in general, and conſequently are not 
Dazss. ] The French dreſs of both ſexes is ſo well known, that it 
is needleſs to expatiate upon them here; but, indeed, their dreſs in cities 


und towns is fo variable, that it is next to impoſſible to deſcribe it. They 


certainly have more invention in that particular than any of their neigh- 
bours, and their conſtantly changing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice 


to their manufactures. _ With regard to the Engliſh, they poſſeſs one ea | 
pital ſuperiority, which is, that the clothes of both ſexes, and their or- 
naments, are at leaft one third cheaper. 5 | 


When a ſtranger arrives in Paris, he finds it neceflary to ſend for the 


ö taylor, perruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker, and every other tradeſman con- 


the equipment of the human body. He muſt even change bis 
buckles, and the form of his ruffles; and, though at the riſk of his life, 
ſuit his clothes to the mode of the ſeaſon, For example, though the wea 
ther ſhould be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his babit dt, or N 


without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs before the day which 
bas fixed for that purpoſe; and neither old age nor infirmity will excuſe 4 
man ſor wearing his hat upon his head, either at home or abroad. Females 


are, if poſſible, ſtill more ſubject to the caprices of faſhion. All their ; 


winter; and he muſt wear his bag-wig à la pigeon. 
s abſolutely indiſpenſable for all thoſe who pretend to any rank above 


_. the large hat, and moſt enormous jack-boots, with ſuitab and 
this contraſt is even perceivable a few miles from Paris. In large cities, 
te clergy, lawyers, phyficians, and merchants, generally dreſs in _— 


> ſacks and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. They muſt hare 


new caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and their hair new cut. They muſt hare 


their taffeties for the ſummer, their flowered filks for the ſpring and au- 


tumn, their ſattins and damaſks for winter, The men too muſt provide 
themſelves with a camblet ſuit, trimmed with ſilver for ſpring and autumn, 
with filk clothes for ſummer, and cloth laced with gold, or velvet for 


is variety of dreſs | 


the mere vulgar; all ranks, from the king downwards, uſe powder ; and 


| even the rabble, — to their abilities, imitate their ſuperiors in the 


fopperies of . taſhion. The common people of che country, however, fil | 
xKain, without any material deviation, the old-faſhioned mc of dreſs, 
| le ſpurs; 


and it has been obſerved, that the French nation, in their modes of d 


are in ſome meaſure governed by commercial circumſtances. 


Reiicion.] The Religion of France is Roman Catholic, in whick | 


|, their kings have been ſo conſtant, that they haue obtained the title of Mol 


Chriſtian ; and the pope, in bis bull, gives the king of France the title | 
of the Eldeſt Son of the Church. The Gallican church has more than 


d ence attempted to ſhake off the yoke of the © pope and made a very grrat 


6 | | is XIV, but it was d. 
ted by the fecrer bigotry of chat prince, who, while he was bullyns 
trembling under the power of the Jeſuits ; 1 


in the attempt during the rei 
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that is now exterminated from that kingdom. Though the French clergy 
are more exempt than ſome others from papal authority, their church con- 
fining the pope's power entirely to things of an eccleſiaſtical nature, yet 
they are in general great enemies to any thing that looks like re formation 
in religion; and poſſeſſed as they are of immenſe property, there muſt 
be a thorough coalition in opinion between the king and his parliaments, 
before any ecclefiaſtical reformation can take place; a proſpect which 


ſeems at preſent to be yet too diſtant. In the ſouthern parts of France, 


ſome of the clergy and magiſtrates are as intolerant as ever; and the per- 
ſecutions of the proteſtants, or, as they are called, Hugonots, whe are 
very numerous 1u thoſe provinces, continued till very lately. Since their- 


alliance with America, the proteſtants have been more encouraged, and 


their aſſemblies for worſhip in many places not diſturbed. In ſhort, the 
common people of France diſcover no diſpoſition towards a reformation in 
religion, which, if ever it takes place, muſt probably be eſſected by the 


ſpirit of the parliaments. I ſhall not enter into the antiquated diſputes: 


between the Moliniſts and the Janſeniſts, or the different ſects of Qui-. 
etiſts and Bourignons, and others that prevail among the Roman Catholics 
themſelves, or into. the diſputes that prevail between. the parliament and 
clergy about the bull e which advances the pope's power above 
that of the crown. The ſtate of religion in France is a ſtrong proof of 
the paſſive diſpoſition of the natives, and the bigotry of their kings, who, 
in complaiſance to the. pope, have deprived their kingdom, as already 
hinted, of ſome of its moſt uſeful inhabitants. It muſt at the ſame time 


be owned, that the Hugonots, while they ſubſiſted in a manner as a ſepa- 


rate ſtate within France, ſhewed ſome diſpoſitions not very favourable to 
that deſpotic ſyſtem of government which is eſtabliſhed in the kingdom; 
and on ſome occaſions they did not diſplay much moderation in matters 


of religion; but, in general, their oppoſition tothe rulers and court, pro- 


ee from repeated attacks on their liberties, andꝰthe perſecutions they 


-» AgCHBISHOPRICS, BISHOPRICE, &c.] In the whole kingdom as” - 


are 17 archbiſhops, 113 biſhops,. 770 abbies for men, 317 abbies and pri- 
ories for womeu, beſides: a great number of leſſer convents, and 250 com- 
manderies of the order of Malta; but many of the abbies and nunneries 
bave been lately ſuppreſſed, and the revenues ſeized by the king. The 
eccleſiaſtics of all e are computed. at near 209,000, and their re- 

venues at about ſix millions ſterling. The king nominates all archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, and priors, and can tax the clergy without. a papal li- 


cence-or mandate: accordingly, not many years fince, he demanded the 


twentieth penny of the clergy, 2nd, to aſcertain that, required them to 


deliver in an inventory of their eſtates and incomes; to avoid which, 


they voluntarily made an offer of the annual ſum of twelve millions. of 
livres, over and above the uſual free gift, which they pay every five; 
years. This demand is often repeated in a ũme of war. ER 5 

The archbiſhop of Lyons is count and primate of: France, The arch- 
biſhops of Sens is primate of France and Germany. The archbiſhop of 


Faris is duke and peer of the realm; and the archhiſhop of Rheims is 


duke and peer, and legate of the holy ſee, | | 
© LavcvaGx.]' One of the wiſeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was hisen« 


couragement of every propoſal that tended to the purity and perfection of 
the French language. He ſucceeded fo far as to render it the moſt uni - 
verſal of all the liring tongues ; a circumſtance that tended equally to his 
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greatneſs and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became the 
ſchool of arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French language, at pre- 
ſent, is chiefly compoſed of words radically derived from a 33 with 
many German derivatives introduced by the Franks. It is now rather on 
the decay: its corner ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are as it were 
looſened; and in the preſent mode of writing and expreſſing themſelves, 
the modern French abandon that grammatical ſtandard, which alone can 
render a language elaſſical and permanene. oo 
As to the properties of the language, they are undoubtedly greatly in- 
ferior to the Engliſh ; but they are well adapted to ſubjects void of ele- 
vation or paſſion It is well accommodated to dalliance, compliments, 
„ ed Bn wider he ron, ag or on ON 
The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Notre Pere gui es aux cicux, 
ton nom ſoit gane. Ton regne wienne. Ta wolonte ſoit faite en la terre 
_ comme au ciel. Donne nous aujourd*hui notre pain quotidien. Pardoune 
nous nos offences, comme nous pardonnons # ceux gui nous ont offencez. Et ne 
_ nous indui point en tentation, mais nous delivre du mal: car a toi eft le regne, 
iu puiſſance, & la gloire aua fiecles des fiechts, Amen. 
_ LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.| The French, like the other na- 
tions of Eurepe, were for many centuries immerſed. in barbarity. The 
_ firſt learning they began t# acquire, was not of that kind which Improves 
the underſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affeftions. It con- 
ſiſted in a ſubtile and quibbling logic which was more adapted to pervert. 
than to improve the faculties, But the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman 
writers, which firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and 
gave a new turn to their literary purſuits. This, together with the en- 
_.couragement which the polite and learned Francis I. gave to all men of 


merit, was extremely beneficial to French literature. During this reign, 


many learned men appeared in France, who greatly diſlinguiſped them- _ 
ſelves by their writings ; among whom were Budeus, Ciement Marot, 

Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. The names of Henry and 

Robert Stephens, are alſo mentioned by every real ſcholar with reſpect. 


It was not, however, till the ſeventeenth century, that the French began 


to Write with elegance in their own language. The Academie Francoiſe 
was formed for this purpoſe: and though their labours, confidered aas a 
body, were not fo ſucceſsful as might have been expected, ſome particular 
. _ academicians have done great ſervice to letters. In fact, literary copart- 
nerſhips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful. Of this we have a remarkable ezam- 
ple in the preſent caſe, The Academy publiſhed a dicti for im- 
_ Proving the French language: it was univerſally deſpiſed. Fure- 
el a. a fingle academician, publiſhes another ; it meets with univerſal ap- 
p K Lek XIV. was the Auguſtus of France. The protection he gave to 
letters, and the e e. beſtowed on learned men, both at home and 
abroad, which, by calculation, did not amount to above 12, oool. per an- 
num, have gained him more glory than all the military enterpriſes, upon 
+ which beexpended ſo many millions. - The Jearned men who appeared in 
France during this reign, are too numerous to be mentioned. Their 


tragic poets, Racine and Corneille, have deſervedly obtained a very high 


5 reputation: the firſt was diſtinguiſhed for ſkill in moving the paſſions ; the 


1 5 ſecond for majeſty; and both, for the ſtrength and juſſneſs of their 
painting, the elegance of their taſte, and their ſtrict adherence to the 


mee eue would dare gained the ſubjects of 20+ 
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medy, were they not every where inexhauſtible, and particularly in 
France. In works of ſatire and in criticiſm, Boileau, who was a cloſe : 
imitator of the aycients, poſſeſſed uncommon merit. Bnt France "oi not 
yet produced an epic poem that can be mentioned with Milton's ;' nor a 
genius of the ſame extenſive a... univerſal kind with Shakeſpeare, equally : 
fitted for the gay and the ſerious, the humoroys and the ſublime. In 
the eloquence of the pulpit and of the bar, the French are greatly our 
ſuperiors ; Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Maſſillon, have carried 
ae g nce to à degree of perfection which we may approach to, 
ut can hardly be expected ever to ſurpaſs. The genius, however, of 
their religion and government, is extremely unfavourable to all improve- 
ments in the moſt uſesul branches of e ee All the eſtabliſnments 
of Lewis XIV. for the advancement of ſeience, were not able to coun- 
terbalance the influence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt is to keep mankind » 
| ignorant in matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the 
court and miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in concealing the natural 
rights of mankind, and every ſound principle of government. The: 
„ g French have not therefore ſo many good writers on moral, religious, or 
8 political ſubjects, as have appeared in Great Britain, But France has 
produced ſome great men who do honour to humanity ; 'whoſe career no 
obſtacle could ſtop, whoſe freedom no government however deſpotic, no 
religion however ſuperſtitious, could curb or reſtrain. As an hiſtorian, 
De Thou is entitled to the higheſt praiſe: and who is ignorant of Paſcal, 
or of the archbiſhop of Cambray ? Few men have done mote ſervice to 
religion, either by their writinge or their lives, As for Monteſquieu, 
he is an honour to human nature: he is the legiſlator of nations ; his 
works are read in every country and language, and wherever they go 
they enlighten and invigorate the human mind. And, indeed; there 
have lately ſeveral writers appeared in France, whoſe writings have 
breathed ſuch ſentiments of liberty, as were not very well accommodated 
to the arbitrary government under which they live; and theſe ſentiments 
ſeem much to increaſe among the men of letters, and perſons in the high- 
er claſſes of life: but the lower people in France, being leſs enlightened, 
and long habituated to deſpotic power, ſeem too well adapted for the yoke 


In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever produced 
more agreeable -writers.; among whom we may place Montaigne, D*Ar- 
gens, and Voltaire, as the 2 ent 57TH 6 
Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſcartes was the 
eateſt philoſopher in modern times. He was the firit who applied alge- 
22 to the ſolution of geometrical problems, Which naturally paved the 
way to the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many of the preſent age 
are excellent mathematicians; particularly D*Alembert, who, with all 
- the preciſion of a geometer, has united the talencs of a fiſle Writer. 
Mn Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have almoſt 
vied with the Engliſh in natural 1 OE fins _ Buffon would deſerve to; be 
reckoned among men of ſcience, wete he not ſtill more remarkable for 
his e gas than for his philoſophy. He is to be regarded as a philo- 
ſophical painter of nature; and, under this view, his Natural Hijtory is 
an % ꝰ W i e 
Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour N 
to the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare cin 
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them in the more noble kinds of painting; but Mr. Greuſe, far portraits: 


and converſation - pieces, never perhaps was excelled. | | 
Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in moſt other 

countries of 9 Their treatiſes: on ſhip building and engineering 

tand unrivalled ; but in the practice of both thoy are outdone by the 

Engliſh, No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or prac- 

tiee of fortification. The French were long our ſuperiors in architecture; 
though we now bid fair for ſurpaſſing them in this art. 

We ſhalt conclude this head with o ferving, that the French have now 
finiſhed the Eneyclopedie, or general diclionary of arts and ſciences, 
which was drawn up by the maſt able maſters in each branch of literature, 

in 28 volumes in folio Ur of which are copper · plates), under the di- 
redtion of Meſſieurs D'Alembert and Diderot, and is the moſt complete. 
collection of human knowledge we are acquainted witt ng 

Univzastrtiks AND PUBLIC cortEdESs.] Theſe literary inſtitutions 
have-received a loſs for the preſent by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who. 
malle the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and 
__ them all over France; hut as the extinction of this body of men 
will probably leſſen the influence of: ſuperſtition in France, there is rea- 
ſon to believe that the intereſts of real 1 learning and ſeience will, upon 
the whole, be promoted by that event. It is not within my plan to de- 
ſeribe the different governments and conũitutions of every univerſity or 
public” college io France; but they are in number twenty-eight, as fol - 
ow; Aix; Angiers, Arles, Avignon, Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, 
Caen, Cahots, Dol, Douay, Fleche, mee a. 

Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, Point Mouſon, Richlieu, 
Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, "Toulouſe, Tournoiſe, and Valence. 
 AcaDEMiss.] There are eight academics in Paris, namely, three li- 

terary ones, the French Academy, that of Inſcriptions, and that of the 

Sciences; one of painting and ſcualpture, one of architecture, and three 
tor riding the grent horſe, and other military exerciſs 
- ANTLQUITIES/AN D/CU&10SIT LES, |: Few countries, if we except 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL» | a e boaſt of more valuable 

remains of antiquity than France. 8 the French antiquities belong 

to the tine of the Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, thoſe of 

Rome are modern! Father Mabillon has given us æmoſt curious account 

of the ſepulchres af their kings, which have been diſcovered. fo far back 

- as Pharamond; and ſome of them, when broke open, were found to 
contain ornaments and jewels: of value. At Rheims, and other parts of 
France, are to. be ſren triumphal. arches z but the moſt entire is gt 

Orange, erected on account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and 
Teutones, by.Cais Marius and Luctatius Catulus. After Gaul was re- 
duced to a Roman province, the Romans took. vaſt delight in adorning it 
with magnificent ediſices, both civil and ſacred; ſome of which are more 
entire than any to be met with in Italy itſelf. The runis of an amphi - 


: 


theatre are to be found in Chalons, and hkewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes. 


however, exhibits the moſt: valuable remains of ancient architecture of 
any place in France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Au- 
guſtan age by the Roman cotony of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream, of water 
etween two mountains forithe-uſe of that city, and is as freſh to this day 
as Weſtminſter - bridge: it couſiſts of three bridges, or tiers of arches one 
above another; the height is 174 feet, and the length extends to 523. 
The moderns are indebted for this, and many other ſtupendous aqueducts, 
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to the ignorance of the ancients, that all ſtreams will rife xs high as their 
heads, Many other ruins of anti my are found at Niſmes ; but the 
chief, are the temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtill remaining; the 
amphitheatre, which is thought to be the fineſt and moſt entire of the 
kind of any in Europe; but above all, the houſe erected by the emperor 
Adrian, called the Maiſon Carrie. The architecture and ſculpture of 

this building are ſo 3 beautiful, that it enchants even the moſt 
ignorant: and it is ſtill entire, being very little affected either by the ra- 
vages of time, or the havoc of war. At Paris, in La Rue de la Harpe, 
may be ſeen the remains of a palace, or Thermæ, ſuppoſed to bave been | 
built by the emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, about the year 356, —' - 
after the fame model as the baths of Diocleſian. The remains of iis 8 
ancient edifice are many arches, and within them a large ſaloon. It is fa- 
bricated of q kind of maſtie, the compoſition of which is not now known, 


inter mixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of free · ſtone and brick. | 
At Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obchſk of oriental granite, which 
is 52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all but une tone. 
Roman temples are frequent in France. The moſt particular are in Bur- 
undy and Guienne ; and other places, befides the . of 
Times, contain com Spas ruins of aquedudts, e paſlige cut 
through the middle of a rock near Briangon in Dauphiny, is thought to 
be a Roman work, if not of greater antiquity, ' The round buckler of © 
maſſy filver, taken out of the Rhone in 1665, being twenty inches in 
diameter, and weighing twenty-one pounds, containing the ſtory of 
Sgcipio's continence, is thought to be coeval with that great general. It 
would be endleſs to recount the different monuments of antiquity to be 
found in France, particularly in the cabinets of the curious. 
I. have already mentioned ſeveral remarkable ſprings and mountains, 
which may be conſidered as natural curiofities. Some of the modern 
works of art, particularly the canals, have been alſo before noticed. 
There are ſome ſubterraneous paſſages and holes, 3 at St. Aubin 
in Brittany, and Niont in Dauphiny, really ſftupendous © 
irres AND Towns.] Theſe are numerous in France; of which we 
beg only Paris, Liſle, and their principal ſea-ports, Breſt 9 
Liſle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular ane 
ſtrongeſt fortification in Europe, and was the maſter- piece of the famoug 
Vauban. It is generally garriſoned with above ten thouſand regulars 
- and, for its magnificence and elegance, it is called Little Paris. 8 : 
nufactures of ilk, cambric, and camblets, are very confiderable ; and its. 
inhabitants amount to about one hundred thouſand. Every reader is ac“ 
uainted with the hiſtory of Dunkirk, which the French wers obliged by 
the treaty of Utrecht to demoliſh, but is ſtill a thorn in the fide of the 
Engliſh, by being a harbour for their ſmugglers, and may now, by an 
article in the laſt treaty of peace, be put into what condition the French 
miniſtry may pleaſe. Thereft of French Flanders, and its Netherlands, 
abound with tortified towns, which carry-on very gainful manufactures. 
Moving ſouthward, wWwe come to. the Ifte of France; the capital of 
which, and of the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been ſo often 
tbed,-ir may appear ſuperfluous to mention it more particularly, 
were it not that the vanity of the French has given it a preference, which 
it by no means deſerves, to all the capitals in che wor! in every reſpect, 
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| ſed upon in this point ; pardicu'arly by the computing from the births 
i 


and burials within the bills of mortality, which exclude the moſt popu- 

Jous pariſhes about London. Another miſtake lies in computing from 
births and marriages. The number of diſſenters ot all kinds in and 
about London, who do not regiiter the births of their children, is amaz- 

ing; the regiſters of others are not known by the public; and ma- 
ny of the poorer ſort will not afford the ſmall expence of ſuch a 
regiſtering. Another peculiarity exiſting in London is, that moſt of 
the Londoners, who will afford the expence, when they find them- 
ſelves confumptive, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, \ retire into the country, 


where they are buried, and thereby excluded from the bills of mortality. 


The population of Paris, therefore, where the regiſters are more exact 


and acceſſible to the poor, and where the religion and the police are more 


uniform and ſtrict, is far more eafily aſcertained than that of London; 


and by the beſt accounts, it does not exceed ſeven or eight hundred thou- 


Land, which is far ſhort of the inhabitants of London and the caatiguous 


Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, and that 
which was formerly called the own. The city is old Paris; the uni- 
verſity and the town are the new. Paris contains more works of public 
maniticence than utility. Its palaces are ſhewy, and ſome of its ſtreets, 
{quares, hotels, boſpi:als, and churches, ſuperbly decorated with a pro- 


tar 


_ fuſion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues ; but Paris, notwith- 


ftanding its boaſted police, is greatly inferior to. London in many of the 
8 of l and the ſolid enjoyments of Nee, Without en- 


tering into more minute diſquiſitions, Paris, it muſt be owned, is the pa · 
iſe 


radiſe of ſplendor and diffipation.; The tapeſtry of the Gobelines* is un- 
Tr for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that does 


Ny eg e itſelf; and the inſtitution of the French academy 


far excceds any thing of the kind in England, or elſewhere. The Tuil- 
leries, the pate of Orleans, or, as it is called, Luxembourg, where a 
valuable collection of paintings are ſhewn, the royal palace, the king's 
Þbrary, the guild-hall, and the. hoſpital for the invalids, are ſuperb to 
the higheſt degree, Ihe city of Paris is ſaid to be fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference. The hotels of the French nobleſſe at Paris take up a great 
deal of room with their court-yards and gardens ; and fo do their con- 
vents and churches. The ſtreets are very narrow, and the houſes very 
high, many of them ſeven ſtories! The houſes are built of ſtone, and 
are generally mean, even to wretchedneſs, owing partly to their contain · 


| ing a different family on every floor. The river Seine, which runs 


through the centre of zthe city, is not half ſo large as the Thames at 


London: it is too far diſtant from the ſea for the purpoſes of navigation, 


and is not furniſhed, as the Thames, with veſſels or boats of any fort : 


over it are many ſlone and wooden bridges, which bave nothing to re- 


commend them. The ſtreets of Paris are generally crowded, particular- - 


Iy with coaches, which gives that capital the appearance of wealth and 


grandeur; though, in reality, there is more ſhew than ſubſtance.” The 


glittering Carriages that daz le the ey es of ſtrangers are moſtly common 
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done Gebld, a noted dyer at Rheins, was the firſt whe ſettled in this place, io the 


reign'of Francis I. and the houſe has retained his name ever ſince; and here the great 
Colbert, about the year 1667, eſtablihed that valuable manuſactur x. ws ; 
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markable contraſt between this claſs of people and thoſe of the ſame - | 


hacks, hired by the day or week to the numerous foreigners who viſit that. 

city; and in truth, the greateſt part of the trade of Paris ariſes from the 
conſtant ſucceſſion of ſtrangers that arrive daily, from every nation and 
quarter of the globe. This aſcendancy over other nations, is undoubt- 

edly owing to the reputation of their language, their public buildings, 
the Gobelines, or manufacture of tapeſtry, their libraries, and collections 
of paintings, that are open to the public; the cheapneſs of proviſions, 
excellency of the French wines, and above all, the purity of the air and 


climate in France With all theſe advantages, Paris, in general, will, | 


not bear a compariſon with London, in the more effential circumſtances, 


of a thriving 4, © and domeſtic trade, the cleanneſfs. of their, ſtreets, 
0 


elegance of their houſes, eſpecially within; the plenty of water, and 


that of a better Por than the Seine, which it is ſaid diſagrees with 


ſtrangers, as do likewiſe their ſmall wines. In the houſes of Paris moſt. 
af the floors are of brick, and have no other kind of cleaning than that of 
being ſprinkled with water, and ſwept once a day. Theſe brick floors, 
the fone ſtairs, the want of wainſcotting-in the rooms, and the thick par- 
iy walls of ſtone, are however, good preſeryatives againſt fire, which: 
{1dom does any damage in this city. Inſtead of wainicotiing, : the walls, 
are covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. The beds in general are very good, 

and well ornamented with teſler and curtains; but bugs are here a moſt. 
intolerable nuiſance, which frequently oblige ſtrangers to ſleep on the 
floor during the exceſſiye heat in the ſummer. Their ſhops are but poorly 
ſtored with goods; nor has their government made the proviſions that are 
ever in its power for the comfort of the inferior ranks; its Whale atten - 
tion ſeeming to be directed to the convenieney and ſplendour of the great. 
The ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, an indolent, loitering people, ſeldom. 
make their appearance before dinner in any other than a morning drefs, 


* 


of velvet cap, filk night gown, and Morocco flippers ; but when they 


intend a viſit, or going abroad, all RR of a courtier are at- 
rdly the reſemblance of a man remains. There is a re- 


rank in London. In Paris, the women pack up re the or- 
ders, and do moſt of the drudgery n uſineſs of the thop, while the huſ- 
band loiters about, talks of the great, of faſliions and diverſions, the in- 


- vincible force of their armies, and the ſplendour of the grand monarque. 


The Pariſians however, as well as the natives of France in general, are. 


remarkably te te in their living ; and to be intoxicated with liquor, 


is conſidered as infamous. Bread, and all manner of butcher's meat und 


. poultry, are extremely good in Paris; the beef is excellent; the wine 
they generally drink, is a very thin kind of Burgundy... The common. 


pe le, in the ſummer ſeaſon, live chiefly on bread, butter, ' grapes, and 
{mall wine. The Pariſians ſcarcely know the uſe of tea, but they have 


coffee in plenty. The police of Paris is ſo well attended to, that quarrels, 
. . accidents, or felonies, ſeldom Happen; and fFrangers, from all quarters of 


the globe, let their appearance be ever ſo. uncommon, meet with; the moſt. 

olite treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled; at night by horſe and foot; fo. 
judiciouſly ſtationed, that no 3 * can eſcape their vigilance. They. 
likewiſe viſit the publicans preeiſely at the hour of twelve at night, to ſee. 
that the company are gone; for in Paris no liquor can be had after that 
time. The public roads in France are under the fame excellent regula - 


tion, which, withithe torture of the rack, prevents robberies in that King. 


dom 3. but for the fame reaſon, hen robberies do happen, they are always 
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alt with dren of the unfore 


ate traveller ; and faked this is- 


excepted. 
The environs of Patte are very pleaſant; and contain a humber of ine 


feats, ſmall towns, and e ſome of them, being ſcattered on the 


of lofey mountains niing - from the Seine, are remarkably delight- 


The palace of Verſailles, Which Rands twelve le from Paris though 
7 ay” ory and expenfive- beyond c on, and ad with all that 
art can furniſh, 1s properly « colleQtion buildings, each of exquilite ar- 
: chireQure, bit not forming a whole, agreeable to the grand und ſublime of 
that art. The gardens, no water ec (which ans. ſupplied by means 
of prodigious engines acroſs the Seine at Marlt, about three miles diſ- 
tance), are aſtoniſhing proofs of the fertile e of man, and hi 
' worthy of a ſtranger's attention. Prianon, Marl, St, Germain en Lays, 
Meudon, and other royal palaces, art laid out with taſte/and judgment; 
each has its peevliar beauties for the entertainment and amuſement of a 


* luxurious court; but ſome of them are in a ſhameful condition, n 


irs and cleanlineſs. 5 
en is a, ſmall, but very ſtrong g town, upon the Eng um channel with: 
a moſt ſpacious and fine fortified * and harbour, Fob beſt and ſafeſt in 
all the kingdom: yet its eritrance is difficult, by reaſon of many rocka ly- 
under water. At Breſt is- u court of admifalty; ànd academy for ſea 
„ docks, and magazines for all kinds of naval' ſtores, rope-yards,/ 


ſtore-houſes, dee. iofomuch that it may now be termed the capital recep - 


mw for the war ene e ps. an is e wee weltadaprod for cba 
En 
Lewis XIV. rendered Toulony PW, A pirifol village, a ſea- Pott of great 


protection of the navy- royal. Its old and irenew! harbour lie contigu - 


8 7 N by means of a Teal, ſhips pals from the oh to the ther, both 
of then having an outlet into the ſpacious - outer harbour. Iis arſenal, 


eſtabliſhed 2Ho by chat king, bas a particular Rorchoule for each. flip-of 

War, its guns, cordage, &c. Song 3 laid up. Hen ae ſpacious 

_ workſhops for black with, carpenters, -lockſmiths, carvers, Sc. 

Its ro Falk, er one; is 526 e farboms* in length, with three 

abel walks Its general magaaine ſupphes whatever may be fa e. = 

2 rtieutar Norchouſes, und contains an immenſe "1 
res. Ae in the greateſt onder. 


ſcy led the Great, che famous Colbert; miniſter to Lewis 
Alllech che father of the French commerce atid1 | 
rere was a great appearance that France Wodld bes as Iu 


as a trading, as the did then as a warlike people; but th ak | 


Fe =; 
Js Freych do Rot naturally: pofleſs that undaunted 


19: 
neceſſary for commerce and coloniaation, though be people, in herz, un 


derſiapd thein better. It is to be Cnfidę red at thé — time 


ber 2 42 t of her inhabitants for certain ee, 5 
ev 2 00 nd! 


2 the bappi Wee poſſeſſed of great inland 


l d "ha which'enviches her, an makes her the moſt reſpec= N 


be 8 eontia ntiuent of Bu I have already enumerate 
ber nat e — "no rh br her manufactures of 


the general practice in very 3 of Europe, England and Scotland. 


5 ance, He fortified both the ton and harbour, for the reception 
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See eject in ug iv under proper reunion, prev 
by their councils of commerce. e e N 


Cousrirurion Arp: GOVERNMENT.) The conſtitution of France in 
feudal times, was very unfavourable to monarchy ; but the oppreſſions of 
the great land-holders, by degrees, grew ſo irkſome to the ſubjects, that 


they preferred the monarchical to the ariſtocratical government. Ariſtocra- 
ey, however, ſtill ſubſiſted in ſome degree to the beginning of the laſt 


century, chiefly through the neceſſity which the Hugonots or proteſtants 
were under to have- pritices of the blood, and men of great quality for 
their leaders; but Richlicu in the time of Lewis XIII. gave it a mortal 
blow; and all the civil diſputes in France fince, have been amoyg great 
men for power and places, and between the kings and their parliaments ; 
but the latter were ſeldom or never attended with any ſanguinary effects. 
The preſent parliament of France has no analogy-with that of Great 
Britain. It was originally inſtituted to ſerve as a kind of law aſſiſtant to 


_ the aſſembly of the ſtates, which was compoſed of the great peers and 


landholders of the kingdom; and ever fince it continued to be a law, and 
at laſt a money court ;*and the members have had the courage of late to 

claim a kind of a negative power to the royal edits, which they pretend 
can be of no validity till regiſtered by them. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 


has often tried, to invalidate their acts, and to intimidate their perſons ; but 
deſpotic as he is, he bas never ventured to inflict any farther puniſhment - 


than a flight baviſhment, or impriſonment, for their moſt provoking acts 
of diſobedience. | the 20 n bs act 


This ridiculous ſituation between power and privilege, ſhews the ;ofir- 


1 


miĩty of the French conſtitution, as the bg not puniſh, and. his 


rliament will not obey ; but ir diſcovers at the ſame time, that the nation 
in general thinks the parliament its natural guardian againſt the court, 
e kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over each 


of which is appointed a king's lieutenant · general, a ſuperintendant, who 
ptetty much reſembles the lord-hevitenants in England, but their execu- 


tive powers are far more extenſive. Diſtributive juſtice in France is ad- 


miniſtered by parliaments, chambers of accounts, courts of aid, preſidial 
courts, generalities, elections, and other courts. . The parliaments were 

in number fifteen ; thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bour- 
deaux, Dijon, Aix, Rheims, Pau, Metz, Beſançon, Douay, Perpignan, 


Colmar, and Arras. Several of theſe parliaments, however, are now 
united in one. The parliament of Paris 1s the chief, and takes the lead in 
all national buſineſs. It is divided into ten chambers. The grand cham - 
ber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of peers. The Tournelle Civil, 
judges in all matters of property. above the value of 1000 livres. The 
Tournelle Criminelle, receives and decides appeals from inferior courts in 


' criminal caſes. Beſide theſe three capital chambers, there are five of re- 


er 3 depoſitions of witneſſes, and determining caufes, 


pretty much in the ſame manner as our bills and anſwers in chancery and 
the exchequer. 9 95 . 


As 32 55 INE 4 Ek 5 ft. 3 8 IS > 6-2 5 kh. — 
Ihe next court of judicature in France is the chamber of accounts ; 


where all matters of public finances are examined, treaties of peace and 


| . regiſtered, and the vaſſalages due from the royalfiefs are received- 


e chambers are in number twelve, and held in the cities of Paris, Rou- 


| bs en, ; Dijon, | Nantes, + 5 Montp e lier, : Gren oble, Aix, Tau, Blois, Liſle, 


tee third court of judicature is the court. of aid, where all matters 
that relate to the royal revenue, and the raifing of money, are determined. 


The fourth are the preſidial courts, which are compoſed of judges for 


determining matters in appeal from magiſtrates of little towns and villages. 
The next court are the generalities, who proportion the taxes to be 
raiſed in their diftrias, according to the ſum thet is appointed to be levied. 


They likewiſe take cognifance of maiters relating to the crown lands, and 


certain branches of the” revenue. Theſe courts are in number twenty- 

three, each conſiſting! of twenty three perſons; and they are diſtributed 

over the kingdom for the more convenient diſpatch of buſineſs, © 

_ © Subje to theſe generalitits, ate the courts of elections, which ſettle 
the ſmaller proportions of taxes that are to be paid by pariſhes and infe- 

Fior diſtricts, and how much each individual in the fame is to pay. This 


is done by a collector, "who returns the aſſeſſments to the court of gene- 


lities. Beſides the above courts, the French have intendants of juſtice, 
— and finances, whoſe powers, when properly executed. axe of great 
er vice to the peace of the community. They have likewiſe provoſts, ſe- 
neſcals, bailiffs, and other officers, whom we have no room t6 enumerate. 


After the reader has been told of the excelleney of the climate, and - 


fertility of the foil in France; her numerous manufactures and extenfive 
commerce; her great cities, numerous towns, ſea · ports, rivers and canals; 
the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines and liquors; the formidable armies 
and fleets ſhe has ſent forth, to the terror of Europe; and the natural 
character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaiety 3 be will un- 
doubtedly conclude, that France is the moſt powerful nation, and her peo- 
ple the moſt opulent and happy in Europe. The reverſe, however, ap- 
pears to be the ſtare of that nation at preſent; and we do not find that in 
any ad period they were more rich or 3 %%ͤö;ͤ?F S: 

True it is, that in a country ſo extenſive and fruitful, her government 


finds immenſe reſources in men and money; but, as it the French coun- 


cils were directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, great as they are, by 
a wrong application have proved rhe ruin of the people. The moſt obvi- 

ous cauſes of this national poverty took their rife from the ambition and 
vanity of their kings and courtiers which led them into ſchemes of uni- 


verſal dominion, the aggrandizement of their name, and the enflaving of 

Ehriſtendom, "Their wars, which they ſometimes carried on againſt one 

half of Europe, and in which they were generally unfortunate, led them 
into diffieulties to which the owinary revenues were inadequate; and hence 


| proceeded the Gy demands upon the ſubject, under various pre- 
tenees, in the name of 

methods, mare deſpotie and unwarrantable, ſuch as raifing'and reducing 
the value of money as it ſuited their own purpoſes, national bankrupteies, 


and other grievous oppreſſions, were adopted, which gave the finiſhing * 


blow to public credit, and ſhook the foundations of trade, commerce, and 
induſtry, the fruits of Which no man ebuld call hiö⁷· m. 


- When we conſider the motives of theſe wart, a defire to enſlave aud ren- 


% 


der miſerable the nations around them, that man muſt be de void of hu- 
manity whoſe breaſt is not rſed with indignation upon the bare mention 


OT REI 
Y * 


of the blood that has been ſpilt, the miſeries and deſolations that have net | 


pened, and the numerous places chat hase fallen a ſacrifice ts their amb 


dcn misfortunes have not taught them wiſdom or bumanity ; fo 
_ they thus graſp after foreign conqueſt, their pwn country #xhabj 
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loans, free-gifts, &. -When' theſe failed, other - 
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« conſiderable, efpecially in ſugar, is under proper regulations, preſcribed 


by their councils of commerce. a | 
_—* ConsTiTUTION AND- GOVERNMENT.] The conſtitution of France in 
ſeudal times, was very unfavourable to monarchy ; but the oppreſſions of 
the great land-holders, by degrees, grew ſo irkſome to the ſubjects, that 
they preferred the monarchical to the ariſtocratical government. Ariſtocra- 
ey, however, till ſubſiſted in ſome degree to the beginning of the laſt 
century, chiefly through the neceſſity which the Hugonots or . proteſtants 
were under to have princes of the blood, and men of great quality for 
their leaders; but Richlicu in the time of Lewis XIII. gave it a mortal 
blow; and all the civil diſputes in France fince, have been amoyg great 
men for power and places, and between the kings and their parliaments; . 
diut the latter were ſeldom or never attended with any ſanguinary effects. 
The preſent parliament of France has no analogy-with that of Great 
Britain. It was originally inſtituted to ſerve as a kind of law aſſiſtant to 
- _the aſſembly of the ſtates, which was compoſed of the great peers and 
| landholders of the kingdom; and ever fince it continued to be a law, and 
at laſt. a money court; and the members have had the courage of late to 
claim a kind of a negative power to the royal edits, which they pretend 
c can be of no validity till regiſtered by them, His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
has often tried/to invalidate their acts, and to intimidate their perſons ; but 
deſporic as he is, he bas never ventured to inflict any farther puniſhment - 
than a ſlight baniſhment, or impriſonment, for their moſt provoking acts 
POS ee 8 e 
This ridiculous ſituation between power and privilege, ſhews the iofir- 
mity of the French conſtitution, as the king dares not puniſh, and his 
4 will not obey ; but ir diſcovers at the ſame time, that the nation 
in- general thinks the parliament its natural guardian againſt the court, 

The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over each 
of which is appointed a king's lieutenant · general, a ſuperintendant, who 
pretty much reſembles the lord · lieutenants in England, but their execu- 
tive powers are far more extenfive. Diſtributive juſtice in France is ad- 

| minittered by parliaments, chambers of accounts, courts of aid, prelidial 
courts, generalities, elections, and other courts. . The parliaments gere 
in rhe uh fifteen ; thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bour- 
deaux, Dijon, Aix, Rheims, Pau, Metz, Beſangon, Douay, Perpignan, 
Colmar, and Arras. Several of theſe parliaments, however, are now 
united in one. The parliament of Paris is the chief, and takes the lead in 
all national buſineſs. It is divided into ten chambers. The grand cham- 
ber is appropriated: chiefly for the trial of peers. The Tournelle Civil, 
Judges in all matters of property. above the value of 1000 Hvres. The 
Tournelle Criminelle, receives and decides appeals from inferior courts in 
criminal caſes. Befide theſe three capital chambers, there are five of re · 
queſts, for receiving the depoſitions of witneſſes, and determining caufes, 
Pretty much in the ſame manner as our bills and anſwers in chancery and 
the exchequer. Ma gs i 
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e next court of judicature in France is the chamber of accounts ; 
where all matters of public finances are examined, treaties of peace and 
grants regiſtered, and the vaſlalages due from the royal fiefs are received. 

OY The chambers are in number twelve, and held inthe cities of Paris, Rou- 
en, Pijon, Nantes, Montpelier, Grenoble, Aix, Tau, Blois, Liſle; 


F. N , 


- The third court of judicature is the court of aid, where all matters 
that relate to the royal revenue, and the raifing of money, are determined. 


Tze fourth are the preſidial courts, which are compoſed of judges for. 
determining matters in appeal from magiſtrates of little towas and villages, _ 
The next court are the generalities, who proportion the taxes to be 


raiſed in their diſtricts, according tothe ſum-thyt is appointed to be levied. 


They likewiſe take cognifance of matters relating to the crown lands, and 


certain branches of the revenue. Theſe courts are in number twerty- 
three, each confiſting of twenty-three perſons; and they are diſtributed 
over the kingdom for the more convenient diſpatch of buſineſs. | 

Subject ro theſe generalities, ate the courts” of elections, which ſettle 
the ſmaller proportions of taxes that are to be paid by pariſhes and infe- 
rior diſtricts, and how much each individual in the fame is to pay. This 
is done by a collector, ho returns the aſſeſſments to the court of genera- 


lities. Beſides the above courts, the French have intendants of zuſtice, | 


.. police; and finances, whoſe-powers, when properly executed. axe of great 
vice to the peace of the community. They have likewiſe provoſts, ſe- 
neſcals, bailiffs, and other officers, whom we have no room t6. enumerate, 


After the reader has been told of the excellency of the climate, aud 


fertility of the foil in France; her numerous manufactures and extenſive 
commerce; her great cities, numerous towns, ſea · ports, rivers and canals; 
the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines and liquors; the formidable armies 
and fleets ſhe has ſent forth, to the terror of Europe; and the natural 


character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaiety 3 be will un- 


doubtedly conclude, that France is the moſt powerful nation, and her peo- 
ple the moſt opulent and happy in Europe. The teverſe, however, ap- 
pears to be the ſtare of that nation at preſent; and we do not find that in 
any former period they were more rich or morehappy.  *, 


True it is, that iu a country ſo extenſive and fruitful, her government 
finds immenſe reſources in men and money; but, as if the French coun- | 
cils were directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, great as they are, by 


a wrong application have proved rhe ruin of the people. The moſt obvi- 


dus cauſes of this national poverty took their THe from the ambition ank 
vanity of their kings and courtiers which led them into ſchemes of uni- 
verſul dominion, the aggrandizement of cheir name, and the enſlaving of 

Chriſtendom. Their wars, which they ſometimes carried on againſt one 
half of Europe, and in which they were generally unfortunate, led them 


| into diffieulries to which the oulinary revenues were inadequare 5 and he nce 
procteded the arbitrary demande upon the ſubjedt, under various pre- 


tenees, in the name of loans, free-gifts, '&c, When theſe failed, other 


methods, mare deſpotie and unwarrantable, ſuch as raiſing and reducing 


the value of money as it ſuited their own purpoſes, national bankruptcies, _ 
and other ap: oppreſſions, were adopted, which gare the 1 | 
[ 


blow to public credit, and ſhook the foundations of trade, commerce,” and 
induſtry, the fruits of which no man could call higown. 
Wen we conſider the motives of thieſe wars, a deſire to enſſaue dad ten- 


der miſerable the nations around them, that man muſt be de void of hu- | 
manity whoſe breaſt is not raiſed with indignation upon the bare mention 


y * 


of ens blood that has been ſpilt, the miſerſes and defolations that erky [72a | 


pened, and the numerous places that have fallen a ſacrifice rs their att 


tion. It appears too plain, from their late attack upon Corſica, that heir 


o misfortunes have not taught them wiſdom or humanity ; for while 
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ture of miſery and beggary. Their towns, a very few excepted, make a 
moſt diſmal and ſolitary appearance. The ſhops — mean beyond deſcripꝰ- 
tion; and the paſſengers, who ſaunter through a labyrinth of narrow dirty 
ſtreets, appear to be chiefly compoſed of prieſts and devotees paſſing to or 
from maſs, hair dreſſers, and beggars. That this is the appearance of 
their towns, and many of their cities, we m appeal lo the obſervation 
of any one who has been in that kingdom, Were it puſſible to mention a a 
people more indigent than theſe citizens, we might deſcribe. the farmers | 
and peaſantry, We have in another place mentioned the natural advan- 
tages of France, where the hills are covered with grapes, -and-moſt exten- 
_ five plains produce excellent crops of corn, . rye, and barley, Amidſt this 
. of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exiſt upon the glean 
ngs, and his cattle, which are ſeldom numerous, pick a ſubGllence, in the 
_ fommer months, from the ſkirts of his fields. Here the farmer, meagre, 
diſpirited, and depreſſed, exhibits 3 ſpectacle of indigence hardly credi- 
ble: and to ſee him plowing the ground with a-lean com, aſs, and a goat 
yoked together, excites in an Engliſh trqveller that pity to which human 
nature is entitled. He forgets the country while he feels for the man. 
Many of the taxes and revenues in France are let out for a time to the 
beſt bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed; and theſe harpies, the far - 
mers general, and their underlings, make no ſcruple of fleecing the peo 
ple moſt unmercifully; and the refidue, if any do remain, goes . 
the eravings of a numerous clergy, who in their turn are obliged, as well 
as the laity, to advance the government immenſe ſums under the names of 
teuths and free · gifts, excluſive of which, they are now taxed with a cer» 
— ) ̃ꝗ md“ ß . 
- _Ruvenvss.] It is not eaſy to ſay any thing eertain concerning the te- 
venues of a prince who can command the pufſes of all his ſubjects. In 
176, the whole ſpecie of France, in gold and filver, was computed to be 
about ſeventeen millions ſterling; and though the crown was then doubly 
a bankrupt; being in debt about 100 millions ſterling, or 2000 millions of 


 livres, yet by laying hold of almoſt all the current money in the king 
dom, and by arbitrarily raiſing or lowering tine valye of eee 
1 . time the duke regent of France publiſned a gent ral tate of the pub- 
lie debts, by which it appeared that the king ſcarcely owed, 340 millions of 
eres. This being done by a national robbery, we can form no. idea but 
that of deſpotiſm, of the means by which ſo great a reduction was effected. 
The French court has not fince that time bluſhed-to own, as towards the 
Foncluſion of the former war, and alſo in 1769, that their king was bank- 
rupt; and his miniſters have purſued meaſures pretty much ſimilar to thoſe 
iſed by the regent, to recruit the royal ſiwan ce. 
According to ſome late caleulations, the annual ordinary revenues of 
France amount to above twelve millions ſterling. Their taxes are raiſed, 
by the taille, or land- tax; the tallion, which the nobility are obliged to 
as well as the commons, is only another land-tax; by aids, which we 
| Laſt cuſtoms on merchandiſe: by gabels, which is a tax upon ſalt j by a 
capitation, or 'poll-tax ; by the tenths of eſtates and employments; by 
the ſale of all offices of 4 ice ; by confifcations and forfeitures; and by 
a tenth,” or free-yift-of 'the-clergy, exeluſive of the-annual ſum of twelve 
millions of livres, which that body has of late advanced to the __ 7 
. + © Mitirady and MAE STRENGTH] There is no nation in Europe 
| where the art of war, particularly that part of it relating to gunnery and 
fortification, is better undenſiood than in France. Beſides other methods 
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Britain, ſo frequent were the ca 


dn account of the conduct of the latter in aſpiſting the revolted American 
colonies, it has appeated that the French navy is become more formidable 


j a el 


ſea been generally defeared by the Engliſh. The engagement at La Hogue, 
which happened in 


made. prodigious efforts towards re- eſtabliming his parY's but His 
at 


_ liſts of about 100 ſhips of the line, beſides a-great number of frigates, 


- Fraves and Navarre; and by way of compliment he is clled his Mot 
e TRICE 


 denvglly his ſon's d x % de che crown 
of France, upot condition that the eldeſt ſon of France ſhould be, for ih 
,, / 


biljty ; fourthly, the nobility lately made, or thoſe” made in the pfeſent 


among tte higher nobility ; as are the governors and lieutenants-generdl 
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_diſrepute, being conferred on ärtiſfs, phyſiclans,'magiſtrares'&c. Their 


can enter into the /icond ** of the Holy Ghoſt,” which was founded in 
1579 by Henry III. and is compoſed of a hundred perſons, exclufive of 
| the ſovereign, and conferred only on princes of the blood, and penſohsof 


4 is received into both orders on * of his birth, © Third, er 
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for cultivating it, there is a royal military academy eſtabliſhed purpoſely 
for training up 500 Seng eee at a time, in the ſeveral branches d  * 
this great art. In time of peace the crown of France maintains about 
200,000 men, but at a very ſmall comparative expence, the pay of the 
common men being little more chan two-pence half ny 8 In tine 
wur 400, ooo have been brought into the field; but thoſe that are raiſed 
rom the militis ure very indifferent troops. In che reign of Lewis XIV. 
the French had at one time 100 ſhips of the line, which was almoſt equal 
to the marine force of all Burope belides. The French have, however, at 


695, gave a-blow ro this French. marine whjch Je was 
long before it recovered. The late king Lewis XV. has more than 6nce 


and ſeamen were fo much inferiprto thoſe of England, that he ſeemed dur- 
ing the war of 1756, to have built ſhips of force for the ſervice of Great 
res made by the Engliſh.” However, 


* 


Great Britain and Uhr ach 


after the commencement of hoſtilifies between 


than at any preceding period, their miviſtry having exerted their utmoſt - 
efforts 4e n a N marine. The preſens navy of France con- 


Me,, er in Ag on WH Sr Þ 
ed eden. FFrench king is, fimply,. 


Chriſtian Majeſty, 4 His arms bree fleurs-de-lis, or, in a field azure, 
ſupported by two angels in the habits of Levites, having each of them # 
deer in kl. hand, with the ſame arms, The wette fs Lilia nes lde, 


© -Abovt the year 1349, Hubert, che laſt count of Dauphiny, being acti» 
| 15 ſon's death, annexed that 8 9 u 
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* "Phe French potiliey ate of four kinds 3 firſt, the princes of the dlood's 
ſecondly; dukes and counts, peers of France; thirdly, the ordinary nq- 
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reign. The fir prince of the blood is the wing Who ſtands next to the 
crown after the kings ſons. The knights of the Holy Ghoſt are ranked 


I France there are ſeveral orders; , that of Se. Michae},* iuſi- | 
tuted in 1469 by Louis XI. and though origina 5 compoſed only of 73 
thirty-fix Knights, was afterwards enlarged to à hundred. It is fallen into 


badge is a golden oval medallion, in which is St. Michael r Nog | 
dragon under his feet. Aperſon muſt be a knight of this order betore he 


the higheſt rank. All are to be papiſts, and, except the 14% commander, 
which conſiſt of Cardinals, Prelates, and the officers of the order, areal 
to prove the nobility of their deſcent for above 100 years, The Dauphig 
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<< of St. Louis, which was inſtituted in the year 1693 by Lewis XIV. 
merely for military merit, and is worn by alinoſt every officer, and even 
ſubalterns. As of this arder all muſt be papiſts, Lewis XV. inſtituted the 
order of Military Merit inthe year 1759, in favour of the proteſtant of- 
ficersof foreign regiments in * ſervice of France. In all other reſpects 
the ſtatutes are the ſame with thoſe of the order of St. Lewis. There are 
two Chevaliers Grand Croix, four: of the ſecond claſs, and an unlimited 
number of ordinary knights. The badge of the order is a croſs of eight 
yk enamelled white, on the one fide a ſword in pale, with the” motto, 
 Prowirtute bellica, and on the reverſe a chaplet of laurel within this inſerip- 
tion, Ludovicus XV. inſtituit anno 1759. The order of St. Lazare, re- 
vived by Henry IV. in 1607, and nuited to that of Notre Dame de Mount 
Carmel, hath fallen into diſrepute, — fill continues, and conſiſis of 100 
knights under a Grand Maſter: the badge is acroſs of eight points, in the 
angles rg fleurs-de-lis, with the Virgin Mary and her child Jeſus in the 
*" HisTozr.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
- that of France, and it is particularly intereſting to a Britiſh reader. 
 - This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, or 
Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the Ita- 


© + han ſide of the Alps, was probably peopled from ys bo, which I hey 


. contiguous. Like other European nations, it ſoon 


ame a defirable 


f object to the ambitious Romans; and, after a brave refiſtance,. Was an- 
nexed to their empire by the invincible arms of Julius Cæſar, about 
_ forty-eight years before Chriſt. Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion, of 
the Romans till the downfal of that empire in back . century, When 
it became a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who 
ſubdued, but did not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks them- 


Telves, who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a col: 


Jection of ſeyeral people inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salli, 
who lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the prin- 
| Fiples of e better than their neighbours, Theſe Salii had a 
rule, which the reſt of the Franks are faid to have adopted, and ha 
been by the modern Franks applied to the ſucceſſion. of the throne, ex- 
Fluding all females from the, inheritance ef ſovereignty, and is well 
// oO 
The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and reduc- 
ing the original natives to à ſtate of flavery, parcelled out the lands among 
their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it neceſſary to confirm 
their privileges, allowing them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in their 
_ reſpective governments, untilthey at pat! ye ma an independency, only 
- acknowledging the king as their head. This gave riſe to thoſe nu- 
merous principalities that were formerly in France, and to the ſeveral 
_ parliaments ; for every province became, in its policy and government, 
an epitome of the whole kingdom; and no laws were made, or taxes 
raiſed without the.coneurrence of the grand couticil, confiſting of the 
.clergy and of the nobility, ___ %% ol 
Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diſſolution 
of the Roman empire, the firſt government in France ſeems to have been 
a a kind of mixed monarchy, and the power of their kings extremely 
' circumſcribed and limited by the feudal barons. V 
Ik ue firſt Chriſtian monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, one 
of the beſt· French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began bis reign anno 481 1 
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gave a king to England, in the pe | 
_who ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon king, in the year 1066. This event 
prqved unfortunate and ruinous to France, as it engaged that nation in 
aAlmoſt perpetual wars with England, for whom they were not an equal 
match, 8 their numbers, and the aſſiſtance they received 
- - The rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown in two reſpects: in the firſt place, it car- 
ried of hundreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their le- 
ders, who were almgſt independent of the king: in the next, the kin 
- ſucceeded to the g tes of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad 
But paſſing over the-dark ages of the cruſades, their expeditions tothe 
- Holy Land, and wars with Englapd, which have already been meg. 


.agreeable events during the late reign, . was in a flouriſhin 
Francis I. was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry II. who upon th 
excellent and fortunate prince. He continued the war 
ror of Germany to great e for his own domi 
355 | e 
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gd re the French hiſtory exhibits a ſeries öf great events; and 


we them generally engaged in domeſtic broils or in foreign wars. | 


The firſt race of their kings, prior to Charlemagne, found a cruet ene 


in the Saracens, who then over-ran Europe, and retaliated the - 5 
rities of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. | | 
Charlemagne, king of France, whom we have often. mentioned as the + 

glory of thoſe dark ages, became maſter of Germany, Spain, and part 
-of Italy, and was crowned king of the Romans by the pope; he divided 


his empire by will among his ſons, which proved fatal to his family and 
- poſterity, _ Soon after this, the Normans, à fierce warlike people from 


France, and, about the year 900, obliged the French to--yie 


up Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, who married the 

king's daughter, and was perſuaded to profeſs himſelf a Chtiſtian. This 

laid che foundation of the Norman power in France; which afterwards 
perils of William dike of Nene. 


* 


* 


tioned, we ſhall proceed to that period when the French began to extend 
their influence over Europe; and this brings us to the reign of Francis I. 
contemporary with Henry VIII, of England. This prince, though he 
Was brave to exceſs in his own" perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, 
who till then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior, 
- He: had great abilities and great defects. He was'a candidate for 
the empire of Germany, but loſt the imperial crown: Charles w. 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain, being choſen. Franeis 
made ſome dazzling expeditions againſt Spain, but ſuffered": his © 
mother, of whom he was very fond, to abuſe his power: by which he 8 
diſobliged the conſtable of Bourbon, che greateſt of his ſubjects, Woo 
Joined in a confederacy againſt him with the emperor and Henry VIII. 
of England. In a capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was 
taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, in the year 1524, and obliged to 
agree to diſhonourable ternis, which he never meant to perform, to 
regain his liberty. His non · performance of thoſe conditions vas after- 
wards the ſource of many wars berween him and the emperor; and he 
VVV e „ 2a 
France, at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of dif- 


* 


with the empe- 


3 s 


| Ind was baptized, and introduced Chriſtianity, in the year 496: from 


In the year go 


ra, Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, ravaged the king 
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| groſſed by a prince of the bouſe of 


1 Yernment. ' 7 ny, ki 
e heed + -family; but Wes, quee 


| -It-was not completely execut 


f Feudal powers. they had loſt> The head? of the Proteſtants 


| F R A N C x 
fo well ſerved by the dike of Guife, that tlibugh he loſt the battle 


of 3 vintin, againſt the Spaniards and the Engliſh, he retook Calais 


atter, who never finoe had any footing in France. He mar- 


8 ied his fon, the Dauphin, to Mary ne re of Seots, in hopes of unitin] 


that kingdom to his crown; but in this ſcheme, he, or rather 
Country, was unfortunate, as may be feen in the hiſtory of Scotland. 
He was killed in the year 15 $9, 8r'aQ wee n rr by the 
cs 5 of Montgomeri. 
He was ſucceeded by 'his-ſon Francs IT. II. 7 wenk, fickly, inaftive 
ane and only: thirteen» years of . way power was entire] 
uiſe, uncle to Ska wife, the 
- riful queen of Scotland. This engrofiment- of etrcou 


1 ar e und other great families, to form fe . 


ng of Navarre, was at 
n-mother, the famous 
Catherine of Medicis being. o to take part with the Guiſes, che 


- confederacy, who had adopted the cauſe of Hugenotiſm, was broken in 


"mes when the ſudden death of Francis hap ned, in the year 1560. 
This event took place — oriogs of Con b, mee e the king 


[of Navarre, was under ſentence * 1 for a con the 
court; but the queen - mother. faved him, to 4. 0 of the 
'Guiſes ; s; ſo that the ſole direction of affairs fell jpto her hands, during 


-the minority of her ſecond ſon, Charles TX, Fler regency was à con- 
-tinued ſeries of diſſimulation, treachery,” "and murder. The duke 
f Guiſe, who: was the ſcourge of the Proteſtants, was afſflinated 
by one Poltrot, at the hege of Orleans; and the murderer was unjuſtly 


12 thought to have been inſtigated by the famous Coligni, admiral of 


8 who was th n Hy the head of the Proteſtant po: gn civil 
wars ſucceeded other. At laſt the court pretended nt the 


. -Hugonots a very advanta ce, and a match 'was aded/be- 
[tween Henry, the young king 


Navarre, a Proteſtant, Mop the 12 
Eing's fiſter. The heads the Proteſtants were invited to celebrate 
che nuptials ut Paris, . with the infernal view of butehierin ing them all if 
le, in one night. Bell 6 proved but too ſucceſsful, though 

on St. Bartholomew's day; oe oo | 

I; and it 


king himſelf aſſiſte in the mallnere, in which the admiral 


s ſaidthat about 30,000 Proteſtants were ay rae), at Paris, and in 


other of France; and this brought on a fourth civil War. Tho 
Se was concluded in 371 with the Proteſfants, yet 2 


ei wir "broke 'out the next e When the bloody Oharles 1 IX. died 


without heirs, ' 
His third brother, the dies: of Anjou, bad fome tine before been 
.choſen — of Poland ; and hearing of his brother's death, he with 
Jome difficulty eſcaped to France, here he took quiet poſſeſſion. of chat | 

ero vn, by the name of Henry III. * 
Religion at that time ſupplied to the bre nobility of France the 
could raiſe 


armies of Hugonots. The governors of provinces behaved i in them as 
i they had been independent of the crown; and the parties were ſo 
balanced, that the name of the king alone ' turned the ſcale. 


_ boly league was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at — 
Wead of which was the duke of Guiſe. The proteſtants under the 
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German princes to their aſſiſtance; and a fixth civil war broke out in 
1677 in which the king of Spain took the part of the league, in revenge 

bft the. duke of Alenron declaring himſelf lord of the Netherlands. 1 his 
civil war was finiſhed within the year, by andther ſham peace The 


| king, ever ſince his acceſſion to the crown, had plunged himſelf into a2 
| cCourſe of infamous . debauchery and religious extravagance. He way 
Eh entirely 8 by his e favourites, but he poſſeſſed natural 
| . 


good ſen He began to inſpect that the proſcriptians of the Proteſtants, 
„ And the ſetting . — the king of Navarre, on account 
b of hie religion, which was aimed at by the holy league, was with a 
ö view to place the duke - of Guiſe, the idol of the Roman Catholics, on 
— the thrones to which that duke had ſome di ſtant pretenſions, To ſecure 
7 himlel on the throne, a ſeventh civil war broke out in 1579, and ano- 
4 ther in the year 1585, both of them to the diſadvantage; of the Protef- 
; tante, through the abilities of the duke of Guife. The king thought 
2 him nos ſo dangerous, that after inviting him in a friendly manner to 
" court, both he and his brother the cardinal, were, by his majeſty”s or- 

ders, and in a mauner under his eye, baſely aſſaſſinated in 1388. The 
8 loaguers, upon this, declated- that Henry had forfeited. his crown, and 
e was an enemy to religion. This obliged him to throw himſelf into the 
e arms of the Proteſtants : but while be was befieging Paris, where the 
8 leaguers had their greateſt force, he was in his turn aſſaſſinated by one 
# Clement, a young enthuſiaſtic monk, in 1589. In Henry III. ended 
be the line of Valos. *'- + © 55 | SY oe en ] X 8 
4d The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the diſficulties, on ac», 
y count of his religion, which Henry IV. king of Navarre x, head of * - 

f 


& the houſe of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salie law, had to en- 

TH counter before he mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed by the 

= duke of Main, brother to the late duke of Guiſe; and they drew from 

. his cell the decrepit popiſn cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of. _ 

4 Navarre, to proclaim him king of France. Being ſtrongly ee oy: 

Ute the power of Spain and Rome, all the ee actions performed by 

if Henry, his courage and magnanimity, ſeemed only to make him more 

n illuſtriouſly unfortunate ; for he and his little court were ſometimes with ⸗ 

bh out common neceſſaries. He was, however, perſonally beloved; and 

be no objection lay againſt him but that of his religion, The. leaguers, on 

"% _ - the other hand, fplic among themſelyes; and the French nation in ge- 

* neral, being jealous of the Spaniards,” who availed themſelves of the 

gh | 2 Aire ie ions, Henry, after experiencing a variety of good and 

jed bad fortune, came ſecretly to à reſolution of declaring himſelf a Roman 

4 Catholic. This wðwäas called a meaſure of prudence if not of neceflity,. 

ns. as the king of Spain had offered his daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia 16 

ith 4 jk _—_— France, and would have married ber to the young duke of - 

* In 1594 Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converfin. 

he This complaiſance 3 wonders in his favour; and having with -_ 

viſe great difficulty obtained abſolu ion from the popes all France ſubmitted. 

hs - do hiv authority, and he had only the crown of Spain to contetid with, 

- ſo „ — TIERED 0 * N — — ADNEIY 

| | A fmall kingdom lying upon kr ff "hos, any mountains, of the greateſt par | 

= dien Upper . =, fu predeceflors had been ena Gipoliriied, 42. = 1 
A Anand, king of Spain, about the year 15. 1 
nan ))) VVV OR. 


which he did for ſeveral years with various fortune. In 1598 he pub- 
liſhed the famous edict of Nantes, which ſecured to his old friends the 
Proteſtants the tree exerciſe of their religion; and next year the treaty | 
of Vervins was concluded with Spain. Henry next chaſtiſed the duke 
of Savoy, who had taken advantage of the late troubles in his kingdom; 
and applied himfelf with wonderful attention and ſucceſs (aſſiſted in all 
his undertakings by his miniſter, the great Sully). to cultivate the hap- 
pineſs of his people, by encouraging manufa 


bot filk, the benefit of which France feels at this day. Having re- 
eſtabliſned the e and in a great meaſure, ſecured the happi- 
neſs of his people, he formed connexions with the neighbouring powers 
for redueing the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria; for which purpoſe, 
it is ſaid, he had formed great ſchemes, and collected a formidable army; 
others ſay (for his intention does not clearly appear), that he deſigned to 
have formed Chriſtendom into a great republic, of which France was to 
be the head, and to drive the Turks out of Europe; while others attri - 
bute his preparations to more ignoble motives, that of a criminal { 
for a favourite princeſs, whoſe huſband had carried her for protection 
into the Auſtrian dominions. Whatever may be in theſe conjectures, it 
s certain, that while he was making preparations for the coronation of 
his queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to enter upon his grand ex- 
pedition, he was affaffinated in his coach in the ſtreets of Paris, by ane 
Ravilliac, like Clement, another young enthuſiaſt, in 1610. 
Lewis XIII. fon to Henry IV. deſervedly named the Great, was but 
nine years of uge at the time of his father's death. As he grew up, he 
diſcarded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the fa- 
mous cardinal Richlieu, who put a period, by his reſolute. and bloody 
meaſures, to the remaining liberties of France and to the religious eſta- 
bliſhment of the proteſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though 
. Charles I. of England, who had married the French king's fiſter, made 
.. ſome weak efforts by his flect and arms, to prevent it. This put an end 
to the civil wars, on account of religion, in France. Hiſtorians ſay, that 
in theſe wars above a million of men loſt their lives; that 150,005,000 
livres were fpent in carrying them on; and that nine cities, four hundred 
villages, two thouſand churches, two thouſand monaſteries, and ten thou-+ 
ſand houſes, were burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, during their 'continu- . 
» Richlieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf was next to 
an enthufiaſt for popery, ſuppo the proteſtants of Germany, and 
_ Guſtavus Adolphus, againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and after quelling all 
the rebellions. and confpiracies which had been formed againſt him in 
France, he died ſome months before Lewis XIII. who, in 1643, left his 
| 3 afterwards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. 
During that prince's non-age, the kingdom was torn in pieces under the 
gd winiſtration of his mother Anne of Auſtria, = 5 the factions of the 
_ great, and the divifions between the court and parliament, for the moſt 
_  rrifling cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. The prince of 
- Conde flamed like a blazing ſtar; ſometimes # patriot, ſometimes a cour- 
tier, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated Turenne, 
' who from a proteſlant had turned papiſt. The nation of France was in- 
. volred at once in civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen-mother having 
made choice of cardinal Mazarine for her firſt miniſter, he found means 
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che domeſſic enemies of the court ſo eſſectually among themſelves, that 
when Lewis aſſumed the reins of government in his own hands, he found” 
_ Wimſelf the moſt abſolute monarch that had ever fat upon the throne of 
France. He had the good fortune, on the death of 'Mazarine, to put the 
 domeftic adminiſtration of his affairs into the hands of Colbert, whom I 
have more than once mentioned, 'who formed' new ſyſtems for' the glory; 
dug bars and manufactures of France, all which he carried to a ſurpri- 
To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all Europe. 


Ignorance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis: through the 


former: he was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, und promoted tha 
| Intereſts of his ſubjects only that they might the better anſwer the purpo- 
ſes of his greatneſs: by the latter he embroiled himſelf with all his neigb - 

bours, and wantonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation. ' hy 


his impolitic and unjuſt revocation of the edict of Nantes, in the year 


1685, with the' dragooning the err that followed it, he obliged 
them to take ſhelter in England, Holland, and different parts of Germany, 
where they eſtabliſhed the ſilk manufactures, to the great prejudice of 
their own country. He was ſo blinded by flattery, that he arrogated to 
' himſelf the divine honours paid to the pagan emperors of Rome, He 
made and broke treaties for his conveniency, and ar laſt raiſed againſt him- 
ſelf a confedetacy of almoſt all the other princes of Europe; at the head 
of which was king William III. of my veg He was ſo well ſerved, 
that he made head for ſome years againſt this alliance; but having provo- 
ked the Engliſh by his repeated 1nfidelivies, their arms under the duke of 
Marlborough, and of the Auſtrians, under prince Eugene, rendered the 


utter part of his life as miſerable as the beginning of it was ſplendid. His 


reign, from the year 1702 to 171 1, was: one continued ſeries of defeats 
and calamities ; and he had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken 
from him, which in the former part of his reign, were acquired at the ex- 
' pence of many thouſand lives. Juſt as he was reduced, old as he was, to 
the deſperate reſolution of collecting his people, and dying at their bead, 
he was ſaved by the Engliſh Tory miniſtry deſerting the cauſe, withdraw 


ing from their allies, and concluding the peace of Utrecht, in 1213. He 


| ſurvived his deliverance but two years; for he died on the firſt of Septem- 


king. | 88 JJ Rn es 
A nie partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children might haveinvol= — 


ved France in a civil war, bad not the regency been ſeized upon by the 
duke of Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate prince 
of the blood. We have already ſeen in what manner he diſcharged the 
national debt of France ; but having embroiled himſelf with Spain, the 
bing was declared of age in 1722, and the regent on the fifth of Decem- 
bet 1723, was carried off by an apoplexy, x 
' "The reader is not to imagine that I am to follow the affairs. of France 


| through all the inconſiſtent ſcenes of fighting and treating with the ſeveral | 


powers of Europe, which are to be found ih their reſpective hiſtories. | 
Among the firſt acts of the late king's government, was his nominating his 

preceptor, afterwards cardinal Fleury, to be his firſt miniſter, Though 

bis ſyſtem was entirely pacific, yet the fituatian of affairs in Europe, upo 


| the death of the king of Poland, in 1734, more than once embroiled | 


him with the houfe of Auſtria.” The intention of the French king ,w 


43 p 
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do replace his father in- law, Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland. In ahis 
25 ring. 4 . IE: | „„ o Be 3. 22.5 Hh 4 a e 1 12 . 5 EI $6448 * . 
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ner interpo firion. of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians; but 
x king, ; 


- which was ended by the peace of Fontainbſeau, in 1265 
attending it, { 
— hiſtory of En 


Tbe preſent king; Lewis XVI. ſucceeded 
dis acceſſion, bighly favourable to the general intereſts of the nation, 
u 


_ circumſtances which attended the preſent reigh, was the 


venue. When hoſtilities commenced between pos and Great Britain, 
n conſequence of the aſſiſtance afforded by the former to the revolted Bri- 
tiſh colonies, in America, the people of France were not burtbened with 
new taxes for carrying on the war; but the public revenue was au. are 
ed by his cxconomy, improvements, and reformation that were introduced 
into the inanage ment of the finances. In conſequence of this national 
tecbnomy, the navy of France has alſo been aided iſed to ſo great a height, as 
| to become truly formidable to Great Britain. 
At the beginning of the year 1780, in conſequence of the ye | 
S - Atfions of Mr. Necker, a variety of unneceſlary offices in the houſehold of 
ite king and queen were aboliſhed ; and ſundry other important regulations 
1 1 for the eaſe of the ſubject, and the general benefit of the king- 
dom. He changed the exceſs of diſburſements at leaſt one million ſter. 
ling, of the year 1976, into an exceſs of revenue in the year 1780, to 
the amount of 445,0001, But the meaſures of Mr. Necker were not cal. -· 
culated to procure him friends at court; the vain, the intereſted, and the 
ambitious: naturally became his enemies; and the king appears not ta 
hare poſſeſſed ſufficient firmneſs of mind to ſupport an n and able 
miviſter. He was thereſore diſplaced, and is ſaid to have been particulars 
: Y, 0 by the queen's party, His removal, however pernicious to 
rance, is probably a favourable circumſlance for Great Britain, as na- 
tional ceconomy, and wiſe counſels, muſt naturally render the former a 
„„ oma eng... IE I EO 
Lewis XVI. king of France and Navarre, was born ip 1754, ſucceed - 
ed his grandfather Lewis XV. in 1974, married, 1770, to Maria Anto- 
nierta, fiſter of the emperor of Germany, born in 375 5. Their iſſue are 
Madame Maria Thereſa Charlotte, born on the 19th December 1778; 
Fon 7 ark Joſeph-Xavier-Francis, davphio of France, born October 22, 


: 1 es 3 1 o : : Tha ek | : FF!!! 55 OY 

L . L. Stan. Xavier, - count de Provence, born 1759. F 
. Charles Philip, count@Anots, born 17574 1 © 
. Maria Adclaide'Clotilda Xaveria, born 173989 e ee 


4. Elizabeth Fhilipps Maria Helena, born fe... „ 
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Iſſue of Lewis XV. now living, are, 
1. Maria Adelaide,  ducheſs of Lorrain and Bar, born 152. End 3 
. Victoria Louiſa Marie Thereſa, born 1733 1 1 
3 Sophia Philippina Elizabeth Juſlinis, born 1734. : 

Louiſa Maria, born 1737, Who went into a convent of eue - 
Ae ene, e : | 
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8 provinces, which are FAM by the name of the Ne- 
.. therlands, were formerly „ of Gallia Belgie, and afterwards of 
x circle of Belgium or Burgundy, in the German empire, Cas ob. _ 
tained the general. name 9 12 erlands, Fi- Bes, or Low K 

1 their fituation in reſpect of Germany, _ l 


karzur, SIT VATION, AND BOUNDARIES oy Tx S. vu 
1 Prxovincss. TY. 
Length 366 49 and 54 North lat, 

7 _ Breadth 245] besen ad 7 Ba 18 . 
2 1 are bounded by the coils the on 28 North; 5 
Lorrain and France, South ; and by the Britiſh An. e = 

way ſhall, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat of the 

enteen provinces under two great diviſions: firſt, the Northern which 

contains the ſeven United Provinces, uſually known by the name of Hbr- 
LAND } ſecondly, the Southern, containing the Auſtrian, and French Ne- 

 therlands, The United - Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, eight, viz, 

Holland, Overyflel, Zealand, Friefland, Utrecht, Groningen, Gelder. 
land, and Zutphen; but the two latter forming only one . 

generaliy go by the name of the Seven United Provinces. | 


ne an LXTENT o THE. Vu1tzpD Provinces. | 


Length 150 „ 
N * ot and. ; 54 North lat. „ 


The followin is the Ne 9 account wo meet cans ; 5 
bereite, eee TG ahmed cal o hel . 
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Ain, $EA80nt, 801, AND Facet} Theſe provinces lie appoſite to 

| of THE couyTRY, England, at the diſtahce of 90 
miles, upon the eaſt fide 'of the Engliſh channel, and are only a narrow 
ſlip of low eee land, lying between the mouths of ſeveral great ri- 
vers, and what the induſtry of the inhabitants have gained from the ſea 
by means of dykes, which they have raiſed and ſtill ſupport with inere - 

. dible labour and expence. The air of the United Provinces is therefore 
fi and groſs, until it is purified by chene winter, when the eaſt 
wal uſually ſets in for about four months, and their harbours are frozen 

up. The moiſture of the air cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood to mould, 

more than in any other country, which is the reaſon of their perpetually 
rubbing and ſcouring, and the brightneſs and cleanlineſs in their houſes ſo 
much taken notice of. The ſoil is unſuvoutable to vegetation, but, by 
the induſtry of the inhabitants in making canals, it is rendered fit for pai- 
- Sure, and in many places for tillage. Holland, with all its commercial 
advantages, is not a deſirable country to live in, eſpecially to foreigners: 
Here are no mountains nar riſing grounds, no plantations, purling 
ſtreams, or cataracts. The whole face of the country, when viewed from 
- tower or ſteeple, has the appearance of a continued marſh or bog, drained 
at certain diſtances by innumerable ditches ; and many of the canals, 
which in that country ſerve as high-roads, are in the ſummer months no 
better than offenſive ſtagnated waters. I TRE 
-- Rivens And HarBoOURs.) The rivers are an important conſideration 
tothe United Provinces ; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of the 
largeſt and fineſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheld, and the Vecht. 
There are many ſmall rivers that join theſe, and a prodigious number of 
- ._ canals; but there are few good Karbours ig the ited Provinces ; the 
beſt, are thoſe of Rotterdam, nw ary + und Flufhing ; that of Am- 
| Kerdam, though one of the largeſt and fafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the 

Bo eee of it, over which large veſſels cannot paſs without being light- 

© VecerTABLE AND ANIMAL ro- 1 + The quantity of grain produced 

der tons BY SEA AND LanD. I here is not ſufficient for home con- 

_ fumption ; but by draining their bogs-and marſhes they have many excel- 

lent meadows, which fatten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a vaſt fize ; 


and they make prodigious Lee of the beſt butter and cheeſe in Eu- 
rope. Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, ſome fruit and 
. Iron; but all the pit-coal and timber uſed there, and indeed moſt of the = 
_comforts,. and even the neceſſaries of life, are. i red. They have a 
"2 _ ee , whoſe wool is highly valued ; and their horſes and 
. . horned cattle are of a larger fize than in any other nation in Europe. It is 
ſaid there are ſome wild bears and wolves here. Storks build and hatch on 
their chimnies'; but, m"_ birds of paſſage, they leave the country about 
_ the middle of Auguſt, with their young, and return the February follow- 
ing. Their river-fiſh is much the ſame as ours, but their ſca-fiſh is gene- 
rally larger, ont pengs to their fiſhing. in deeper water. No herrings' 
- , -vifit their coaſts ;; but they have many excellent oyſter-begs about the 
illands of the Texel, producing: very large and well-taſted oyſters. Not- 
— withſtanding all theſe inconvenjencies, the induſtry of the Hollanders 
_ - furniſhes as great a plenty of the neceſlaries and commodities of life, and 
upon as eaſy terms 22 to travellers and ſtrangers) as they are to be met 
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Poul arion, INHABITANTS, Mans} The Seven United Provinces I 
uns, CUSTOMS, AND DIVER$10%5. f are perhaps the beſt peopled of. \ _ 1 
any ſpot of the ſame. extent in- the world. They contain according to bo 
the beſt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and about two mil- 
lions of inhabitants; beſides the twenty five towns, and the people in 
what is called the Lands of the Generality, or conquered. countries and 
towns of other parts of the Netherlands“. The manners, habits, and 
even the minds of the Dutch (for ſo the inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces are called in general) ſeem- to be formed by their fituation, and 
to ariſe from their natural wants. Their country, which is preſerved by 
mounds and dykes, is a perpetual incentive to laboury und the artificial 
drains with which it is every where interſected, muſt be kept in 8 
repair. Even what may be called their natural commodities, their butter i 
and cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant attention to laborious parts of life, 4 
Their principal food they earn out of the ſea by their. herring-fiſheries ; + - 48 
ö ſor they diſpoſe of moſt of their valuable fiſhes to the Engliſh, and other = 
| nations, for the ſake of gain. The air and temperature of their climate 
| | Incline them to phlegmatic, flow diſpoſitions, both of body and mind ; and 9 _ 
1 yet they are iraſcible, eſpecially if heated with liquor. Even their vir - 2 
i tues are owing to their coldneſs, with regard to every object that does not 
b immediately concern their own intereſts ;- for in all other reſpects they are 
: quiet neighbours and peaceable ſubjects. Their attention to the conſtitu- 
1 yon and independeney of their 1 owing to the ſome principle; 
- for they were never known to effect a change of goverument but when they, 


[ thought themſelves on the brink of perdition. „ 
f I e valour of the Dutch becomes warm and active when they find their 
c intereſt at ſtake ; witneſs their ſea wars with England and France. 1heir 
% boors, though flow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair- means: 
e Their ſeamen are plain, blunt, but rough, ſurly, and an ill-mannered ſort 
7 of people, and appear to be inſenfible of public ſpirit, and aſſection for each 
a i op ring. ðõV(? Smctigatewe Den dRITIER 
4 and very ſpati their words. ing t is practi and | 
* _ young of 8 any a lodding upon — 5 — . 
I means of getting money, no are ſo. unſociable. A Dutchman of o/ 
3 rank, when drunk, is guilty of every ſpecies of -brutality, The Dutcck 
1 have alſo been known to exerciſe the moſt dreadful inhumanities for in- 7 
d _ tereſt abroad, where they thought theinſelves free from diſcovery 5 but < 
o they are in e quiet and inoſfenſive in their own country, which ex . 
i | hibits but few inſtances of murder, rapine, or violence. As fo the habi- - = 
bd tual tippling and drinking r upon both ſexes, it is owing in a great 7 
is meaſure to the nature of their ſoil and climate. In general, all appetites | 
on and paſſions ſeem to run lower and cooler here than in moſt other coun- 
ut tries, that of ayarice excepted, Their tempers are not airy enough for _ fl 
We 2 or any unuſual. ſtrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for | 
ne⸗ love; fo that the ſofter paſſions ſeem no natives of this country ; and 
: 2E ; — — n 77 5 — W —ſ ..— : — INES — 
. * Monſ. de Wit, at the of this 'y, < the of H = 
1 at 2,500,000, but Mr Templeman FFC 7 | 
| portion to the popu ouſneſs of England, is more than fix to one, conſidering the extene 
net. vol the country. Holland is alſo reckoned to have as. many ſouls as the other fix pro- 
_ vinces, which if true the people of the ſeven provinces with their appendages mult be 
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love itſelf is little better than a meehanical aſſection, arifing from intereſt, 
. cqnyenency, or habit; it is talked of ſometimes among the young men, 
but as a thing they have heard of rather than felt, and as à diſcourſe that 
* becomes them rather than uffects the... 
In whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Dutch 
are certainly the moſt expert of any people; as to the knowledge of ac- 
.quiring wealth, they unite the no leſs necefſiry ſcience of preſerving it. It 
Ka kind of general rule for every man to ſpend leſs than bis income, be 
that What it will; nor does it often enter into the heads of this fagacious 
people, that the common courſe of expence ſhould equal the revenue; and 
When this happens, they think at leaſt they have lived that year to no pur - 
poſe ; and the report of it uſed to diſcredit # man among them, as much 
28 any vicious or prodigal extravagance does in other countries. But this 
rigid frugality is nor fo univerſal among the Dutch as it was formerly; for 
a greater degree of luxury and extravagance has been introduced among 
- - them, as well as the othef nations of Europe. Gaming is likewiſe. prac- 
tied by many of their faſhionable ladies, and ſome of them diſcover more 
-  - Propenſity to gallantry than was known here in former times. No country 
can vie with Holland in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if 2 3 


tions are let in, and they become in à few hours inacceſſible. From that 
1 gality an& perſeverance by which they have been ſo much characteriſed, 
they were enabled, though labouring under the greateſt difficulties, not 
only to throw-off the Spaniſh'yoke, hut to attack that powerful nation in 
the moſt tender parts, by ſerzing her rich galleons, and forming new 
eſtabliſhments in Africa, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, at the expence of 


* 


Spain, and thereby becoming, from à deſpicable province, a moſt 


7 


ful and formidable enemy. Equally wonderful Was the riſe of their mili- 

— tary and marine effabliſhments, e during their celebrated con- 
tention with' Lewis XIV. and Charles II. of England, not leſs than 

1 50,000 men, and upwards of 80 ſhips of the line. But a ſpirit of fru- 
Bality being now leſs univerſal among them, the rich traders and mecha- 
nies begin to GO to the luxuries of Engliſh- and French dreſſing 
and living; and their ng" and high magiſtrates, who have retired from 


furniture, and equipages. . | 


Tue diverfions of the Dutch differ not much from . thoſe of the Eng- 
Hh, who ſeemed to have borrowed from them rhe neatneſs of their drink- 

 Ing-boorks, ſkittle and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, which 
ſorm the amuſements of the-middling ranks, not to mention their hand - 
organs, and other muſical inventions. They are the beſt Katers 2 | 

„ 19 5 „ e 0 the 
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Finiſm ; none but Preſbytk 
| rument, ercepting the * army 3 yet all religz s and ſects are —_— IT 


 Taſhon ſpeak Englit an 8 
Fader, die in de hemelin zyn wen naam wworde- gehey! :o bt + u honi * 5 
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An It is amazing to ſee the crowds if a hard froſt wo 
the ice, and the great dexterity both of men and omen! in darting muy 


* r flying; with inconceivable velocity. 


Da ass.] Their dreſs formerly was noted for the large breeches of che 
men ; and the 756. plain mobs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities = 
br 288 3 ar 6 added to the Sunn thickneſs —f bag in nay 'of 

rſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. eſe dre ſſes now 
preval: only 3 5 rhe 9 103 and more eee amongſt we 
ring peo 


| Ay "The eſtabliſhed celigion here is the Preſbyterian and Cal. 
SHians are admitted into any office or poſt in the 


1 their reſpective meetings or aſſemblie for public worſhip 
which the "Papi ai and Jews afc 1 8 numerous. Aud, indeed, i J 
try may be conſidered as a ſttiking nſtance of the benefits ariſing to @ na- 


tion from univerſal toleration. As coy man is allowed to worſhip Go 


according to the dictates af his own conſcience, perſons of the moſt oppo- 5 


ite opimions live together in the greateſt harmony and peace. No man in 1 
chis republic = Av — to co E 
bis religious p les, nor any hopes, by 3 his religi 


ain of being oppreſſed 5 4 | 


form a party, 42 to break in upon the gorernment; and therefore, in Hot- : 
d, men live together as citiaens of the world; their differences in opi- 
nion make none in affection, and they are afſocizted rogether by the come _ 
mon ties of humanity and bonds of peace, under the protection of = 35 
laws of the ftate, with equal encouragement , ro. arts and ne yu an 
equal freedom of ſpeculation and enquiry. ' „ 
Langues, ] The natural language of the — is Low | 
Dutch, which is à corrupted dialect of the German; but the people of 
Fe The Lord's Prayer runs thus: ON 


ra ; wwe wille geſthiede gelyck in den hempl ao 25 An arden, ans 
icks broot geef ons _ ende wergeeft onfe febulden g ge Ly ook v vergeben 


E 0 ende en laas one neit in verfoer kingemacr-wvertef on wan - # 


en. Amen. 
Lyanwing AND LEARNED MEN} Eraſmus and Groiius, who were 


both natives of this country, ftand at the head almoſt of learning aſelf, as 


Boerhaave does of medicine. Haerlem diſputes the i invention of printi 


with the Germans, and the magiſtrates keep two copies of A book intitle 
_ Opeculum. Salvationis, printed by Koſter in 1440; and the moſt elegant 
editions of the clafſics came from the Duteh pr efles of Amſterdam Rot- 


terdam, Vrrecht, Leyden, and other towns, be Dutch have encelled 


in controverſial divinity, which inſinuated itſelf ſo much into the ſtare, 


that before principles of univerſal tolcration prevailed, it had almoſt _ 
proved fatal to the government; witneſs the violent diſputes about Ar- 
minianifm, free-will, predeſtinaxion; and the like. Beſides Boerhaave, 


: they have produced excellent writers in all branches of medicine. -Grevius 


8 ſtand at the head of their numerous commentators upon the 


5 cs. Nothing is more common than their Latin poems and epigrams;z 
and later — 5 bave produced a Van Haaren, who is pollefſed of ſome 


PRO abilities, and about the year: 1747 publiſhed ems in favour-of 
iberty, which were admired as rarities,: chiefly becay 6 their author was 
# 165.6 re In th 5 W NRE: of Wee the Dutch publica- 


RW 


tions are mechanical, and ariſe chiefly from their employment in nis 
NIVERSITIES.] Theſe are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, I : 

+. The unive Ao m, which was founded in 17e, is the largeſt 

and maſt NC in all the United Netherlands. ok — 


* 


of the 2 2 | 
ation of the ſtudents, on the eaſt fide of the city juſt without the gate, id a 
beautiful mall, —_—_— of ſeven ſtraight walks, two thouſand paces in 
length, regularly plante 
There are abundance of youth, of the principal nobility and gentry, 
from moſt countries in Europe, at theſe ſeminarics of literature: and a 
every one may live as he pleaſes, without being obliged to be profuſe K 
| his expences, or ſo much as quitting. his night gown for weeks or months 
together, foreigners of all ranks and conditions are to be ſeen here. The 
force of example is ſtrikingly exhibited at theſe univerſities: for fruga- 
yo A in expence, order, a corhpoſed behaviour, attention to ſtudy, and 
85 uity in all things, being the characteriſtics of the natives, ſtrangers 
who continue among them, ſoon adopt their manners and forms of liv- 
ing. And though the ſtudents live.as they pleaſe, and ſtudy as much or 
28 linie as they think fit, yet they are in general remarkable for their ſo- 
briety and good manners, and the aſſiduity and ſucceſs with which they 
apply themfelves to their ſtudies. No oaths are impoſed, nor any teli- 
| + gious teſts; ſo that Roman catholic parents, and even Jews, ſend their 
children here, with as little ſcruple as proteſtantte. e 
___ AnTIQUy1TIES AND CURIOSLTIES, g The prodigious dykes, ſome 
+ NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL» {of which are faid to be ſeventeen 
ells in thickneſs ; mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to pre- 
ſerve their country from thoſe dreadful inundations by which it formerly 
- + ſuffered ſo much, are ſtupendous, and hardly to be equalled. A ſtone 
- quarry near Maeſtricht, under a. hill, is worked into a kind of ſubterra- 
neous palace, ſupported by OO twenty feet wy 5 The ſtadthouſe of 
Amſterdam is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the world: it 
ſtands upon 13,659 ee driven into the ground; and the inſide is 
equally convenient and magnificent. Several muſeums, containing an: 
tiqquities and curiofities, artificial and natural, are to be found in Hofland 
and the other provinces, particularly in the ee of Leyden; ſuch 
as the'effigies of a peaſant of Ruſſia, who ſwallowed a knife ten inches 
in length, and is ſaid to have lived eight years after it was cut out of his 
ſtomach: but the truth of this ſeems to be doubtful. A ſhirt made of 
the eptrails of a man, Two Egyptian mummies, being the bodies of 
E 4 princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles and tendons of the hu- 
y curiouſly ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vander Weill. 
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R .Cirans,. Towns, AnD OTHER EDIFICES, ]. Amſterdam, Which is 
. KF is thoughtto contain 26) 000; ple, and to be, next to London, the 
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/ 
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- the grandeur of its public works, are almoſt beyond deſcription. In N 
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Che upper part ef Gelderland is ſubject to Pruffia, and the capital city 

Gelder. - FI TT, JL 0 e nn 7, 
'. INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND [ The uſual way of Nalin : 
7 The Ne by co⸗ 
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pence into various parts of 33 and the Auſtrian and French Ne- 
nto two different apartments, called 
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8 hieb, t . of theix eatiats, gives them advintages beyond Alete | a 


nations. The United Provinces are the grand eee, of Europe; and 
$ may be purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in the 1 of 
where they grow. The Eaſt India company haye had the monopoly 
fine ſpices for more than a hundred years, and till che late war with 2 
land, was extremely opulenc and powerful. Their capital N in I 
which is ſad 10 Ah 7 1 1 = pts opus nec, and 
merce, all the cities of Aha. the viceroys reater ſpl Wies. 
dor than he . * RO: of 4 0 0 objec in Batavi 
oyrledge any ence on the woher country. Th 
nary other ſettlements in pd bo ot 1 5 more pleaſant, healthi 
L! wk on the . N the grand rendezyous of 
| Ho Dip pa BY Layer ward or. homeward bound, When Lewis 
Jay . invaded Hollan wth an army of 80,900 ons the Dutch mas | 
Flr to ſhip them 8 off ja, ee ſettlements in India; | 
| was theiraverſion to che trench go 5 10 to mention th 
. and whale Cr which they have be off f from the nati 
propre tors, they ae. at home 7 numberleſs branches of trade 4 15 
43 robac ae, elſt⸗ ward, finely refined ſalt; 
: nll 8 arch eir gr improvement of, the raw line 
b þ + nr their hemp, ,and Ane paper N 6 
5 Loo 3 damals; their fayy- 5 . cunber,, £ e 
ping or ee ole ie ſe e their regt fi 
vaſt Tall wollen, cotton, and 8 Ke por * 125 
uantity Oin 0 eir 
ugg N nde dan their Ealt India trade ; and Ae 
bo . frugality. It is {as ve Goode, bly "whale 
their commerce, navigation, — 
flouriſhing ſtate now as 3 were in the beginn 99 apy — 7. Wy | 
whether the riches and Juxury at; 8 haye not 7 e 
Tal induſtry of the A FW dane bath, greatly 1 
fince the rupture with rg 
PunLic 2 e *% G . the my is the Faſt 
India, incorporated in 1602, a e formerly; the Ws th; acquire red im- 
menſe wealth, having divi 1 £09 per cent. and ſometimes fixty, 
the year. 1660; at preſent the vidends are much reduced; but in. 7 


4 


and. twenty-four . . e proprietors on an Average, ny) year 
| with another, divi ed ſomewhat above twenty -fquy | r cent. So late ns 
the year 1760, they divided fifteen. per cent. but 2 Weſt 7295 
company, the ſame. year, divided no more than two 5 oy Sn 
This company was 1 bee in 1621. The bank 3 T 
| tho a 8 et Anke ck api my a exalln deci 
is ir Wi contain tl teſt t eithe 
real or — 4 that is 3 gp where in the world. What ma 4 
ſeem a paradox 1s, that this bank is ſo far from paying any intereſt,” that 
the money in it is worth ſomewhat more than the current caſh is, j in 
= . payments. Mr. Anderſon ſuppoſes, that the caſh, bullion, 
rey jewels. in this on, - 7 are kept in the yaults of the 
2 Amount in 4hirty-fix (though others iy only to thirty) 
T. 1 
5 * AND GOVERNMENT. ] This is a very intricate arti- 
«ey ng * . Fe * in a common cot PET 
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© garchy than a commonwealth ; for the bulk of the people are not ſuffer- 2 
ed to Lore the leaſt ſnars in any he the government, not eren inthe 
1 | | . | ws | g | * 1 | | * FD | ch O * 
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yet canh 8 has an internal government or conſtitution ladependent 
+ the others 


; this government is called the Hates of thut province; 
and the delegates from them form the fates general, in whom the ſove- 
reignty of the whole confederacy is veſted ; but though a province ſhould 
ſend two, or more delegates, yet ſuch province has no more than one 
voice in every, reſolution ; and before that reſolution can have the force 
of a law, it. muſt be approved. of by. every province, and by every city 
and republic in that province. This formality, in times of great danger 


and emergency, has been ſet aſide, Every reſolution of the ſtates of a 


particular province muſt be carried unanimouſly. . \.. _ | . 
The council of flate conliſts likewiſe of deputies ſrom the ſeveral pro- 
vinces : but its conſtitution is different from that of the ſtates-general : 


Is is compoſed of twelve perſons, whereof Gelderland ſends two; Hol- 


land, three : Zealand, two; Utrecht, tuo; Friefland, one; Overyſſel, 


done; and Groningen, one, Theſe deputies, however, do not vote pros 5 
A 


vincially, but perſonally, Their buſineſs is to prepare eſtimates, 
— 2 and means for raiting the revenue, as well as other matters that are 
to be laid before the ſtates general, The ſtates of the provinces are ſti- 


| Jed « Noble and Mighty Lords,” but thoſe of Holland, Noble and 


.Moft dilighey Lords,” and the ſtates - general, High and Mighty Lords,” 
or, + The "Lords the States General of the United Netherlands; or, 
« Their High Mightineſſes. Subordinate to theſe two bodies, is the 
chamber of accounts, which is. likewiſe compoſed of provincial depu- 


| ties, who audit all public actounts, The admiralty forms a- ſeparate 
| board, and the executive part af it is commited to five colleges in thu 


three maritime provinces of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland, In Hol- 
land, the people have nothing to do either in chufing their repreſenta- 


tives or their magiſtrates. - In Amſterdam,” which takes the lead in all 


public deliberations, the magiſtracy is ladged in thirty-ſix ſenators, who 


are choſen for life ; and every vacancy among them is filled up by the 


ſurvivors. The.ſame ſenate alſo elects the deputies to repreſent tho ci · 


dies in the province of Holland, 


I have mentioned the above particulars, beoauſe, without a knows 
edge of them, it is impoſſible to underſtand the hiſtory of the 


preſentatives of the family of Orange. This office in a manner-ſuper+- 


the ſtares of every province; and ſuch is his power and influence, that 
he can change the ies, magiſtrates, and officers, in every province 


- 


and 
neral, he has no voice in it; in ſhort, though he has not the ti- 


% 


beſides evenue he derives from the ſtadtholderſhip, he 
has r- ee e and large eſtates of his own. The preſent fladt- 
holder is William V. prince of Orange aud Naſſau, ſon of the-late-ſtadt» 


tle, he, bas more real power and authority than ſome. kings; for 
2 


holder William Charles, who married Anne, princeſs wyal of Great 2 


Britain, and died in 178. 
Though Holland is a 

of the popular kind; nor 
which might at firſt view be apprehen It is, indeed, rather an oli. 
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' Provinces, from the death of king William to the year 1747, 
| when the ſtadtholderſhip was made hereditary in the male and female re- 


the conſtitution already deſaribed. The ſtadtholder is prefident of 


city. i + wy he has the moulding of the aſſembly of the itates-ge» | 
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| © at Utrecht, where they tranſact their buſineſs. The no- 
e / „„ 5 F f 
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choice of the deputies. It may alſo be obſerved; that ve 1 perſons 
in this ſtate dare ſpeak their real ſentiments freely ; ; and they are gene- 
rally educated in principles ſo extremely cautious, that they canuot re- 
E 7" them when they enter more into public life 
ith reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every 
2 ince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal 
from the petty and county courts ; and it is faid that juſtice is no 
where diſtributed with more impartiality. | 
'#VEs.] The government of the Vnited Provinces proportion 
their kuxes according to the abilities of each ince or city. "Thoſe 
taxes confiſt of an almoſt general exciſe, a a tax, poll-tax, and hearth- 
money; ſo that the public revenue amounts annually to about two mil- 
Hons and a half ſterling. The province of Holland þ pays nearly half of 
this revenue. The following is the rate at which each of the Seven 
13 Provinces is ſaid to contribute toward the public EXPENCE 3 5 


0 every million of ducats the n of 
Holland e 5 4 F 420,000 | 
 Friefland „VVV 

Bus Utrecht + ie - "7 e / . | 85,030. x1 

+. _ Groningen es = j)%%CCͥͥͤò , ied 
%% ᷣ ᷣ VV eee ö 


|  Overyſſl TT | 

of the 420,000 ac ale pay th as Provizee of Holland, — city Sr 
PE furnifhes upwards of 320,000, The taxes in theſe provinces 
are ſo heavy, and ſo many, that i is not without reaſon a certain author 


aſſerts, that the only thing which has * taxation there, is the air 


they breathe. But for the encouragement of trade, the duties on goods and 
merchandiſe are exccedingly low. Holland, before the breach with 


England, was in a very riſhing condition, and, at this very time, 


chey lend large ſums to moſt of the powers in Europe. The immenſe 


ſums in the Britiſh funds have given reaſon for ſome people to imagine 
that Holland Iabours under heavy debts ; but be chief reaſon i is, the 
ſtates only pay two and a half per cent, intereſt for money: 


I MiLITASY a»D MARINE STRENGTH] The number of land ſhoes 
in the United Provinces in time of commonly amount to about 


_ forty thouſand : twenty-five thouſand of whom ſerve in garriſons ; many 
of them are '*cvts and Swiſs z and, in time of war, they hire whole re. 
iments of Germans. The thief command of the arm is veſted in the 
itadcholder, under whom is the field-marſhal general. cy marine force 
of the United Provinces uſed to be very great, and they formerly fitted 
out very formidable fleets : but their navy has of late been much neg- 


lected. Their late war with Great Britain obliged them to increaſe i ＋ 5 


and they have great reſources for that purpoſe. According to the 1 
accounts, their navy conhits of one 76 gun, three of 70, four 
12 five of 60, cight of <6, four of 50, hn of 24 nine of 40, and 
ten of 36, befides veſſels of inferior force. But he have many ſhips 
. and 


upon the flocks, and their fleet will probably- -be muc 


in future he kept in better order. ; 

Oz ver or TevrovIC KNIGHTS] This was one of the molt p 
ful as well as ancient orders in Europe, now divided into two e | 
© the firſt for Papiſts, and the ſecond branch for Proteſtants. This branch 


„* 
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wies of ee, ir * « ſbn to be a knight) e oe menen. 
the regiſter, and e ſum of money to the uſe © r main. 
tained by the — e candidate ſucceeds in Label he brin2s 
MM with him p er, an hobilicy for four generations on the father's and 
f mother“ The engen is a 1 pattie, enamelled white, ſurmount- 
. ed with another, black; above the croſs is a ball twilled white and | 
black, It is worn ent to a broad black watered riband, which is 


8 


ee. e e 1 fame croſs is embroidered on the left breaſt 
eu 
e e L the geren United provinces, or the 


N are, 8 055 a lion, gules, holding with one puw a gut: 
— 4 5 wich the othsr a bundle of + ſeven arrows cloſe bound together, 


| In allufion to the ſeyen confederate provinces, " the following momo 


Concordia res parve creſcunt. | „ 
Hisros v See 22 Netherlands, 7 i 
+ - Willlam r e e and Naſſau, Hereditary Stadtholder 
Captdin-Gearral and * "ihe Seven United Provinces, was 


in 1748, married in 1767 the 79 5 Frederica of Pruſſia, born 1799 
Their children are, Frederica Louiſa, born 15750—William Frederic, 
Hereditary Prince, born 1772—William George, born 1774-——The 

| Stadrholder hath one iter, ithelmina Carblina, born 743. na mort 
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+; { | Levgeb 209] eee 49 and 52 22 
Breadth 200 2 and 7 —ä— 
 _ Bounvarts4s.] TYOUNDED by the United Provinces on the Se ; 

B. oh and und by dete b- 'Lorrain, Kandy, ad | 
and Ficardy, in 1 South ; r part of . | 
As this codntry . to 158 GfErent powers, the 2 8 

French, and Dutch, we ſhall be more particularin n 
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"- Chief. Towns, ++ Ba 


Tas & Liſte W. of 2 3 
I *F Dunkirk, on the coi aden, DRY 
the th Re Es CEE ALS oa 

 f JMardike, W. of Dunkirk © ES: 

2 - St. Amand, N. of now" PE 

EE i Gravelin, 8 of Can. II 
"Rig dike!” AND. PRO ver.] The air of Brabant, 2nd, upon 3 
| & Flanders, 15 bad; e in the interior Haine is more bealthful, and the 

ſeaſons more. ſerted, both in winter and ſummer, than they are in Eng · 
land. The aud its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. 
They Wn 3 of paſture; and Flanders itfelf has been reckon! 
the granary of France and Germany, and ſometimes of England. 
moſt barren' parts for corn rear far more profitable crops. 
| here cultivated to great. perfection. Upon, the hols, th: : 
+ therlands, by the culture, commerce, and induſtry of the Taha 

merly the Rene and moſt brautiful pee a Fufape, y 

Wes va 52g of its F the 7 — aud | "** 
the, plea Tantneſy o s roads and villages, or the. fertility of its land. A \ 

| has tallen off in later times, it is owing. rtly to the > th fr its go. | 

oY verument, but .chiefly to its yicinicy.to England and Holland but it is 

* mill a moſt deficable and agreeable 7 There are few or no moun« 

mins in the Neiberlands; Flanders is country, . a üngle hiſt 
in i —5 aro e reſt 2 the 1 ee een of little bills and 

80 va ies W incloſed grounds, and e ampain r 

ae "Rivans axd anat. The chief rivers, are the Macſe, Sabre, E- 
0 Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheld, Lie, Sep, 

. Dender. The Fare S n 0 of Bruflele, Ghee, 

nd 8 
i Marl and MINERALS] Mir ics of iron, "copper, lend, and beim 5 

* Bone, are found in Luxembur ty and Limbu burg, as are ſome marble | 

quarries ; and iu the province o there are coal · pits, and a f 

ef bituminous fat earth 4 —.5 Ls fuel; with plenty of fofſile nitre. 
INHABITANTS, POPULATION. An- The Flen (for-ſo, the 

KERS, CUSTOMS, AND. N > inbabitants of F E295 

Auſtrian Low Countries are rally thought to be a heavy, 

blunt, Bon people; but their | ng are ſomewhat indelicate. Pon. 

metly they were known to fight det e in defence of their country 5 

preſent they make no great figure, Auſtrian Netherlands are W. 

may ie RE x4 pulous ; but authors #7 hp as m their pumbers.. Perbaps we. | 

fix t em 


at a medium at a;millo a half. The 2 25 
of 100 20Us- bas OY pn, Th Their * ren 7 
ure IT ame with. thoſ e of the ꝓe {at uring countries,” 
RES AND LANGUAGE.] The debe ge e b. of French e e 1 
mere Feb men and women in both theſe particulars, Fleming on 
the frontiers of Holland dreſs like the Duteh boorz, and their lang ——— | 
the oe gag detter ſort of the people {peak French, and dre in 5 
RrLie son,] The eſtabliſhed: religion here is. the Roman cena, 5 
| bit Proteſtants, and other ſeQts,..are not molelted, oy 
9 AxCyRISHOPRICS AN e The archbi 
bray, Malines or Mechlin: biſhoprics, Nog 
Areas, Y d R 
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8 coy, except in Holland. 
A 


| . medals of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius 


| of the gy continent, is 


F 
bo, 


Z 


LANs, LEARNED : ona! The ſociety of Nis formerly pro- 
AND ARTISTS... duced the molt learned men in the Au- 
ſtria L. 0 r in, 12 hich they had many comfortable ſettlements. . 


1 bt f theology, 570 civil and canon law, Latin poems and plays, 
eir chief productions. Strada is an elegaiit hiſtorian and poet. 


The Flemish pajnters and ſculptors bave prot merit, and form a ſchool by 


ben r, e works gf Rubens and Vandyke cannot be ſufficient! 
admired. Fiamingo, or the Flemings models for heads, particularly thoſe 
of children, Have never yet been ee and the Flem nings f mene 
roſſed rapeſtry weavi themſelves. 
* UnivensrT1ts.] Lqurain Douay, Tournay, und St, Oiner."' The 
Arlt was founded jn rs by John IV. 2 of Brabant, and enjoys great 
| es. By a grant of po 25 Sixtus I By univerfity 4 the privi- -. 
of preſenting to all the A in the N echerlands, | which ent they 


NYIQ A irs and cvnonmIEE, 4 Some Roman moriuments # 
90% b AND Arier. \ temples and other ogg ob 4M 
the 


| to be found in theſe provinces, Many N bells, churches an 


fake,” ancient *and modern, are alſo found here; 3 and the ma gniicent old 
3 'every Kind, ſeen through all their cities, give. . of their 
mer grandeur. In 1607, ſome labourers found 1600 14 coins, and 

cr us. n ö 

eis. ] This article has employed ſeveral volumes publiſhed 
different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian N . were far 
more flouriſhing than now. © "The, walls of Ghent, formerly the capital « of 
Flanders, and gelebrated for its finen and woollen manufaCtures, contain 


tte Eirevit of ten miles; but now unoccupied, and great part of it in a 


manner a void Bruges, formerly ſo noted for its trade and manufactures, 


Dutt ubove all for irs fine canals, is now dwindled to an inconſiderable place. 


Offend is a tolerably convenient harbour for traders; and ſoon after the 


Aute rupture betacen Great Britain and Holland, became more opulent 


und popolous. In 178 1 it was viſited py the emperor, who granted to it 
apany' privileges and- franchiſes, and” 2. free exerciſe E ſtant 


religion. As to Ypres; it is on a ffrong garriſon town, 1 he ſame 


we de ſaid of Char and Namur: 

vainz the capital o of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its flouriſhing 
85 . and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens, walks, 
and arbours. Broficls retains ſqmewhat of lis ancient manufactures; 
nunc being the reſidence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Ne- 
_ chertands, it 18 2 populous, lively ix & 9:11 Antwerp, once the go rium 
reduced to be a tape ney 
with the houſes of ſore bankers, jeweller 3 

2 joiding. ' One ofthe. firſt-exploits of the Datch, ſoon * they threw of 
7 Ts -Spaniſh- roke; was to ruin at once the commerce of 8 by 
Sling veſſeſs, londed with- ſtone, in the mouth of the Scheldt; thus 
ſhutting up the eptrance of that river to 5 of 4 rt This was 
the more cruel, as the people of n their friends and 
| fellow: ſufferers in the ;cauſe of 3 burk they foreſaw that the proſe: 
ry of their own commerce was at ſtake. 
It may be obſerved here, that ev 


25 8 is a tle or 


4H whateas f, and that there 50 mor towns in the 8 . 
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of the Engliſh and Dutch; theſe towns are conſiderably diminiſhed in ſize; 
and whole ſtreets, particularly in Antwerp, are in appearance -uninha- 
bited. In the Netherlands, proviſions are extremely good and cheap. A 
ſtranger may dine in Bruſſels, on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat, for leſs 
than a ſhilling Engliſh. Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable, and delightful 
in this luxurious country. The roads are generally a broad cauſeway, and 
tun for ſome miles in a ſtraight line, till they terminate wh the view of 
ſome noble buildings. At Caſſel, in the French. Netherlands, may be 


ſeen thirty-two towns, itſelf being on à hill. „ 
+ COMMERCE AND MANUFACTUREs-] The chief manufactures of the 
French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and laces; in 
+ Which, notwithſtanding the boaſted improvements of their neighbours; . 
they are yet unrivalled ; particularly in that ſpecies:called'cambiacs, from 
Cambray, the chief place of its manufacture Theſe manufactures foriir 
- the pri pal article of their commerce. 1 Or {81844 68. ©... 325, (14> - 
____ + COnSTETUTION AND GOVERNMENT} iT beAuſtrian-Netherlands are 
till conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the achducal houſe, 
as being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſummoning prince. K 
This eitele contributes its ſhare to the apt gr theempire, and ſends , © 
an envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judicatories of the empire. 
It is under a governor-general, appointed by the court of Vienna, who, 
was his ſerene bighneſs prinee Charles of Lorrain, brother to the 
late, and uncle to the preſent emperor... Tha face of an aſſembly, on 
parliament, for each province, is ſtill kept up, and. conſiſts of the clergy, 


claims particular privileges, but they are of very little eſſect; 1! go- - | : 


77 _ ſeldom we never N ny on will of 3 | 
Every province has a particular governor, ſubject to the regents and 
e — here decided — nt to the civil and canon lx. 
Revenues.) Theſe riſe. ſrom the demeſne lands and cuſtom ; bat ” 
much is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders nom reduced, that they arefaid 
not to defray the expence of their gamen: but hy he late reduction: . = 
| of the garriſons, this js now altered. I be French Netherlands bring iv If 
n rable revenue to the crown. ic, 1/274} Fern r Nee eee 
_ Mutivrary STRENGTH] The troops, maintained bere hy the emperor 
are chiefly employed in the frontier gurt o Though, by the barriem 
treaty, the. Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three, fſthꝭ of thoſe: gur“ 
tiſons, and the Dutch two yer bath of them wert miſerably deſeient in 
their quotas, the whole requiring ac lonT zo, ooo men, and in time of wan 4 
above 10,000 more. But.the-preſent.emperor hath demoliſhed: the forti- 
| kications'of moſt of the places, and rendered the garriſons uſeſe . 


j 


* 


Ants. ] The arms of Flanders are, or, a lion ſable, langued galess/ + 
„ Hisros v.] The ſeventeen- provinees, and that part of Germany, 
which lies weſt of the Rhine, was called Belgien Gallia by the Remase 
+ About century before the Chriſtian æra, the Batim removed from Heſſe, 

- » the marſhy country bounded by the Rhine zud the Maeſe, The, 
+ gave the name of Batavia to their new country. OGenetous and brave,! 
the Batavians were treated by the Romans wih great reſpech being 
exempted from tribute, governed by their on laws, and obliged only to 
perform military ſerrices. Upon the decline of that empire, the Geh, 
and other northern people, poſſeſſed themſelves. of theſe pros inces firit, as: 
they paſſed through them in i heir ay to | | 

manempire z and afterwards being e 
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| of which were defpotic- . their own deminions: Mats wia and Mu- 


- e and atterwards they were acknowledged to be | 


ed % carry oh 'bleody:wa 
when the public: jealouſy way: 


| William. H 


land became independent on Germany, to which it bad been united 
under one of the grandſons of Charlemagne, in the beginning of the zoth 
century, when the ſupreme authority was lodged in the three united 

"dye Cs the Nobles, and the Towns. At laſt they were 


houſe- of Burgundy, anno 1433. The emperor | 
8 a 2 of that family, — them = the year 22 5 


_ the houſe of Auſtria, and ranked them at part of the empire, under 
tit'e of the Circle of Burgundy. — 4 epranny of his ſon Philip, who 
ſucceeded to the throne 4 — to = 
1 his nn, "which occationed a Tt inſurrection. * ro 
gorn, on nt, nee „ appearing at 
A 9444 —— 8 — | 
the Netherlands, — — —— to join the male- 


contents. Whereupon ny Philip — # kind of inquiſition, in 


order to ſuppreſs them ; and man — were put to death by that 


rt, beſides thoſe that the ſword,” Count Hoorn and coupt 

Egmont were taken and bercated, but the prince of Orange, whom they 
4 to be their ſtadtholder, retiring into Holland, that and | 

—_—_ provinces entered into a treaty" for their mutual defence, at 


_ Urreche, — yprin And though theſe revolters at firſt were 
thought fo deſpi . as wy termed Begg = by their tyrants, their per- 
— — — ſuch; — the prince of Orange, and the 


aſſiſtance aſſorded £ queen Elizabeth, both in troops and 22 | 
that: they my — Spain to declare e. —— 


an independent ſtate, under the title of Tus Un:reD Paovinez: . 
By their ſea wars with England, under the Commonwealth, Cromwell 


When the Auſtria, which for ſome ages ruled over 
9 — and part of Italy, with which they — conti- 
rs, “ẽHmecome no longer formidable ; and 
rected" againſt that of Bourbon, which 
was favoured by the government of - Holland, 'who had diſpoſſeſſed tb 
pron of Orange of the ſſadtholderſbip; Ie ſpirit of the people was 
that t Lag it in the perſon of the | „ho ende afterwards 
I. king of "Great Britain; and diring"his' reign, co of 
neen Anne, — dene e "whe. er ee ug 
i XIV. king of France. 
. of 5 and 1756 aer 
diſcuſſed iwthe hiſtory of that eoumry, as alſo the occurrences which led 


: — Charles II. they juſtly . the ion of a formidable naval 


to a rupture between them und the Engliſh in the Jour ous As it was 
u between them 


urged, that they refuſed to fulfil the treaties which 
Great Britain, ſo all the treaties -which bound Great Britain to 


1 no and void, 48 if none had ever exiſted, By e 


war, heir trade fuſſercd confiderably, but Negapatnam, in the Eaſt 


Indies is the only place not reſtore; to them by dhe late peace. ns 


_ conſequence of their diſunion with En End, inay however prove, in tho 


. ; fidr rae among them in the French intereſt, prefer their union and 
1 4 to that of their old allies, friends, and prot-6tiors. | 


;4njurions, if not fatal to them. They have lately ſought for a cloſer | 
He with the court of Verſailles; and through the influence of a con- 


. and conduce woſt-to their 


Fan 
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8 exiſtence, as Hion and Mionry Srarty; time will 
Probably, to their ſeparation from Great Britain, may be attributed. 
the preſent differences. between the States General — * of 
2 Tbe demande made upon them, and the late ion of 
treaties fubſiſting between them and his anceſtors, by which he himſelf is 
conſidered as bound, might not otherwiſe have been heard of., The em- 
peror indeed on his part, that, % By the non · performance aud the 
violation of the treaties which the Dutch practiſed on all oceafions app 
rently favourable to them, the ſhutting of the Scheldt has long been a 
ſubmiſſion not obligatory on the Auſtrian Low Countries; and the general 
face of the affairs of Europe is befides ſo different- now from what it was 
at the concluſion of the treaty of Munſter, that it is maniſeſt the fipu- 
lation of that treaty which regards the Scheldt-is really at preſent u 
\ obj That rs mee this, he was diſpoſed to 800 date 
matters amicably with the Republic, even to the ſactifice'of the moſt 
lawful and moſt important claims; but the more his Majeſty reſiifjed: his 
_ readineſs for this purpoſe, the'leſs he has found on the gart of the Key b 
lie. They have, on the contrary,” endeavoured u raiſe: all ſorts 'of 
impediments to the ſucceſs of the negociation, and ſor that end have | 
perſiſted in ſuſtaining and preſerving a claim to which,” on account of ſo | 
many contraventions to treaties, they can have no- legitimate right, To 
prevent the injuries which the States-Genetal had in view to-eftablith 
thereby, contrary to the inconteſtable rights of his Imperial Majeſty, and 
to leave no doubt of his unalterable reſolution to adhere to the propoſitions 
contained in the ultimatum; his wars ae not forbear determining 
to:ſend to ſea, from Antwerp, a ſhip umler his flag, after having declare 
long enough before in what manner he ſhould conſider all violent oppo- 
tion that might be made to the free paſſage of the ſaid ſhip,” 1 
- The ſhip was ſtopped in its paſſage, as was another ordered to fail from 
Oſtend up the Scbeldt to Antwerp. But the Dutch offered to diſmiſs the 
veſſels if the Captains would engage to return to their reſpective places and 
not continue their voyage on the river, which they refuſed to do. Thie 
the emperor calls inſulting his flag, and hath declared to all foreign courts, - 
he cannot look on this fact but as an effeftive declaration of war on the 
part of the blic”. In anſwer to their conduct in ſtopping the Im . 
por ſhips, which the emperor-ſtyles an infult to his flag, and by which © © 
declares them to have begun hoſtilities, the Dutch: Miniſters at Bruſſels, = 
in a paper delivered to that Court, proteſt, ( That as their ſole aim was 
» their uncontrovertible right, on cannot be ſuſpected of any 
boſtiſe aggreſſon, which is the leſs to be laid to their charge, as they od. 
ſiti vely declared not to ſtand any _ anſwerable for the conſequences 2 By 
may enſue from the particular conſtruction which bis Imperial Majeſty = 
may nh gray put upon the affair, The R , far from being 
confidered in the light of a power having acted vely, fill _— 
their peaceable diſpoſitions ; but if unfortunately ſuch diſpoſitions eu- 
have no influence on the mind of his Imperial Majeſty, though the States 
Kill e ſome hopes to the contrary, the Republic wilt find Hef in 
the diſagreeable of having recourſe te ſuch means as the rights - 
of nature and nations entitle then to; hoping that Divine Frondence, 
| 2 Ke ling voice of the neutral powers, will aſſiſt in maintaining 
the Republic in the jſt defence of its deareſt rights.” 
- - | p | — the Dutch, 3 
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| 'vancing towards the counterſtatpe of Lillo, the commandin | 
that place ordered the fluices to be opened November Ty 1 which 
effected: an” inundation that laid under water many miles of flat count 
around the forts-on the:Scheldt, to preſerve them from an attack. Both 
Parties are exerting themſelves, if they ſhovld be called forth to open a 
-campaign in the next ſpring ; but France and Proflia have interpoſed as 
. tors and mediators; and probably will ſucceed in bringing about a 
reconciliation. However, from the conduct of the Emperor in the par- 
icon of Poland, and in ee the fortiications of the barrier 
places in the Netherlands, and d ing a free navigation of the Scheldt, 
and: to the Eaſt Indies, advancing from ont pretenhon to another, it is 
apparent, that the moſt ſolemn treaties will be no longer .obſerved b 
deen ſtateſmen, than ll they have an A with * 
to 
Aer the infependenoy of the Seven United Privieces: was acknow: : 
edged; the Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, 
| as; they are termed the Low CounTrres; until the duke of arlborough, 
general ol the allies, gained the memorable victory of Ramillies, in the 
eur 5%. After which,. Bruſſels, the capital, and great part q theſe 
- (Provinees,; acknowledged Charles V I. afterwards emperor of Germany, 
for their ſovereign; and his daughter, the late Pres ueen, remained 
| ; poſſeſſed of them val the war of 1744, when the reduced them, 
ercepr part of the province of Luxemburgh ; and would have till poflefl- 
den them, but for the exertions of the Durch, and Only of the Engliſh 
_ — of the houſe of Auſteia. The places retai by the 33 
- by the pence of Aix- la- Chapelle in the 4 #745 word e e the 5 
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f VEE 3 5 HE empire of Germany, properly. fo 7 is 5 
| e bounded by the German ocean, Denmark, and the 
% Mug on x the. Nonh ; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, on 

> 885 by, Switzerland and the Alps, which divide it from Italy, 
| Send and by the dominions of France and the Low Countries, 
Ie. Wel, from 3 * it is ram by the Rhine, Moſelle, and phe 


7 eee. The, . of Germany, as laid Jown even 
* modern: writers, ars vatiops and uncertain... I ſhall therefore adbere 
to thoſe that are moſt generally received. Germapy formerly was divided 
jſoto the Upper, or Southerp, aud the Lower, or Northern, The 
emperor Maximilian, predeceſſar and grandtather to the emperor Charles 
V. * it into ten great circles; ang, the . was confirmed in the ' 

nemberg, in 1532 1 bu of Burgun dy, or the 
en 
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Na] Great part of modern Germady lay . as 1 
mentioned: aud the word S is of itſelf but modern. 
derivations have been given of the word ; the moſt pro- 


1 2 — that it is compounded of Ger, or Gar, and + Mp which, in = 
ancient Celtic. i warlike man. The Germans went by various 


names, ſuch as Allemanni, Teutones; which laſt is ſaid to have 
their maſt ons, defignation ; and. the Germans themſelves call 


their country Teutchland. 


CLiMATE, SEASONS, AND 8 The climate of Germany, as in all 
1 not only on account. of the ſitu - 
north, caft, ſouth, and weſt, hy ing to the improvement 


8 which bus « reſt ei de cho climate. The. moſt, mild and 


ſettled weather is found in the middle of the country, at an.equal di- 


Nance from the ſea and the Alps, In che north it is ſharp ; towards the 
Guth it is more temp 


The ſoil of Germany is not improved to the full by culture; and there- 


© _ fore in many Places it is bare and ſterile, chough in othors it is fu riſ- . 
ä ingly fro _ Agriculture, however, is daily improving, which Bu 


the moſt barren Germany to their ad- 
3 ſoil... In Ru and weſtern 


Movn'ta1n2.] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, which 
S it from 3 thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and Mo- 


But many other large of Gs cre 
in different g. of the enipi 
e che eg ES = Cabo for heatag the 
dſp Boch. ap reps ee haps there are more woods and chaſes yet 
3 moſt ocher-cqunries. The Hereynian 
7 which in er e. h, and fix in 


1 Er in many places, . 
dich go by p 
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e note in every part of 
tleman, having a chaſe 

OR game, viz. 
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: of on fizes' and colours, and many of a vaſt growth ; plenty © (hes 


? 


cones, foxes, and boars, © They abound ſo much alſo with wild for 
- that in many places the Rove them, as well Joy veniſon, for the 
ordinary food. 

Rivzns And LAKES.) No country can boaſt a eaves of 8 
large rivers than Germany. At their head ſtands as Danube or * 
ſo called from the ſwiftneſt of the current, and which ſome pretend to 
naturally the river in the world, From Vienna to Belgrade in 
Hungary, it is ſo broad, that in the wars between the Turks and Cbrif- 
tians, ſuipe of war have been engaged on it; and ies conveniency © 
carriage to all the countries through which it paſſes is inconceivable. - 


The Danube, however, contains a vaſt number of cataraQs and whirl. 


. Poly ; its ſtream i is rapid, -and-its courſe, without reckoning turnings and 
. wind ings, is computed to be 1620 miles. The ee rivers are 
| the Rhine, Elbe, Older, Weſer, and Moſelle. | 

The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention nferior ones, . 
woe of Conſtatice and Bregentz. Beſides theſe, are t Chiemſe, or the 
lte of Bavaris3 and the Lirnitzer-ſee"in the 4uchy of Carniola, whols _ 
waters often run off and returi again in an extraordinary manner.” 

Befides thoſe lakes and rivers, in 2 of which are found pearls, Ger- 
miny' contains large noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which a are next t 
peſtlential, and aMiQt tho neighbouring ben with many „ 


i di orders, - Y 


Min At. varia Arb Bars. J Germany is ſaid to e more of | 
"thoſe than all” Europe beſides. All Europe has heard of the Spa wa 

and thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of Aix la | Chapelle are. ſtill more noted, 
They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the Lietle Bath, and the 
TCprings of both are fo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve bours 
before they uſe them. Each of thoſe, and many other waters have their 
partizans in the medical faculty ; and if we are to believe all they fay, * 
cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing. The 

| baths and medicinal waters of Ends. 'Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, and Wil- 
dungen, are likewife reported to perform their wonders in almoſt all 
diſeaſes. The mineral ſpri laſt mentjoned place are faid to in- 
 'toxicate as ſoon as wine, a ee they are incloſed. Carlſbad and 
Baden baths have been deſcribed and recommended by many great phy- | 

- Keians, and uſed with great ſucceſs b by many, royal perſonages. 

Aſter all, many are of opinion, that great part of the falutary virtues 
aſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of = 
Patients, It is the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for both; and 
„ of the German princes feel the benefit of the many M 

lite inſtitutions for the diverſion of 11 — 52 The neatneſs, clean- 

ineſs, and conveniency of the places of pub ic reſ#ft are inconceivable z 
- wi though at firſt they are attended with expegce; yer they more than 


75 themſelves in a few 7 by the company which crowd'to them from * - * 


parts of the world; many. of whom do fepar thicher for . 

but for amuſement avd ens ez | 1 WY ” 
Metals AMD MIN*EALS. Germany abovnds in both, "Many places - 

* the circle of Auſtria, and other parts of Germany, cobtain mies of - 

2 quickfiwer, copper, tin, iron, lead, ſulphor, nitre, ind vitnol. - 

Halt-petre, ſalr-mines, and falt-pits are fund i in Auſtria, I Varia, . 
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agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois ſtones, and the ſineſt of 
krubies, which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt princes and virtuoſi. In 
Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, are quarries of curious marble, ſlate, chalk, 
\ ochre, red lead, allum and bitumen; beſides other foffils. In ſeveral 
places are dug up ſtones, which to a ſtrong fancy repreſent different ani - 
mals and ſometimes trees of the human form; Many of the German 
. circles furniſh coal-pits, and the terra fgillata of Mentz, with white, 
yellow, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote againſt poiſon. 
„ VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe differ in Germany 
very little, if at all, from the countries already deſcribed : but naturaliſts 
are of opinion; that had the Germans, even before the middle of this 
century, been acquainted with agriculrure, their country would have been 
the molt fruitful of any in Europe. Even in its preſent, what we may 
call rude ſtate, proviſions are more cheap and plentiful in Germany than 
in any. other country perhaps in the ot? witneſs the . prodigious 
armies which the moſt uncultivated part of it maintained during the late 
22 many of the richeſt and moſt fertile provinces remained un- 
ITbe Rheniſh and the Moſelle wines, differ from thoſe of other coun - 
tries in a peculiar lightneſs and deterſive qualities, more ſovereign in ſome 


- diſcvſes than any medicine. 


The German wild boar differs in colour from our common hogs, and is 
Four times as large. Their fleſh, and the hams made of it are preferred by 
many, even to thoſe of Weſtmoreland, for flavour and grain. The 
Fatto of Germany is faid to be the moſt voracious of all animals. Its 
Prey is almoſt every thipg that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially 
Sik. hares, rabbits, goats, and fawns ; whom they ſurpriſe artfnlly, 
and devour greedily. On theſe the glutton feeds ſo ravenouſly, that it 
Falls into a kind of a torpid ſtate, and not being able to move, he is killed 
by the buntſmen ; but though both boars and woes will kill him in 
. . .thar condition, they will not cat him. His colour is a beautiful brown, 
, ERR RRC TI TER om oe LID 
__,. Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſes ; but their horſes, ' 
oxen and are not comparable to thoſe of England, probably owihg 
to the want oft {kill in feeding and rearing them. Some parts of 83 | 


are ſent to all parts of Europe. | . 1 
Por ul Tron, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, As the empire of Ger- 

- 4 CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, Aub DRES8.+ J many is a collection of 

ſeparate ſtates, each having a different, government and police, it bath 
; been difficult to ſ with preciſion as to the number of its inhabitants; 
bat lately the following eſtimate hath been formed of then. 
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* of Bohemia will be noticed in the proper place, and when the 
inferior parts are added, the number in all is now computed at twenty- 
one millions; and when the landholders become better acquainted with 
3 and cultivation, popolation, muſt naturally: increaſe. among. 


The Germans in thei ir- perſons. are at bie, and Hom! baile. The 
blen bare generally fine complexions ; and ſome of them: eſpecially in 
V, have all the delicacy. o features and ſhape that are d denen 5 
is ſome other countries, 
Both men and women effect rich dreffes, which, in Slog are the. ſa ſums 
a9 in France and England; but the better ſort of men are exceſlively f 
of gold / and filver lace, eſpecially if they are in the army. The ladies. 
at the principal courts differ not much in their dreſs from the French _ 
pbk only they are not ſo exceſſively fond: of paint as the former, 
At ſome courts they appear in rich furs; and all of them are loaded mitn 
if they can obtain them. The female part of the burghers fami- 
bk in many of the German _—_— dreſa in a very different manner, and - 
Sap of hep them inconceivably fantaſtic, as my be ſeen in oy = | 
\publi iſhed in books of travels: but in this reſpect they are gradually re» 
rming, and many of them make quite a ditferent e e. in their 3 
- dreſs: — what they did thirty or forty years ago: As to the N 5 
aud labourers, they drefs as in other paris of Europe, Faves made the 
employments, conveniency, and circumſtances. © | The, Raves made uſe of 
: ny ks: paar thoſe already: n 
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. a are- ſometimes 'made portable, fo that the ladies carry heme 
to church. In Weſtphalia, and many other parts of Germany, they 
between two feather-beds, with ſheets ſtitched to them, which by 
becomes a very comfortable practice. The moſt unhappy part af ch a 
Germans are the tenants of little needy princes, who ſqueeze them to 
keep up their own grandeur; but in general, the circumſtances of. the 


- _ common people are far preferable to thoſe of the French. 


TO quite ſo-complatfar us theſe of ſome other countries to; their ladies, who 


N 


The Germans are naturally a frank haneſt, hoſpitable people, few - 
front. artifice and dif iſe. The higher orders are ridiculouſly proud of 
ticles, anceſtry, and few. The Germans in general, are thought to 
want animation, as their perſons promiſe more. vigour and activity than 
commonly exert,. even in their field of battle. But when commanded 
by able generals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch as Mofitecucuh and prince 
1 — they have done great things both againſt the Turks and the 
— The imperial arms have ſeldom made any remarkable — | 
againſt-cither of thoſe two nations, or againſt the.Swedes or eee | 
when commanded by German generals This poffibly migh t 3 
to the arbitrary. obſtinacy of the court of Vienna; for in the FE: 
wars, the. Auftrians exhibiced prodigies of military valourand genius. 
: - Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great characteriſtics 
„of the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works 
of art wouldbe incredible, - were they not viſible, +7. cg in watch and 


| clock making, jewelry, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, ting, and cer- 
- _ tain kinds of architecture, ſome of which 1 ſhall na * — to 
mention. The Germans have been charged with intemperance in eating 


and drinking, and perhaps not unjuſtly, owing to the vaſt plenty of their 
 cbuntry in wine and proviſions of gr kind. + But thoſe practices ſeem 
no to be wearing out. At the greateſt tables, though the gueſts drink . 
pretty freely at dinner, yet eg wee is cn are 1 coſſee, after 
chree or four public toaſts have been no people have more 
feaſting at marriages, funerals, and 3 F 
: ee dee nobility are 3 oy ” x ſo ach bom that . ; 
in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more eredit 
if bs y tends to be a German, rakes than any other nation. All che 
ſons of noblemen inherit their fathers due which IE RG the - - 
heralds and genealogiſts of that country. . The German huſbands are not 


are not entitled to any pre-eminence at the table; nor indeed de they. 
Ter to affect it, being far from either ambition or loquacity, though they 
are ſaid to be ſome what too fond of gaming. From what has been pre- 


20 miſed, it may eaſily be conceived, that many of the German -nobility, | 
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ning no other hereditaryeſtate than a high · ſounding title, eaſily enter 
Jule their armies, and thoſe of other ſovereigns. Their fondneſs for 
title is attended with many other inconu veniencies. Their ne think 


tur the cultivation of their | lands, though it might treble their revenue, 
_ is below their attention ; and that, as. they are a-ſpecies os einge ſype- 


riot to labourers of every kind. they would demean themſelves in being 


pt concerned in the improvemen tof their grounds 
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5 billiards, cards, e . „dancing, and the like. In ſummer, people 
ublie reſort, and drink the waters. As to 


5 rheir field 8 dei their favourite. one of hunti , they have 


5 dull und bear . and _ * eee ienna live 
oh OV 7 | : : _ luxuriouſly 
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tuxurioufly, a grens part of cheir time bing Peng in Feeling and baus, | 
ing; and in winter when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are froze *' 
over, and the + round covered with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation 
in ſledges of different ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, 
&c,- Here the lady fits, dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs; and adorned 
with laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the fledge - 
is drawn by one horſe, ſtag, or other creature, ſet. off with plumes of ſea - 
thers, ribands, and bells. As this diverſion is taken chiefly in the 
night - time, ſervants ride before the 8 with torches, and a eee 
une on the Ledge behind guides the 
RELieion.] This is à copious: article; ar 25 ſhall confine myſelf ak 
what.is moſt neceflary to be known. Before the Reformation introduced 
Luther, the German biſhops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them 
at this day) of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrants 1 
the ee as wel} as the people. Their ignorance was only equalled 2 l 
1 their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the ßiſt who had an idea & | 
_ reformation, and made fo. glorious a ſftend for many years againſt. the | 
errors of Rome, that they ee in the liberty of taking the ſa- 
crament in both kinds, and. other freedoms nat tolcrated in the Romich 
Church. This was in 4 great meaſure owing to che celebrated he 
may John Wickliff, who went much farther in re forming the real ere 
than Luther himſelf, though he lived about a century and 
1 tat re him. Wickliff: was ſeconded by John Huſs, and engns. 
: Prague, who, notwithſtanding the emperor's lafe-candudl, were in | 
burnt at tha couneil of Conſtan cee. . 
The Reformation introduced after warda by Luther?, of which. we bare 9055 
ſpoken in the Introduction, though it ſtruck. at the chief abuſes.in the 
_ church of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that af covſubs+. 
ſeantiation, by Which the real body of Chri as well as the-elemenes.of | 
bread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in cha ſacrament j to.be imperfe, » 
Calriniſm 4 there fore, or the religion of Geneva (as now. practiſed in the 
church of Scotland), was introduced into Germany, and id the religion 
profeſſed in the territories of the king of Pruſſa, the landgrave of Heſſe, 
and ſome other princes, who: 3 y-of orders in the ghuxch. —_ 
Some go ſo far as to ſay; that the numbers of Proteſtants aud Popiſts j in the 
empire are now slmoſt equal. Germany, particularly Mora via and * | 
Palatinate,. as alſo. Bohemia, is oyer-run. with ſectaries of. allkjods';: 
= put the empire. At preſent, the mades of werſhip — 
ms of ic nt are by the proteſlant German princes con- 
ſidered i ell rether than . reli igious ligbt. The proteſtam clergy.ave 
Hearned: aegis, Genet e hoot che Fenn and . 
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_archiepiſcopal ſee of Saltzburg; and others as being an archbiſhoprie; 
but depending immediately upon the pope. The others are the archbi - 
| _ _ ſhop ot Mentz, who has under him twelve ſuffragans ; but one of them, 
the biſhop of Bamberg, is ſaid to be exempted from his juriſdiction ; — 
hi Triers bas three ſuffragans « Cologne has four: Magdeburg has five; 
Salzburg has nine, besides Vienna ;—and Bremen three... 

Alt different periods ſince the Reformation, it has been found expedient, 
to ſatisfy the claims of temporal 2 to ſeculatiſe the following biſhop · 
ſees, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Lubec, and 
Oſnaburg, which laſt goes alternarely-to the houſes of Bavaria and Han- 
85 over, and is at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon. duch 
pf thoſe ſees as were arehbiſhopries are now confidered as duchies, and 
| .ave bilhoprics as; principalities.> nl ne .... 
AGE.} The [Teutonic part of the German tongue is an original 
3] language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High Dutch, 

and is the mother tongue of all Germany; but yaries ſo much in its 
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dilialect, that che people: of one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe. of 
another. Latin and French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germany, 
The German Pater-Noſter is as follows; Uzſer Hater, der du bit im 
imme. Gobeiliget æwerd dein name. Zulomme dein reich. Deia wille gef+ 
_  ebehe, wie im himmel alfa auch auf erden. — * taglich brodt.gib ums heute. 
Und wergib uns unſer | ſchuld, als «vir vergeben unſern ſchuldigern, - Unde 
TFT½ͤ,ulre un micht in-werſuchung. Sondern'erloſc uns von dem bgſen. Den dein 
A fas reich, und die krafft, und die herrlichkeit, en ewigheit.' Ame. 
LIAN, LEARNED MEM, ( No r Fwoy: produced a greater 
aan UNIVERSITIES. (variety of authors than Germany, and 
: there is no where a more general taſte for reading; eſpecially. in the pro- 
= teſtant countries. Printing is encouraged to a fault; almoſt every man of 
| letters is an author; they multiply books without number; thouſands: of 
muheſes and diſputations are — publiſhed ; for no man can be a gra- 
EE _  duate in their univerſitjes, who has pot publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt. 
Inu this country there are 36 univerfities, of which 17 are proteſtant, 17 
. Roman catholic, and two mixed; beſides a vaſt number of colleges, gym- 
„ * pedagogies, and Latin ſchools. There are alſo many academies 
und ſocieties for promoting the ſtudy. of natural philoſophy, the belles 
lettres, antiquities painting, ſculpture, architecture, &c. as the Imperial 
Leopoldine academy of the natur# curiof; the academy of ſciences at Vi- 
ena at Berlin, at Gottingen, at Erfurth, at Leiplic, at Diuſburgb, at 
*Gieſen, and at Hamburg. At Dreſden and Nuremberg are academies for 
Painting: at Berlin a royal military academy; and at e the 
5 = erial Franciſcan-academy of fine arts; to which we may add the Latin 
2 _  Foriety at Jena, 0 K punks libraries: the moſt celebrated are thoſe of 
=; 5 Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttle, Hanover, Gottingen, Weymar, and 
1 We of the Germans have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in various 
+Sranches of leardiog-and ſcience. - They have-written largely upon the 
Roman and canon laws. Stahl, Van Swieten, Storck, Hottman, and Hal- 
| ker, have conrriboted grealy io che improvewont of pbyße; Ruvinus and 
Dillenius of botany; Heier, of anatomy and ſurgery ; and Newman, 
__  Zimmerwan, Pott, and Margraff, of .chemiſtry, In aſranomy, Kepler 
- deſervedly obtained a great reputation; and Puffendorf is one of the firlt 
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Alfa, aud the ſtyle of writing in German books, which at the time of the 


+ numberleſs quotations from all ſorts of authors, and from all languages, 
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But at the end of the laſt century, and the beginning of the preſent, Ger. 

many, by her divines, and by her religious ſets, was ſo much involved. ME | 

in diſputes about ſyſlematical theology, that few comparatively e, A 
attention to other parts of learning, or to polite literature. The ng ugs 


Reformation, was pure and original, became ridiculous, by a continual ink 
termixture of Latin and French words; and though they were not unders _ 
ſtood by the people in general, were thought to give an air of ſuperiority = 3 
to the writers, and were therefore much affected. For an opinion pre- 
_ 'vailed among the learned in Germany, and many have not yet diveſted 
themſelves of it, that compiling huge volumes, and larding them with - 


was the true teſt of great erudition. Their productions, therefore, became _ 
heavy and pedantical, and were in conſequence diſregarded by other 
It was about the year 1730, that the proſpects of literature in Germany 
— brighten. - Leibnitz and Wolfivs opened the way to a better phi- 
loſophy than had hitherto prevailed. Gottſched, an author and profeſſor 
at Leipſic, who has been greatly honoured by the preſent king ot Pruſſia, 
introduced a better taſte Mi writing, by publiſhing a German grammar, and 
dy inſtituting a literary ſociety, for poliſhing and 3 to its puritx 
the German language, and by promoting the ſtudy of che belles lettres. 
We may conſider this as the epocha, from which the Germans began to | 
_ write with elegance in their own' language, upon learned ſubjects, and ro 
free themſclves, in a conſiderable degree, from that verboſeneſy*and pe: 
dantry by which they had been characterized, About this time ſeveral —_ 
- young men in the univerſity of Leipſie, and other parts of Lower Ger: 
many, united in publiſhing ſome periodical works, calculated for: the 
general entertainment of perſons of a literary taſte. Some 'of theſe gen 
_ tlemen afterwards became eminent authors; and their works are held in 


ht f high eſtimation. ' © VVV 
0 yle of preaching among the German divines alſo now underwent 
a conſiderable change. They began to tranſlate the beſt Engliſh ane 
French ſermons, particularly thoſe of Tillotſon, Sherlock, Saurin, 
Bourdaloue, and others. They improved by theſe models: and Moſheim, 
Jeruſalem, Spalding, Zollikofer, and others, have publiſhed ſermons 


which would do credit to any country; though they ſtill retain tos mum 
df chat prolixity, for which an divines and commentators have been 
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ſo much cenſured. Nor eau it be denied; that great numbers of the Ger- 
man preachers, even in large and opulent towns, are fill too much dif- 
tinguiſned by vulgar language, abſurd opinions, and an wattention to the 
© diftates of reaſon and good ſenſ eee. 
+ Some of the Engliſh periodical writings, ſuch as the Spectators Tarler; zn 
© and Guardian, being tranſlated into the German language, "excited great 
emulation 67 writers of that country, —_ ps fv wor . | 
papers appeared, of various merit. One of the firit anc was publiſhed _ 
Rf 3 under the title of The Patriot; in which Dr. — N 
 _ the late biſhop of Saliſbury, was concerned; he being at that eee 1 
lain to the Britiſh factory at Hamburg, and a eonfiderable maſter of tbe 


- .  contributedto the improvement of their taſte. His way of weiting is pat- 8 =_ 
_ "+ ticukarly. adapted ta tquch the heart, and to inſpire ſentimente of mera. 
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bop ang piety. | His fables and narration, 3 in German verſe, * 
letters, and his moral romances, are ſo much read in Germany, that even 
many of the ladies have them almoſt by heart. His comedies are alſo very 
9 ; though they are rather too cntimental, and becter adapted* os.” 
ide cloſet than for the Ke. 

Haller, the famous 2 . Ha lorn; Ua, Cronegh, Leffing, Gleim, _ 
Gerfteober r, Kleiſt, Klopſtock, Ramler, Zacarie, Wieland, and * 
have excelled 1 poetry. Schlegel, Cronegh, Leſſing, Wieland, 

Wieſe, have acquired fame by their ee e writings. abener ere 
bis fatirical wor wh rg be his name among the Germans ; —. 
ſome of his eons: ay of too local a nature, and too much confined to 
- German cuſtoms, manners, and characters, to be read with any · hi ans 
| of pleaſure by perſons of other nations. Geſner, whoſe Idylls and 
Death of Abel have been travflated into the Engliſh language, is OR 
| W us in a more favourable light. 

In chemiſtry, and in medicine, the merit of the Germans ig very con 

icuous; and Reimarus, Zimmermann, Abt, Kaeſtner, Segner, Lam 

ayer, Kruger, and Sulger, have acquired fame by their a furry ple WY 
wiiktings. .. Buſching is an excellent geographical Writer; and Maſco, Bu- 
nau, Putter, Gatterer, and Gebaur, have excelled in hiſtorical works. 
But it cannot be denied that the Germans, in their romances, are a centurx 


I behind us. Moſt of their publications of this- kind are imitations-of ours, 


or elſe very dry and unintereſting; which perhaps is owing to education, 
to falſe delicacy, or to a certain taſte of knight-errantry, which is come 
t among ſome of their novel · writers, 

In works relating to anti Nie and the arts known among the: 
the; namesof Winckelman, Klog, and Leſſing, are familiar with mo who _ 
are ſkilled in this branch of literature. In eccleſiaſtical, philoſophical, and 
literary hiſtory, the names of Albertus Fabricius, Moſhein, Semler, and 
a 6 ate: well known among us. Raphetius, Michaelis, and Walch, 
© famous, i in ſacred literature. Cellarius, Burman, Taubmon, Reiſhe, 


editions of Greek 3 Latin claſſics. 

It is an unfavourable _ circumſtance for German leerature, that we 

: 13 language ſhould be ſo faſhionable in the German courts- inſtead of 

—— and that ſo — of their * ſhould give it fo decided a 

f Even the pr reſent king of 

225 — Trenlations of bis royyl ſociety at Berlin, from the beginning of its 
inſtitutions to be pub in the French tongue: by which, ſome of the 

Germans think, his e en undeſerved reproach upon his 

\ native 

" With-eſpedt to the fine arts, the Germans have noquitted. chum 

Ven. Germany has produced ſome good painters, arehonneds, 
and engravers. * pretend to have been the firſt in 
Vento of engraving , etching, and — F' Printing, if firſt invented | 
in Holland, Was — after . mproved in Germany. The Ge 
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ſti; Reimarus, Havercamp, and Heyne, have -publitbed ſome of the 


ruſſia has ordered the Philoſophi - 


e muſicians; + Bach, and of whom H . | 
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_ -* "BUBLIC AND PRIVATE; wich occaſional eſti- I headimall countries, 
© mates of nEVERVES AND POPULATION, © ] but moreparticular- 
ly ſo in Germany, on account of the numerous independent ftates it con- 
tains. © The reader therefore muſt be concented with the mention of the © { = 
mot r and 3 6's 
Though Berlin is accounted the capital of Zu his ruten wajeſly*s do- 1 As 
minions, and enhibits perhaps the moſt iNluſtrious example of a 4 im- 
| ee, ge that this age can boaſt of; yet, during the late war, it was 
found a place of no ſtreugth, and fell twice, almoſt Without refiftagee, _ 
into the hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the politeneſs of ' & 
their generals, and their love of the fine arts, which always preſerves man- 
: kind from barbarity and inhumanity, would have levolled it to the 
B. Berlin lies on the river. Spree, and, befides a royal palace, has many ö 
other ſuperb palaces; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calviedt — 
churches, befides a popiſh one. Its ſtreets and ſquares are ſpacious, and 
* built'in a very regular manner, But the houſes, though neat without, au: 
in furniſhed and 1lt-finiſhed within, and vey OY provided Wik 
inhabitants. The king's palace here, and that of prince Henry, are very 
ma ificent buildings. he opera-houſe is alfo'a beautiful ſtructures + - 
and the arſenal, which is handſomely built in the form of a ſquare; con- 
_ tains arms for 20, oo0 men. There are ſundry manufaftures in Berlin, 
and-Teveral ſchools; libraries,” and charitable foundations. ' "The number 
of its inhabitants, according to'Buſching, in 1755, was 426,661, inclu- _ 
ding the garriſon; Ia the fame year, and according to the ſame author, - 
_ there were ho fewer than 443 filk-looms, 149 of half-filks, 2858 for wool-. 
len ſtuffs, 453 for cotton, 248 for linen,” 454 for lace-work, 39 frames far 
filk ſtockings, atd'310 for worſted ones. They have here manufatures 
of ta „gold apd nnn vy RET TITS; 
| The electorate of Saxony is, by nature, the richeſt country in Germany, 
if not in Europe; it contains 210 walled towns, 61 market-towns, and T6 
about 3000 villages, according to the lateſt accounts of the "Germans 
themſelves (to which, however, we are not to give an implicit belief}; _ 
and the revenue, eſtimating each rix-dollar at four ſhillings and fix pence, © 0 
amounts to 1, 350, oobl. is ſum is ſo moderate, when compared se 
the richneſs of the ſoil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſchivg, produce: 
even diamonds, and almott all the precious ſtones to be found in the Faſt 5 
Indies and elſewhere, and the variety of ſplendid manufactures, that lam 
apt to believe the Saxon princes to have been the moſt mode rate and pa 
b / F 
We can FA y little more of Dreſden, the elector of Saxony's capital, than 


- 
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a 
hath been already ſaid of all fine cities, that its fortifications, palaces, oy 
ublic buildings, churches, and charitable foundations, and, above all, 
ns ſuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion ; that it is beautifully - _* 
fituated on both fidgy the Elbe; and that it is the ſchoot of Germany for. 
ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving ; not to mention its mirrors, „ 
and founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign commerce carried on 
by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreſden, by the lateſt a. 
pn n ono IE OE NEE Iu bp 
The city of Leipße in Upper Saxony, 46 miles diſtant from Dreſden, v - WM 
fituared in a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Pleiſſe, and the inhabitavts 
are {aid to amount to aboot 40,000. There are alſo large and well butt "MM 
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- fFuburbs, with handſome gardens. Between theſe ſuburbs and the town is 
a2 a fine walk of lime-rrees, which was laid out in the year 1702, and en- 
- +» _compaſles the city. Mulberry- trees are alſo planted in the town-ditches ; 
_ but the fortifications ſeem rather calculated for the uſe of the inhabitants 
to walk on, than for defence. The ſtreets are clean, commodious, and 
- agreeable, and are hyhted in the night with ſeven hundred lamps. They 
. yeckon-435 merchant houſes, and 192 manufactures of different articles, 
as brocades, paper, cards, &c. | Leiplic bas long been diſtinguiſhed for the 
_ liberty of conſcience allowed here * us of different ſentiments in re- 
gion matters. Here is an univerſity, which“ is ſtill very conſiderable, 
with fix churches for the Lurherans, theirs being the eſtabliſhed religion, 
one for the Calviniſts, aud a chapel in the caſtle for thofe of the Romiſh 
church. The univerfity-library conſiſts of about 26, oco volumes, 60co 
of which are folios. Here is alſo a library for the magifirates, which con- 
_ fiſts of about 36,000 volumes and near 2000 manuſcripts,.and contains 
_ -* cabinets of urns,' antiques, and medals,” with many curioſities of art and 
nature. The Exchange is an elegant building 
I he city of Hanover, the capital of that electorate, ſtands on the river 
Leine, and is a neat, thriving, and agreeable city. It contains about 
twelve hundred houſes, among which there is an electoral palace. It car - 
tries on ſome manufactures; and in its neighbourhood he the palace and 
—  .. - elegant: gardens of Herenhauſen. The dominions of che electorate of 
Hanover contain about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand people, who live 
3 > he cities, and. ſixty market-towns, beſides villages. The city 
nnd ſuburbs of Bremen, belonging by purchaſe to the ſaid eleQor, contain 
about fifty thouſand inhabitants, who have à conſiderable trade by the 
» Weler. Ihe other towns belonging to this electorate have trade and ma- 
nufactures; but in general, it muſt be remarked, that the-eleorate has 
ſüuffered greatly by the acceſſion of the Hanover family to the crown of 
_ _ Great Britain, 1 ſhall here juſt mention, on account of its relation to 
our royal. family, the ſeculariſed biſhopric of Oſnaburg, lying between 
tte rivers Weſer and Ems. The chief city, Oſnaburg, "a, lawns long 
famous all over Europe for the manufacture known by the name of the 
- . duchy, and for the manufacture of the beſt Weſtphalia hams, The 
>. Whole revenue of the biſhopric amounts to about 30,000k OO . 
+ _*  Breflav, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the kingdom 
ok Pohemia, hes on the river Oder, and is a fine city, where all ſes. of 
- Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but rhe magiſtracy is Lutheran. © Since 
Sileſia fell under the Pruffian dominion, its trade is greatly-improved, be- 
Aing very inconſiderable before. The manufactures of Sileſia, which prin» 
—__  » cipally centre at Breſſau, are numerous. The revenue of the whole is b 
ſiome ſaid 10 bring his Pruſſian majeſty in near a million ſterling; but this 
um ſeems to be exaggerated ;” if, as other authors of good note write, it 
never brought in to the houſe of Auſtris above 500,000], yearly, 
Frankfort is fituated in a healthful, fertile, and delightful country 
along the Maipe, by which it is divided into two parts. Gais guilbed by 
tte names of Frankfort and Saxenhauſen. The former of theſe, being 
” __— "the largeſt, is divided into twelve wards, and the latter into two; and 
both are computed to contain about three thouſand houſes. © The fortifi- 
Cations, which are both regular and ſolid, form a decagon, or 6gure, conr 
. © _ - fiſting of ten baſtions, faced with hewn ftone ; the ditches are 0k and 
* - Killed with freſh water; and all the outworks are placed before the gates- 
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3 part of this article, which is of itſel very copious. Every court of 
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the Romans, and is alſo a free andimperial-city. It is of a circular farm, 


© without any ſvburbs; but the ſtreets are generally narrow, and the houſes, © K 
are moſtly built of timber and plaiſter, and covered with ſlate; though - =Þþ | 


| there are ſome handſome private ſtructures, of a kind of red marble; hat 
Aeſerve the name of palaces; as the buildings called the Compeſtel ane 
Fronhof, the Trierſhof, the Cullenhot, the German-houſe, an augult  —© 
edifice, ſituated near the bridge over the Maine, the Heſſe-Darmſtadthof, ; 
the palace of the prince de la Tours, and the houſes of the counts of Solms, 
Schauenburg, and Schonborn; and there are three principal ſquaras. 
Vuoienna is the capital of the eircle of Auſtria, and, being the refidenes. 


ol the emperor, is fuppoſed to be the capital of Germany. It is a noble 1 


and a ſtrong city, and the princes of the houſe: of Auſtria have ominted _ 
nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches. Vienna contains 
an excellent univerſity, a bank, which is in the management of her own n 
magiſtrates, and a court of commerce immediately ſubject to the aulic. 
council. Its religious buildings, with the walks and gardens,-occupy-a a 
fmixth part of the towu; but the ſuburbs are larger than the city, Ir 


would be endleſs to enumerate the many palaces of this capital, tw] ß 1 


which are imperial; its ſquares, academies, and libraries; and, among 


dthers, the fine one of prince Eugene, with his and the imperial cabinet 


of curioſities. Among its rich convents is one for the Scotch. nation, 
built in honour of their countryman St. Colman, the patron of Auſtria » 
And one of the ſix gates of this city is called the Scots gate, in remem⸗ 
bpbrance of ſome notable _— W there by the troops of that na- 
tion. The inbabitants of Vienna, including the ſuburbs, are computedk 
at about three hundred thouſand; and the encouragement given them by. - 
- their ſovereigns, has rendered this city the rendezvous of all the na. 
5 tions around. . 3 770 , : 1 WS f NV 5 38 2 | a 
After all that has been ſaid. of this magnificent eig, the moſt candid 
and ſenfible of thoſe Who have viſited it, are far from being laviſh in ita 
praiſe. The ſtreets, excepting thoſe in the ſuburbs, art narrow anc 
| 2 the houſes and furniture of the citizens are-greatly\diſproportioned . 
to the magnificence of the palaces, ſquares, aud other public-buildingsz _ 
but above all, the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria pn 
every commodity in its dominions, mult always keep the manufacturing 
part of their ſubjects poor, His preſent imperial majeſty ſeems to be ſen- 
5 kble-of truths which were. plain to all the world but his predeceffors and 
their counſellors; he examines things with bis own eyes, and has de: 
| ſcended from that haughtineſs of demeanour On bo ee the imperial 8 
court ſo. long diſagresable, and even ridiculous, to the reſt of Europe, 
In general, the condition of the Auſtrian ſubjects has been greatly me-. | 
liorated ſince his acceſſion to the imperial throne; great-encouragement - 1 
| hath been given to the proteſtants, and many of = popiſh religious KM 
houſes, convents, &c. are ſuppreſſed by him. bee 
Axriapiries (AND CURIOSITIES, 7 In deſeribing 
marius AL AND ARTAFICIATA :*\ other 5 
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anticipated great 

Germany produces a eabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient 
and modern. The tun at Heidelburgh holds 800 hogſheads, and is gene 
rally full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which ſtrangers are ſeldom ſu ff. WM 
feed to retire ſober. Vienna itſelf is a curioſity; for here yon ſee thbs | 
: | ee - of inhabitants that is to be met with an where, as 
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 * | habits. The Imperial hi 
count of its ancient manuſcripts... Jt contains upwards of bo, oo volume, 


Turkim, Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe ; but the antiquity of ſame. of 


EO the ſame 3 — as 
" FSorrificati 


8 755 chavche r nne, bur alben e ers dt, 


| 2 im rt.coarſe woollen 


3 1  eleQorate- of Saxotly, and its paint 
5 3 


TE many, Are very curious: they ſtrike the beholder. with an idea of rude 
ws arg and ſometimes they have. an eſſect that is preferable even 


: and baſtions or half-moons. 


1 —— bullets, bombs and bomb-ſhells, iron plates and ſtoves, tinned 
8 earthen-ware, glaſſes, mirrors, hogs braſtles, mum, beer, ores malta, 


— 
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is a great literary rarity, on ac- 


among which are many valuable manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 


wem is queſtionable, particularly. a New. Teſiament in Greek, ,faid to . 


dave been written 1600 years. ago, in gold letters, 3 le... yo "= 
gre-lkewiſe many thouſand Greek, Roman, and Gothic ind. m 5 
With a vaſt collection af other eutioßties in att and 2 The. l, 


Gothie palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, — above All, ton · houſes i in Ger- 


7 


Pau 


reel architecture. The chief bouſes in great cities and villages have 


the bad. "__ ck 26g ngo; aud their 
a brick. wall, hes filled with water, 


tions generally conſiſt of 
Nennt to che lakes and Waters, 8 eee the chief natural = 


| eurioficies of Germany. Mention is made of a cave near Blackenburg in 
 Hart#foreſt, of which none have yet found the end, though many have 
advanced into it for 20 miles: but the moſt remarkable curioſity of that 
| kind is near Hammelen, about 30 miles from Hanover, where. at the 


mouth of a cave ſtande a monument which commemorates the loſs of 130 


_ children, who were there ſwallowed u op in-1284. +. Though this fact is very 


by ſome critics.” Frequent mention 


ly: atteſted, it has diſput 


0 Is made of two rocks near lackenbur Parra repreſenting two monks in 


— Ro 


habits; and ol many ee ge eden Gren 
trees, und- leave. "= 

Counnact AND MANUFACTURES. - Germany bas vaſt adv: | 

commerce, from its-fituation in the heart of Europe, and per- 


8 | eng as it were with great” rivers, Its native materials — . 


meree (beſiden the mines and minerals I have already mentioned) are 


hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, 


of excellent roots and pot - — and , fruits, equal to thoſe of 9 


_ variety 
ZY eee countries corn, tobacco, 
* _ * horſes, lean cattle, butter 

Ts | rem — filk and cotton ſtuſn, toys, turnery wares in wood, 


honey, war, wines, linen and woollen 4 


t-ſkins, waol, timber both for ſhüp- building and houſes, 5 
plates, ſteel work, copper, braſs · wire, porcelain the fineſt upon earth, 


Some think 


zaffer, Pruſſian blue, printer's ink, and many other things. 
ws to. the difad- 


any other count 
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out lincs the year 1760. The heavy taxes that his majeſty laid on tha 

company, has been the cauſe of its total annihilirions In the t cities, + 
of Germany very large and extenſive partnerſhips in trade l 


 ConsritTurTiION, AND GOVERNMENT] Almoſt every prince in G 


3 many (and there are about 300 of them) is arbitrary with regard to the 
5 8 of his own eſtares ; but the whole of — form gone don. 


eracy, governed by political Jaws, at the head of which is the e 


peror, and whoſe power in the collective body, or the diet, is not — 1 
torial, but a ive } but even that gives him vaſt influence, The fa« 

pPreme p rmany is the diet, which ie compoſed of the emperor, 
do, in his Kane of his commiſſary, and of the three colleges of the em- 


1 The firſt of theſe is the electoral college; che ſecond is the Seiles 
4% rinces; and the third, the college of Imperial towns. 

ie empire was hereditary under the race of Charlemagne, bur afiee 
eli er electi ve; and in the beginning, all the princes, nobility and 
| Sei of eities enjoyed. the privilege of voting. In the rei .of Hen 
V. the chief officers. of the empire altered the mode of election in 2 
own favour.. In the year 1239 the number of electors was reduced 10 
ſeyen. One elector was added in 1649, and another in 1692. 

The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries . 
me to the ang; of Auſtria, as being the moſt powerful of the Germaw 
- Princes; but by French e ee upon the death of Charles VI. 

ndfather by the mother's fide; to the preſent emperor; the elector of 
varia was Choſen. to, that dignity, and died, as is ſuppoſed, . 
8 after a ſhort r d reign, The power of the 
regulated by the capitulation he ſi gt at © bis election; and the perfor who 
in his life-rime is choſen king o 
election to the empire. He can confer titles and enfranchifements won 
cities and towns; but as emperor he can le — no taxes, nor male war 
nor peace without the conſent of the diet. en that conſent is obtained, 
every prince muſt contribute his quota of men and money, -as valued im 
the matriculation. roll, though * pen as an elector or prince, he ma 


eſpouſe a different fide rem chat of the ee This forms the intricacy d 


the German conſtitution; for George II. of England, as elector of Hano- 
ver, was obliged to furniſh his quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and alſo 


_ agikinſt the king of Pruffia, white he was fighting <p them both. "Tho 
empefor claims a precedency for his ambaſſadors-in all chriſtian courts. 


= court, and bene þ have e ſole election of the emperor. They ae 


Ft, The archbiſhop of Ments, who i bigh chancellor of 3 
= in Germany. | 2 | 
Second, The archbiſnop of Tr ves, 

empire af: France. " ds Mia 
en The archbiſhopiof 2 


or of Bavaria, we in grand flowery en alleen, N 


dee Saxony who is great marſhal of the empire. #20 


Romans, ſucceeds . ut a new - 


The nine electors of the empire have each a paticular oſſice in the 5 1 


The-kin or rather elector of Bodem, who is cup-bearer, ee 
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"The eleftor of Brandenburg (now king of Pruſſia), I ham is ' -B 
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1 nover (king of Great Britain), who lait 
| archirreaſurer. i 
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northern, and the latter over the ſouthern circles. 


The ecclefiaſtieal princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in their, ; 
. erg dominions. The chief of theſe; beſides the three ecclefiaſtical 
dtlectors already mentioned, are the archbiſh we of Saltzburgb, the biſhops 
rt 


ef Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, 'Wurtiburg, Straſburg, Oſnaburg 
Bamberg, and Paderborn. | Beſide theſe, are many - other eccleſiaſtical 


rinces. * Germany abounds with many abbots'and abbeſſes, whoſe juriſ- 
 dictions are likewiſe abſolute; and ſome of them very confiderable, and 
E. of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. The chief of ine ſe« 
cular princes are the 3 of Heſſe, che dukes of Brunſwie, Wolfen- 
jw al lenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, the marquiſſes of Ba - 
— den and Culmbach, with the princes of Naſſau, Anhalt, urſtenburg, 
_ and many others, who have all igh titles, and are ſovereigns in their own. 
ikewiſe ſovereign ſtates 4 thoſe which _ 
are Imperial, or compoſe a part of the diet, bear the Imperial eagle = 
their arms; thoſe which are Hanſe-towns, of which we have ſpoken in 
the Introduction, have fill pro's privileges and immunities, but _— 
A 


© - buntel;” Wirtembe 


| + dominions. The free cities are 


"nn no longer as a political bod 
The Imperial chamber, and 4 of Vienna, which is better known b 


"the name of the Aulic-council, are the two ſupreme courts for 1 


ug the great cauſes of the empire, ariſing between its reſpectiye members. 


; The Imperial councit conſiſts of 50 judges or aſſeſſors. g prefident 


* eleftors 
© chuſes one, and the other princes and ſtates the reſt. This court is at 


and four of them are appointed by the emperor, and each 


3 held at Wetzlar, but formerly refided at 8 ire; and cauſes 
brought before it hy . The aulic-council was originally no bet= 


2 a revenue court of the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, As 


rhat family's power increaſed, the er geg, of the aulie · council was 
ended; and at laſt, s he e d g noe ptinces of the empire, 
it uſurped; upon the powers of the jal chamber, and even of the 


* 55 _ diet.” t conſiſts of a preſident, a e a vice-preſident, and a 


certain — of aulic counſellors, of whom fix ure proteſtants, beſides 


other officers, but the emperor in fact is maſter of the court. Theſe | 


_ courts follow the ancient laws of the empire for their guides, the —_ 
dull, the pacification of Paſſau, and the civil law. 
Beides theſe courts of juſtice, each of the nine circles 1 hore al 
mentioned has'a director Ly take care of the peace and order of the Gele. 
| © Theſe directors are commonly as follow. For Weſtphalia, the __ 
Munſter, or duke of Neuburg. For Lower Saxony, the elector of 
nover or Brandenburg. For upper Saxony, the e of N 1 le 
the Lower Rhine, the archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Up 
electot Palatine, or of Worms. For Franconia, the bi 
bevy or uis of Culmbach. For Swabia, the duke 6 
er onſtance, For Bavaria, the elector of Kaba mp or 


1 2 
* * 
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RE? Kante of it b 2 hne prince or princels, whoſe e Boy ac 


It is neceſſary for the emperor, before he calls u diet, to have the — 


8 of thoſe members; aud during the yacancy of the Imperial throne, the 
- electors of Saxony and Bavaria have Juriſdiction, the former over. the 7 


of Saltaburg 3" and for Auftri, the archduke of Auſtria, his = 


6 "Upon any great ei | , after, the yores of the diet are colleed, | 
entence pronou 22 emperor by his, _ .commits.the | 
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tee quarter upon che eſtates of the delinquent party, and he is obliged ib 


make wm all expences ; upon the whole, rhe conttitution of the Ger= 
manic | 
bly invented the ſeveral checks upon the imperial power may be, it is 
certain that the houſe of Auſtria has more than once endangered the 


. liberties of the empire, and that they have been ſaved by France, . 


Lately, indeed, the houſe of Auſtria%has' met with a powerful-oppoſition. 


from the houſe of Brandenburg, in conſequence'of the activity and abili. 


ties of the preſent king of Pruſſia, Before I cloſe this head, it may be 
neceſſary to inform the reader of the ming of a term which has of late - 
frequently appeared in the German hiſtory,” I mean that of the Fragmaric 
| San#ion, This is no other than a proviſſon made by the emperor Charles 
VI, for preſerving the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian dominions in che 
perſon of the next deſcendant of the laſt poſſeſior, whether male or fe- _ 
male. This proviſion has been often diſputed by other branches of, th | 
| houſe of Auſtria, who have been occafionally: ſupported "by France Head 
| political yiews, though the pragmatic ſan&ion 1s ſtrongly guarantied by 
. almoſt all the powers of Europe. The late emperor, eſector of Bavaria, 
and the late king of Poland attempted to overthrow it as being deſcended - 
from the daughters of the emperor Joſeph, elder brother 10 Charles VI, 
It has likewife been again and again oppoſed by the court of pen. 
Few of the territories of the German princes ate ſo large as to be al. 
_ figned to yiceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure ; nor ate they 


# 


entirely without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance ; 2 may appeal 
to the general diet or great couneil of the empire for relief ; whereas in 
France the lives and fortunes of the ſubject are entitely at the diſpolal of | 
_ the grand monarch. The oor of the petty [prince in Germany are 
enerally the moſt unhappy; tor thefe princes,” affecting the grandeur and 
_ ſplendor of the more powerful, in the number and appearance of their 33 
officers' and domeſtics, in their palaces, gardens, pictures, curiolities, ' ,/ 
guards, bands of muſic, tables, dreſs, and furniture, are obli ed. to ſup- 
port all this vain pomp and parade at the expence of their vaſlals and = 
pendants. With reſpect to the burghers and peaſants of Germany, the 
Ormer in many places _ great privileges; the latter alſo, in ſom _ 
parts; as in clave e Swabia, and on the Rhine, are generally a free peo- = _ 
ple, or perform only certain ſervices to their ſuperiors, and . the taxess, 
whereas in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Luſatia, Moravia, 
Bohemia, Autria, &o. they may juſtly be denoaiſaated flaves, though ' ö“ 


in different degrees. - El WR bg 
under this head js that of the _ 


/ Revenves.] The only revenue falling this | 7 
_ emperor, who, as ſuch, hath an annual income of about 5 or S _ 
pounds ſterling, arifing from ſome inconfiderable fiefs in the Black Foreſt. 

The Auſtrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount o 
00,000 ſterling in Germany and Italy; a ſym that goes far in thoſe 
countries, The late king of Pruſſia, whoſe revenues were not near ſo. © 
extenſive as thoſe of his' preſent majeſty, though he maintained a large - 
army, was ſo good an economiſt that he left ee ſterling in his cl. 
fers and ſome have e by that Silefia alone brings above half a million. - 
ſterling every year to this king. To behold the magnificence of many of - 

the German courts, a ſtranger is apt to conceive, very high ideas il ” 
incomes of their pfinces ; which is owing, to the high price of money in 
that ane and conſequently the low price of proviſions and manu- 
factures. In fact, though it is pla that ſume princes have much larget 


© 


revenues than-others, yet we cannot ſpeak with any tolerable preciſion os 


y is of itſelf a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. But however plauſi= + N | 
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The clector of Mentz 
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. and whjch ee 0 


paid in cartying them on, to the ancient German conſtitutions, the 
management being engrofled by the head of the houſe of Auſtria: 


. which, among other letters, contains the aſſeſſments of men and - 


money, v 


i are called Roman months, on account of the monthly aſ- 


to the emperors when they viſited Rome. Thoſe aſſefſ- 


- ments, eee are ſubjeR to great mutabiſity. It is e here to 


can bring to the field © 379,000 men, and the ecclefia 
- of thofe the es as To. of us houſe 27 22 Bag 3 13 
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which every prince and ſtate, who are members of the empire, is | 
_ mon when the army of the empire takes the field. The contribu« 
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— AAS 68 3 ir open | 
that the em ror and empi ire form the moſt * N government in Ru- 


._ rope; aud the whols Gree was united, e gers erly directed, Germany - : 


| would live nothing eo fr from wiy. of ins ambitious neighbours, BUY 
the different intereſts purſued by the e; prinees of Germany, wender 
the power of tlie eniperor of little conſequence; except me ro — 4 | 


15 


enn forces, which ate iddecd very formidable. Thane of the preſi 
eror was coftipated, in 1775, to amount to two We rr 55 og 


EO MPERIAL;\ZOYAL, A&D 3 The emperor of Germany . Fi a he 
te 


„  T*FLEs; Ans, anD orDERS; nds to be ſucceſſor to the emperors 
| of Rong and has long, on that account, been admired to 2 tacit prece- 


ey on all public occafions among the powers of Rurope. - Auſtria's = 
2 #rchdukedorh ; nor has he, us the head of that hou , a vore-in the „ 


of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia: Innumeraple are the 


e dukedoms;- baronics, anch the like, with which hs 
_BYcſted as archdiike, The arms of the empire are a black eagle win 
_.twb-heads, 8 with expanded wi tht in a field of 9 aud 1 „ 


- the heads of the enge is "ſeen the impet * 7 ma breaſt of the | © 
eagle is" Lee en 5 arterly of e | Bur, Naples, 1 ' 
5 i, Anjou, Gtlders, Brabant, 3 


e rhe archdueal fumily. Every elector, and indeed e EE 
deft prince of any importance in Germany, claims a right of luft. 
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8 by chem. Thien -emperors of Germany, as well as the kings of 


the order of the Golden Fleece,” as deſcended from the <p 
| houſe of Bungun The empreſs dowager Eleonora, Wi the hes 73 


ereated two order of Ee of feinteta Enights ; and late 
deen inſtituted che order of St; Tereſa; e 

Tu order of the Gollen Fleece way ioftituted at Bruges, in rs, on 
the loch of Jabvary 1429, by Philip duke of Burgundy, on che day of 


bis marriage with his $A wie, If is rte aint hos ehvfs ä 
it being the Sehiek of the ſtap de manufactures of his country. It at firſt 


. . confilted of thirty kni ights, ins; {ncludip the ſovereign,” who were of the firſt 
_ families in che Low ountries, .an it ſtill continues to be claſſed” with - 


the moſt illaſtrious orders gf knigbthood in Europe. At preſent there are 8 5 i | : | E 5 


— bratiches of it; of the one, the emperdy is ſyvereizn, and the king 
iis of the other; all muſt prove their noble deſernt from th 


— century. -The motto of the order is Pretium uo wite laborums"* „ i 


The 'Tewtonic our owed ith origin to ſome rengious Germans in — : 
lem during the crufades, who aſſumed the title of u Teutonic 3 | 
drethrem of the bofpital of our Lady of the Germans at Jeruſalem 


Conrade duke of 'Swabia invited them into Pruffia about the 8 13 : 5 Ny 
oon after they conquered Pruffia for themſelves, and became one of the © 
_ molt powerful orders 1 in Europe. By the order dividing- againſt iefelf, 5 


they afterwards loſt their power and polleſfons ; and Albert marquis of | 
Vrandenburgh, grand-maſte er of de order, on his abjuring popery, bd 
cated the grand - maſterſhip, ſubdued Pruſſia, abd expelled all” rhe poi 
who NO. not” kis example. - The: order is nom divided: inte two . 
branches : che proteſtant branch, who have 'a houſe- at Utrecht, hack 
been — in our account of ordert in the Netherlands that for * 
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. CS ah. Theenfign/ worn 'by his. branch is — 
f neck pendent to a go 1d Chain, e 
I.,be dime af the . 4 Ordo of. the Red Fagte” h . 
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" certain, The margrave of Bareith-is ſovereign thereof, and it is generall 
beſtoyvyed on general officers In the year 1690, John George, selector 1 


Saxon, and Frederick III. elector of Brandenbargh, on terminating 
___ their iſpmes, eſtabliſhed the Order Cincerily, as a confirmation. and. 

-  - ſecurity hereafter of rheir amity. The knights of this order wear = 

____ _ bracelerof of gold, on one ſide are the: names of the two princes with. this 
© device, An Nu on the other fide are two. armed Hands, joined do- 
„ anthers __—_ on two ſwords, with two palm branches croſſed, with. 


Jama. ? 
Ye 3 n inftituted the © Order * the | 
A Paſſon, in the year 1704, of which the duke is „ = 
 __ knightof the order is t contribute to the maintenance of the x Fe or 

_. + "decayed. ſoldiers in che ſervice of the: ſovereign. In the year 17 
Lodiſe Elizabeth, widow of Philip duke. of Save rd Loy that, 
Orr of the Death's Head," Gl Nee in. 1652, by - father —4 
Ake of Wirtemburgh. A princeſs of that houſe xt be ſovereign 
of in and none but women of virtue and merit (birth and fortune not 
regarded) can be received into it. They are to avoid gaining, tl ; 
„ — and luxuries of all kinds. The badge of the: order 1 is * 


; above the croſs pattee, —_ erok ne of five. jewels, by which L 
i hangsto a black riband edged with white,” and on * tes 
words, memento mori, worn at the breaſt. a 
he great order of Wirtemburgh, is that. « of the Chace,” ſtituted 
8 the year 1702, by the then duke, and im in the mY 27197 5 
3 , the left fide of the coat is a filver ſtar em idered, ot t fa ar 
tee badge, in the middle a green circle with. the motto “ — 9 
3 Fingatifgne Fd, The * order ig on. St.  Hubert's day, he 
| being the patron of ſportſmen. 
AI the year 1709, the pledpr Palatine revined the „ Orde of 86 He 
| 1 30 „ firſt inſtituted by a duke of Juli of Ju ers and 5 in m of 2 
victory gained by te. on St. Hubert's 2 n 1447- Al the nights 
* have either military employ ments or pen 3 archbiſhop of Saltz 
.-___ _ burgh in 1701, inſtituted the“ e oe t, in honour of the 
*  __ Hovnderand patron of the ſee he held, and 5 1 of his country. 
As theatchbiſhop is the richeſt and moſt powerful prince of Bavaria next - 
ts the elector, his order is in good eſteem.” In the year 1729, Albert 

* _ _ _ glectorof Bavaria, inflituted the. Order of St. George the Defender of the 

* ___ . Immaculate Conception. * The knights which are obliged to prove 
. their nobility by father and mother for five generations. 

„„ Order of the Golden Lion, inſtituted by the preſent land · 
„„ grave of Heſſe Caſſel; is equally a military and civil ae but moſtly 
1 | Tonferred on general officer. The-preſent landgrave hath alſo inſtituted 
| themilitary . Order of Merit, the badge of which is a gold croſs of eight 
Points enamelled 4 2 and 3 in the centre this motto; Pro Yiriute et 

„ Lo ns ger . e is worn ve hg Con RENO pendent ton blue EN 
n The manners ot the ancient Germans are well deſcribed | 

: . = - by the — and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. They 
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5 Reious reader than TR But what mo dome, 

F government hn Gone bun unineereſting difpu attention of «| . 
ka of the other kingdoms e Bunde * meaſure oppoſes . 
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ifferent ind empire, raiſed” bi 
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empire of Germany, 


imveſtitures ta biſheops. H V. a weak and wie 
118, ſurrendered up the ri 


; b fon 
' - - and ied . By his aſt will he ardered, that if either bis own male 
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mis — 5 and by the 8 « the Re - 
in Germany, on the other hand, che power of the 
upon.the * ba" the emperor's ſupremacy, and of the 
having in the year 962 united Italy to the. 
| 4 decree from the gy oa — he wn en 
ſucceſſors ſhould have the — of nominating 


? beef 


ting 1 N 


x * 


fer the empire without the-conſent of the pope, that he had no ſuperiority = 
cet ths cmperer, . 2 or to approve 7 "an 
| | ; | the im- 


empire, that the majority of ſuffrages of the cleftoral college a of ths 


modergte prince with . . He hag tho addreſs 10 
fon Maximilian 3 king of whe omans in his own Hfe · time, 


3flue, or that of his brother Charles, ſhould fail, hi: Auſtrian eftares ſhould 


wert do big ſecond daughter Aune, wife do the clecior of Bavaria, and 
oh or ne 


I mention this deſtination, avit gave riſe to the late oppoſition 
. ſanction, in favour of © 2 
| her father Charles V 
* Maximilian II. un II was diſturbed with internal od 
from the Turks; but be died in peace, in 1576. He was fuc- 


2 ih ty bis ſon Rodolph, who was inyolved in wars with the Hungari- 


Da 24 5 e were 2 5 pkg Vivided among Fr Ir ce 
0 threaten the empire: with a civilyar. The ambition of Matthias, 2 
Tor Laſt, reconciled: them; But the Bohemians revolted, and threw the impe 
rial commiſſanes. out. of a. window at Prague. This gave Tiſe to a rTyipov 
war, which laſted thirty years. Matthias thou ough 
© "both p but they formed = confederacy, called the Ewvangelic Leags 
oe h. was counterbalanced by a Catholic League. 


ht to have exterminated 


Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by bis couſin” Ferdinand II. bot 
me Bohemians -offered their crown 10 Frederic the eleQor Palatine, © 


" Rrirans% 


i > 1206 tn di wo / Ty boy entirel 
5 _ Bavaria and the imperial generals, at thi 
„ _ alla deprived of bis own 3 

Ike of Bayaria, The prote oe princes of 


Germany, however, h 
| R them at this time many at bis commanaery, who were at the head 


were the m ye of Baden lach; ere 


.. and ec 3 the laſt was one of f generals of the 
riſtian IV. king of Denmark declared CR pou and Rich "ant. 10 


. eracy at Leipfic, of which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, 


A reneral pol concluded among all the at 
— 55 1 "I 16485 ich forms the bak a they a — 


und was "ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, a 
very fortunate prince. He had. two 


is war with.both, . France took from him Al. 
tier Places af the empire; and the Turks would 


Eugene, of 7 5 was @ young adyenturer in 


they cs I es : SEE 


He the foundation of rage 
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5 1 ria to the ire 3 but eee eee 5 
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. 15 3 1 Pn 5 ndid. vitories, bad nat all the fue- ES, 
* 28 he te ot Jak. himſelf mas fuſp :of a defign o 
ws Þ Iubvert the. Ge Germagic :Bberries 3, e conduct dat he : 


England thould take the laboring. car in the war, which was 
8 5 carried on for his — The 128 55 were Silgolied at Ris 
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the 5 of which was given to the. 


rmies.and continued the war with | ter firmaels and intrepidi 3 


French miniſter, Ia not fond of ſeeing the houſe of 'Aultria randiſed, 
2 emperor, on the other hand, had 3 enerals; an e „„ 
aving Put himſelf at the head of the eyange gue, was defeated by | 8 


| 1 reat 8 To N Ferdinand made ſuch 4 
: 5 antages eee the eee, that they NN A 


| 8 bead. La deſeribed his amazing vie- 


nes and pr els, till be was Killed: t battle of Lu in i632. 
But n die with him. He had 8 FEE 
erves,/ ſuch. as the oor of: Sane Weimar, Torſtenſon ier, Ang 


in 1657; and was. fucoceded ed by 1 his fon Fejdinand | 
; France on the one fide, and the Turks rc N 


taken e 8 the fiege been raiſed by john Sobieſki, king - 
; and being one of the imperial gene , 2 5 


— hs x 2 te 5 SE, 


neſs and _ but he died in 1911, before he bad reduced the 8 
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dee empreſs-queen, he 


n e beer Pat Anz Mu, grandi "t 


* XIV. on _ VV 
When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, „ Ohatles at firk 113 "0 

= a3 if be would continue he! war ; but 224 Himſelf unable, ar 

t he was forſaken by the yy 7 He therefore was ' obliged to con- 
elude a peace with France zt Haden, in 1714, that he Pre. attend th 
hag of the Turks in Hungary, where they” receiv a total Gefen 
rince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. They received an 

6 N. 97 equal importance from the ſame general in 1717, before 8 

Chick fell into the hands of the 1 and gert Fear the peace 
fk Paſlarowitz, between them and the Turks, was concluded,” Chartes 

bs, ci 17255 Hart minute of his leiſure in low a M all ements for 5 


f 225 27 carried att 2 nth 5 1552 A 1 5 hat about- the 225 
15 Frog #14 A breach -enfucd between him and George : 
e ſyſtem of affairs all over Europe ar Mar es, time, 5 the ca- 
Fa powers often changed their old alliances, 'and 'concluded new'ones 
gane to their intereſt, Without entering into particulars, it 
ficiegt. toobſerre, that the ſafety of Hanover, and Its 8 
Was the main object of the Britiſh court ; as that of the emperor was the 
eſtabliſhment” of the propmagc ſancſion, in | fay6ur of his daughter, the 
aving no male iſſue. '"Mutual conc upon 


thoſe great points reſtored a good under ſtanding en H. and 
65 Soar e Charles ; und the elector of Saxon 2 b 
profpe& of gaining the throne of Poland, 55 ce the great claim 
ue bad upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. **** hed 
The em , after this, bad very bad ſucceſs 10 a wir ts adi Into | 


e ith the Turks, which die had undertaken chiefly to indemnify bimſelf 
| For the great facrifices he bad made in Italy to the 8 of the houſe of 
Bourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and be had no general to ſu ly 


= mie place. The ſyſtem of France under cardival Fleu 


"that time to be pacific, and the obtained ile, from the 1 Tante A Wee 
peace than he bad reason to Fe, to keep the German and 
— Stber European powers. caſy, before bis Fake en his eldeſt 
Pow daughter, A 12 2 n 2 to the duke of Lorrain, 2 
ince who could of power to the Auſtrian” family. 

| „Eat died in Sf 
eB Tl 6 er 1 
ET. . ad it not been for the Jof George II. 
5 gmatic fanctiom was attacked on all hands. The young king of 
a Penk, Sh with a powerful arm yp foot and conquered. Silefia, Which he 
Bc bad been wrongfull embered from bis family, Tbe king of 
in and the elector of Bavaria ſet up claims di on With 


.. 


5 4 conßderable vacancy, was fill op by the elector of Ba varia, who took 


"rhe title of Charles VII. in J ge 1742. The French poured their 
© armies into Bobemia, where =o Þ og rague ; and the queen of Hun- 
ESSE rol ruſſia, was forced to cede to that prince 
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He 
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ich ſhe bore them, touched. the hearts of | 
s ſhe threw herſelf aud her little fon ; and th 
_ always remarkable for their diſaffection to the houfe 
red unanimouſly 
Bohemia ; and 
. gained the battle of I 
time miſerable on the imper 
. minions, as had been nis 1 1 
France, and would have given the: 
term; but ſhe haughtily and imp 
| adviſed to it by his Britantiic maje 
This 'obſlivacy gave 4 colour for the king 
| Bohemia, under pe 
he took Prag 


n 
nt te duke” 
. Tuſcany, to her Hungarian m 
_ difficulties, was choſen'emperor, by the title of ' Francis I. 1 ahoe 
be bad Tucceſs of the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in the 
_ * Low Countries, and the loſs of the batile of Fontenoy, retarded the ope- 
inf bis Prufilan majeſty,” The latter bear 
harles of Lorrain, who had before driven 
z; and the conduct of the empreſs queen was L 
a} rt0'guaranrece o him the WM 
1 after, his Pruſſan majeſty | | 


' rations of the empreſs-queen 
the emperor's brother, prince 
the Pruffians out of Boheini 
_  Fuch, that his Britannic majeſty tho 
poſſeſfion of Sileſia, as ceded by treaty. 
 Pretended that he had diſcovered A ſecret 5 
| entered into between the empreſs-queen, the empfeſs of Rulfia, and the © 
as cleftor of Saxony, to ſtrip him. of bis dominions, and 3 of 

d divide them among themſelves.” Upon this his Proffian maj 
_ a ſudden; drove the king of Poland out of Saxon 
of Dreſden ; which he held ti 


Lauch took poſſeio of P. 5 
der the mediation of bis Bricanvic majeſty, by which the kipg of Profia  _ 
in, now become great-duke of 1 „ 
N n the Low Countries, not only tothe I 
£ ge, but to the diſcredit of the Auſtrians and Dutch, till it wass M 
_ finiſhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April 1 2 
Bileſia was once more guaranteed to the king of Pru 
| +before that monarch's jealoufies were renewed and vetißed; and the em- : 
press of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe of the em rels-queen, and the _ 
of Poland, who 


acknowledged the duke of 'Þai 
for emperors The war col 
diſadvant⸗ 


were unnaturally ſupported by France in their new _ . 
_ ſchemes, a freſh war was kindled in the empire, in the year 7 „ he 
King of Pruſſia declared againſt the admiſſion of the Ruffiaus id Ger. 
"many, and his Britannie majeſty againſt chat of ihe Freneb, Upon 
rences between theſe monarchs: were 
nt agreed to pay an;annual fublidy-of  —_ 
continuance of the war, te 


two principles all former 
Forgotten, aud the Britiſm parlian 
0 0l. to his Pruſſian majeſty 
flames of which were now rekindled with more fury than ver. 
broke into Saxony, deſeated the Impe - 


_ His Pruffian majeſty. onc into'Saxc . — 
P forced the $azons ic lay © 
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rings, and the noble fortitude with - 


of the Hungarians 1 
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nto whoſe 


ough they had been 
| AIRS | en Auſtria, they det: 
n her favonr. © Her generals drove the French out of 
e 11. at the head of an Engliſh and Hangverian army, 
1743-, Charles VII. was at this 
"and driven out of his cleftoral do, 
anceſtor in queen Anne's reign, for fiding with 
almoſt her own. | 
"accommodation 
r beſt, and indeed ny . 
e eee ; 
ce of ſupporting the 1tmperial dignity :* but though 
Abe the greneett* | 5 


tt of the kingdom, be was not 


rench 5 upon Wich be abandoned al „ 

"Sileſia, This event confirmed the obſtinacy of the queen 
to an accommodation with the em 

Soon after, ' His if 


all his conqueſts, 


mperor, that ſhe 


Trial majeſty, in the beginniog 
f ip bir wp e grand-duke 4 
eſty, after ſurmounting ſome - 


convention which had been 
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1 Daun, oblig e i . nd. to fall b 

G he operations of OW lied exery day. 

Imperialiſts, under count Daun, ? into excellent but 
they were beaten at the battle X23 2 . 3 Breflau, 


Germany, gave 1 new. turn 0 the 


Infinite Aenne, ne notwithſtand anf of 
defeated the Ruffians at Arn 


3 The conduct of his * yp 


ie | 
lied it with a moſt tremendous art) b aſt be 
4 We ine that his troops oe * - nw by 


ns A % this 


one quarter their 


wha 2 
F nt eee 
Bohemia with inconceivable rapidity, . arid fone an at Gi 100, 0 
Au nans, under d Brawn, w 2 ed, as the bra Ve a 
werin was on the fide of the Pry 1 


Wi -4 


. The R Ruffians, after enteri 5 
& of the war; and th canou | 
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a, was forced to depend on the court. of England for a ſubſiſtence. After oF 
oy war of years duration, which deſolared, the whole empire, the 5 
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We notwithſtanding the provocatioiis+ hey rectiv ectived from her ' houſe, 

will be always, remembered to their honour, 
he inhabitants of Temeſwar, a e lately; ee den into che 
kingdom of Hungaty, are computed at about 4 « There are in this 
country many faraohs,. of. g\phes, ſuppoſed o real deſcendants of the 
\ ancient Egyptians.” They are ſaid to reſemble the ancient Egyptians in 
their, features. in their propeuſity to '\metancholy; and in many of their 
uners and cuſtoms ; i. and it is aſſerted, that the laſcivious Paticesof Inte, 
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Greeks, Mahometans, and other ſectaries, bere enjoy their u — | 


ons, Tranſylvania is thought to add but little to the Auſtrian. revenbe; . 
though it exports ſome metals and ſalt to Hungary. The other f large 
places are Sageſwar, Millenback, and Newmark. All ſorta of proviſions 


- are _—_ cheap, and excellent i in their kinds. Hermanſtadt 5 a urges 


and well built city, as are Clauſanburg and Weifſenburg- | 
government is at Ledde and the governor ig eee e 3 
be 


0 pant * up of Roman catholies, Eier and f. and Lutherans. 


diet, or parliament, meets. by ſummons, and receives the commande uf 
the ſovereign, to whom of late they have been more devoted than foum 
They have a liberty of making remonſtrances and repreſencations ia ex 


6) oP Eo ond ng He > Vie a [rae 3 he wart i by Kor: 


Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inbebimmes.of whietlong 
ed the Roman arms, before they could be ſubdued. It was over- 


| 2 1 the Goths on the decline” of the Roman empire, and then oo the 
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of 3 muſt be confiderable. At ꝓreſent it: military force is ve» 
Auced to fix regiments of 1590 men each; but it ic well knowny that dur, 


Their deſcendants retain the fame military charattor. The po- 
— of the country is not aſcertainod; but if the Tranſylvanians enn 
ring to the field, as has been aſſerted, 30,000 (roops, the hue number 


ing the laſt wo wars, in Which the houſe of Auſtria was 1 mode * 
Tranſylvanians did \ ſervices; + Hermanſtadt is its o 


And the Tranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble — lirtle dos 


about learning or religion, though the Roman entholie is tho eſtabliſhed 


church. — 1. King of Rae gary, . 


the year 1000, and it was afterwards governed by an Hungarian vid, 
or viceroy. The various revolutions in their government: prove thicir im- 
patience under {lavery ; — though the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, gave 


che ſovereignty of Tranſylvania, as alſo of Selavoniayto- the-hoaſe-of 
Auſtria, yer the nder — y what we may call a loyal ariftocracyg which 


their ſovereigns do not think proper to invade.. In October 1784, on ac« 
count of the pk or feigned oppreſſions of the nobility, near 16, o af. 
fembled and commited great depredations on thoſe whoſe conduct had 

been reſented; . Several had their palaces burnt, and were gladtocleaps 
with their lives. The revolters were diſappointed in their attempt on 


Clauſenburg ; and afterwards offered to ſeparate, and go home i in peace, 
on the terms of a general pardon, better treatment from the vobility, and a 


from vaſtulage.. In the preſent ſituation of the"emperor, tenienr 
terms have been er e, and with the puniſhineat of @ few,” the 
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The reaſon why Huvgary, "Tranſylvania, 'Sclavoniaz- and the. Sher as 
tions, ſubject to the h of Auſtria i 2 thofe parts, contain a furpriing i 


variety of people, e . name, language, and manners, i becauſe: 
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minding the arrangements made by the ſovereigns of Europe, they are 
quiet under the government that leaves them moſt at liberty. That the 
are generous, as well as brave, appears from their attachment to the houſe 
of Auſtria, which, tilt the laſt tao wars, never was ſenſible of their value 
And valour; inſomuch that it is well known, that they preſerved the rag- 
matic ſanction, and kept the imperial crown in that family. The Sela. 
vonians formerly gave ſo much work to the Roman arms, that it is 
thought the word aue took its original from them, on account of the 
gteat numbers of ihem who weile carried into bondage, fo late as the reign 
of Charlemagne. Though Selavonia yields neither in beauty nor fertility 
to Hungary and Tranſylvania, yet the ravages of war are ſtill viſible in 
the face of the country, which lies in a great meaſure unimproved. The 
_ Sclavonians, from their ignorance, perhaps, are zealous Roman catholics, 
though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. - Here we meet with two. pos of 
ries ; that of Poſega, which is the capital of the country, and Zagrab, 
which lies on the Drave; but we know of no unirerfities.” Eſſeck is a 
| large and ſtrong town, remarkable, as (before noticed, for a wooden 
_ + | bridge over the Drave, and e e, Farm five miles long, and fifteen 
paces broad, built by the Turks. Waradin and Peterwaradin are places 
noted in the wars between the Auſtrians and Turks. The inhabitants are 
compoled of Servians, Radzians, Croats,” Walachians, Germans, Hungari- 
ans, and a vaſt number of other people, whoſe names were never known 
even to the Auſtrians" themſelves, but from the military muſter-rolle, 
when they poured their troops into the field during the two laſt wars. In 
1746, Sclavonia was united to Hungary, and the ſtates ſend repreſentatives 
_  aatheBerot nn,, nent ©; „ 185 
-»CroaT1a lies between the 13th and 17th degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and the 4xth and 47th of north latitude. It is 80 miles in length, and 70 
in breadth, and about 2,500 ſquare miles. The manners, government, 
religion, language and cuſtoms of the Croats, are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Sclavonians and Tranſylvanians, who are their neighbours, They are 
excellent irregular troops, and as ſuch are famed in modern hiſtory, under 
the name of Pandours, and yarious other deſignations. The truth is, the 
houſe of Auſtria finds its intereſt in ſulſering them, and the neighbouring 
nations, to live in their own manner. Their towns are blended with each 
other, there ſcarcely being any diſtinction of boundaries. Catolſtadt is a 
place of ſome note, but Zagrab (already mentioned), is the capital of 
Croatia. All the ſovereignty exerciſed over them by the Auſtrians ſeems: 
to conſiſt in the military arrangements for bringing them. occaſionally. into 
the field. A viceroy preſides over Croatia, ;joimly with Sclavonia, and 
Hungarian DaTUaTIA: this lies in the upper part of the Adriatie ſea, 
and confiſts of five diſtricts, 32 the moſt remarkable places are the 
two following: Segna, which a royal. free town, fortified. both by na- 
ture and art, and is firuated- near the ſea, in a bleak, mountainous, and 
barren ſoil. The biſhop. of this place is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Spalatro. Here are twelve churches, and two, convents, I he governor 
reſides in the old palace, called the Royal Caſtle. 2. Ottoſchatz, a fron- 
tier fortification on the river Gatzka. That part of the fortreſs where the 
_ * pgvernor, and the greate part of the garriſon refide, is ſurrounded with 
a wall, and ſome towers: but the reſt of the buildings, which are mean. 
are erected on piles in the water; ſo that one eu cannot Mit an- 
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Wess Segna dwell the Uſcocs, 2 people, who being galled by 'oppreſ- 
bon, eſcaped out of Dalmatia, eee whence they . the name of 
Uſcocs, from the word Scoca, which ſiguifies a, dgſerter. + They are alſo 
called ſpringers, or leapers, from the agility with which they leap, rather 
than walk, along this rugged and mountainous nar dome of them 
hive in ſcattered houſes, and others in large villa hey are a rough, 
ſavage ge _ people, large bodied, courageous, given; to rapine; but 
their vifüble employment is grazing. They uſe the Walachian 1 
and in their religious ſentiments and mode of warſhi . 10 5 
the Greek church; but ſome of them are Roman eathoftcs .. 

A part of Walacbia belongs allo; to the emperor, as: well as to the 
Turks, which hes to t of . nia, and its ee erer, FM 
8 5 der and e 195 
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mi S6 TT OT BE} 
Fas Length 760 2790! between 16 and 34 call. —y 

f M3 Breadth 3 275 65 46 8 4 8 5 | * K. 5 + A 
Bonner is. EFORE/ the late Sarenpeditfiey:: artition of tis 
: country, the kingdom of Poland, wich the great ' 

du 1 Wes Abbt annexed," (anciently called Sarmatia) was bounded os 


the North by Livonia, Muſcovy, and the Baltie ſea; on the Eaſt 
Muſcoey; on the South by Hungary, Turkey, and Little Tartary; on 
the W. by Germany : And had the form of its government been as 
fect as its ſituation was compact, it might have _ one of the — 
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. POLAND, tene, LAT HUANIA. 


Nan k genierally — _/o that Peland takes its name from Polu, 
8 ole, aeg, — —.— ying a — 5 ſor —— for whieck 

; 1 —— e eee ee 8 
>Crxndar vc}: doko ob Poland 1 fuck, 4 may; Fe from ſo. ex- 
tenſiat hut leveb a clitute. In the north parts it is cold, but healthy. 
| The Carpschian mountains, which 
8 2 ; which b. 


in-r the midſt 


Ne 


ught up. 

"_ — ane ober n nations... Fi! —— of Poland, eſpecially in 

 Podolia; are rich h 3 it is ſaid one can hardly fee the 

cattle that graze in the meadows. Here are mines of ſilver, copper, iron, 

fan and calls; Lithuania ghavinds in iron ochre, black agate, ſeveral 

ddr gen et and grey granite; falſe precious 
and marine ng. — ure parts of. — contain 


Worn roar, — — ate ptod — in Pella. Oe. 
cellent when they meet with culture, — their wine ſeldom or never 
does m0 perfection. Poland produces various kinds of clays /fit for pipen 
aud barthen Mare. . water of many is boiled into ſalt, The 
virtues of a ſprings: in the palatinate of racow, which increaſes and de- 


-_y wich the moon, are ſaid da be wonderful | for. the. preſervation of 


one's rae them to 2 This ſpring is inflamma- 
> ppiying a tor in, ie Kanes like the — — 
; 5 5 wines The. flame he danges on the ſurface, without heating the 
| to bei exti ngwiſhed, which it may cafily. be, it 
5 communĩoates itſelf, r roots of trees, in a 
-  neighboaring' wood, which it .confames ;; and about 35 years the 
fames are ſaid to have laſted for chfee Haute before un ould Br en 
_ — rirelyiextiv ed. to vw ay bas: 2ribiids : 
Kii. The s 01 Poland aten iche, Viſtula/ eee ae 
Nieten Neiporior Bor the Hag, andſthe Dwina. 
Eo. REN The cbidf of the, 5 Jakes contdjned, is Poland, is. -Gopto, 
in ehe palatia 8 zcſty:; and Ri rale on the White Lale, v 4 
| faſxoidye: . Ne e ee 
| eee 4 Te vegetable pr # oland 
eee haue been 41 3 — * 
— artic ome arecheculiarito.itle 3 kidd of 
5 ahne (if it can be pied a vegetable], whighint May and June the i in- 
_ habeas) (wr dreſſed 


| rich mw des: poor 0 wh gh | 

6 gieat quantity oi amben as frequently ug up in 
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ate. "Poland. fram Hungary, are 


the 
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| eguntries, is a very extraordinary animal. The fleſn of the Polaſlt ol 
forms tho moſt Aae part of their greateſt fenſta His 


the North, bis poor anitnal is attacked, towards the winter chicily, : by i. 


| nee to fotm an eſtimate uf the 


— ba, and their fa 
= und hoſpitable : 


2 the gloutom lynx, ellich and dees, 

FF s of wild horſes and 
aſſes, and wild onen, that thei nobility of the as woll as matirem 
are fond of. A kind of wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpom on bis belly | | 
and lege, is found here; aud Abra the Leſt furs in tbe country ; but the 
eln, Which is common in Poland, as well as in ſome other northerm 


all of chem . 


dody s of the - 
deer make; but much thicker and longer; the 9 the — 
and tloven,” the horns large, rougb 9 broad, like a Wild goats. | Natue - 


ralits buve' obſerves; that "upon diſſecting an elk, there was: found in . 
head ſome large flies, with its rains — it is an 
ſervation ſufficiently atteſted, that in the large -woods and wilderneſſes 


larger ſort of flies, chat, 8388 irs ears, attempt to tali up their winter 


| 9 This perſecution is thought to aſſect the elk with 


faſting fiekneſs, by which means it ig tales, which would otberwie - 
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Poland produees a crvlenre-eatted. bobs: 3 ie_reſembles @ guinea-pig, 
but ſeems to be of the beaver kind; They are noted for-digging»holes:2m 
e ground, which they enter in October, and do not come oute en 
c y for food, ult' April; they have ſeparato npartments for their 
viſions, lodgings, and their dead; they live together by 10 of rin 
rd. We do not perceive that Poland contains any ſpecies of birds pe- 


evlisyeo nſelf; 5 we are told that the-quails hw have green legs, 


and that 2 is reckoned to be -unwholeſome. + Lithuania ig rich in 
„ ede wf prey are the eagle and vuiturel, Tb 
ttle — 2 of mmouſe, is frequemly found in theſe. — | 
a for wondrous eee en net, formed in the —_ 
* ee or 4421120 di meds bee eras bug 32 
POFULAT 10N;1HHABETANTSY dess, Þ From what has been g. 
Jof the extent ot Pond, 1 
of its inhabitants; they: 
before the bie ing dt of the late war, were verynumerous : 
but they ore ſo little knou n, ee at preſent, ihat numbers of tham, ĩa 
remoter parts, continue ſtill co be heathens, or have very imperirit no- 
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diem of Chriſtiabiry./”-Sowe-have ſoppoſtd Polend and Lin huadia 40 an- 
ain 14,000,000 of .inbabicants : and when we conſider: that che Pales 


wh uo colnis, and ſometimes have e ho yd, ranger Ts years 06. 
ther, and that no fewer than 2,000, vate. ſuiq d inhabit” 
"Pe haps this caleulation is not exaggerat — fide the pantition = 


— rment of the kingdom — number is 95000,000;/ 10k 
which $00,000 are J eus Fbe provinces taken by 2 en | 
Ault; the” moſt” and by Pratt? hei moſt .commercial. 


7 he Rühn contain 1/4500,0002 Ther Auſtrian. :2400;00075; and the 
| aber 860068 — —— 8. o, o o fouls ſepanatsed 
n their uncient wg dom ide eee (6D od M85; 1 27 ltere 

Foles, in their perſons, make © noble appearance; cheir I 
-are-well proportioned. |: They. ate -braveudha- = 
their .womendprightly,:yer-modedl, aud: b. 

mĩſſive te their huſbands. Their diverſions are eee 


_ themecefſitpofiſerving then thut 


| wi ith Him nud they no ee ie ae table, than all the 
ut. 
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will — Wort bie zeug they 50 8 dab v. 
that abey will deep upon the gröühd; Without fly be r covering,” in 
fioft atd-fnow; /\T'he Poſes never Hve above Rajrs, 2 their apartments 
| united yithekinchew” is on one fide; the ſtable on another che 


4 elling⸗Ebole em M Tir j and — A che front. They, "content | 


| . 
themieives wich u few ſmall Pede and if stiy lodge” at their houfes, 
muſi carty their bedding with with th, " When they fir down to dinner or 


ſupper have rcheir krempett and other mufie playivg, and u nümber 
3 — on — at table 95 he , rofound 


, all ferving wi moſt 
reſpoct e for the nobles whe= are 23 een find chemfeldes under 


bf but chefr pätron Uſually trents 
them: with — permits" the eIdeſf töl eat with 3 table, 


nh hs cap off; and every one of them haz Ris-peaſant boy to Woit on 
; _ maintained by che waſte of the any Ar an enteftätbmenf, the 


den dayyntitheriknives; forks). ner Toons, but every gueſt brings them 


—_+ 


ure 
add not opened till wr an, V retürt home. It is vital fora 


© _  nobjeihanito give bis ſervant ny ment, which he caty 48 . | 
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difference than 
arnof noble birth call one eee &1 | 


: | the; <oiventa'y and none but the. 
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eſtates v biiteach 
| 28/Bb#Poles are d ide nto noblen, *olergy, gcitizeis, aud peiſbtts / the 5 


5 ede Jeiie e prop Hmited Win pairly 
5 dulgonce ot former kinge more generally from Wa th 
rita They rpc hf 
voflals,! pay no ue, are ſubject to none bur the king, Se pe A 


behind him; und to let him — Me of the kame cup with hin 


amedbivequate.” Bumperd ate moch iu fäſnion; both 1 85 vd 
ufa z nil they enfily eneuſe any perſon from 4 m. 


pages of the Poliſh nobiſity 3" und mne reader tus figure himfelf an 


ofcall that is — — i — and N — - 
an copceptio wey ef Ring! They *ca 1 
auendance when they appear abroad, Peet to ridic IT, * fork it i ge uns 


— the lady of4 Poliſh — "beſides" # each and fr, ae : 
dy an elch gzentbewan ulner, an old 

genilewoman for her gorernante/ and R dwArf 6 each EW bold vp her 
train; and if "This e thei he? edack is ſutrbünded by" | as bei 
8 re ot t mp} however, ig proportionęd to thei 
Se hy pede 15 St! 26905: 4 0b 


Peaſanta mme divided into co forte, theſe vf che eröwp, and thoſe 'beloli 

tocindividoals,>/' Though Putand bas its p dces, counts, aufl baren, 
Vetaheuhele bop ef the-nobility” are Hathtu yon ale el, er . Ale 
fror hepublic'poſts'th 5 8 | 


eancenjoy. ,» They bi 2 les 


Life aud death over their ge nd 


thexawll for heir king, abd day bim undet white reftraints” 
8 e e 6 


— hart 
ſtate y bi beate 
biin. d Hheſe great pri | 


e 8 95 5 
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can raiſe 8 or 10,000-men--/./Fbe; houſe af a noblemam is 


which ate upon duty day and night — — their palaces and in — 
extraordinary fi 


300 guards an 


| weak for the grandees. Someti 


tally. convicted, bur only. —— 
nobleman 


earth; they are. 5 entering upon an 
might, procure the mz; without the; permiff 
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rene 
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with theta; carey; an furnitu e. | Until, Gafmirithe Greats * kond © 
could put his, peaſant to death with impunity; aud when the latter bud 
no e conſidered bimſelf as the beit, and: uizedllall his eſfatts. 1H | 
1347). Caſimir preſcribed a fine for the murder of, a peaſant; and e 
that in caſe of his deceaſe without iſſue, his next heir mould inherit; ti] 
theſe and otber regulations have. proved ineffectaal, againſtathe 1 a 
tyranny of the nobles; and haue been either abrogatsd or eludecdn Some 


of them have eſtates of from ſire to thirty leagues in extent, and are ub 


hereditary ſovereigns of cities, with mmhich the king has nochn, 
of their nobles poſſeſſes above 4000 towos and;; villages, Bome —— 


for perſons who have committed any crime for none muſt pu bang r 
take them from thence by force Dee their horſe and 


go abroad. — 
e when they come to 2 ſome of chem 
attendants; and their debates in the ſenate are oſten des 
1 by the nag ſword: ben great men have ſuits at lache diet oe 


chambers, and 8 ore them w 


ache r tribunals, decide them j yet the/execution;oftho:ſentencertniaſt be 


to the longeſt word, for the juſtice of the kingdom. is commonly uh 
imes they raiſe g GO men f ide, 
nder and burn one apother's cities, and eaſſles and forts ; f 

they think it below them to ſubmit to cha ſentence ol q udgen without 
field battle. As to the peaſants, chey arg horn flaves, and h n 
tion of liberty. If one lord —— peaſant of anPher, h as not cap 


male reparation, by another prafüns 


equal in value. man f uh is deſirous, af cultivating a piece uf 
land, builds a. lieele wooden houſe, in which he ſett les a peaſant. and his fa. 


mily, giving! him a cow, tu orſes, A certain / number of geeſe, i hon, n 
and as much corn avis ſüffieient to maintain him the firſt year 

rote for his o future ſubl and the adranteg2.of his fords = 
The peaſants, baving ng: Property, all, their acqwlitions iſerverontyig. 

enrich their They ar ;;indiſpenſablyyo ec to cultivate che 

on tion : uf Ife that 

of their lords g un 

they are apoſed to ĩhe diſmal, and frequently fata effects of th 


| N and barbarity of their tyraunicaſ maſtem / ho oppraſ dhem wi 


unity; and having the — of life and propetty in their hands; too 
2 it in the mot groſs and —.— manner, their wires and 
— ' expoſe: . moi — — b 5 
howexer, atten Vretchec — 7 ts, Whichiis 
del . Born ſlaxes, 8 r Gro: Alitifilaliibedces 
dihips and; ſevere nina enerality them ſcarae ho entertaim am 
x eircu more . regard i their 


If ee attheiniſes 
EST their gondition; che at vendyy - 


vpon.every, accali 


J*; themſclves; and che ir families ian 
mite . 4 re — *s Mott of 
them ſeem to think 1548 mz Wines 
any thing 10 est., I hang hen the. 
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res] The drefs.of the en 
of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaxing only larg as mites 
They seat 4 welt which: reaches down-to.the middle. of the 
kind-of gown beit lined with fur and girded 4vith u Hal, but th 
fir 8s eloſe tol heir 2 86 4 waiſtonaton Their 3 — 
5 piece wi «heir ſtackings. hey Wear a f QF; 
_ their ſhirts are without dollar or ri f 7 either 
ck nb nerkelath. Inſtead of ſhoee, they wear: 3 ML 
with: thin ſolcx;cand deep iron heals bent lt n- half moon T 
| and =ſabre ot-cutlaſs,-by) their ſidese When 9 
Den 1 4 bort cloak, which e ras: o, 
witte-furstboth wirhin:and withour. The penple of che beſt, 3 — 


ſabies, und others the ſins of gem, „C. Some. them ha 
fityy ſuits of. clothe! nw as rich i which deſcend: from 
— H it th: pas: f bi 


+ Woreit: 
— — = dreſs incor his — — after his rer 
Horation-wore it for to ef, chiefly; ſor the encouragement of Engliſh 
eee 1 hie eee 
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hey ad) in — 
a thiek cour e cloth : but 0 to TD — wear none, ; Their bots are 
_—— ef tncs wre Ss their logs, with ihe thicker parte to 
| and the loles of their fear. The women have a watchful eye over their 
aid in the diſtrict of Samogitia particularly, make them wear 
wee —— 3 to give 3 they end, * 
tbeprare 2 to 4} 31x £- #4 3 a1; vos} 1 5 + 1 - 3 +4 6.4 l 
— , 
 edvithifiraw, wichout furniture or windows); there is a e 
nud but nome enn dodge there, beoguſe of flies and other vermin f ſa that 
| chooſe; rather to ladge among the horſes. Travellers 
| are obliged to carry proviſions with them ; and weben fore) grant a 
ſuppay they apply to the lord: the -villages who | forchwi provides 
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Poland have been verys numerdus, they = 140 

grently perſecuted 'Howevery' — — 

and partitioning powers, that all diſſidents ſhould henceforth enjoy tlie ſre 

— of cheir religion thoagh to eonM,u emcludech from the diet, che- 
_—_ and the permanent *o0unoil: They are to have churches; c. 
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ths extenſive propagation ef his opinions büt con 
Poland have” been very nümerbüs, dhe „ have at 
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reſolved; berween;tliezepiblic. 
and partitioning powers, that all diſſidenis ſhould henceforth enjoy the e 
exerciſe of their reli ''thoagl'to: continues exchidec from the fiat che 
Kate" and the permanent oouncil} They are t haue cherches;obytt 
Without bells f alſo ſchools and ſeminaties of their bn and are cipdble 
of fitting in the inferior cours juſtices. XK get 6 6599 oils 2oimer 
chino a1 Cs AND iner Poland! contains two 8 
Oneſas and Bemburg. 1 of 
mate, 'and-during-av/imerireigu!y rince-regentiof che HRA, 
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ö — provinces. "vor the oontempt which 9 — who _—_ 
their chief im ce in the privileges of their rank, have ever — 
for learning; the ſervitude of the lower people, and the univerſal f | 

__ Mitlon among all ranks of men, "theſe circumſtances have wonderfully re- 

turded, and, notwithſtanding the liberal efforts of his preſent majeſty, lt 

: continue torretard the progreſs of letters in this kingdom. However, of 

- Ks = raſte-for deres hath ſpread ſelf among the nobles, and begins to. 
be regarded as an-aveompliſhment. ' = 
_»Unrveestriis:} The univerſitits of Poland are thoſe: of Cr 6: 
| Wins and: — — eee The _ — eh colleges, aud 
| Das the fuperviſorſhip of r4 grammar-ſchools througb the city, 
| the nümberof ſtudents in 1778, amounted to 600. Wilna was he iy, 
1 ſuperintendance of che Jeſuits, but fince their ſuppreffion the king hath- | 
1 eſtabliſied a committee of education,” who äppoint profeſſors. and direct 
| their rainy Rodler chat of Toer er enema A 1 e Wen 
an unive * | Do : | 
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| 2 "W&FURAL AND ARPIFICIAL. IT | 
. qt into Poland, probably forced the women eie to leave their 
| children ex paſed in the woods; where we muſt up they: were _ | 
dy dean aud other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it * cult to account 
ſtteir ſublillence,” It is certain that Tach ls View: found 2 | 
Woods boch of Poland and Germany, diseſted of almoltall the properties 
. of humanity” But che form.“ When taken, they generally went on all 
_ fours Hut it is ſaid that — aar re _ N 2 8 770 management, 
atained to the uſe of ſpeech. 5 | „ 
*The heit mines of Poland confiſt of nderful caverns, ſeveral hundrid 
: deep, at the bottom of which-are many intricate Kl and — 
| — Our ef theſe ane dug four” Arent kinds of falfs ; one ex- 
__wremely hard, like (cryſtal ; © another ſofter, but clearer; a third white, 
4 — theſe are all brackiſh; but the fourth is ſomewhat freſher. - 
: Theſe four kinds are dug in different mines, near the city Cracow; on 
ons fide of them is u ſtream of ſalt- water, and on the other ove of freſh 
The revenue arifing from thoſe, and other falt-mines, is very con | 
able, and formed part of the royal revenue before ſeized by Auſtria; the 
| aunual average profit of thoſe of Wiclirzka, eight miles from Cracow, 
was about 98,0001: m— Out of ſome mines at Itza, about 70 miles 
north - eaſt of Cracow, are ſeveral Kinds of earth, which are excel». 
| lently adapted to the porters: hor 3 and ſupply all Poland with earthen ware. 
Under the mountains adjoining to Bas, in the deſerts of Podolia, are f 
ſtveral gröttos, where à great number of human bodies are preſerved, 
- .._ — - thourh buried a vaſt number of years fince, being neither ſo hard nor ſo 
black as the Egyptian mummies. © Among them are two princes, in — 
3 habits they uſed to wear. It is thought that this perſevering quality is 
| owing to the nature of the ſoil, which is dry andfapdy.. Poland can boaſt - 
_ _ of few antiquities, as old Sarmaiia was never perfectly known to the Ro- 
=. — — dd —— e of 
2h Iver, y the 
8 and preſerved in the cathedral of Gneſne. | 2 | 
ire, Towns," ours, Aub rh } Warkew lies on the Vila, 
„woe, FUBLIC AND PrIVATE.. { and almoſt; in the centre - 
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— vultdings/ Kol hls 4h. Sonvemtar,; 4. on. - 
2 near 79,009 dee, But 3. great number are eigner Ehe | 
fpacious — . paved, and the greateſt part, the houſes, pars. = 
ticulaxly in the ſubarbs, are mean wooden hovels,, The city. exhibyrs 4 
ſtrong e of wealth at id poverty, as doth every part of this unh Py... 
country, IN has little ot e Ihe ſame may be ſaid of Ca. 
cow, Which is the capital N 5 that honour je diſputed by Warſaw )-; . 5 
for . Were told, that Pups antes 1K TY in che neighbourhood: of = 
rich ſalt- mines, and is ſaid to contain hfty churches and convems, "4s 
| commerce 1 18 inconfiderable. 1 The 78 8. in au extenſive plain Wa- 
tered by the Viſtgla, and with the fa urbs occup y avaſt > IR of ground 
but all I 1 75 ſcarcely contain; 16.00 N It is ſurrounded with 
b, ftrengthened with: round and quare towers in the ancient 
ſtyle 1 förtif ation, and is garriſoned with- 500 Ruſſians. Grodnog. . 
| — * not the capital, is the prigè neipal town in Lithuania, but a Jarge 
g place, containing ruined palaces, falling houſes, and fs 
| e ovels, with about 7080 inhabitants; 1000 of which are Jew; . . 
2 ooo are employed in new manufattures of eloths, camlers, ee BEE 
rs. tk, ſtaſh, 3 Ye, Fee there by the mn ing 1776. He hath alſo 
abliſhed in this 1 hs Fes 1 7 of tor Lithuania, in Which 
rue 


o ffudents are f pes an ie for egal taught and 
maintained at his own 45 anz n n 


Dantzic is the capital 5 Tollb "Pruſſia, and 3 75 in 2 
many accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at the "Wk + the 
Hanſearic affociation, , Comonly.ee called the Hanſe-twns, It is fituared: 


an the 3 near five miles fromthe. Baltic, an, is a large beautiful 
. ogplous city ; its houſes generally are fire flories high 2 man off irs 
w pol Sn Sor nds It — * by 
— + 
* e e fu, rot . 1 emporit, whereiog ue 
4 | 1 85 de fo hi i Gy kr its THEY: grandeur, K . 
ug a republic, Jaiming 4.{mall adjacepk.terrigory, aboutt-forty miles round it. 
* . oak the protection of. the. kin an N 2 of P a 


 magiitracy, and the majority of its anh: ae Lutherans .. 
though the: As. and, Calviniſſe be — 4 — in it. It is ; 
ich, and bes 26 paricbes, eye many. convents and. hoſpitals The ine | 
baba have been computed to amount to 200,000 ; hut later et 
all. very: confiderablv-ittort of i i as appears bye i its annual dill: abs” 
— ality, exhibired by Dir, Buſchiog, who tells us, that in the year 7 
15 5 -x] ere Lied but 1846. perſons. Jes own, ſhipping is numerous; bur 
3 gu ſhips conſtant reſortin to it are more ſo, whereof organ 
| red there i in He year 17 ; in fich year alſo. 1283 Poliſh yellels came * 
4 . Viſtula, chiefly. laden wih corn, for its matchleſs Srausries s 
kram W NY that. grain is diſtributed 19; many foreign nations: Poland.  _ 
ing juſtly” deemed the.. resteſt magazine of corn in all Eurbpe, nud 
Dantzic che greateſt port fo E Hiſtributing it exery where: beſides! Which, 
Dantzic &: res. 12 5 N i eee eee of other 
articles. 5 ching air that it appesrs from ancient fecordgt is 
carly as dhe mos ep» tha that Dantzie was- = auge commercial cy, and not 
ay lage or icon 8550 towng Ng as eee e ene 5 
Ahne e ihabitants. of Dantaac ha g..their . 
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56 POLAND,” meLDiNG LITHUANIA: 


nerally have ſhewn a great predileQion for the kingdom and 8 of 
Poland, Hon being leſs likely to rival them in their trade, or abridge them 
| of their immunities,” which reach even to the privilege of * . money. 
Though ſtrongly fortified,' and poſſeſſed of WA us. large IR $ \cannon, it 
ſurrounded 
_ with eminenecs. In 1734; the inhabitants [emp ae, a N Mao at- 
tachment and fidelity rowards Staniſlaus, king of Poland, not only when 
dis enemies, the Ruſſians; were at their gates, but even in pofleſfian of 

the c Pa; 0 

8 Why eee Th a Elbing, have novel As, 

both civil and religious} very diſfefent from thoſe of the reſt of Potand, 
is, becauſe — to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic knights, 
they put themſelves: under the 3 of Poland, reſerving to them- 

Bien large and _ privileges 7 

This city, as well as that of Thorny were exempted by the king of 
Pruflia from thofe'claims which he lately made on the neighbouring'coun- 
tries} notwithſtanding which, his Pruffian - majeſty, ſoon after, thought 
proper to ſcizeion-The'territories belonging ta Dantzic, under pretence of 
_ their having been formerly part pf Polith Pruſſia. He then proceeded to 
| himfelf of the port- duties belon my. to that cy, and erected 4 
cuſtum · houſe e Ys where he. laid arbitrary and inſupporrable 


| Huries u 5e or imported. To . the ſyſtem of op- 
| preion, lim. dat the very gates of Dantzic, ſo that 
| oe jet in or N town, without bein ſearched in the 


3 — 1 eh is the treatment which the city of Dantzie has re- 
ceived from the king of: Prufſia;” though few cities have ever exiſted, 
which have been comprehended in ſo many general and particular 3 
and whoſe rights and liberties have been ſo frequently ſecured, and 
rantied by ſo many great powers, and by ſuch a long and regular fu 

veſſion of bee acts, as that of Dantzic has been. ln the Fear 178% i it 

was blockaded by his troops, on -vavions prerences 3 5 the interpoſition 


of the empreſs of Ruſſia, and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn, 


and a negoeiation carried on by deputies at Warſaw; which was concluded 
on the 4th of September, by which, as no- — to by the citizens, 
the place and trade uf the city uteto bei reſtored to its former ſtability. 
I be city of Thorn was allo treated by che king of Pruſſia in the ſame un- 
Juſt and oppreſſve n eee ware, and 1 in now added to his 
£ dominions: N "CEDOS: 
Comutaen ant. anvracmuans;) Hams linen had e paths, 
_ nnd hard wares; are manufactured in the interior parts of Poland; but 
commerce is entirely confined to the city of e mch heir other 
e on the Viſtüla and the: Bahice. e. 
. ConriTUTION AND: cover nun.) | Whale ee Fave: been 
written from an . Thc dener Po- 
land bath betas called a 1 
5 Head of the 


. — the pals condenta [of the — — which he engages to intro- 
duct no e into — 2 , ich is comp ſo that in fact he is no 

| ich is e he W the 

ay archbiſhop 
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n || w#*thbiſhopof Lemburg, fifteen biſhops, and 130 laymen, conſiſting u, 
. the 1 of ſtares the Palatines and Cattellans; 8 1 2 | 
I ̃ he diets of Poland are ordinary and extraordinary: the former meet 
d once in two, and ſometimes three years; the latter is ſummoned by the 
t⸗ bing, upon critical emerge neits ; but one diſſenting voice renders all 
n wa wh ae gs eee! e e 0 Jeg 2 2 85 ö bs 9 
of The Staroſts properly are governors and judges in particular ſtaroſties 
5 or diſtricts, Ugh fone enjoy this title without any juriſdiction at all. 
. The Palatines and Caſtellaris beſides being ſcaators, are lord- lieutenauts 


d, and deputy-lieutenants in their reſpectiue palatin ate. 
, Previous to a general diet; either nr whey or extraordinary, which can 
n- fit but ſix weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets, heſd in different 
85 diſtricts. The king ſends them letters containing the heads of the huſi- 
neſs that is to be treated of in ehe goneral diet. The gentry of each pala 
tinate may fit in the dietine; and chuſe nuncios or deputies, to carry 
their reſolutions to the grand diet. The great diet conſiſts of the king; 
ſenators, and thoſe deputies from provinces and towns, viz. 178. for Pos. 
land and Lithuania, and ſevertty for Pruſſia ; and it meets twice at Warſam 
and once at Orodnb, by turns, for the 8 the Lithuanians, 
who made it one of the artieles of their union with Poland. 
The king may nominate the great officers. of ſtate, but they are ac« 
countable only to the ſenate; neither ean he diſplace them when once = 
appointed. When he is abſent from Poland, his place is ſupplied'by the- 
archbiſhop of Gueſna, and ii / that ſes is vaeant, by the biſhop of Ploſko. 
The ten great officers of ſtate in Poland, Who are ſenators, are, the 
two great marſhals; one of Poland, the other of Lithuania; the ehancel- 
lor of the kingdom, and the chancellor of the duchy; the vice - chan- 
cellot of tile Aingdom, and the vice · chaneellor af the duchy; the great 
treaſurer of the kingdom, and the treaſurer of the dutehy; the ſub- 
marſhal; or marſhal of te eourt of the kingdom, and. the fub-matſhal, or 
EE . en Ib 
uch are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which was news | 
modelled with almoſt every new: king: according to the patZa conuenta he 
is obliged to ſign ; ſo that nothing can be ſaid of it with certainty, there. 
being lately a total diſſolution of all ordet in Poland, through the inffu- 
enee of ſome of the neighbouring powers, intereſted to foment anarchy 
and confuſſon in the Poliſh councils; and many of the firſt nobility do nuoat 
bluſh to roceive penſious from foreign courts. It muſt however be ac⸗ 
knowledged, that in this imperfect ſketch, we ean diſeern the great out̃-Q 
lines of a noble and free government. ITbe precautions taken to limie 
the king's power, and yet inveſt him with an ample pretogative, are 
worthy of a wiſe people. The inſtitutions of the diet and dietiues arcs 
favourable to public liberty, as a many other proviſions in the republic : 
but it laboured even in irs beſt ſtãte, under incurable diſorders, Sen 
ereiſe of the vero, or the tribunitial negative, that is veſted in every mem» 
ber of a diet or dietine, muſt always be deſtructive of order and govern- 
ment. It is founded, however, upon Gathic principles, and that un- 
limited juriſdiction which the great lords, in former ages, uſed to enjoy all 
over Europe. According to Mr. Coxe, the privilege in queſtion is nec 
to be found iu any period of the Poliſh hiſtory, anfecedent to the teign of 
John Caſimir. it was under his adminiſtration that, in the year „ 
when the diet of Warſaw was debating upon tranſactions of the utmoſſ im- 
Portance which required a ſpeedy determination, that Sicinſxi, or — 
„ | „„ WS Pak? | bet nd 
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Upita inLidiunie;-oiel: out, «yy 1 top. the cat Having, ut- 
tered theſe words, he qulited the — 1 3 immediately o 
the chancellor, proteſted, that as many 2 poſed and — 
contrary to the conſtitution of the mer 1 the: diet continued to ſit, 
he ſhould couſider it as an infringement of che laws. The members were: 
2 at a proteſt of this nature, hitherto unknown. Warm de- 
about the renal end a continuing or diſſolving the diet: 
IDA wever, the and diſcontented — who ſupported the 
8 obtained the majority; and the aſſembly broke up in great con- 

* The want of ſubordination in the executive of the conſti- 
tution, und the — ee independent a unaccountable for 
their conduct, is a bleiviſh which-pe may he imp to remove, 


à2ã⁊s it eau be done anly by e e nt. After all, hen we examine 


the beſt accounts of the preſent conſtitution of Poland, and compare hem 
"_ the ancient hiſtory of Great Britain, and other European: kingdoms, 
IR wonderful fimilarity between what theſe were . i 
t:Poland-is, at preſent. This naturally leads us n that the 
. be otherwiſe improved than 1 the intro- 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce, which wou render the 
common people independent on the nobility, and prevent the latter from 
baving it in their power to annoy their ſoveteigu, and to maintain thoſe 


unequal privileges which are ſo hurtful to the community. If a nobleman 


of great abilities, and wWho happened to poſſeſs an extenſive territory 
within the kingdom, ſhould be . ſovereign, he might, perhage, by. 
a proper uſe of che prerogatives of diſpoſing of all places of truſt and 
Profit, and of ennobling the plebeians, which are already veſted in _ 
crown, cfiabliſh the ſuteeſſion in bis ie generally and dvliver the Boles 


. anend- elective. king: | 
:Inilevdrhs paniticdiog te, beſide diſmembering the beſt provinces : 


| of Poland, -proceeded to change and fix-the conſtitution and government, 
under — amending it ; confirming all its defecte, and endeavour- 
| o perpetuate the principles of anarchy-and confuſion. They. inſiſted 
upon four-cattlinal laws:/to-be ratified which was at laſt obtained: Bythe 
Joſt hat che crown of Poland ſtall be for ever cleftive, and all order of 
—.—. ofcribe! — mo, any Hr EIT 
rem &proſpetof an hereditary ſovereignty, entails upon the 
"a the"evils;inſtparable from an elective monarchy. By 
| d, that foreign candidates ta the throne ſhall be excluded, _ — 
the futore, no perſog cum be choſen king of Poland, excepting a native 
Pole of noble origin and poſſeſſing land in the kingdom; the houſe of 
Saxony, and all reign: 'pritices. who'might be likely to give weight to 
Poland by their hereditary dottiinionewnd-reftore its provinces and liber - 
5 ſet aſide — the third; . the'government of Poland ſkall be for 
ever free, ipdefenyent, and of a republican form 35 the liberam vero, and 
all the exo Vita al r gion the etjueſtrian order are confirmed in their 
- and by the puri) t a permanent council ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed, in y bien ehe executive/ power ſliall- be veſted; and in. this 
council tlie equeſtrian order, hitherto excluded from the adminiftration- of 
affairs in the interval of «diets, ſball be admitted,” ſo that the prerogatives 
ef Ne crown are ſtill farther diminiſhed : but this change of the coriſtitu- 
* ed e ee enn _ —_— 
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ö 1 a large ſcope to influence and 


cexereiſe of kis/prerogative, yet his revenue. is; ſufficient to maintain him 
aud his houſehold wich great ſplendor, as he pays no 8 officers ß 


Pruſſia has laid ſuch heavy duties on the merchandiſe paſſing to Dantzic, 
5 rer to diminiſh the trade of that town, and to tranafer 2 dar 


that . e can taiſe 100, 00, 


the nobles. in ſubjection, and the king bimſelf is littſe more . a 
Fee ue the eee ade ee N the abe of che 


. | n over that 4 the king | 
dom they. had net ſeized, | w_ * 
*Revexves] Though che * of; Poland Wen in the political 
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Race, nor even his body- guards. The preſent king had 1,000,000 and 
a half of florins ſettled upon him by the comniiflion of ſtate ; and the in- 
. come of his predeceſſors generally amounted. to 1405 ol. ſterling· The 
publig revenues aroſe chiefly feom che cromn- lands, the altemines i in the. 
palatinate of Cracow, now in Auſttian Poland, which alone amounted ta 
nearly 100. oool. ſterling; ancient tolls and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of. 
; 5 and Dantzic, the rents of Marienburg, Dirſhau, and een 
3 vernment of Cracow and diſtrict of Nie I 

ruflia was the greateſt loſs to Poland, as, by the bers 

ment of chat province, the navigation of the Viſlula depends entirely 
on the king of Pruſſia. This was a fatal blowato the trade of 1 


r of it es Memel and Koningbargh. | e ofa ro la 
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Mittrlar STRENGTH + The inone . che Poliſh FEY 
| fucks that they always. appear in ch he field on horſeback; and it is ſaid 
d. Lithuania 70, ooo cavalry, and that 
with enſe; but it muſt be underſtood that ſervants are includes. - As to 

their infantry, they are generally hired fm Germany, but are ſpan G. 
miſſed, -becauſe they muſt be maintained by extraordinary taxes, of Which 
the Poliſh-grandees are by no means fo As to the ordinary army 
the Poles, it conſiſted in 1778; of 12.310 men in Poland, and My in 
Lithuania, cantoned into crown- lands. The empreſs of Ruſſia maintains 
in the country 10,000 ſoldiers, and . garriſon is compoſed of Ruſton - 
and natives: 1000 of the ationed at Warſaw. Theſe. * 


- 
es 
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march above three leagues out of the kingddoeen . 
The Poliſh huffars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewy body of cavalry. in 
Europe; next to them are the pancerns ; and both thoſe bodies wear de- 
-fenſive armour of coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of their cavalry. 

are armed with muſkets and heavy ſeymetars. After all that has been 
faid, the Poliſh cavalry are extremely inefficient in the field; far though 
the men are brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to all 
diſcipline ; and when drawn our, rotwithſtandin the autharity their. 
 crown-general, their other officers, and even the king himſelf, liave over 

„they are oppreflive-and deſtructive to the court. It is gertain, not- 
withſtanding, that the Poles may be rendered excellent troops by diſ: 

_ cipline, and that on various occaſions, particularly under John ee 
they made as a figure in arms as boy people in Europe, and proved 
tthe bulwark of Chriſte 2 the infidels, - It did not ſuit the Saxon 

e, who ſucceeded that hepay to encourage a martial ſpirit in the 

Poles, whom they perpetually overawed with their electoral troops; nor 

indeed to introduce any reformation: among them, either civil or military ; 

the eſſects of which conduct have been ſiuce ſeverely felt in that _ 

Ons. J The © order of the White Eagle was firſt inſtituted by 

_ Uladiſlaus-in the year 1325, but_revived by Auguſtus I. in the year 

- 2705, to attach to him ſome of the Poliſh nobles who he feared were in- 

clined to Staniſlaus his competitor; it was conferred alſo on the czar 

Peter the Great of Ruſſia. The preſent king inſtituted the order of 

« Stani/lans,” ſoon' after his election to the crown in 1765. The badge 

is 2 croſs-eqamelled red, and on the centre of it is a medallion with 

te image of St. Staniſlaus, enamelled in proper colours. It is worn pen- 

- dent to & red riband edged with white. The ſtar of the order is filver, 

| nnd in the centre, is a cypher of 8. A. R. (Staniſlaus Augpſtus Rex) en- 
= Fireled with the motto Premiando incitaa . 
1 — Hisroxzvy.] Poland of old, was poſſeſſed by the Vandals, who were 

|  sfterwardspartly expelled by the Ruſs and Tartars, It was divided iptd 

1 many = ſtates pr apy rene park alot ibdependent of _ 

though they rally bad fome. prince who was paramount aver the reſt. 

In the — "gps people, through the op ell on of their petty chiefs, 

gave the ſupreme command, under the titſe of duke to Cracus, the 

tounder of the city of Cracow. His poſterity. failing, in the year 830, 4 

| peaſant, one Piaſtus, was elected to the ducal dignity. He lived to the age 

dt 120 years, and his reign was ſo long and auſpicious, that every native 

Pole h has been fince elected king is called a Paſt, From this period, 

for ſonie centuries, we have no very certain records of the hiſtory of Po- 

land. The title of duke was retained, till the year 999, when Boleſlaus 


” 


aſſumed the title of king, and conquered Moravia, Prutha, . and Bohemia, 
| waking them tributary $0 Poland. Boleſlaus II. added Red Ruſſia to Po- 
land, by manrying the heireſs of that duohy, anno, 1069. Jagello, who 
In 1384, mounted the'throne, was grand duke of Lighuana, and a Pa: 
2 but pn his being elected king of Poland, he nat only became a 

2hriftian, but was at paing to bring over his fubjects to that religion. 


Dae united his hereditary dominions to'thoſe of Poland, Ahich gave ſuch 
a influence to his poſterity over the hearts of the Poles, that the crown was 
|  _ - preſerved in his family untl the male e ge, ee | 
Ln A ef ee ee peers emp appeared Fr 


Charles IX. king 


which kingdom he governed by the'name of Henry 


ſucceſsful both againſt the Turks and the Ruſſians, and ob 


Coſſacs, here 
with rhe takin; Ofc | | _— 
horrid ravages in Lithuania. Neat veatm Chardes N. of Sweden, after 0 
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the,crowh of Poland, Theſe. were: Henry, duke of Anjoug brother. te 
of France, and Maxiniilian of Auſtria, The French 


intereſt prevailed ; but Henry had not been four months on the throne of 


Poland, when his brother died, and he returned money ro France, 


8 II. The party who. 
had eſpouſed Maximilian's intereſt endeavoured once more to revive his 


pretenſions; but the majority of the Poles being defirous to chuſe à prince 
Who might reſide among them, made choice of Stephen Batori prince of 2 
Tranſylvania; Who, in the beginning of | his reign, meeting with ſone 


oppoſition from the Auſtrian faction, took the wiſeſt method to eſtabliſn 
himſelf on the throne, e Anne, the ſiſter of Sigiſmund Au- 


guſtus, and of the royal houſe of the Jagellons. Stephen produced a 


_ great change in the military affairs of the Poles, by eſtabliſhing a new, 


4 


militia, compoſed of the Coſſacs, a rough and barbarous race of men, on 


whom he beitowed the Ukraine, or frontiers of his kingdom Upon his 


_. death, in 1586, the Poles choſe Sigiſmund, fon of John king of Sweden, 


by Catharine fiſter of Sigiſmund II. for their king, EE 
Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden after his'father's death ; but 


being expelled, as we have already ſeen in the ogy of Sweden, by the - 


and Pillau, together with all the had taken in Livonia, in the year it 3 


1623, Sigiſmund died, and Uladiſſaus his ſon ſucceeded. - This 1 Was 
1 


g of Wilna, aud Scher places und they committed moſt 5 
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this expedition, that the Dutch and. Engliſh protected Dantzic, and the 
eleQtor of Brandenburg acquired the fovereignty of Ducal Pruffia, which 


'  hadfſubmitted to Charles. Thus the larter loff Poland, of which he had 


made an almoſt complete conqueſt. The treaty of Oliva was begun after 
the Swedes had been driven out of Cracow-and Thorn, by which Royal 
' Pruffia was reſtored to the Poles. They were, however, forced to quit 
all pretenſions to Livonia, and to cede. Smolenſko, Kiow, and the duchy 
U ———— TAE ͤ I GR 
During thoſe tranſactions, the Poliſh nobility grew very uneaſy with 
their King. Some of them were diſſatisfied with the | conceffions he had 
made to the Coffacs, many of whom had chromn off the Poliſh yoke 3 
others raxed him with want of capacity ; and ſome, with an intention to 
rule by a mercenaty army of. Germans; Caſimir, who very poſlily had 
no. ſuch intentions, and was fond of retirement ga ene ding that 
| | + elf might fall a 
ſacrifice to the public diſcontent, abdicated his throne, and died abbot of 


land; but the Poles choſe for hy King private gentleman of little in- 
WI 


| bodies of the Colfacs had pur themſelve under the proteclion of the Turks, 
who conquered 9 0 provinces of Podolia, 
82 impregnable. The greateſt part of Poland was then ravaged, a 


1c-1p1 


In 1683, Sobietki, though he. had; not been well, treated by the houſe of 


* 


ad driving eds Turks gur.of Huogary, be was ungratefully requited by 


and her.crown was 1 
the blood _ Fes \ livera i 
9 8 ure, he was diſappoidted by the — of 
„in fayoun, of her younger ſon 5 Alexander So- 
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ſham election, heing proclaimed by the biſhop of Cujavia, be took pg 
ſeffion of Cracow with a Saxon army, and actually was crowned in that 

City in 1697. The pritee of Conti made ſeveral unſeceeſfsful efforts to 
re-eſtabliſh. his intereſt, and pretended that he had been actually choſen 3 
but he was afterwards obliged to return to France, and the other powers 
of Europe ſeemed to acquieſce in the election ef Auguſtus. The man 

ner in which he was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, e 

: | Yep! procured the advancement of Stapiſlaus) and afterwards reſtored by =. 3x; 

A the Czar,” Peter the Great, has been already related in the hiſtory -of "415 

, | Sweden. It was not till the year 1 1 that Auguſtus was fully confirmed 

| on the throne, which he held upon precarious and diſagreeable. terms. ; 

7 Poles were naturally attached to'Staniflaus, and were perpetuaſixß 
forming conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtos, Who was obliged to main · 1 
_ rain his authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments. Iu 3 A 
is natural ſon prince Maurice; afterwards the famous count Saxe, was 
choſen duke of Courland ; but Auguſtus was not able to maintain him in 
that dignity, againſt the power of Ruffia and che jealouſy of the Poles; 
Auguſtus died, after an unquiet reign, in 1733, having done all he could 
to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his ſon Auguſtüs FI. (or as he is 
called by ſome, III.) This occaſioned à war, in which the French king 
maintained the intereſt of his father-in-law' Staniflaus, ho was Guell - 
re-ele&ed to the throne by a conſiderable party, of which the prince 
_ - Primate was the head. But Auguſtus, entering! Poland wich a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to retreat into Dantzie, 
from whence he eſcaped with great difficulty into France. I have, in the 
hiſtory of Germany, -mentioned the war between- Auguſtus II. as elector 
of Saxony, or rather as the ally of Ruſſis and Auſtria, and His preſent 
Prufflan majeſty. It is ſufficient to ſay; that though Auguſtus was Aa 
mild, moderate prince, and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, he never _ 
could gain their hearts; and all he obtained from them was merely ſhel.- 
ter, when his Pruſſian majeſty! drove him from his capital and electorate. 
Auguſtus died at Dreſden, in 1563, upon which' count Staniſlaus Poniatow- 
ki was choſen king, by the name of tatiſtaus Auguſtus; though it is fad 
that the election was e eee and that he obtained the crown > 
chiefly through the influence of the empreſs of Ruſſia, He is a man of abi. 

Uties and addreſs; but, from various concurring cauſes, he has had the un 

happineſs to ſee Poland, during his reign, a ſcene of deſolation and calamity. _ 

In 1766, two Poliſh gentlemen preſented a petition to the king, in the © 

name of all the proteſtant nobility, and in behalf alſo of the members of _ 

the Greek church, wherein they demanded to be re-inftated in their an- | 

cient rights and privileges, and to be erg upon the ſame footing in 
ereryreſpect with the Roman catholic ſubjects of the kingdom. The _ 

difference of ſentiments upon ſome points of rebgion among Chriſtians,” , 

3 aid they in their petition, 4* ought, not to enter into any conſideration 23 

— with regard to the employments of the ſtate. The different ſects f 

e Chriſtians, although they differ in opinion among themſelves with re- 

5 W — ſome points of ann, Fes all in one point, that of being 

. faithful to their ſovereign, and obedient to his orders: all the Chriſtian © 

2 courts are convinced of this truth; and therefore, having always this prin» 

f ciple in view, and without having any regard to the religion they profeſs, 

J- Chriſtian princes ought only to ſeek after thoſe whoſe merit and talents 

3 make them capable of ſer Aon Bat properly.” The king gave 
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no anſwer at this time to the petition of 
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dunidents; but the matter 
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- ers of the courts of Ruſſia, of London, of Berlin, and of Copen- 
hagen, ſupported their pretenfions. The diet appeared to treat the com- 


intrigues of the king of Pruffia appear to have prevented this: for that 


if the difidents, yet it was manifeſt from the event, that his great aim 


Ruſſians in the affirs of Poland alſo gaze great diſguſt to all parties in the 
| kingdom. 1 he whole nation run into confederacies formed in diſtinct 


ts; and this unfortunate country became the theatre of the moſt 


benin foreign. Theconfuſion, devaſtation, and civil war, continued in 
2+: the country was almoſt deſtroyed ; many of the principal Popiſh fami- 
bes retired into foreign ſtates with their effects; and had it not been for 


s body of Ruflian troops which acted as guards to the king at Warſaw, 


ſcourge the peſtilence, which ſpread from the frontiers of Turkey to the 
adjoining provinces of Podolja, Volhinia, and the Ukraine ; and in theſe 


; 8 the popiſh clergy were active in oppoling the cauſe of the diſ- 


oland during the years 1769, 1770, and 1771, whereby the whole face 
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was referred to che diet which was held the following year, when che 
1 plaints of the difidents with great moderation, Which gave ſome flatter- 

ing expectations that the affair would be happily terminated. But the 
prince, though he openly profeſſed to be a zealous defender of the cauſe 

7 | 


was to promote the views of his own ambition. The intervention of the 


- 


eruel and complicated of all wars; partly civil, partly religious, and. 


F 7 


that city bad likewiſe exhibited a ſcene of plunder and maſſacre. To 
theſe complicated evils, were added, in the year 1770, that maſt dreadful 


provinces it is ſaid to have ſwept off 255,000 of the people, Men 
u 


dome of the Poliſh confederates interceded with the Turks to aſſiſt them 
Agaiaſt their powerful oppreſſors; and a war enſued between the Ruſſians 
nad the Turks on account of Poland. But it has been obſerved, that the 
contu& of the Grand Signior and of the Ottoman Porte towards the diſ- 

 - , refed Poles, were ſtrictly juſt and honourable, and the very reverſe of 
that of their Chriſtian, Catholic, and Apoſtolic beigbbou s. 
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e 1764, the empreſs of Ruſſia tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw an act of re- 
+  nunciation, ſigned with her own hand, and ſcaled with the ſeal of the empire, where. 


in ſhe declares, „ That the did by no meany arrogate either to herfelf, her heirs and 


ſucceſſors, or to her empire, any right qr claim to the diſtricts or territories, which : 


were actually in poſſeſſion; or ſubje@ to the authority of the kingdom of Polaud, or 
great duchy of Lithuania ; but that, on the contrary, ber ſaid majeſty would guaran- 

tee to the ſaid kingdom of Poland and duchy of Lithuania, ail the immunities, leds, 

| . territories, and diſtricts, which the ſaid kingdom and duchy ought: by right to Werd 
| 5 "els, or did now actually poſſeſs ; and would at all times, and for ever, maintain them 
mould at any time, or on any pretext, endeavour: to di | 
m the ſame year did the king of Pruſſia ſign, with his awn baud, an act, wherein he 


 _ _ . thereof: that he renounced all claims on that kipgdom, either as king of Pruſſia, 
' © _ - .elector of Brandenburg, or duke of Pomerania. In the fame inſtrument he guaron-, 


| 1771, wrote. a letter with her owu hand to the king of Foland, in which the gave 
him the ſtrongeſt affurances, . That her ſriengſhip for him and the republic was firm 


never entertained à thought of "ſeizing- any part of his dominjons, nor would even 


— Princes, we. may- infer, that to guarantee the rights; liberties, and revenues of a ſtate, 
means to annihilate thoſe liberties, ſeize upon thoſe Tights; and appropriate xhoſe re- 
- venues to their own uſe. Sych iz the fach of princes, the inſtability of human poli- 
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in the full and free enjoyment thereof, againſt the e e of all _— ee who - 
poſicſs them ame.” 


declared, * that he had no claims, formed no pretenſons an Paland, or any part . 


ſtteca, in the moſt ſolemn manner, the territories and rights of Poland againſt every. 
power Whatever. The eſs- queen of Hungary, fa late as the manth ef January, 


FF,  _ and unakerable: chat che motion of her troops ought net to alarm him : that the had 
| © ſuffer any other power to deo it. Frum which, -accurding to the political creed of 


5 3 
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| On September zd, 1771, an attempt was made by Kozinſki, an officer © 

; ____ Smong the Poliſh confederates, and ſeveral othess, to aſſaſſinate the king. 5 

N of Poland, in the ſtreets of Warſaw. His majeſty received two wounds  _ #| 
on his head, one from a ball, and the other from a ſabte; notwithſtaud- : 
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| 282 acting in concert, ſet up their formal pretenſions to the reſpective _—_— 
iſtricts which they had allotted for and guarantied to each other: Polin 


2M | | banks of the Duieper, for the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia f, But though each of theſe powers pretended to have a 


egal title to the territories Which were allotted them reſpectively, and N 
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their pretenſioas were too groſs 


he * 
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dom would be Haid under Execution, 
and treated as a conquered ſtate... In this extremity. of diſtreſs, 
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too ſign chis act and his example yas . hiafubjedts; zs? 
A to the king of Pruflia, his coudver in Poland was the moſt iran. 
: cal aud qppreſlive that Cad be conceived, It yas in, the year 1771 that 
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his troops entered into Great Poland, and during the ſpace of that year 
he carried off from that province, and its neighbourhood, at a moderate 
computation, 12,000 families. On the 29th of October, in the fame 
Fear, an cdi& was publiſhed by his Pruffian majeſty, commanding every 
perſon, under the ſevereſt penalties, and even Corporal” puniſhment, to 
take in payment for forage, proviſions, corn, horſes, &c. the money of- 
' fered by his troops and commiſſaries. This money was either filver bear- 
ing the ay $65: of Poland, and ape Brine one-third of its nominal 
| value, or ducats ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, "ſeveriteen per cent.” 
inferior to the real ducats of Holland, With this baſe money he bought 
up corn and forage enough, not only to ſupply his army for two whole 
years, but to ſtock magazines in the country itſelf, where the inhabitants 
were forced to come and re-purchaſe corn for their daily ſubſiſtence at an 
_  adyanced price, and with money, his eommiſſaries refuſing to take 
the ſame coin they had paid. At the loweſt calculation he gained, by 
this maſteriy and honeſt manceuvre, ſeven millions of dollars. Having 
 Kripped che country of money and proviſions, his next attempt was to 
thin it till more of its inhabitants. To people his own dominions, at 
che expence of Poland, had been his great aim; for this purpoſe he hit 
upon a new contribution; evety town and village was obliged to furniſh 
_ a certain number of marriageable girls; the parents to give as a portion, # 
- _ _ feather-bed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, and three ducats in gold. 
Some were bound hand and foot, and carried off as criminals. His ex- 
| actions from the abbeys, convents, cathedrals, and nobles, were ſo heavy, 
and exceeded at laſt their abilities ſo much, that the prieſts abandoned 
-  _ - « their. churches, and the nobles their lands. Theſe exactions continued 
| with unabated rigour, from the year 1771, to the time the treaty of par- 
tition was declared, and poſſeſſion taken of the provinces uſurped. © From 
theſe n it would appear chat his Pruffan majeſty knows no 
nights but his own; no pretenſions but thoſe of the houſe of Branden- 
LE: burg; vo other rule of juſtice but his own pride and ambition. re 
I! be violent diſmemberment and partition of Poland has juſtly been 
confidered as the firſt great breach in the modern political ſyſtem of Eu- 
kope. Fahy of a town, the mvaſion of an 1nfignificant province, 
or the ion of a prince, who had neither abilities to be feared, nor 
| | virtues to be loved, would ſome years ago have armed one half of Eu- 
._. © Jope, and called forth all the attention of the other. But the deſtruction 
- .. of a great «ingdom, with the conſequent difarrangement of power, do- 
| minion, and commerce, has been beheld by the other nations of Europe 
* with the moſt aſtoniſhing indifference and unconcern. The courts of 
London, Paris, Stockholm, and Copenbagen, remonſtrated againſt the 
vrſurpations, but that was all. Poland was forced to ſubmit, and the par- 
tion was ratified by their diet, held under the bribes and threats of the 
BH three p In the ſenate there was a majority of six, but in the 
wdr Paule, the aſſembly of nuncios there was but one vote in favour of 
4 the meaſure, 54 againſt 53. This is a very alarming circumſtance, and 
_ thews that = moſt important, though not happy change, has taken place 
in that general ſyſtem of policy, and arrangement of power and dominion, - 
which had been for ſome ages ee e of unremitting attention with moſt 
of the ſtates of Europe. Our anceſtors might, perhaps, on ſome oecaſions, 
diſcover rather more anxiery about preferving the balance of power in Eu- 
_ Jope than was neceſſary: but it has been well remarked, that the idea of 
*  confidering Europe as a vaſt commonwealth, vf the ſeveral parts being 
- diſtinct and feparate, though politically and g ially united, of 


. 


* 
£ 
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keeping them findependent,. though unequal i in power, and of prevent- 
ing any one, by any means, from becoming too powerful for the reſt f 
9 great and liberal, and, though the reſult of barbariſm, was founded 
f the moſt enlarged principles of the wiſeſt policy. Ie appears to be 
| . to this ſyſtem, that this ſmall part of the weſtern eg has ac 
4 bired ſo aſtoniſhin ag, a ſuperiority over the reſt of the The for- 
ne and glory of Greece proceeded. from a ſimilar 8 of policy, 
Gogh formed upon a ſmaller ſcale. Both her fortune and glory expired N 
| Vit that em. 5 
; jr ek Auguſtus (late count Poniatowſki) was born in 1732, wud 
_ Erowned king of Poland in 1764- This prince, while a private noble 
5 ! n time in Marie 929 3 « fellow of the 2295 N * 
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. 5 | nw Spuren AND Karl- . 
3 | 5 260 ] hn -6 and r1 eee 1 2 8 
* „ Breadth-1co \ - * 61 117 5 » 2 4 
| ani. 'T is boun Alſace and Swata in Germany; ow 
3 1 Fig. North; by the lake of Comſtance, 8 
Tien, on the Eat; by Italy, on the South; and by France; on the Weſt. 
Diristons.] witzerland i is divided into thirteen cantons, which and 


int of preceden follows: 1. Zurich ; 2. Berne; [3-, Lucerne; 
4. i; 5. Shes | I Þ VUnderwalden f 7. Zug; 8. Glatiz; 9. Bafilz 
10. Fribourg ;. 11. Soleure ; 12. Schaf hauſen; 13. Appenzell. 
The beſt account we YR. the dimenſions and e towns of _ 
eee | 1 „ 


. 
. 


; * 1 5 
- a 0 ; 


IF 


as „ r E any 


Chiavanna 
Bormio and 


. CL.IM, Is, 501, Aub rer ck” being a mioutitai « pr | 
. "IMF IX 3 5 8855 lying upon the | 
(which form an amphitheatre As 5 oY nd the froſts — 5 
conſequently bitter in inter, th : ils being covered. with ſnow ſometimes | 
All the year long. In ſummer the inequality of the ſoil renders the ſame 
vince very une wal, in its ſcaſohs.; on one ſide of thoſe moy N 8 * 
inhabitants are often reaping, while they are ſowing on anoth 
vallies, however, are warm an fruitful, and well cultivated, and nothing 
can. be more _ delightful, than 1555 ſummer. months, 1 in this charming cou? 
try. It is ſubject to rains a for wi reaſon public granaries 
are every where erected to. 8 FN ure of their (crops, The water 
of ner iy is generally excellent, and often deſcends from 'the | 
ains in large or {mall cataratts, which pla delightful ollecX; ,. 
© There is, perhaps, no country in the world, wherein the advantigeous 
| effects of unwearied and woo he ge ng. 1 are more remarkably con- 
Fpicuous than in Switzerl: Knorer, the mauntainous parts 
5 rg .the traveller is ſtru- * Eo Kt 8 9 — obſerve rocks that were 
Formerly. barren; now e With. Lines, or abonn with rich po. 


ture; and to mark long the fides of precipices 
fo ſteep, that a © coll d nor Eng e reat difficulty. 
ſtruction which 


„ bo the inhabitants ſeem to have furmouned | 
loi, fitvation, and lip Ne] ad e their, ON ang to have ſpread 
| ferry Over, ious ry, which nature ſeemed to have 
ned. ro. everlaſting. e tc. * — of the mountains, and 

pain 1264 alſo the.very 3 32 . vineyards, cornfields, 
meadows, and paſture-erounds. Other paris gf this country are more 
dreary, couſiſting almoſt entireſy barren, and inacceflible rocks, ſome 
50 er - yeh ory 5 covere ale jay: or ice. 7 en 3 

bh icy and inowy mouniains appear” ike ſo man rozen 

And —. them valt fragments of ice. frequently ft fol II down into the more 
fruitful ſpots beneath. in ſome parts, there is 3 regular gradatiog from 
extreme 2 to high cultivation ; in others-the-tranfitions are very | 

abrupt, and very ſtriking. Sometimes a. continued chain of 9 

mountains, richly cloth- "with wood, and ſtudded all over with bamlets, 
Cottages above tþ clouds; paſtures which appear ſuſpended in the air, 
exbibit the moſt delightful landſcape that can be conceived); and in other 
+ x appear rugged rocks, cataracts, and mountains of a. prodigious 
; eight, covered * dee and 8 In N Switzerland abounds "oy 


z * 
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| telly e peaches, almotids, figs, citrons, and e and 
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- conſpicuous in the Swiſs gentry. On the firlt entran, o this country, 
the traveller cannot but obſerve the air of content. and fatistaftion which = 


5 
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che moſt -pifureſque ſcenes ; and bete are to be found ſome of the 
=o ſublime exhibitions of nature, in her moſt awful and tremendous 
mn JJ! c 


2 


Rivens aun AK Es, The chief rivers ate the Rhine, which riſes in 


* 


ſtance, Thun, Lucerne, Zurich, Biel, and Bren. 
The mountains contain mines of iron, 


Mrats Aub MINERALS. by d unta Cont 
cryſtal, virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral waters... 


5 


— * 


| theep and cattle, wine, wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, and hemp; plenty 


of apples, pears, nuts, cherries,. plums, and cheſnuts 3 the parts towards 


* 


of the cantons abound in timber. Beſides game, fi 


e 


are alſo found, in ſome of the bigher and more inacceſſible. parts of the 
Alpe, the bouquetin and the chamois, whoſe activity in ſcouring along 


the ſteep and craggy rocks, and in leiping over the precipices, is hardly 


. conceivable. The blood of both theſe animals is of ſo hot a nature, that 
the inhabitants of ſome of theſe mountains, who are much ſubject to 
pleuriſies, take'a few drops of it, mixed with water, as a remedy tor chat 
_ » diforder, | The fleſh of the chamois ig eſteemed very delicious. Among 
the Alps is likewiſe found a ſpecies 


2 


and fowl z - | 


| the chain of mo untain F bordering.on St. Gothard, the Aar, the Reuſe, the . 
Tefiti, the Oglio, and the Rhone. The lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Con- 
* 8 45 , : + Fg . ; 


| "'VeGETASLE. AND "ANIMAL, PRODUCT10NS.] Switzerland produces 


2 | "bares, which in ſummer is ſaid to 
perfectly reſemble other bares, but in winter become all over white, fo 


that they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. But this idea : 


| hath been lately exploded, nor is it certain whether the tuo ſpecies ever 
couple together. The White hare ſeldom . 


| | | 1 his rocky reſidence. 
Here are alſo yellow and white foxes, which in winter ſometimes come 
down into the vallies. 8 . „ Ape g 


Por ui arion, 1NHA 


4 
2X 


+. * CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. ounts, the cantons of 


Switzerland contain about 2,000,000 of inhabirants, who' are a brave, 
hardy, induſtrious le, remarkable ſor their fidelity, and their zealous 
attachment to the * "8th of their country. Like the old Romans, they 
are equally inured to arms and agriculture. _ A ;general Far nw of 
manners, an open and unaffected frankneſs, together with an c 
ſpirit of freedom, are the moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the inha- 


- 


-  bitants of Switzerland. They are in general a very enhghtened nations 
their common people are far more intelligent than the fine" m of 5 
men in moſt other countries; a taſte for literature is very prevalent among 
thoſe who are in better circumſtances, and even among, many of the 
breeding is extremel7 


loweſt rank; and a genuine and unartful br | 
ent 


rance into this country, 


appears in the countenances'of the inhabitants. The cleanlineſs of the 


| houſes, and of the people, is peculiarly ſtriking; and in alltheir manners, be. 


haviour, and dreſs, ſome ſtrong outlines may be traced, which diſtinguiſh this 


happy as 2 from the neighbouring nations, who labour under the op- 
ons o 


re deſpotic government. Even the Swiſs, cottages convey the 


 lvelieſt image of cleanlineſs, eaſe, and fimplicity; and cannot but ſtrongly 


33 v pon the obſerver a moſt pleafing convittion of the peaſant's ha ppi- 


im 
Heſs, In ſome of the cantons each cottage has its little territorv, gonfiſt- 


ig generally of a field or two of fine Paſture ground, and frequently. 
frorted with trees, and well ſupplied with water. "Sumptuary laws are in 
of Switzerland; and no.daticing id allowed, except - 


— 
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PITANTS, ine | According to the beck 
ACC 


nyincible 
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5 be particular occaſions. Silk, lace, abd ſeveral other articles of os 3 
are totally rohibited in Foe of the cantons 7 and even the head wy ey 


2 nive ſhillings of our money, Inctiri 4 eu eredde fine. 
Reg therefore, 2 7 of the dive and. warlike Fd; and 'a as 


| — fork as running, N e 
both with the I Aden and the milſket. 2.9 


. republic, yet they are . united in as 2 1 5 in 
ENT may — "Thoſe differences 1 in PE forn ly 15 


way be Pay to be che el of N Iles. | 
But this 25 bor underſtood 2 with reſpe& to the mode er churck | 
| ment; for in ſome dodrinal points theP'are far from being unver- 
- _ Wally Calriniffical. There is, however, too much ay 5 $ bigotry, bis 
„5 2 Among them; aud "though they are ardent zthed to the 
intereſts of civil liberty, their ſentiments on the Tubje: 'of religious tole- - 
tation are in general much leſs Hberal. = 5 
__ , LangGvact.] Several languages revail in Switzerland; but the moſt” ; 
common is German. The 88 w d border upon France ſpeak a baſtard, 
French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrup Latin of Nein. 5 
os,” dere Were WE" Weg rs name - ſo well 
- . known t countries, inſtitut s for city 0 3 
which are 1 5 in high eſteem by the molt learned of chat ry | 
ingenious and eloquent Rouſſeau too, whoſe works' the 8 have 
received with ſo much app n, Was a eitizen Ken age hae 
3 gave a force to the French lan guage, which it Was thought”) 10ca Able of 5 
receiving, In England he is generally known as a pfoſe-yriter 18 but 
8 the Freneb e 25 2 os is opera of t e 
us lar is much e 1.” M. Bomiet, and "Ma. de Sauſſure Us in 
-uc alfo deſerve ro be me rioned with applauſc, and will be remembe 


| 
| 
| 
| Bill the Alps ſhall be no more, perl 
Unzvgrsities.] The univerfity of Bafil, "which. was founded. Tn14; Qs 
has A very curious phyfic- garden, Which contains the cboiceſt exotics ; a1 f 
3 adjoining to- the Iibrary, which contains ſome valuable manuſcripte,. 15 
„ muſeum Lad with natural and 2 rpm, and Wh. A 
Ei; number of meda and paintin the cabinets of Era ; 
| gre num which alſo 8 toõ . uviverſity, there are no 25 than 
| ten . of Holbein; for one of which, repreſenting a dead 
/ Chan thoufand. ducats. have been offered; - The other 3; N e 


EH which indeed are commonl  oply my led Mae thoſe of Bery,. RW” 


ſanne; and Zurich. 5 | 
Arb ITIES AND cURIOSITIES, } © Every dfirit of 2 canton 
MATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL-. J in this mountaitous country 
ts the traveller with a natural curio fey; ſometimes in the. ſhape of 
- wild bur beautiful 3 interſperſed wi loſty buildings, and won- _ 
Fer a * TS: two Ns yy n | . was 


* 


formed: by the Hands 8 who. it; on it for 23 
years, and was liuing in 1707. It is ee curioftty of the kind 
gs II OE parlour 29 pates in length, 

in breadth, and 20 feet in height, 2 edbiner, 4 kitcheit, aicellar, and 


other 8 with the altar, benches, flooring, cteltfig, all. cut out 


af the rotk. At the faigous paſt of Pierre Pertuis, the road is carried 
a folid rock near go. feet thick, tlie height of. the arch 46, and 

its Dfsadth 25. The martaſites, falſe diamonds, and other: ſtones, found 
3 are juſtly ranked amo the natural. curzoſities of the 
The waeren s wall, whiich extended 18 miles in lebgtby 

— Hin Jura to tlie banks of Lake Leman, are ſtill diſoernible. 
In: monuments of TEE beeti diſcovered near the baths of 


87 partieulatly,a college off | 
foits; and many 4 antiques, and curio- 
of all kinds. New Roſiniere, is a famous ſpring; whichuriſes in the 
1 of a vatural baſon of 12 ſquare feet the force that act upon it 
muſt he prodigious; after 2 great ſhower af rain, it carries eh a cum 
of water ab t 3 nearly a foot above its furfaces 
temperature never varies 


IA 


E AS. Rb rom 0 By 6 WE Wb, je 


* 


found an iſſue for-its waters. 

rns] Of theſe thie moſt conſiderable 10 the eity of Bern; fat 
on the river Aar: This ciry and canton, it id ſaid, forms almoſt a thir 
of the Helvetic con federacy, and - can upon bp; fit out 10040 


armed men. All the other cities in Switzerlan Were excellently we 


A the capital of al 
ul country, on the 
aud the empire. K contains 

a Pr. /r rg be tO: haute, the rivet; Birſec, is 


bw 6 8 larg pullarsy. 1 Tres ball: 1s finely painted by the 


i Baſij4s pleafing+- the Rbine divides it ants the up 
and itis'confidered/as one ef the key 
for its antiquity and baths. uf 


"and lower down, 


the library ig manuſcripr of excellent letters writes by the unfortanate 


bee oye" 10 e efort 


— 


Helvetic but within itſelf is an independent ate and. e eee 
Thie e Built, and. well fortifſed, | 


from-the la e lake of Genera. I is celebrated? for the learni 
2 the 5 ft E ene 
e its air, and the politeneſs of its 
#:thoroughfare from Germany, Bromo! and — It — 
A —_—— fine gef dd and artiſti; ſo that t avis; eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are of a liberal turn, eſteem it a 


2 
« 


Romans in the time of Tacitus: Swit⸗ 


is clear as cryſtal; and its depth . 1 
fathomable ;- E ͤ vv e e . 


3 with arſenals, 5 — and public edifices. , Baſil: is accounted Z 


ays/Holbein, who was 4 native of this city... Te fittation 


Gevitzerland. Baden is: famous. 
ch is. far;leſs-.confiderable than Bern, 
bot iin the af fenal is fliews' rhe bow ob the famous William Pellſ and -in 


contains 9 inhabithnts, 
moſt of Whom . Calvinffte. Leis fituared. upon the afflux of zhe. e! 5 


its unive and the government of. its e / 
rink * inhabitants. By ite eue 


3 place - 
my the fermentation of their politics, | and particularly the uſurpation of 
W A CO OY AT - 


lan i It is firuated in a fertile aud 
of the Rhine, and the confines of Alſace 
| and twenty ſtreeta: and fix - 


222 Bullinger, in clegsor Laus 


vt 3 roperirlon, 1 Gall: hat, mention the eity of - iodide Z 
a is an aſſbeiate of Switzerland; and 18 pour” the protection of the 


5 


3 "STITUTION, AND GOVELMMENT.), . Theſe ane r 
a token thou 5 ſame body „being pare) . and 


; mo and content 3 prevail. (Bp the people. For het 
a 


* 
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ee 1 7 55 had nearly ruined: . The city is now 
France, or rather its magiſtrates, a { council, 


ZAns © 0 many of in valuable citizens have accord- 
Te noo 85 e ſought N and Putedien in Ireland and 


f, 7! 9 To HAT $0 "4 SAKA 4 A 33 


ck 0/0 IANS MANUFACTURES ];+;T he e productions. aß the A 


5 188 9 Oy, lace, ftockings, handkerchief 2 rabands, falk and, painted 
| cottons, $, "and loves, are common in Switzerland. and the inhabitants are 


nong, notwithſtanding. their Teheran? laws, ta fabriante filks, 
apd woollen manufactures. Their great ere manu- 
8 able agriculture, gives them ai;profpett of being a bledhan.to 


J SETS *} 4 : t 180 * 28. it 43! Ar ad aug 


„ Turich, and Lucerne, with 1 Jeptndendiey and 
. certain mixture ot democracy, Bern excepted i Ihoſe 
eit, Underwald,. Zug, Glaris, aud Appenzel, are demo- 
Baſil, though it bas the appearangg of an an ariſtocracy i rather 
8 0 4 demgeracy.,. But even, thoſe ariſtqarscies and; democracies 
Ws in cheir particular; modes. of government. However, in-all N 
real: intereſts of the : Prople 5 2 8 te tobe much attended to, and they 
1 degree, of hap 7 e en pocted in deſpotic govern- 


canton reconciled itſelf to the — i its 

. ee. and cx " REG-OR hr Hor eee muzuzl 
defence, e WE l "vl SOCIITE 24 * Ear 

The 3 * a 8 2 "nk 

1 fixſt are the Swilles,. operly ſocond are the Griſons, 
, or 55 EONS ac han ed 3 _ © ae fot _ common. 3 


45 oy 
to Ho ono di which 72 at e 5 e 
general diet eon 


of two.dep tics m eac canton, 1 uty from the abbot of 
S. Gall. 5 bre of St. G ts i obſerved: by Mr. 
whom the. public; —— 3 the beſt acedunt of 


Switherla that t hayapprareds. that there 4a;f0-countryin which! h 


a |, or mixed, a general ſpirit 
erty perv and actuates 'the ſeveral-copfitutions.z\fo;chat even the 
ln ſtates (wbich, of all. others. arri 2 moſt cyrannieal) 
eee wie mild; ad ja awe Property of che ſubject is ſecurely 
every kind af violation.  A- 2 is maine by 


: eee of their mutual felicity 3 and their ſu unry laws, and 
2. equal divigow-of. their fortunes, among their children, — its 
+ continuance. 


There is no part. of Europe which contains, — the ſame 


5 —— 2 ſo many independent common wealthe, and ſuch 3 


rernments as are collected together in this remark- 


able Ie 3 _ 73 and et, with ſuch wiſdom was the Helve · 


nie union Dre A o; little have the Swiſs, of late years, been 
aQuated by the yn of ae. that 4150 abe f ad coſapleta eſia · 


. „„ bliſhment 


ow W * 


— 


n 
* 


2 * 
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Fun nn. Hs and zt has bern Haid, chat th Sivifles ue po 


: tenth of the produce af all ths! dy in the U wel w 
duties on menchündiſe 1 The revenues arifidg from ts teen 


5 eee ene ulle vg Thee intergs! f 


arrangements which art wude by the 


darm; appear on the ſtated days 
with proper clothing, accoutrements, powder, and ball; and to be always 


Aten ofthe Hel 


bis 
8 ; 5 7 L 8 
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ien of their general eonftderey. they hve teen woe "4 


caſion to employ: their arms againſt a freign enemy and 
hoſtile: — among *theniſelves; / ie we 8885 very ! 


29005 bad = 
OE terminated. £4 {16{12301Q DIS; 92h 137 1602 YOM) SHES 232 Hh, 11 i happy 1 


Revenues up Tax Es. ] The variety of cantons that conflitate the 
Swiſs. contederaey, rendersit Uifticult to give x preciſe account. 7 their 
revenues i Thoſe of the cuntem of Bern are fad to amount Aae 4 
3003000 \crowngarid/thoſs' of Zurich to'#$6,6007 the other Fo in 
3 'oduce and mmanuAares, WReGyr Js Fave fic 
experices of governmett, is Lad U bp 3, came. 


anks e. : 
the profits of che raven labds ; Chen 2 The 
9 


ſerling i in the Engliſh funds, beſides thoſe in other 
The resennes ariſe, 1 From 


fome.cafusl taxes. 140. H, ele Was As 


22 ll x 


independenc of the militia, \vohiit: of 1 —.— hy 
be population and abilities ef ech. we 
whict this force is raiſed and « 


body of militia,” from which 226 ee pak. 
as to benefit the ſtate; without any prejudice to its popu wo 


ing at a mark; furniſh himſe 


burgher, (peaſant, and Ros; in obliged to exerciſe himſelf Ja DE 


* 
ready: for the defence of hi The Swiſe engage iu the fervi of 
foreigy princes: and fates, Sn gar, * ge! 48 l 
giments. In the latter cafe; the pa Per ve permits the enliſting 


volunteers, though only for ſuch "ates ag they are ny alliance with, 8 | 


with whom they have Jets ine 4 agreement on that article, 


But no ſubject is to be forced iutd foreigu ſer vice, Or even 0 be enliſted | 


without the erde ee TI 


hb Hisrory.} 5 reſcht Swiſſes and Gutes, 4 58 bile 
mentioned and endavts of the agent Helvetii, fubdyed by 


N tl 
Cafar, Fheir mountainous, 4 ting” fityation, formed a bee ow 


rity. for their Hberties thaw thelr forts or armies; and che ſume f is the 
25 8 They continued log under" Well better than à homin = 


ion: to the Burgundians an Germads, tin about the 'year 1300, 
the bs 8 Albert I. treated them with fo much ri; dur, that Pep 
inſt the cruelty af his: govera6rs,* This ſerved only 


3 2 how: 12 — the people; and one bf Albert's Aüfttiag N 
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have lately found fome ſcartit | 
their indolence ; the cauſes of which 1 ſhall explain afterwards. It pro- 


uncultivated ground; but no country perhaps maintains ſuch ia nul 7 
6 a ither toil 3 far their food; ſuch are the 
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gal, and was known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Heſperi 
as well as Hiſpania, It was, about the time of the Punic wars, divided 


Spain, 


rains, the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but excefſiyely hot in the ſou» 


the refreſhing breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts ; 
and in the night make a traveller ſhiver,  - , 3 

The ſoil of Spaip was formerhy very fruitful in corn, but the natives 
of it, by their diſuſe of tillage, through 
fluces, in many places, almoſt ſpontanequſly, the richeſt and molt deli. 
cious fruits that are to be found in. France and Italy, oranges, lemons, 
runes, titrons, almonds, raiſins, and figs. Her wines, eſpecially her 


- tack and ſherry, are in high requeſt among foreigners ; and Dr. Buſs 

counts - 
try, export 4 early wines and raiſins to the amount of 268, 7591. Rerling, 
\ « i 3 d 0 8 
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ching ſays, that the inhabitants of Malaga, and the neighbourin 
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offers to the traveller large tracts of unpromiſing, be 
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of inhabitants, who ne TOLL nor 3 8 ä 
Fenerqus qualities of its ſoil. Even ſugar-canes thrive in Spain; and ft 
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comprehended all that lay beyond that river. Ingumerable are the 
Changes that it afterwards underwent ; but there is no country of whoſe 
- Ancient hiſtory, at leaſt the interior part of it, we know leſs than that of 
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i ſafrony,. Yoneys:; and ein, in [great ubundance. u Seed > 
Vacs, 20 ene computes 1 185 tobe 
| has: given us a moſt eutious — — their cconο, their 
at gertain times of; the. year, and many other”: - 
> unknown. 4ill-lately'\to the: publico; Thoſe ſheep-Walke tho 
of wool, and ate a treaſure in themſelves. Some of the imountains 3 
in pam ee loc wich rich trees, fruits and herbage,” to che mr 
Me oranges are noted it over! the world. No cou 1 a. 
Rp ocean of aromatic herbs, which renders the taſte of their kids an 
| ſo * delicious. Tbekingdom:of Murcia abouuds ſo much 
wo alberry· trees, that the product of. Fs fil amount tu 200, colt u 
| . avi Upon the whole, few: countries in the world oe more than 127 
does to nature, and leſs to, induſfry s In nο) R Rai in dd ae, 
This conny. is; much inſeſted with locuſts ; asd Mr. Dillon: 
that in 7g 6 uns coveted with them, 1 
famine. afſaſ fruitful-provinces of Andaluſia, . | 
. B ang Ste” dow appeared in theair in-fuok: numbers asw0datkewrtie 
| e Spain bas become gloomy g und the fneſt 
| 0 of Eſtremadura, been eee ere diſmol than the winter 
of Hollan —5 Their ſenſe of ſmellin 2 b ſo delicate, iat they ett dif. 
cover 2 ern Feld, r 2: garden, at n conſiderable diſtance; and which 
they will ravage alm eſt in zn inſtant. Mr Dillon is of opinion; that the 
_ Squat; x apy zimely -attention-gud- -obſervationy might ene Jv 
egg of, their formidable: inſecta, and thereby: tori lt Jr 
tb waters (eſpecially: cose that are-medirit 3 Spain . title 
ne . bot many n in Granada, Seville; und 
ordors. All over Spain, the waters: arg found; to have fach k 
a Kles, that thay Sre-opdone-by hoe eee Fa 
e incloſing,, and: emcouraging.-a:refort: to them, grow every day 
| and more, in vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar: in Graada. | 
renne te le to {pi ach theſe, hoy ow 
| Toad, hich agent fom-3ee Bop of e 
: peth; which .exrend from to tranran, 
9 Spain from France. B eſe mountains there are only five 
| OP flages; to; France, rand the road over the paſe that ſeparates - 
Rufen from: Catalptias err ee e on che enginser Who 
planned it. It formerly required the 8 2 men to ſuppurt, and 
E fly A . 33 drag dp a-carriage;/ which four horſes wor oY 
| briknc mountains! (48 they are "called) ave ui Kind of 
1 N au 55 Gor the; Ryrenecs, and) ts: the Atlantie Ocean, ſuuth of 
pe Fniſterre., No Engbfinan caught to be vainted in Men 
_ e * called the- Hill of Sihraltar, and in farmer times, ons b 
pillars o 


Hercules; the other, Mounr Aby, ——— tt 
eg, bios 4190.918 091 0% 1s zynieyup: 2 (TEL TOYTE 5 


5 een vtains af \"Montferrar is | 

* attenfiqp of;the cutious-trayelier;-onci oor | Gogutarin. the: world, 
| ber nd; compoſinen.2: Jt! ade in à vaſt; plain, about 
' . ml "om! Bergalana and: hy 66d arly inthe: centre/of: 'the prixicipatity 
of | — ia. It 3s called Dy the Catalonjans Monte-ſferrado, or Mount 
Bei F a. cut, or Tas ed mountain ; ö and. is is ſo: called 
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nature. It is a ſpot fo admirably adaptẽd for retirement and contempis- 
tion, chat it has, for many ages, been inhabited only monk aud her? 


mits, 'whoſe firſt vow is, never to forſake it! Weben the meut att 
deen at a diſtance, it has the-appearance' of am infinite amber" of rocks 


cut into won forms, and buile one upon another 10 M prodigious height, 


it 


cone Ns ſelf a mein und ine Whole cotnpoſes "an Enorz 5 
mous maſs about 14 miles in circumferetice, - and 'the Spaniards comp 


| It to be two Teagues in height“. As it is like ne othef mountain, fo It 


ſtands quite unconnected with any; thougtr ndt far diſtant from ſome 


chat are ve 7 lofty. A convent is erecteii on the * mountain, dedicated to 


our Lady of Montſerrat, to which pilgrims” 3 the fartheſt oy of. - 
e All che poor who Some here are fed ace f or three days, and 
rticular feltivals 
ſeven” thouſand perſons arrive in one” day 3 bur people of condition pay 

a reaſonable price for what they eat. On diſſeren parts of che 4 
are a number of hermitages, l of which” Have their neee chipe 
ornaments for ſaying maſe, water ciſterns and moff of chem little gur wrig 


| The inhabitant of one of theſe hermitzges, which is dediested to St. 
Benito, has the ivilege of making an annual entertaumem en s tertain - 


day, on which day alb the other hermirs-wre invited; zrhen ey receive 
the ſacrament from the handg/of the mountain vicit; and iter df 9 


vice dine together. They meet ulſo at th Hermiituge, on the days" 'of the _ 


faints/to which their ae, ate dedicated; te Tay mals; pt 
commune wich each other. Bur at other jimes they Ide in & very 

and reeluſe manner, perform various penances,' je adhere th 2 - 
rules of abſtinence, nor do chey der eat fleſh; „Nor ute te; 

keep within their walls either dog! oe bird; or an "neg om 

their attention ſhould be withdrawn from Heavenly 1 
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Tagus, Whieh falls into the Atlantic Oba: SG 
22 the: ſame: ocean nrar Cape Finiſterre 3 ab 455 the 
vo. Trio, at St. Lucar z and the'Ebro, che griciedt Tbert 


0 2 F 
The river Tinto, the aer er -which are very extraordina Ms 


Ain Sierra Morena, and 3 itſelf into the Mecliterrunsatr hd — = f 
_ | baving the name of Tints given it from the tinge of it watery, hie are 
188} yellow; af a topaz; hardening. the und, and: r 10 5 Jie 


(gig manner. 1f-2-ftone þ happens 20 fall in;" whd'reſt 
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as well as the Toots of trees, 
hich it dies of the ſame hue as jts' watern. No kind of verdurg. will 


deck become: is in. year's time. 
92 tiyet withers all the plants on Itg a 


; come up where it reaches, nor any h live i in its flream. It wk Wo 


attle when given them to drink; but in general no ap 
ink out of this xiver,. 1 9 5 goats, whoſe fleth ann 8 ty —— | 
excel lent flavour. 'Theſe fingula og praperties continue till other . 
r 


un into it, und alter its nature: when it paſſes by Niebla, it is not 


different from ofher HO and W into the Mediterrancan ies Bs leagues 


lower down. 1 
Several lakes in Spain RY ene, aba wich 
ſhes, particularly S wafef of u lake ner A aquers 


is Made into ſalt by the hear of the-ſun. | 
any THe: AE, by are thoſe of Bifeay Ferrol, . (com- 
Ni ca adde * ay Bb , Cadiz, Gibra r, Carthagena, Alicant, 

Ke 1, Valencia, K as, ajorca-in that iſland, and the harbonx of Port: 


Mah Wy. in the iſland of Minorca, The ſtrait of 8 | 


from Africa, 
Maris AND MINERALS J _ abounds in barks, and in as Eo: 
ther ee 0 f urope. 
nelian, . e, loadſtoges, 1 8, turquois _— gue uickſilver, | 
lead, fulph alum, calamine, eryltal,) pagan everal kinds, . 
hyry, t "beſt 2 even diamonds, ws and'ame 2 
F iſh iron, next to that of Damaſcus, fu —4 
and in former times, brought in a vaſt reve - 
ve to the crown; the art of w it being here in great p rfeftion. 
ven to this day, Spaniſh gun barrels, and ſworde of I are highly 
lued, mongſt the ancients, Spain was gelebrated-for; gold and ver 


j andfilver-was in ſuch plenty, that Btraba, who Was conternpo- | 
knw with Auguſtus Cæſar, informs vs, that when the 'Carthaginiang 


| took; poſſeſſion of Spain, their domeſtic apd agricultural utenfils were 


nat 1 'Theſe mines have now + tang but whether by their 
pg exhivuſted, or through the 22 of the inhabitants in not work- 


bg hem ann eee 


op 1 The Spaniſh ur thoſe _ 
© "BY 88G AND' VAND+ i Andaluſia, are Ln to ſpon the han | 


in>Burope, anda; the ſame time very fleet and ſerviceable. — 
ing aw he can to monopo WN fineſt breeds for his on ſtables re 
erviee.-. Spain furniſhes l ay: e mules and black cattle 3 and their wi 
bulls: nuch 00 t their bull · feaſts were the moſt magnifi- 
| ne — tlie court of Spain could exbibit, nor are nom 
ſu rolves ate the obief. cheaſts of prey; mat peſter Spain, which ig 
2 — r 710 the game and wild fowl That are to be found in the 
neigbbnuring coun ries already jo Pulp dt "erg The J 
lens fun of-: I e tbh | 


. formerly the 2 | 


| 6 merke. wt in 
pepulous ——.— 


K b e, missions, 4b Db... 
ia . now but thinly inhabited. 5 ws owing partly to 

ay 147 of people ſent to Ametiea, ànd partly te the indolence of « = 
Who a e e e 0 food Fan er Bellie Another 
mT aſbgned,! nd that 18, the R 
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| bis oppreffive and unpopular m EY 
The common people who'live on the coaſts; partake of all the bad . 


e eee e 


other 2 as their wars with the Moors, and the final expulſion 


. la. The preſent inhabitants of bis. kingdom have been 


wi} e 1 . writer, to amount 40 wap pet en 
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French 


fy 
x © The: n A er. — * the houſe of 
1 eng to Alete throne, affected that antiquated dreſs in hattet and 
contempt of the French; ant the government, d e „will find ſome 
difficulty in e e quite, as. the ſame ſpirit is far from being extin- 
guiſhed. An old or Spauiard, che ſees. none above bim, 
inks himſelf the moſt i * being in nature; and the dame pride 
commonly communicated to his deſcendants, This is the true reafon- 
hy many of them are ſo fond of removing to America, where they 
1 rer native importance Vinho, ee of ſeeing a ſu- 
425 FEE nt e 93; WH Of. 
Fe Hayy ee Jad pride is, it api of tbe mot 
= qpelities, i. | It inſpires the nation with generous, humane, and 
Hegrimenes it being ſeldom: ſound that a Spaniſh; pobleman, - 
pax wig ray ien -of-a mean action. During * — 
embittered wars -£ with England for near 70 years: 
knoiy of no Hager 1 0 3 (as they night eaſily 
d-.cheir; — _ 
Plate fleet, which: 9 


ually ſecure in time of war an peace,;: This is. 
the more kurpriſing, as Philip V. was:-often, ndedy, 


and his miniſters 


88 being ſerupyloys: ef breaking: their good bulk aide Great „ 


i fo 505,304 ao! ora euucm 21514 
By, the beit am moſt credible acgounts of abe bete war is appears 
Fs the Spapiards in America garg the:moſt hum me and noble relief 


to 0 Britiſh ſubjets ho were ip-diſtreſs and fell into their bande, not 


7 plying them with neceſfaries ] but maney ; and greati them 
— boſpitable manner chile they remained his them. Nob 


51 ſaid thus much, we are :carefuly:to:diftingus iſh between the 185 


Spanifli 'nobility, gentry, and traders, and their government; e ig t 
be put on che: ſame! footing! with the lower / ruults uf Spaniards; who are 
ag mean and rapacious a8 thuſe of any other 1conntry +1 The hinge of 


of the houſe of — — venturechtt 8 ä 


patiards of great familia a their: miniſterss: 8 are gene 


: rench or Italians, but mtiſt commonly the {atrery wh riſe into 5 
the moſt infamous eee eee 5 e ee power by | 
Hence it is that the French kings of Spain |fnce their acoeſſan to tha: 
monarchy, have been but very indifferently ferved in the cabinet. A= 


betoni, who had the grrateſt gegius ee embreiled due maſter 
the. laſt of their HNalian ee FREE: 
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French; „e Trin — and n careers who 
ing unable 10 l de in their on country, mingle with the Spaniarda. 
= 3 they. follow, privateering with great ſucceſs; and when 
rets chen engage in all illicit. practices, and often. enter into the 
ub, and; . guards: in the. Spaniſh ſervice. There ae about 
e and who beſides their fortune 2 are ina · k eepers in 
owns and villages. The character of eee is thus 
5 ee after bis late travels through the .country : 
b C ere appear to be the moſt active flirring ſer of men, the beſt 
| buſineſs,; travelling, and manufactures. The - Valeacians, 
ee 22 . better 7 to 3 OO 
Ns. fr ag ange place, à a m more timid, ſuſpicious 
* LE han the forage Fi e e . be che. greateſt 
and non does o he ilians have a man 
Fania, N leſs appearance of eunning and deceit. Tbe New. "1" if 
| haps the leaſt indudri qus 4 the. whole nation; the Old 
Jaſii ns.are. laborious, eee of ancient ſimplieity ak manner; 
both arg gf. a firm determined ſpirit. The, Arragoneſe are à mixture 
the: Caſtilian. and Catalan, rather incliping to. the former... The Biſcayners 
ere gepte and. diligent, fiery and i impatient of control, more reſembling a 
colony of republicans. than a province f an abſoluce, monatchy; andthe 
Galiciang are à plodding * ns-taking race uf ee . roam over 
e ſcarch ot an hardly: earped ſubſiſtener. 456 imgte 7 
Ws 2 bejbeavty. the 8 ies reigus war! in. their a and ro- 
Wanges 55 qr though. ic muſt he acknowledged. that Spain produces as. fine 
women gs Ry 1 1 < pre. yet beauty is far from, forming their 
18 90 2 N acl r 3 and nder ; 
the Ae A 2 art in ſupplying the defects of nature. 
. — haza ard a comet ure, We) 1 . okebly ſuppoſe that 
tefices. a 1575 inereaſe their. beamy, eſpecially when 
heir ipdiſcriminate uſe, of paint, not onſ . 
arms, bande, undpuhtedly disHgures t 
he Es ©: * at the ſanie time univerſally. 
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1. 5 | probable thax the vlt paing.ta i 
erage thoſe cuſtoms and habi 


to foreigners... They are uni- 
ele Toke; od ata I 
they no ſiand in great need 
{nord non Was 
In, 
ting the 


21 . of hie years — 


what wo | the TRE; were — 

1 eneguting, 1 ee more Lee 
r:ſecrecy, conſſancy, and patience, have lxays b med 
Prater their p Ou y vgs Gali, e 
E CORY 


alufiny, 25 a 
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ſurdities; and in this ben bade bech' fo ſtes "he 


woe en ber de dukt ente eh And, Genn, geh 


1 


all in the fame country Ae ary 
webe my dagen dombaſt, The pfompter“ 5 Tometities? a) en 


E25 an op 


dterfton itſeff, which 1s af 


rated in Spain, ate now gri 


: 4 different convents,” withdöut 


— ard ven 


rite entertainmentj that you nis ee Stunner; 'mother, ard eee 


of theif wet ie Chibi 


e rap door above the level of the Rage, and hie k. 
loud: Wovg 10 be heard by the nüdfence, Oalfantty is a") i pf 
* N — the acceſſion” of the” houfe' of Bbit 

| e. YO NN 
peevHar'to this country, ud 9 capjral ftzure in painting the getius 

5 e On ſheſe e ee e 1 25 | 

72 err re 25d ah ore their 


10 


| es; and 2 valdur ef the cavalier 5s Frrogtinet, onoured, and © 
rewarded, According to the? ratd fertenefs of the bulls' h&has 12 ; 
| in theſ#encounters.' Great 7 75 are uſed in ſetting the form und den 


of the dembat, lb 48 te give a relief to the gallantry of che cavalier. 


n U terms with that nation, part! 1 h com | 
ind rarth through'fivaMhij A S * e 4 th 25 8 
; "There is not a town in Spa 
e of exhibiting bull-fights': ac it in Taid that even che inba- 
ants of the ſmalleſt Sana AY öſten elub toge ether 7 in orde 
Piers: or an ox, and fight hem, 1 upon afles for want of Hören. 
; rico. The horrors of che 


Klened there, by moderating the pen: (- 
diſgraceful to human nature; bur thou 


Wide dition, a tibun 
. er and their ofcert 6a 


difüfed, it 18 not abr6; 
ho ſentence into 

force ugainſt the e and 9 ln pretend converts.” t be Spapiar 

embrace" and prattife oman ©catho!ic rel Karcher UN" Its' — 


x 4 . 


ſhed"by the epithet of Df Catholic.” It 
reng zeal Which diſtin atten their ance 


wth wer of the clerg 


Hah 3 "he "redveed of fate fe 
11 edi bas Alo been f 
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edc 
ve debe {iy the 
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em kee wit? and e 
women ue water or chotolars? Butt fexes'ufually geh after dinner, and 
take the air in the col of n Daneing is 0 much their N 


ghrly Hficat ferenades of miftreſſeß by their Ber 
tes of the cavaliers,' of bitl-fea b, ar6 Almost 


ed with circumſtances of great” 9 a 
1 undoubtedh "of Mooriſh Wriginat, and was adopted by” the Sparifards - 
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— any apron neo wi inner | 
the unvarying objecte of admiration to all travellers as well as natives; 
bot there 1s u ſameneſs in them all. excepting that yy OOO > 


treaſure and jewels they contain. 
' © LawGvAcx] The ground-work of the Spaniſh languag ge, like chat of 

the Hallen, is Latin; and it might be called a baftard tin, were it not 
for the terminations, and'the exotic words mtroduced into it by the. Moors 
and Gorks, eſpecially the former. It is at preſent a moſt majeſtic and - 

ve lan ; and it is femarkable, that foreigners who 3 

i the bed, prize it the moſt, It makes but à poor figure even in, che beſt 
trunſlators; and Cervantes ſpeaks almoſt as awkwar gliſh, as Shake- - 
ſpeare does French. It may, however, be conkidered as a rd tongue, 


Baring nearly retained its puricy for upwards of 200 Fears, Their — i 


* = | -niards;- and learning owes à great deal to Iſidore, biſhop of Seville, and 


: . — konour 0 is wn memory: He was in 


— runs thus: Padre auefro, que effas em el cielo, ” nal, aol 
nombre; wenga a nes el ta reyno; bagaſe tu woluntad, ti | 
e cielo; el pan nueſtro de cada dia du wes te gy; 1 - 
: oft como nos otres prrdonamos a nueftros deudores ; #0 20s deres cair en la tene 
_ ner rod ted, mn 
e and LEARNED .) Spain has not produced learned men 
in proportion to the excellent capacities of its natives. . This defect may, 
in ſome meaſure, be dwing'to their indolence and bigouy, which prevents 
them from making chat progreſs in che polite arts which they otherwiſe | 
_ would: but the greateſt impediment to Rrerature in Spain, is the deſpotie 
nature of its government, Several old father of the church were Spa- 


_ cardinal Ximenes.” Spain has likewiſe-produced ſome excellent phy ficians, | 
Such was the gloom of the Auſtrian government, that took place with the 
| . V. that the inimitable Cervantes, the author of Don 
.v born at Madrid, in 15 49," life& in à Ration little ſuperior to that 
£ common ſoldier, 3 neglecled, after fighting bravely ſor _ 
Py wo da Le in which he loſt his left — 2 
ight-errantry, in een of Don Quixote, 2 a x 
2 by curing thewn'of that ridiculoys ſpirit, a ic 


riſon for debt, when 
hes the firſt of bis ilfe fory, and'in perk + 10 be placed at 
: the head of moral an humorous ſati | 
| .  Theivifions of Quevedo, and ſome other of bis Co b irie 
pieces; having been tranſlated into the Engliſh language, have rendered 
that thor ll known in chis country, Tie was born at Madrid in the 
Fer az ye and was one of che beſt writers of his age, excelling _ | 
la werſe und; in proſe. — bis merit as a poet, he was well ver 
| the oriental t. pguages; and poſfeſſod great e 
in -throe- volumes, -4to; 1wo-of Wich conſiſt of poetry, and the 
third of pieves in-proſe/ Ae a port be excelled boch in the + 570 
 burteſque ſtyle, and war 4 's turn of Lan which © 
wer admire in Butler aud „ i N 
Poetry was bultivated in Spain at an early l After the Saracens 
themſelves in-rbis kin they introduced into it their _ 
| _—_— religion, and literature; and the oriental ſtyle of poet add - 
8 a. — ibis period, the | 1 had dicted | 


dition, His works ave com» : 


and his fon Rabbi Enoch, having been taken by pirates, were fold a8 
ſlaves at Cordova, and redeemed by their brethren, who eſtabliſhed 2 
ſehool in that city, of which Rabbi Moſes. was appointed the head! that 
learned Jew was, however, deſirous of returning hack to his ou country; 


1 nobleman. was-alſo the author of u tranſlation 5 
Spaniſ verſe. Juan de Mena, of Cordova, was alſo much celebrated: 


Latin poems into Spaniſh, and publiſhed u piece on the art of poetry 
deter works, which were printed e eee e reilla 
Villegas, and other ons granny a db 


bie ware more to them taſis of, -the nge, than to the rules of; 


* ae rr d Ni F..... A 
a « ; 
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wma volumes mare ;-excluſive af four hundred ſeriprural dramatic XK 
Hs 


| ue, and given the preference. to Arabic, that it was difficult overs 
The attachment of manꝭ of the inhabitants of Spain to oriental literature: 


was then ſo. great, that they could write Arabic with remarkable purity, 
and compaſe verſes with as much fluency and —— as the Arabians 
themſelves. About this time the Spaniſh Jews made a oonſiderable ſigure 


in literature, which was promoted by-maiters from Babylon, where they' 


had academies ſupported. by themſelvos. In the year 967 Rabbi Moſes, . 5 


but the Mooriſh. king of Cordova would not give his conſent, rejoicing 
that his Hebrew ſubjects had maſters of their on religion at home, with 
| out being under the neceſſity of receiving them from a foreign, unver- 


ſuy, and every indulgence was granted them with reſpock to theirworſhip. 


| In 1039, Rabbi Ezechias was put to-death at Babylon, and the college 
over which he had preſided: was transferred to Cordova, from wbence 3 
number of Hebrew poets iffued forth, who have been noticed by various 
learned writers. The Spaniſn Jews had alſo. flouriſhing | ſchools at | 
Seville, Granada, and Toledo, and from hence aroſe the numerous 
| © Hebrew proverbs, and modes of ſpeech, that have erept ins the Caltiliny — 
language, and form a conſpicuous. part of its phraſeology;; To theſe jew. 
the Spaniſh language is indebted. for a curious verfion- of-/the Hebrew 


books of the Old Teſtament, which was afterwards printed at Ferrara, in 


7 59g, in a Gothic-Spaniſh, latter 


* 0 page . x N n ht - - 5 5 * 1 A 5 3 * 2 at 
Spaniſh writers; alſo boaſt. of their Probadours as high as the 


| twelith or thirteenth centuries, the-Provengal and Galician dialece being 


then very: prevalent. The marqu of: Villena, who died in 14 4% 1 
the: author of that famous work the Aus dt la Guys 1 come 

oratory, beſides deſeribing alt. 
'che-Aneid' of Virgil into 


8 


the ceremonies. of the Trobadours at their 


as a poet in his ee poems have paſſed through a variety 4 


_ editions, the firit of which was printed at Saragoſſa in 25 15.0 Juan dela 


Encina was alſd a poet of conſiderable merit he trabflated Dine of the 


wat | diſtinguiſhed dramatio poet of this. nation 

Lopez: de Vega, who was contemporary with our Shakeſpeaa He 

eſſod an imagination; aſtontſhipgiy furtile, and wrote with grent foci - 

; {but in hie dramatio werke he diſregarded the unities 0 OD. = 
em. 


His lyric compoſſtions, and fugitive pieces, with his profe-effayy, form 
bie dramatic works;! which make” 
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* _ antiquities; Near Segovia; a grand-aqueduG, erefted by Trajan, extends 
. 8 7 Fs jo Other Roman -aquedudtts, theatrea, 8 are to / be 
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other hiſtorians, ;panticularly; De Solis, How: 
wa great abilities in hiflory/by inveſtighti —— the antiquities. of Ame - 
Non, wand Writing the golf its by: their country men 
Among ther wr itars who: haye iately a in Spain, Father Fey joo has 
beg — the moſt diſtinguiſhed; « "can! —.— diſplay great inge- 
BUY, very extenſize reading, and unebmmon liberality uf ſentiment, 
eſpecially; when Gituation- ande country are conſidered- Many of- his 
| have been tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in four volumes, 
Ago Don Franciſea Paren Bayer, — of, Valencia, 2 10 "author 
of a diſſertalion on the Lean ca language, may be placed in the frſt 
line.of Spaniſh hiterati«...S "0 has likewiſe-produced many travellers and 
oyagers.to: both the s Who are equally amuſing and inſtructive. 
it: ould happen ws Span could diſengage! roms, Yay ana their 
abſtracted metaphyſical turn of thinking; und from their preſent tyranni- 
lem wl; — they certainly would malte a capital figure in 
lirgracurs> At preſent, ir ſeems, that the common education of an Engliſn 
man would:.copſtituts-a man af- learoing in Bpain, and ſliould ie 
——— Greek, de would be quite-aiphanomenon: n 
Some ob the Spaniards: have diſtingu themſelves inathe; polite-arts, 
and ae ye cities, bur the palaces; eſpecially the ade diſcover. 
ſtriing .{pecinens of their abilities as Iptors and architects; 
7 * an elaborate treatiſe on the art uf painting, in two v 
| bas, inſorted the lives of, two hundred and: chirtyrthree inters and 
ſculptors, [who flouriſhed in Spain from the time of Ferdinan — 
ie 19.4he,.coaclubom of che weigneef Philip che Fourth. 
| o minent Spaniſh. painters, were Val⸗ques, Nurillo, — —_— 
monly called the Spaniſh: V andyke, Ribeira, and Claudio Waun whoſe. 
of painting vas very ſimilas ta that of. Paul Meroneſe 
N e La Spi 1 ny the obief.of 
| 1290, Alt gontains 24:4 s; ſome. of which are nety migrabbcents; 
Ned . 3 — be.educated here. The 
— — is 1 "= | 


: — Palencia... LIEN 0457 wwas! * 17 7d bete 00. Abend 5 10 e 8 152 
eee ne eb 10 . . 


of theſe cunſiſt 
211; AR TaFLCIA LAND NATURAL eh 'of Roman: and-Mooridl 


over a deep. valley between | + — hills, and is fupporied by a duuble o of 


found at Terrago, and diſſerent parte af Spain, eee e og 
C.. r enrancouſly,, thought to be one of- the pillars. 
of, Hercules, Near the city ef 88 are the remaĩus of a Roman 
Ways: paved wich, th. large Gat. ſtones, 3 it; was euntinned ta Merida, and from | 
thapes 32 Hgyuile. „ Toledo;ate.the: zins ol an old Roman theatre, N 


which is. n verted into a church, ſaid to be one of the 
_ cunolines (ae a1 is. 5 feet jn length, eee *. 
\ Proportionable; height che roof, arhich is amazingly bold and lofty, i 
in Eben by . -in-ten-xows, forming eleven alles, 
hi bee every part being enriched and 
ly ornaments, ——  — | 


- town, 


W 


diſtiaguined of theſe 


* F. 
built in 2768, out of chegruins of 2 decayed one that had exlſted 1995 
years from its erection by Hannibal. At che north end is a triumphal 
arch or gateway, ſaid to hã vu been raiſed by rhat general in honourcof; bis 
father Hamilear. It is almoſt entire, well proportioned and ſttimple, with 


dut any kind of ornament, edept a rim or two of hewn ſides Neae 
Murviedro (once the faithful Saguntum) deſtroyed by Hantibal, art 


ſome »Romun remains us the ruins: of the theatre, An exact ſemi 
about 82 yards dia eter, ſome of the gulleries are cut dat of che 


wok; and oo herſons might attend the exhibitions' wirkbut iüconves 


Denen e deen ee ee e eee 4 . iel 8 . 
e uppiirels and magnificent. Among che moſt 5 
the tayal patgee of the Alhambid at Granada; 


. winch is: one of the moſt entire, as well as the moſt ſtately, of Any of the 


edifices/ vhich the HB in'Spain- +Iwas built inirzg0; bythe 
ſecond Mooriſ king of Granada; aud, in 149% in che crrign of their 
—_— king,1was/cakewi/by-che Spaniards, It is fipated ou a hill, 


ch4s aſcendad by a road bordered; with hedges of double or imperial 


myrtles, and rows of elm. Oncbis hill, within the walls of the A _ 


brazzthe em ror Chales V. begun a neu palsee in 4568 2 which was 
_ noverfinithed;./thoyghithe/ſhell of it remains! It is built of yellowiſtone'; 
che uutſide forms a ſquiate af one hundred aud ninety» fest. Thie infide 
is a grund circular court; with a portico of the Tuſeun, and 
———— each ſupported by thirty-two columns, made 
bagle pieces of marble, The rand entrance ig fr 


ia anarble haſſo reliavo. Tue Alhamben itſelf ia a maſhof many houſes 


 Ud-toiwers;-walediroundy"and- built af large genes ef -diferent dimens 


Lam. Almoct all-the-raoms hase hoeco. w. ls and cielings; ſomefcgrved, 


dome /puinced;/ and ſome gilt, and covered with ich various - Arabic ſentegees, 
The moſdeurious place Within, char porbups:exifis-in Ry 

ſeveral baths, the walls, floor and eieling of which are of whitemiarble; 
The gardens abound-wich-urange- and lemon tress, pom 
mytties. At the end of the garden is another palace c 


mY 


dies of thisipalace jeune of: the finaſt praſpecto in Europe, overithe ah role? 
fertile plain of Granada, bounded by the ſnowy mountains. The Moore: 


 othis-day"regrer the'loſs of Granada, and Hill offer dp pfugete d Ar 
— „ the „ 


the recovery of the city. Many ent; 
Moorifly times remain in Spuin g ſome ofithems in-1ojerable' pr 


uud wehen ex hibiting ſuperb tuin 1 f 024415) 42149 29D; 19 ff. 


ng the natural eurioſitics, the medieinale-Ipringsi and ſome noſſy 


emerge, # The: royul cabioes of natutat᷑ biſtory at didi vras Ene to 
5 the publie ty hie 177. Aren ˖ ö 
; is ranged with neatn 5 — ments · ate opened ties 
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* | 
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© pillry of 


in Europe. «Here ve 


lakes, form a principal part ja but we mul not focget rhe river GNU ũ | 
by Ute che. Mole in England, vun under ground, and Then in ai sse 


mn ont g precisgus ſtofel thiirbles; - 
Orea, Ke. He 'birds\andi beaſts at preſent 


lizuated on a more elevatediſtation-than-the: Ahambra. From the\baleos 
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p '# +; 
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mental 
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jeces sees 


mental piec gates, ather! — Nn 
E and etamel, eee e „e. in un e nt taſte, 
x fine workmanſhip, faid- — bows t from Franee: 
The cabinet alſo contains e ere Beg and Peruvian 
— — e ob bones ee 
2M To bl v lrarʒ man a 
have; 1 incorporated with the — * ſome: of wich have been 
brought to England, and depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum: On the weſt 
fide of the ny, is the cave oalled St. Michael's, eleven hundred and 
ten feet above the horizon; ' Many pillars of various fies, gets them 
two feet in diameter, have been formell in it by the an et f watery. 
_ which have petrified in falling; The water mol wn — the 
roof, and fornis an infinite -of ſtalactita, of a whitiſh colour, com- 
pPoſec ot feverat- coats arcraſls, and which, as welkasche'pillars,. conti« - 
nually increaſe in bulk; andy ly in time fill the whole cavern. + 
Rom che fomwit of the / rock, in clear: weather, not-only-the/town of 
Gibraltar may be ſeen, — bag, the traits, che towns: of St. Roque 
and Algeſiras; and the Alpuxarra mountains, mount- Abyla an the. Afti- 
ean 3 its ere ae e ee de e and greas - 

. 12 
1 orhrtss, ue. A Madrid, though unforiified, u balng.uty ſur- 
rounded: by. a mud wall, ie the capital of Spain, and contaius about 

J00%% inhabitants. It .rar with very lofty mountains, whoſo 
” its are frequently covered with ſnow: It is well: paved and ligh 
and ſome of the ſtreets une ſpacious and handſome. The hopſes 
Madrid are of brick, and are laid out chiefly; for ſhew, conveniency 
being little conſidered : thus 8 will paſs through uſually two or three 
apartments of no uſe, in order to come at a ſmalliroom at the end 
_ + Shero whe family fit. - The: houſes in general look more like priſons than 
the habitations of people at their liberty ; the windows, beſic having a 
balcony, being grared with iron Bars, particularly the Saran range, und 
ſometimes all the reft. Separate families — iahabit the ſome houſe, 
8 in Paris and Edinburgh. Foreigners are very much diſtreſſed for 
1 at Madrid, as the" Spanlards are not fond of taking ſtrangers into 
5 houſes, oſpecially af they are not catholics.' Its greateſt excellency 
5 RIES its provilions{"þut neither tavern; coffee-houſe; nor 
| S Madrid Gazette, are to be found in the whole 
| royal palace ſtands on ad eminence on the /weſt ſide of the 
ja it is a ſpacious magnificent ſtructure, confiſting' of three courts, 
and commaods a very fine proſpect. Each of the froqts is 40 feet in 
length and 105 high, and there is no palace in Europe fitted: n 
_ greater" magnificence x the great audience-chamber- oſpecially, which is 
120 feet long, and hung with erimſbn velvet richly embroidered. wht 
gold. Ornamented alſo” with 12 locking glaſſes made at St. Ildefonſo, 
. _ each 10 feet high, with 12 euer. of the det Spaniſm marbles. Phe 
ther royal palaces round it it are « ed for hunting ſeats, or houſes of 
|  * Fetirement for their kings — owe contain fine paintings and 
| ' ſtatues, The chier of — — ate the Buen Retiro (now 


in l Be all ir heſt PRI fornirure)y' Caſa del Sampere ranjues, ö 


Ide fonſo. 
A late traveller has repreſented \ 8 palace of Arenjurs, and its gardens, 
. as extremely delightful. Here is\alſo a park many leagues round; cut 
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 - elegant than a magnificent building 
| - The palace of St. Iidefonſo is ,buile, of briek, plaiſtered 


The gardens are on a_ ſlope, on; | 
water, called here E Man the 


The water- works are excellent, and far ſar 


_ curious ſtones, ſurpaſſing. all imagination. The Spaniards 
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| gridirgny/ þecauſe St. Laurence, to whom it is ded 
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double row on the right, and one on the left, which renders the ſhade 
thicker. The alleys are wide enough to admit of four coaches : abreaſt, 
and betwixt each double rom there 33 a narrom channel, through which 
runs 2 ftream of water. Between thoſe alleys there are thiek-groves u 


| ſmaller trees of various kinds, and thouſands Gf deer and wildeboars wan- 
der there at large, beſides numberleſs hares, rabbics,. pheaſants,' partridges, 


place, and divides it into two unequal. parts. The central point of thie 


great park is the king's palace, Which is partl ſurraunded by the gar- 


den, and is exceedingly pleafagt,. adaraed: with tains and ſtatues, and: 


n alſo contains a vail variety of the moſt beautiful flowers, both Ame 


rican and European. As, to, the palace of Aranjbes itſelf, it is rather an 
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but no part of the architecture is agreeable. It is two ſtories high, and 


che garden: front has thirty · one windows, and teelve rooms in 4 fuite. 
| top of whichis a great refervoit of 


, called here EI Mar, the ſea, which ſupplies che fountains : this 
reſeryoir is furniſhed from the torrents which pour dow the mountains 


great entry of the palace is ſome what ſimilar to chat of. Verfailles and 


with a large iron palſiſade In the gardens are twenty - ſenen fountlins ? 
the baſons are of white marble, and, the ſtatues, man of which ar e 
cellent,, are of lead, bronzed and, gilt. Theſe gardens are-inthe-formal 


French ſtyle, but ornamented with ſixty: one very ine marble ſtatues as: 


large as the life, with twenty-eight iaarble nase, and-aweary leadon: vaſes, 


gilt. The upper part of the palace,contains many valuable paintings, and 


the lower, part bann daes. buſte, and baſſo relie vo 
The pride of 


perhaps with juſtice, that the byilding.of it coſt; more than chat of any 


other palace in Europe. The deſcription: of this palace forms.a:fizeable+ 

quarts, volume, and it is Aide that Fhilig II. Bo was its founder, er- 
| of ducata. It contains a prodigious numbet- 
of windows, 200 in the woſt front, and in the eaſt 366, and the apart - 
ments are decorated with an aſtoniſhing variety of paintings ſpulpture, 


pended. upon. it fix millions 


tapeſtry, ornaments of gold-and-.. filyer,: marbley-jaſpers gems, and ether 


. 


building, befides its palace, contains a church, large ane 
containing about thirty. thouſand. volumes, beſides large apartments 


all kinds of artiſts and mechanics, noble walks, with extenſi ve packs unk 


gardens, beautified. with fountains and coſtiy ornaments, The fathers. 


that live in the convent are 200, and they have an annual revenue of - © 
1200. The mauſgleum, or burying-place vo a rear of 
t upon the | 


Spain, is called the Pantheon, becauſe. it is bu plan of that 


temple at Rome, as the church to which it belongs is upon dhe model f | 
St. Peter's... It is 36 feet diameter, incruſted with fine matbleys' 5 hg 
Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate of the incredible: fums be. 


ſtowed on this palace, and on its furniture, fatues, paintings, columns, „ | 
vaſes, and the like decorations, which are moſt amazingly rich and beüu . 
ful, yer we hazard nothing in ſaying, rhat-the eee ee "—O | © Þ 


bad taſte upon the whole. The- 
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aſs/thoſe at Verſailles. + The 


py, othar-chis7 

1. richly/braas ©: 

mented,.a mayſoleum, cloiſters, a-convent;. a. college, aud lang „ 
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ſuch an utenfil, nd-woliptyicg the ſame figure through its pe Fake 
naments, could have been formed only in the brain of a taſteleſs bigot, 
ſuch as Philip II. who erected it to commemorate the victory he ob- 
tained over the French (but by the aſſiſtance of the Englifh forces) at. St, 

l Quiatin, on St. Laurence“s af the year 1557. a The apartment 
where the king fefides forms the handle of the gridiron, The building is 
ar ſquare of 1 feet by 580. The height to the roof is 60 ftet. It 
bas been enriched and adorned. by his ſucceſſors; but its outſide has a 
— apprarance, and the inſide is cee of different ſtructures, 
ſome of which are maſterepieces of architecture, but forming a diſagree- 
able whole. It muſt however be confeſſed, that the pictures aud ſtatues 


— 


that have found admiſſion here, are excellent in their kind, and fome of 
them not to be equalled ever in Italy itſelf, l. 
Cacdis is the great emporium; of Spapjſh commerce. It ſtands on an 
3 ifland ſeparated from the continent 6f Andalufia, without the ſtraits of 
1 : Gibraltar, by a very narrow arm of the fea; oyer which a fortified bridgs 
1s thrown, and joins it to the main land; The entrance into the bay is 
about 500 farhoms wide, and guarled by two forts called the Puncals, 
The entrance has never been of late ' years attempted by the Epgliſh, in 
their wars with Spain, becauſe of the-vaſt intereſt our merchants have in 
| the treaſures there which they could not reclaim from the captors. The 
reets art narrow i} paved, and filthy, and full of rats in the night. 
1 ke houſes lofty with flat roofs, and few are without a turret for a view 
of the ſea, The population is reckoned at 140,000 inhabitants, of which 
_ #23000 are. French, and 3 many- Italians. The cathedral bath been 
already 50 years building, and che roof. is not half finiſhed. © The 
environsare beautifully rl. 
Cordas is nom an ingonfiderable place; ſtreets crocked and dirty, and 
| | but few of the public or private buildings conſpicuous for their archi- 
»  FteQurs;* The player the ee aud of the biſhops are extenſive 
: aud well firuated. The carhedral. was formerly à moſqque, diyided into 
jt  —- fevemeenailes by rows of Slums of various marbles, and 3s very rich in 
plate: four of the filver candleſticks coſt 8501/4 piece. The revenue of 
. the ſee amounts to 35001. per ann. but as the biſhops cannot deviſe by 
= will, all on Se eſcheates to the kKidcg . 
= ©. "Seville; the Julia of the Romans; is next co Madrid, the largeſt eny in 
Spain, but is greatly decayed both in fiches and . The ſhape 
| Þ circular, apa ee of Mooriſh conliruttion ; ft cireymference 
is five miles and a _ The ſaburb of Triana, is * as many 
bs To and remarkable for irs gloomy -Gothie:caftle, where; In 1481, the 


 Inquifitioy was firſt Eſtabliſned in Spain. Its watiufactures/ in wool and 
T7 Mk which formerly amounted po 26,000, are now reduced to 300, and its 
* Sreat office of commerce to Spaniin America is removed to Cadiz. The 
1 _Fathedral of Seville is a fine Gothic buildings with 4 curious ſteeple or 
rower, having moveable figure of a woman at top, called Lu Giralda; 
3 ou tufns'rount with the wind, and which is referred to in Don Quizote. 
i This ſteeple is reckoned one of the greateſt curioßties in Spain, and i 
ET Higher than St, Paul's in London, but the cathedral, in Mr, Swinburne': 
„ — is by no means 5 7 York minſter for lightneſs, elegance; or 
NT Joche delicacy. The firſt clock made in the kingdom was fet up in wil 
© _ |  . cathedral i» the year 1400, in the preſence of king Henry HI, .. The 
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paved. The citadel is ſtrong, aud the place and inhabitants famous for 

the ſiege they ſuſtained in 1714 againſt a formidabte army, when deſerted 9 

both by 3 and the Emperor, for whom they had. 
o 


All Souls ; they run about from houſe to houſe to aatcheſnurs, believing © 


ſtreets are crooked and narrow, and not a the houſes ill built and 7 — i" 
Filthy, and moſt- of the churches tawdry. © 
Is archbiſbopric is one of the beſt in Spain, to the amont of 40, 000. 


märkable uildings. The port is very complete, formed by nature in tb 


| Goo Barbary ſlaves working at the pumps to keep che docks dry, Sg. 


_ |. Granada ſtands on two hills, and the ancient palace of the Albambrg 5 
otowns the double ſummit between two rivers, the Douro, and the Tenil. 
- The former glories of this city are paſſed away with its old inhabitants; 


phitheatre, for, bull feaſts, is built of lone, and one of the beſt in Spain, 


extend to the outlets, oh the banks of the river; where there are great b 
| Dumbers of | houſes and gardens, which: form a moſt pleaf protec, „„ 
particularly in failing up the river: for, beſides the beautiful verdure, 


Malaga is an ancient city, and not leſs remarkable for its 'apulence and 


- Barcelona, formerly Barcino, faid to be founded by Hamilcar Barcas, ie: 
large circular trading city, containing 15,000 houles, is ſituated on ghe 
Mediterranean facing Minorca, and is. ſaid to be the handſomeſt place n 
Spain; the houſes are lofty and plain, and the ſtreets well lighted, an!! 


rm 

The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be nearly 150,000; and the x 
ſupply Spain with moſt of the clothing and arms for the troops. A fi- 
gular cuſtom prevails among them on the iſt of November, the eve of 


3 


that for every cheſnut they ſwallow; with proper faith and unction, they 
ſhall deliver a ſoul out of purgator7. F 
Valencia is a large and almoſt circular city, with lofty: walls. The 


f the ch Prieſts, nuns, and friars, of 
every dreſs ſwarm. in this city, whoſe inhabitants are computed at 80, % 


ſterling a year. 


. 


Carthagena 1s a large city, but very few good ſtreets, and fewer re 


town, with 40 pieces of 'cannon to defend it towards the:ſea. ' When 
Mr. Swinburne vifited it, in 2775, there were 800 Spaniſh criminalo, ang 5 


treated with great inhumanity. The'crimes for which the Spaniards wers 
ſent there, deſerved indeed exemplary uniſhments. . . | 


the ſtreets art bow filthy, and the pqueduRs crumbled. to düſt, and its 
trade loſt, Of 50,000 inhabitants, only 18,000/are reckoned uſeful, 'the 
ſurplus is made up of clergy, lawyers, children, and. beggars. © The am, 


and the environs of the city are ſtill pleafing and heslehful, - wwe 2, | 
Bilbo is ſituated e the river Ybaizabal, and is abouttwo 2? 
leagues from the ſea,” It contains about eight bundred houſes, with - 
large ſquare. by the water fide,” well ſhaded with pleaſant. walks, which 


E 


numerous objects open gradually to the eye, and the town appearg as a 
amphitheatre, Which enlivens the landſcape, and completes the ſcenery. 


The houſes ore ſolid and lofty; and the ſtreets well paved and level; 


and the water is ſo conveyed into the ſtreets, that they may be waſhed at 5 . ; 


Pleaſure ;_ which renders Bilboa one of the neateſt towns in Europe 
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extenſive commerce than for the luxuriance of its ſoil; yielding in great 
_ abundance the moſt delicious fruits; whillt its rugged mountains afford 
_ thoſe luſcious grapes, which give ſuch reputation to the Malaga wine. 
known in England by the name of Mountain. The city is large and pos: 


pulous, and of a circular form, ſurrounded with a double well, ſtreugth· e "i 
ened by ſtately towers, and on” op gates. A Mooriſh calle on hes | 
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point of a rock commands every part of it. The ſtreets are narrow, and 


'the moſt remarkable building in it is a ſtupendous esthedral, begun by 


Philip II. ſaid to be as large as that of St. Paul's in London. The 
Äö˙ — , ¼ ¾ — ͤö13! noon ooo ann 
: The city of Salamanca is of a circular form, but on three hills and 
two vallies, and on every fide ſurrounded with proſpects of fine houſes, 
. _ noble ſeats, gardens, orchards, fields, and diſtant villages ; and is ancient, 
"large, rich, and populous. There are ten gates to this city, and it con- 
-rains twenty-five" churches, twenty-five convents of friars, and the ſame 
number of nunneries, The moſt beautiful part of this city is the great 
Fquare, built about forty years ago. The houſes are of three ſtories, and 
all of equal height and exact ſymmetry, with iron balconies, and a ſtone 
baluſtrade on the top of them: the lower part is arched, which forms a 
piazza all round the ſquare, one of two hundred and ninery-three ſbœt on 


krach fide. Over ſome of the arches are medallions, with buſts of the 


-kings of Spain, and of ſeveral eminent men, in ſtone bafſo-relievo, amon! 
which are thoſe of Ferdinando Cortez, Francis Pizarro, Davila, and Cid 
Ruy. In this ſquare the bull-fights are_exhibired for three days only, in 

- "the month of June. The river Tormes runs by this city, and has a 
bridge over it of twenty-five arches, built by the Romans, and yet 
T. uoledo is one of the moſt ancient cities in Spain, and during ſeveral 
_centunes it held the rank of its metropolis. But the neighbourhood of 
Madrid has by degrees ſtripped it of its numerous inhabitants, and it 
would have been almoſt entirely deſerted but for its cathedral, the income 
of which being in great part ſpent here, contributes chiefly to the main- 
tenance of the fow thouſands that are left, and affiſts, in ſome degree, 
thoſe ſmall manufactures of ſword · blades and filk-ſtuffs that are eſtabliſhed 
in this city. It is now exceedingly” ill built, poor and mean, and the 


Burgos was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Caſtile, but now in 
-obſcurny.. The cathedral is one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures of 
the Gothic kind, now in Europe: its form is exactly the ſame as that of 
Tork minſter, and on the caſt end is an octagon building exactly like the 


* — 


- chapter houſe at Vork 


| 5 - Gibraltar, once cCededrited town and fortreſs of Andalufia, is at pre- 


ſent in poſſeſſion of Great Britain. It was taken from the Spaniards 
- combined fleet of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, under the command of fir 
George Rooke, in 1704 ; and after many Fuiddel attempts to recover it, 
was confirmed to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. Re- 
peared attempts have been fince made to wreſt it from Eoögland, but with- 
- out ſucceſs : the laſt war hath made it more famous than ever, when it 
. underwent a long fiege apainſt the united forces of Spain and France by 
land and ſea, and was gallantly defended by general Elliot and his garri- 
ſon, to the great loſs and diſgrace of the affailants : thaugh it muſt be 


.__ _ granted, the See by nature almoſt eee Near 300 pieces of 


 _ <annon of different bores, and chiefly braſs, which were ſunk before the 
pPeort in the floating batteries, have been raiſed, and ſold, to be diſtributed 
_  among'the garriſon. It is a commodious port, and formed naturally for 
_.commanding the paſſage of the Straits, or, in other words, the entrance 

| into the Mediterranean and Levant ſeas. But the road is neither ſafe 
 _ "againſt an enemy nor ſtorms : the bay is about twenty leagues in eircum- 
| ference, Tho Bin are 24 mile og, "ans"o5 brand 7 Yhovugh, wick 
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ſets à current from the Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean, and for the 
ſtemming of it a briſk gale is required. The town was neither large ner 
beautiful, and in the laſt ſiege was totally deſtroyed by the enemies bombs, 
but on account of its fortifications, is eſteemed the key of Spain, and is 
always furniſhed with a garriſon well provided for its defence. The har« _ 
bour is formed by a mole, which is well fortified and planted with gun. 
Gibraltar is acceſſible on the land fide only by a narrow paſſage between 
the rock and the ſea, but that is walled and fortified beak! by art and na- 
ture, and fo incloſed by high ſteep hills, as to be almoſt inacceſſible that 
way. It has but two gates on that fide, and as. many towards the ſea- 
— Acroſs this Iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, chiefly with * - 
a view to hinder the garriſon of Gibraltar frost having any intercourſe © | 
with the country behind them: notwithſtanding which they carry on a 
_ clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, of which the Spaniards are 
excecdingly fond, The garriſon is, however, confined within very nar-- 
row limits; and, as the ground produces ſcarcely any thing, alt their 
provifions are brought them either from England or from Ceuta, on the | 
oppoſite coaſt of Barbary. Formerly Gibraltar was entirely under nfilitary * 
government; but that power producing thoſe abuſes which are naturally _ 


" Aͥttendant on it, the parliament thought proper to erect it into a body 
* corporate, and the civil power is now lodged in its magiſtrates,” © | 


I Thechief iſlands belonging to Spain in Europe, are thoſe of Majorcs 
and Yvica, of which we have nothing particular to ſay. Minorca, which 
=: was taken by the Engliſh in 1708, was re-taken by the Spaniards the laſt - 
war, and is_now become « Spaniſh ifland again, containing about 27,000. 
ed | _ Commence AND MANUFACTUaES.] The: Spaniards, unhappily for 
the _ themſelves, make gold and filver the chief branches both of their ex» 


1 | ports and imports. They import it from America, from whence they 
2 export it to other Wen ee bee Cadia is the chief emporium of 
of this commerce. + Hither (fays Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Com- 


h merce) other European nations ſend their merchandiſe, to be ſhipped off 
the in Spaniſh/bortoms for America, thelcered (or, as our old Engliſh phraſe = 
has it, coloured) under the names of Spanith factors. Thoſe: foreign na · 


tions have here their agents and correſpondents, aud the conſuls of thoſe 
by Wl vations make-« confiderable figure... - Cadiz: has been ſaid to have the fineſt © | 
| uk ſtorehouſes and magazines for commerce of any city in Europe; and to 
R k, it the flota and galleons 2 import the treaſures of Spaniſh America. 
f "of The proper Spaniſh merchandiſe exported from Cadiz to Ameriea are of 
a c no great value; but the duty on the foreign merchandiſe ſear:thither _ 
wy 5 00 vield a great revenue, (and conſequently the profits of merehants 


and their agents would fiok), were it not for the many fraudulent prae- 
tices for eluding thoſe duties. 3555 d 
The manufactures of Spain are thiefly of fil, wool, copper, and hard- 
ware. Great efforts hare been made by the government to prevent tile 
other European nations from reaping the chief advantage of the American a 
commerce; but theſe never can be ſucceſsful, till a ſpirit of induſtry is. 

_ awakened. among. the natives, fo as: to enable them to ſupply their 

American poſſeſſions with their own commodities an merchaudiſe. 
Meanwhile, the good faith and facility with which the Engliſh, French, 

Dutch, and other nations, carry on this contraband: trade, render them 

; JO painers by it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the clear profits 
_ ſeldom amounting to leſs than 20 per cent. This evidently makes it an 
important concern, that thoſe eee fiches ſhould belong to the Se . 
. ; 7 | ; nlardlhs. 
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| : _ 
_ niards, rather than to any active European nation: but I ſhall have o0c- 
enſion to touch on this ſubject in the account of America. | | 
 ConsTiITUTION AND GOVERNMENT] Spain, from being the moſt 
tree, is now the moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe; and the poverty 
which is ſo viſible in moſt parts of the country is in a great degree the re- 
ſult of its government, in the adminiſtration of which no proper attention 
is paid to the intereſts and welfare of the people. The monarchy is 
= Hereditary, and females are capable of ſu It has even been 

queſtioned, whether bis catholic majeſty may not bequeath his crown, 
upon his demiſe, to any branch of the royal family he pleaſes. It is at 
leaſt certain, that the houſe of Bourbon mounted the throne of Spain in 
| virtue _ of the laſt ede _— 2 ; Pr 3 efpeciatly 

E be cortes or parliaments of the kingdom, which ly, 1 

min Caſtile, had . power and privileges than that of Englond, are now 
aboliſhed ; but fatnt remains of their conſtitution are ftill diſcernible 
in the government, though all of them are ineffectual, and under the 
control of the king )) ET is, 2g | 1 
The privy- council, which is of a number of noblemen or 


inferior juriſdictions, | theſe there are many ſubordinate 
. tribunals, for the police, the finances, and other branches of buſineſs. 


America. The members are generally choſen from the — 
_ mnagiſtrates who bave ſerved in that country. The two great viceroyalties 
of Peru and Mexico are ſo conſiderable, that they are ſeldom truſted to 
done perſon for more than three years; but they are thought ſufficient to 
male bis fortune in that time. 5 
I be foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, bekdes thoſe m America, 
are the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquirir, on the coaſt of Barbary 
©. | R8svenves.] The revenues arifing to the king from Old Spain, 
: yearly amount to 5,009,000). fterling, though ſome ſay eight; gud they 
form the ſureſt ſupport of his government. His American income, it is 
true; is immenſe, but it is generally in a manner embezzled or antici- 
pated before it arrives in Old Spain. The king has a fifth of all +be-filver 
mines that are worked; but little of it comes into his coffers. - He falls 
upon means, however, in-caſe of a war, or any public emergency, to ſe- 
. _* queſter into his-own hands great part of the American traaſures belonging 
_ to his ſubjeQts, who never complain, becauſe they are always punctually 
, ___ repaid with intereſt, © The finances of his preſent catholic majeſty are in 
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excellent ördef, and on a better footing; both for himſelf and hls people, 
than thoſe of any of his predeceffors. r. | 
As to the taxes from whence the itteroa} reveriues ariſe, they are vas 
fious, arbitrary, and ſo much ſuited to . ere that we cannot fix 
them at any certainty. They fall upon all kinds Tf goods; houſes, laue 3 : 
timber and proviſions ; the clergy and military orders are likewiſe taxed. 
MILIT AAT AND MARINE 8TRENGTH.] The land forces of the crown + 
of Spain, in time of peace, are never fewer than 70000 } but in caſe of 
war, they amount, without prejudice to the Kingdom, to 110,000. The 
great dependance of the king, however, is upon his Walloon or fofeign * 
Tar His preſent catholic majeſty has been at great care and expence. 


* i 
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moſt on the left, and the foweit on the right, ate three lions guts for 
Leon; with three lities in the centre for An. * 
be general name for thoſe Spaniſh _ and gentry, who are un- 
mixed with the Moorifft blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into princes, 
dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior titles, Such as - 
are created grandees, may ſtand covered before the king, and are treated : 
with princely, diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehended without 
the king's order; and cardinals, archbiſhops, tinbait; lors, knights of che | 
_ | Golden Fleece, and certain other great dignitaries, both in church and  _ 
2 —_ the privitege, as well as the grandees, to appear covered be- 
ED Tf TE wi. he: ER 338 
__ £- The * Order of the Golden Fleece,” particularly deſcribed before in the 
orders of Germany, is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign dukes; - _ 
but the Spaniſh bfanch of it, bath many 'Frenech and Italian nobility s - 
HY there are no commanderies or revenues annexed to it 
ey - The Order of ge, James, or Si, Jago de 2 is the richeſt 
is ok all the orders of Spain, It was divided into two branches, each under 
of. _ a grand-maſter, but the office of both was given by pope Alexander VI. - 
to the kings of Spain and Portug-i, as grand-maſter iu their reſpeftive - 
dominions. The order is highly eſteemed in Spain, and- only conferred 
3 on perſons of noble families. I he ſame may be ſaid of the * Order ot 
ng _ - Calatrava,” firſt inſtituted by Sanchio, King of Toledo; it took its name 
ur doom the caſtle of Calatrava, which was taken from the Moors, and here 
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began the order, which became very powerful, Their number, influence, 


„ poſſeſſions were ſo conſiderable as to excite the jealouſy of the crown, 
to which, at length, their revenues and the office of grand-maſter were an- 
nexed by pope lanocent VIII. The celebrated © Order of Alcantara,” 
derived its origin from the order of St, Julian, or of the-Pear-tree ; but 
after Alcantara was taken from the Moors, and made the chief ſeat of the 
order, they aſſumed the name of Knights of the order of Alcantara, and 
laid afide the old device of a pear - tree. This order is highly eſteemed, 
and conferred only on perſons of ancient and ilffuſtrious . — The 
Order of the Lady of Mercy,” is ſaid to have been inſtituted by James 
I. king of Arragon, about the year 1218, on account of a vow made 
bim to the Virgin Mary, during his captivity in France, and was defigned 
for the redemption” of captives from the Moors, in which they expended 
large ſums of money. It was at firſt confined to men, but a lady of Bar- 
eclona afterwards got women included in it. This order poſſeſſes con- 
fiderable revenues in Spain. The Order of Mautgſa, was inſtituted 
at Valencia, at the cloſe of the thirteenth century, in the place of the 
Templars, and enjoyed their poſſeſſions.” Their chief ſeat being the town 

. of = 768: the order from thenee derived its name, and choſe St. 
_ George for patron. . In the year 1771, the preſent king inſtituted aftef 
his own name, the * Order of Charles III.“ in commemoration of the 
birth of the infant. The badge is, a ſtar of eight points enamelled 
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| buried in ignorance and barbarity; But the Moorith princes by deer 
waxed weak and effeminate, and their chief miniſters proud and 1afolent. 


| +  * Charles, of all his vaſt poſſeffons, reſerved nothi 
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A ſeries of civil wars continued, which at laſt over - turned the throne of 


Cordova, and the race of Abdoulrabnian, Several -petty principalities* _ 


each an independent ſovereign. Now, every adventurer was entitled to 


the conqueſts he made upon the Moors, till Spain at laſt was divided into 


12 or 14 kingdoms ; and about the year tog, Henry of Burgundy was 


declared by the king of Leon, count of Portugal; but his fon, Alphonſo, 
threw off his dependence on Leon, and declared himſelf king. ſeries. 


of brave princes gave the Moors repeated overthrows in Spain, till about 

the year 1492, when all the kingdoms in Spain, Portugal excepted, were 
united by the marriage of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella the” 
| heireſs, and afterwards queen, of Caſtile, who took Granada, andexpelled 


were formed on the ruins of this empire, and many citics 6f Spain had 


out of Spain the Moors and Jews, who would not be converts to the 


Chriftian faith, to the number c 
the diſcovery of America, and the firſt expeditions of the Portugueſe ta 
the Eaſt- Indies, by the diſcovery of the Ga | | | 

ſueceſſes of both nations were attended with diſagreeable con 


not only added to that calamity, but rendered the remaining Spaniards 


Iſabella introduced the Popiſh inquifitien, with all its horrors, into 


| their dominions, as a ſafeguard againſt the return of the Moors and 


Jews. 


Charles V. of the houſe of Auftria, and em cab of Germany, ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Spain, in right of his mot ey 
ter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, in the year 1516. The extenſive pofleſions _ 


er, 


170,000. families. I ſhall, in their 
proper places, mention the vaſt acquiſitions made at this time to Spain by 


who was the daugh- 


pe of Good Hope; but the 
| | ul Pr EX. 

The expulfion of the Moors and Jews in a manner depopulated Spain 
of artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of America _. 


maſt deplorably indolent. To complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand ane 


of the houſe of Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and, above all, America, from 


find him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his own proteſtant 


ſubjects, whom he in vain attempted to bring back to the catholic church, . 
He alfo reduced the power of the nobles in Spain, abridged the privileges 


of the commons, and greatly extraged, the regal proregnumy. © 29t With 
after @ long and turbulent reign, he came to a reſolution that filled--all 


| whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the jealouſy of neigh» © | 
| bouring princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; and we 


Europe with aſtoniſhment, the withdrawing bimſelf entirely from au 


| mainder of his days in retirement and ſalitude . 
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no great. extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing nds, covered 


with lofty trees. He gave ſtrict orders, that the ſtyle of the building- which he 
erected there, ſhould be ſucs as ſuited his preſent ſituation, rather than hif former 
dignity. It conſiſted only of fix rooms, four of them in the form of friars cells, with 
Aa 


walls; and the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown 


cloth, and furniſhed in the. moſt ſimple manner: they were all level with the ground, 

with a door on one fide into a garden, of which Charles himſelf had given the plans, 

_ and had filled it with various plants, which he propoſed to cultivate with 11 50 
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for himſelf but an annual ... 
is retreat, a vale in Spain, of & 


concern in the affairs of this world, in order that he might ſpend the re. 


8 * 4 t *. 


; to this n he reſigned Spait and the Netherlatide; 
with great ormality, in the preſence of his principal nobility, to his fo 
Philip II. but could not prevail on che princes of Germany to elect him 
ror, which 5 ine on F dae Charles's CESS thereby. 

dividing the da wer of the 8 ug into two branches; 
5 all * poſſe effions i in Africa the New World, alſo the 
Netherlands, and ſome Italian fares, e er with the elder branch; 
8 by 3 yr and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the ypungef, 

ich t 

Philip N. 0 Fu ltd at his father's $ 4 77 3 bis qualities. 
He was ys? ang haughty, immac yr my. ambitious, * 3 his 
Whole life a cruel 15 in oy of ee marriage with 
Arcen 1 
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Aer ſpend e time in the city of Ghent 3 in Flanders, the of his 

==. he ſet out vp tor en; 2 . for 8 
accompanied by his ſon, and a numerous retinde of princes and nobility; Th ö 
Br N and bi mba 9 | 
- of September 1550, under cunvoy of 8 5 and 

hips. P 88 ation the 


8 ; and 
Fg himſelf now as dead to the world, he kiſſed 8 ſaid, © Naked cams f 
; PVP thou common mother of | 
mankind." Some of the Spaniſh nobility paid their court to him as he paſſed along 
to the place of his retreat; but they were 1o few in number, and their attendance was 
- & — that Charles obſer ved it, andefelt, fer the firſt time, that he. was no lunger - 
a monarch. But be was more deeply affected with his ſon's i de ; who, for- 
ing already hon much he owed to his father's bounty, obliged him to remain 
e weeks on the road, before he paid him the firſt moicty of char Imall portion, 
Es arte bad:refweed of many oms. At laſt the money war 
; and Charles, having diſmiſſed a great number of his domeſtics, whoſe attendance 
NS be. ſuperfluous, he entered inte his humble recreat with twelve do- 
meſtics only. Here he buried in ſolitude, and ſileuce, his grandeur, his ambition, 
ESTES with all thoſe vaſt projects which, during half a 739 1 had alarmed and 
ope; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, 
i] | and the 1 el being ſubjected to his power. Here he enjoyed, perhaps, more com- 
_ ., ae en than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. Far from taking any 
| | part in the political tranſaQtions of the princes of Europe, be teſtrained his cur . 
n frum ares favs ele concerning them; and he ſec ro view. the buſy ſcene 
2 „ with all theTontempt. eng reel on from his thorough 


_ experience — — its ere as well as from the Having dſengag. d 
| himſelf from its cares. 
New amuſements and new objects vied his mind ; ſometimes he eultieated 


pr TTT . e eee to the 
g wood on a little horſe, the oniy thee e kept, attended by a gu ae 
want on ſoot. When his nfirmities confined him tu his a gent, he either 
a fe pentlemen who reſided in the neighbourhood, an entertaiued them famili 
| at his table; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying the principles, and in formi curi- 
ous works of mechaniſm, of which he bad always been remarkably fond. He was 
icularly curious with regard to the conſtruction of clocks and watches ; and hav- 
= after repeated trials, that he could not bring any two of them to go exactly . 
; 0G he reflected, i is ſaid, with a mixture of ſurpriſe and regret, on his N folly, 
; beſtowed fo much time and labour on the more vain attempt of bringing 
} to a preciſe uniſormity · af ſentiment concerning the intricate and myſterious 
= x5 po And here, after two years retirement, he was ſfcized with a 
_ caries im of the 50 yur of ks age | OE nan 
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In Portugal he wis more ſuceeſsful. That kingdom, aſter being geo 
verned by a race of wile and brave ptinces, fell to Sebaſtian, about the 
year 1557. Sebaſtian loſt his Hfe and a fine army, in 4 headſtrong, wy». 

| 1 Hl-concerted expedition againſt che Moors in Africa; and in the | 
year 1580, Philip united Portugal to his own. dominions, though the Bra. 
Ee e cg; Bee 
came poſſeſſed of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, ſome of which —_ 


The deſcendants of Philip proved to be very weak ptinces j but Philip + * } 
and his father had ſo totally ruined the ancient Liberties af Spain, chat | 
they reigned almoſt unmoleſted in tbeir en dominions. Their viceroys, 
| however, were at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent over che Pertugueſe, 
that in the reign of Philip IV. io che car 1640, the mobility af that na- 
tion, by a . — conſpiracy, expelled their ayrants, aud placed. 
che duke of Braganza, by the title of John IV. upon their ehrove, ane 
erer fſinee, Portugal has heen a diſtinct kingdam from Gs. 
de kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in the perſon af „ 
Charles II. who left no iſſue, Philip duke of Anjou, ſecond fon to he 
Dauphin of France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted chat throne, 
in virtue of his predeceſſor's will, by the name of Philip V. anno 10. 
After a long 8 ſtruggle with the German branch af the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſupported by e he was confirmed in his dignity, at the 
concluſion of the war by the ſhameful pes of Utrecht, 4713. Andthus 
Lewis XIV. through a maſterly train of palitics (for in his wars to up- 
port his grandſon, as we have already obſerved, be was almoſt ruived), - 
accompliſhed” his favourite project of trausferring the kingdom of Spain, 
with all its rich poſſeſſions in America and the Indies, from the houſe gf 
Auſtria, to that of his n family of Bourbon. In 1734. Philip ĩnvaded 7 
Naples, and got that lg er for his ſon Don Carlos, the Sicilians rea» _ 
2 eee him for their ſovercign, through the oppteſſion of the 
Acer a long aud turbulent reign, which was diſturbed hy the ambition 
by his ſon, Ferdinand VI. a mild and peaceable prince, who-refarmed 
many abuſes, and wanted to promote the chmmetee and praſperity of his 
kingdom. In 1759, be died without iſſus, through melancholy far he 
— of his wife, _ Ing was ſncrewned by _ ae ee 5 
then king of Naples and the two Sicilies, now the preſent king af Spain, 
_ 0 F. ip V. eee eee of 3 „ . | 
le was ſo warmly attached to the family compact of the houſe of 
| Bourbon, that two years after his acceſſion, he even hazarded his Amerws _ _ 
can dominions to ſupport it. Wat being declared between bim a Eng- 
land, the latter took 55 him the famous port and city of Havannab, in 
the iſland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelf entirely miſtreſs of the 
navigation of the Spaniſh plate fleets. Notwithſtanding the ſueceſs of the  _} 
Engliſh, their miniſtry thought proper haſtily to conclude a peace, in 
conſequence of which Havannah was reſtored fo Spain. In 1775, an ex- 
pedition was concerted againſt Algiers by the Spaniſh” miniſtry, which 
bad a moſt unſucceſsful termination. The troops, which amounted to 
5 upwards of 24,000, and who were commanded by lieutenant-general—  _ 
2 Conde de O'Reilly, landed about a league and a half to the eaſtward ß 
— the city of Algiert; but were diſgracefully beaten back, and obliged + 
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take: Sir on out their hips, hav 27 - officads killed, and rot 
_ wounded ; and 561 rank and file killed, Eat 2088 wounded. In tl 
rs — end -and 1 they alſo renewed their attacks by ſea to deſtroy it 
| ba ing much ammunition, and loſing many Ives, were ter 
© _ toreare — * it much injury. 

Wen the war between Great Britain and her American colonies had 

_ Gubliſied for ſome time, and France had taken part with the latter, the 
. court of Spain was alſo prevailed upon to commence boſtilities againſt 
Great Britain. In particular, the Spaniards cloſely befieged Gibraltar, 
both by fea and land; it having been always a t mortiſcation to 
them, that this fortteſs ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Enyliſh. ' Other mili- 
nary and naval operations alſo took place between Spain and Great Bri- 
tain, which bave been noticed in the Hiſtory of England, but peace hath 
- ince been concluded, and we hope happily, between the two nations. 
_* His preſent catholic m ajeſty does all he can to oblige his ſubjects to de- 

_ Gt from: their ancient dreſs and manners. and carried his endeavours f 

far, that it occaſioned fo dangerons an inſurrection at Madrid, as obli 
him to part with his miniſter, the marquis of Squillace ; thereby ng 
an inſtance of the neceſſity that even deſpotic-princes are under of paying 


8 | us attention to the inclinations of their ſubjects. 


Charles III. king of Spain, was born in 1716, ſucceeded to the throge 
a 1759; and has iſſue by his late 9 8 
1. Maria- oſepha, born 1744 
2. Maris: Louiſa, born 1745, married 5 , to 5 ht archduks Cad 
of Auſtria, great duke of Taser. and 5 te the preſent * 


EY of Cermany.- 


_ Philip-Antbony, duke of Calabria, born. 1747; declared ii ible. 
42 to the throne, on account of an invincible weakneſs un- 


-4. Charies-Anthony, prince of Aſturias, born in 1748, married 176s, 
' to] Loviſa- Maria-Thereſa, princeſs of Parma, 


ä eee r do king of Naples, born in 1751, married 1768, 
| _ wo the "jap e Louiſa, fiſter to the emperor of 
3 wy ; WF: 
5 I 6. Gabriel-Amthooy, born i in 075% \ prd-pio of the go of 
7 Anthony-Paſcal, yon 1755. VVV 
8. Francis-Xavier, born 1757. 
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3 is poonkat tis Spain on the North and Eaf; and I 


on the South and Wei by the” Atlantic Ocean, bo- 
ing che noſt weſterh y kigdoa) on the continent of Europe. | 
8 NAMES AND} This kingdom was, in the time of the Ro. 
DIV Isos. mans, called Luſitania, The” etymology o 
the modern name is uncertain. It moſt Lethon is derived from fore 
noted harbour or port, to which the Gauls (for ſo ſtrangers are called in 
-the Cekic) reſorted, By the form of the country, it is e divided i 


| indy theoe paſts the. north, middle and outh provinces, 


15 5 6. 3 ; 2 
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70 A ab . The foil of Portuga il is not A 
= equal to that of Spain for fertility, eſpecially in corn, 5 they 


import from other countries. Their fruits are the ſame as in Spain, but 8 IFN 


north highly flavoured. The Portugueſe wines, when old and genuine, 
Ge to be very friendly to the human conſtitütion, 5 ſafe 5 
43 5 Portugal contains mines, but they are pot worked ; vari 


5 gems, marbles, and mill-ſtones, and a fine mine of ſalt waht near Li | 
"Their cattle'and poultry are but indifferent eating. air, 5 


about Liſbon, is reſhaped ſoft and beneficial to e patients; 
is not ſo ſearching as chat of Spain, being refreſhed from the ſea-breeges, 

MovunTains.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather roc 25 95 
for 25 mountains are 58852 1 1 $08 i a thoſe which di 
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vantity that is conſumed under that name in the Britiſh dominions only. 
The be in this city have very ſpacious wine vaults, capable ng As 6 or 
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„ OS TAR 
| Algarva from ; thoſe of Ju. Montes, 55 5 the rock of Liſbon, 
at the mouth Keie. 3 | 


- WATER AND penn Though every brook i in x Porrdgat" is reckoned 
2 river, yet the chief. Portugseſe rivers. are mentioned in Spain, all of 
tem falling into the Atlantic ocean. e Tagus, or Tajo was cele- 
pPrated for its golden ſand. Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes and 
_ "ſprings; ſome of them arc abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſlances, ſuch 
4 wood, cork, and feathers ; 770 „ particularly one about 4; miles 
from Liſbon, are 8 and ſ: e - and ſome hot baths are found . 
zn the lictle kingdom, or rather revines, of Algarva. 
.-. /PROMONTORIES AND 5 he p omontories or apes of Port 
are Cape Mondego, near the mout pike river Motdego ; Cape Roca, 
at the north entrance ol, the River Tao, cy pe Eſpichel, at che fouth 
entrance of 2 river The bp and GC: t. LETS: on. "the Tourh-weſt 
| 2 „ ola | ic of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth of 


os Ba 
Anivals.} Nhe h en on oe coaſt of Portugal, are reckoned ex- 
1 on the land, the hogs and kids are. 1 ng. The l 
mules are ſure, 5 ſerviceable both for bats: and carriage; and 3 
barks though flight, are lively... 
VPULAT ION, INHABITANTS, n- 1 e diag © to the beſt cal- 
NERS, AND. CUSTOMS: | | Feuldtiong Portugal-contains n 
100 * of inhabitants. By a ſurvey made in * year 1732, there 
ou in ones kingdom 13 pariſties, 52965 — e (which 
Js but x22 rv n um); 3 
8 We of bh f 716 hot 1 1 E : 234 
The modern Portu 7 of that a venturous enter; prifing 
_ ſpirit that rendered 25 forefathers Io 3 o years ago. The - 
- have, ever ſinct the houſe bf Braganta mounted the throye, egenerated 
In all their virtues ; though forge noble exceptions are ſtill remainin 
g' theft, and bio people are d little obliged as the Porthgueſe are 15 
the reports of hiſtorians and travellers. if" degeberacy ig evidently 
| owing to the weakneſs of their monarchy, which renders them inactive, 
1 di Hog their erful neighbours ; and that inactivity has 
rove -pride,” aber unmuniy vices, Treachery has 
- be bo 9 as well as f ingratitude, and above all! an intem- 
berate er e Tbkx are, if pofh bie, more fupbrſtitious, and, 
oth in high and comthon life, affect more © ni than the Spaniards them - 
Jelves. Amon * 10 le, thieving is commonty Practiſed; and 
all ſank are accuſed of being” unfair in their dealings, eſpecially. with = 
Urangers, It is bard, however, to ſay What alteration 25 be made in the 
3 bf 8 Portugueſe, by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, and the 
| diminution of the papal influence among them; dut above all, by that 
: So of independeny „ with regard 10 commercial affairs, upon Great 
; 1 


tain, which, pot much to the onour'of their gratitude, though to the 
- intereſt of their own country, is vow bb A 

: mini 

e Fee set are ber fo ut ber b wel meds -a9-the Spaniard 

whoſe habits and cuſtoms they imitate, only the quality affect ta be more 
ily and richly dreſſed. The Portugueſe ladies are thin andssmal! of 5 
ture. Their complexion is olive, their eyes black and expreffive, and 
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delt, au. witty. They dreſs Bike the Spaniſh ladies, wich much awkwards 


- neſs and affected gravi 7, but io general more magnificently ; and they, 1 
are taught by their huſbands to exatt froth their ſervants an homage, that, 
in other countries is paid only to e perſonages. The furniture of the, 

| houſes, eſpecially of their grande 3 is rich and ſuperb to exceſs; and 
they maintain an incredible number of domeſtics, as they never diſcharge 
any who ſurvive, after wa their anceſtors. The 5 ſort havs 
ſcarcely any furniture at all, for they, in imitation of the Moors, fit al. 
ways crofs-legged on che proc c 
| Re811610n.} The eſtabliſhed religion of Portugal is popery in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. The Portugueſe have a patriarch, but formerly be de, 
pended entirely upon the 7 unleſß when a quarrel ſubſiſted between 

the courts of Rome and Liſbon. The power of his holineſs in Portugal 
has been of late ſo much curtailed, that it is difficult to deſcribe the reli. 


10u9 Rate of that country : all we know is, that the royal revenues are 
greatly increaſed at the N of the religious inſtitutions in the king- 
om. The power of the inquifition is row taken out of the Rods 

of the ecclefraſtics, and converted to a ſtate· trap for the benefit of the 


Ackisnorits AD SH es. The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of 5 
Braga, Evora, atid Liſbon. The firſt of theſe has ton ſuffragan biſhops ; | 
the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, including thoſe of the Portugueſe , | 

ſettlements —_— The patriarch of Liſhon 1s generally a_cardinal, and  _} 

Lax6Vact.} The Portugueſe language differs but little from that of _ - I 
Spain, and that provincially. - Their Paternofter runs thus: Padre as © | 
gue eftas nos Cros, ſanttificado ſeo o tu home ; venha a nvs tua Pg 1 ES. 


ita a Ina votade, affi nos ceos, coming na terra. O paonefſa de. cadadia, - 
1 lo ori nero 321 ferdoa nos ſenbor, as naſſat FI ah affi como 2 
ferdoamos a nos noffos devedorts. E nd nos dexes cabir om tentatio, mas libra 
, 
* Lea&ninc and LEARNED MEN,] Theſe are fo few, that they ars 
mentioned with indighation,. even by thoſe of the Portugueſe themſelves, _ ö 
| Who have the ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, e en 7 | 
weak, haye of late been made by a few, to draw their countrymen, from 
this ' deplorable” ſtate of ignoranee, It id univerſally allowed chat the. 
5 defect is not owing to the want of genivs, but of à proper education. 
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4 The aticeſtors of rhe preſent Portugueſe were certainly poffeſſed of mrs 
Tt true knowledge, with regard to'aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, 
is than all the world befides, about the middle of the 6th e and fon Þ 
= ſome time after. Camoens, who bimſeff was a great adventurer and 
be voyager, was poſſeſſed of m true, Pot negleRed poetical genuss. 
at 1 Thefe are Coimbra, founded in 1291 by King Denne 
wi vis; and which had yy profeſſors : but it has been my N 
ut ſome new regulations,” Evpra, founded in 1359 and the college of be 
dvdobles at Liſbon, where the young nobility are educated in every branch 

Is, / | of polite learning and the ſclences. All the books that did belong to the 1} 
re |  þaviſhed Jeſuits are kept here, which compoſe a very large library. Tha ² 
. 1 Engliſh language is likewiſe taught in this college. Here is alſo a colless -  Iþ 
a0 where young gentkmen are educated in the ſcience of engineering, and 


0- 5 when qualified get commifflons in that corps. : PE IO BEET DC ig. IE 3 Wo. E | | 
ſt, ' , ContosiTres,]. The lakes and fountains which have been already 1 
IIe e cer thely, The remaipe of ſows caſtles iv the Þ 
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85 It ſtill contains man 


ide greateſt port in Europe, next to London and Amſterdam. Tbe 


22 hr; again complained of as unjuſt and 


The Portugueſe exchange their wine, falt, and fruits, and moſt of their 


8 colonies, as well as her own native commodities,. as her gold, diamonds, | 


though ſeemingly extenfive, proves of little ſolid benefit to ber, as the 


value, but vaſtly improvable ; Brafil, the iſles of Cape Verd, Madeira, 


* 
— 


 Nones of all colours, as to aſtoniſh the beholders. To theſe curioſities we 
may add, that the king is poſſeſſed of the largeſt diamond (which was 
found in Brafil), that ever was perhaps ſeen in the world. 5 


beautiful appearance. The ſecond city in this kingdom is Oporto, which 


Tf Brel; ber ivory, ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and Eaſt-India ; 


5 Engliſh North American colonies. 


- Coimbra are almoſt entire, a 


Ener cirizs.] Liſbon is the capital of Portugal, and is thought to 


nſhed by the carthquake, ie planned out in the moſt regular and com - 


-actoſs from the oppoſite houſes, About thirty Englih families teſide 


IS CoMMERCcE AND MANUFACTURES, } * Wb | . | 
eight years, have taken a ſurprifing turn in Portugal. The miniſtry have 


. Tolemn treaties. 
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acm tadde are il) ding: The Roman bridge and aquedud at 
nd deſervedly admired. The wah of San- 


8." 
\ "9 


tateen are ſaid to be of Roman work likewiſe. The church and monaf- 


xery near Liſbon, where the kings of Portugal are buried, are inexpreſſibly 
magnificent, and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are dug out of the hard 
=”; The chapel of St. Roch, is probably ane of the fineſt and richeſt, 
in the world; the paintings are moſaie work, ſo curiouſly wrought: with i 


8 


ebntain 260,000 inhabitants. Great part of it was ruined by an earth- 
quake, which alſo ſer the remainder on fire, upon All-Saints-day, 1755. 
magnificent palaces, churches, and public buildings. 
Its fituation (riſing from the Tagus in the form of a creſcent) renders its 
appearance at once delightful and ſuperb, and it is deſervedly accounted 


Harbour is ſpacious and ſecure, and the city itſelf is guarded from any 


ſudden attack towards the ſea by forts, though 12 would make but a poor 
defence againſt ſhips of war. All that part of the city that was demo- 


modious form. Some large ſquares and many ſtreets. are already built. 
The ftreers form right anples, and are broad und ſpacious. Tbe houſes 
are lofty, elegant, and uniform; and being built of White ſtone, make a 


is computed to contain 384900 inhabitants. ;The chief article of com- 
merce in this city is wine ; and the inhabitants of half the ſhops in the 
Eity are cope. The merchants afſemble daily in the chief ſtreet, to 
tranfat butineſs ; and are protected from the ſun by ſail-cloths hung 


here, who are chiefly concerned in the wine trale. 
| eſe, within theſe ſeven or 
many new companies and regulations, which have been again 
W und inconſiſtent with 


the privileges which the Brigſh me: enjoped, by-the "moſt 


own materials, for foreign manufactures. They make a little linen, and 
fome coarſe filk, and woollen, with Ree, of fra Work, and are 

excellent in preſerving aud candying fruit. The commerce of Portugal, 
European nations, trading with her, engfoſs all the produktions of her 
pearls, ſugars, cocon-nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the drugs 


in exchange for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the vaſt quantity 
of corn and falt-fiſh, ſupplied by thoſe European nations, and by the 


e Portugueſe foreign ſettlements. are, however, not only of immenſo 


4 9 F and - 
and the Azores. They bring gold from their plantations on the caſt an 
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welt. coaſts. of Africa, and likewiſe ſlaves for manufacturing their ſugaa q 
and tobacco in Brafil, and their South American ſettlemente. 1 
Whät the value of 3 is unknown perhaps to themſelves ; 
dut they certainly abound in all the precious ſtones, and rich mines of 5 
gold and filver, and other commodities that are produced in the Spaniſh 
jominions there; It is computed that the king's fifth of gold ſent from 
Brafil, amounts annually to 300, oool. ſterling, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
contraband trade. The little ſhipping the Portugeſe have, is chiefly | 
employed in carrying on the flave trade, and a correſpandence with Goa, 
| their chief ſettlement in the Eaſt-Indies, and their other yoſſeſhons there, I 
r ff 77 ene 0 ER en 
_ CansTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) The crown. of Portugal is 
abſolute; but the nation ſtill preſerves an appearance of its 'aticient fre: 
coonſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, conſiſting, like our 
parliaments, of clergy, nobility, and commons. They pretend to a right 
. of being conſulted: upon the impoſition of new taxes, but the only real 
power they have is, that their aſſent is neceſſary in every new regulation, 
4 .with 7 to the ſucceffion. In this they are indulged, to prevent all 
I future diſputes on that account. e . 
* Anu great preferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are di of in 
the council of ſtate, which is compoſed of an equal number of the clergy | 
4 and d- with the ſecretary of ſtate, A council of war regulates all 
4 military affairs, as the treaſury courts do the fioances. The council k 
a the palace is the higheſt tribunal that can receive appeals, but the Caſa da 3 
h Supplicagao is a Yribunal from which no appeal can be brought. The TM 


— 
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* laws of Portugal are contained in three duodecimo volumes, and have the 
e ere e ) noo po on ee ee 
0 Revenves and Tatts] The revenues of the cron amount to abo re 
8 3, 0,0 and” 4 half ſterfing, annually, _ The cuſtoms and duties on 
ic - um ported and imported are exceſſite, and farmed out; but if the 
5 ort > miniſtry ſhould ſucceed in all their projects, and in eſtabliſhing 
I” exelufive companies, to the prejudice of the Britiſh trade, the inhabi- 
— tants will be able to bear theſe taxes without murmuring. Foreign mer- - 
"ay chandiſe-pays 23 per cent. on importation, and fiſh from Newfoundland - 7 
th 25 per cent. taken in the neighbouring feas and rivers pay 27 pe —_— 
oſt cent. and the tax upon lands and cattle that are ſold is 10 per cent. The 2 
54 | king draws a le revenue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood, 
eir of which be is grand - maſter. The pope, in conſideration of the large 0 
a ſuis he draws out of Portugal, gives the king the money arifing from 
re indulgences and licences: to eat fleſh at times prohibited, Kc. The king's _. 
al, revenue is now greatly increaſed by the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits nt! 
he other religious orders and infticutions, © ZI 
Jer _ -MiLrtany and MARINE STRENGTH,] The Portugueſe government 
= uſed to depend chiefly for protection on England; and therefore for many.  _ 
gr | years they greatly neglected their 2 and fleet; but the Tame fi _ he IS 
i; connexion between Great” Britain aud Portugal does not at preſent ſubfiſt, 
TY In the late *feign, though they received the molt effectual affiſtance from 
the England; when invaded by the French and Spaniards, his Moſt Faithful N 
a Majeſty judged it expedient to raiſe a conſiderable body of troops, WW 
were 'chiefly diſciplined = foreign officers : but fince that period the + - 
amy has been again neglected,” rio proper encouragement being given ts . 
foreign officers, and little attention paid to the i cipline of 3 94 PEN. 
PP ras. OO: 
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nasal force of this kingdom is about ſevanteen ſhips of war, including fix 


o 


Migates. 
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Kovar TITLES AND ARMs.] The king's titles are, king of Portugal 


and the Algarves, lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſts and 
commerce of Ethiopia; Arabia, Perſia, and Brafil. The laſt king was 


complimented by the pope, with. the title of His Moſt Faithful Majeſty. 


That of his eldeſt ſon is prince of Braſil. 


The arms of Portugal are, argent, five eſcutcheons, | aufe placed 


*eroſs-wiſe, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed ſalter- 


wiſe, and pointed, fable, for Portugal. The ſhield bordered, yules, 


Charged with ſeven towers, or, three in chief, and two in each flanch, — 


The ſupporters are two winged dragons, and the creſt a dragon, ar, under 
the two flanches, and the baſe of the ſhield appears at the end of it; two 
_ croſſes, rhe firſt flower- de- luce, vert, which is for the order of Aviez, 


58 and the ſecond patee, gules, for the order of Chriſt; the motto is change- 


able, each king aſſuming a new one; bur it is frequently. theſe. words, 


Pm Rege ei Grege,. For the King and the People.“ 


2 5 * W's : Ds (EE. 5 
Noir Nb ORDERS] The title and diſtinctions of their nobility 


arte much the ſamé with choſe of Spain. Their orders of knighthood arg 


three; 1. That of Avis, or Aviez, firſt inflituted by Alphonſus Henri- 
quez, king of Portugal in the year 1147, as a military and religious 


order, on accoubt.of his taking Evora from the Moors. In 1213, it was 


ſubject to the order of Calatrava' in Spain, but when Don John of 
Portugal ſeized the crown he. made it again independent. 2. The 


Order of St. Fames,” inftituted by Dennis I. king of Portugal, in the 
oY 9 


year 1310, ſuppoſing-that under that faint's protection he became victo · 


nrious -over the Moors, and he endowed it with great privileges. The 


knights profeſs chaſlity, boſpitality, and obedience, and none are ad- 


mitted tily they prove the gentility of their blood. Their enſign is a red 


ſword, the habit white, and their principal convent is at Dalmela.— 


3. The * Order of Chrif,” was inſtituted in 1317, by Dennis I. of For- 


tugal, to engage the nobility to aſſiſt him more powerfully againſt the 
Moors. The knights obtained great poſſeſſions, and elected their grand- 


| | *maſter, till 1 522, when pope Adrian VI. conferred that office an 


Fes MI. and his mucceſſorm to the crown of Portugal.” Theſe orders 


bare ſmall commanderies and revendes annexed to them, but are in (mall 
_  efleem. The Order of Malta, bath likewiſe 23 commanderies in 


Portugal. 


Hr or Tee This Fingdon comprekends the greateſt 


+ 4 . "= of the ancient Lufitania, and ſhar 
* ee 


| e | the ſame. fate with the other 
niſh provinces in the conteſts .erween the Carthaginians and Romans, 


Aud in the decline and-fall of rh& Roman cmpire, and was ſucceſſively in 


ſubjection to the Suevi, Alans, Viſigoths, and Moors. In the 11th 


Century, Alphonfus VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, rewarded Henry, 
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4 
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n Robert king of Franee, for his bravery and aſſiſtance againſt 
the Moors, with his daughter, and that part of Poitugal then in the hands 
- of the Chriſtians. Heury was ſucceeded by his ſon Alphonſus Henry, 
in the year 1095. Who gained a deciſive victery over fire Mooriſh. kings, 


in July 1149. This victory proved the origin of the monarchy of Portu- 
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Med Sancho II. was expelled from his dominions for co 


gal, for Alphonſus was then proclaimed king by his folitiers. He reign- 


246 yrare, and was eſteemed for his courage and love of learning 
His deſcendants maintained themſelves on the throne for ſome centuries; 
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legitimate heir to the crown to 
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Dennis I. or Dionyſius, was called the Father of his Country; he buile 
and rebuilt 44 cities and towns in Portugal, founded the military drder.. 
of Chriſt, and was a, very fortunate prince. He reigned 46 years. 
Under his ſucceflor Alphonſus IV. happened ſeveral earthquakes ar:Lif- - 
bon, which threw down part of the eity and deſtroyed many lives, —-: . - 
John I. was illuftrious for his courage, prudence, and conqueſts in Africa z - 
under him Madeira was firſt diſcovered in 1420, and the Canaries z he 


* 


took Ceuta, and after a reign of 49 years, died in the year 1433. In te 


Guinea and in the reign of his ſucceſſor 
of Good Hope, and the kingdom 


ſettlements, made new acquiſiiions in the Indies. He ſent the famous 


Xavier, as a miſſionary to Japan, and in the height of his zeal, eftabliſh- 1 . ES 


ed that infernal tribunal the-inquifition in Portugal, anno 1526, againſt 
the entreaties and remonſtrances of his people. © Sebaſtian his grandſon 


ſucceeded him in 1557, and undeftook a cruſade againſt the Moors in 

Africa. -In 1578, in a battle with the ma of Fez and Morocco, on the 
banks of the river Lucco, he was defeate 8 
Henry, a cardinal, and uncle to the unfortunate Sebaſtian, being the ſon 

of Emanuel, ſucceeded, but died 2 in the year 1580 un 
' which,” Anthony Prior of Crato was cho 


bens ory bur Philip II. of. Spain, as hath been obſerved in our. hiflory 
or tha 
his mother was the eldeſt of the 


and proclaimed his maſter king of Portugal, the 12 Sept. 1880. 
e vice 


and coura 


pendent. 


9 and either flain gr. drow ned. 1 


n king, by the ſtates. of tbe 


country, pretended” that the crown belonged to him, .becaule 
grand- mother of the Princes of Rraganza, . 
and ſent the duke of Alva with a powerful force, who ſubdued the country / 
under Philip and his two ſucceſſors, . Philip III. and 
Philip IV. behaved towards the Portugueſe with great rapacity and vio- 
lence. Tbe Spaniſh miniſters treated them as vaſſals of Spain, and b 
their repeated as of oppreſſion and tyranny, they ſo kindled the hatred _ 
of the Portugueſe, as to produce a revolt at Liſbon, the 1ſt 
of December 1640. The people obliged Jahn duke of Braganza, the 
| accept ir, and he ſucceeded to the throne” 
by the title of John IV. almoſt without bloodſhed, and the foreign ſertles + - 
ments alfo. acknowledged bim as their ſovereign, A fierce war ſublifted  *©- 
for mahy years between the two Kingdoms, and all the efforts of the 
Spaniards to reunite them, proved vain, ſo that a treaty was concluded 


in February 1668, by which Portugal was declared 10 be free and inde- 


3 oueſe could not have ſupported themſelves under their revolt.  _ 
from Span, had not the latter power been engaged in wars with England, *. 
and Holland; and upon the reſtoration of Charles II. of England, thas. 


. * 
2 . = 4 
k "IN — So; 


_ reign of Alphonſo. V. about 1480, the Tore diſcovered the coaſt f 
ohn II. they diſcovered the. _ 
| Moni-Congo, and ſettled co _ 
lonies, and built forts in Africa, Guinea, and the Eaſt Indies. Ema» 
nuel, ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded him in 1495, and adopted the plan 
of bis predeceſſors, fitting out fleets for new diſcoveries. Vaſco de 
Gama under him, cruiſed along the coaſt of Africa and Ethiopia, and 
landed in Indoſtan: and in the year 1500 Alvarez diſcovered Bratils-  - __ 
John III. ſucceeded in 1521, and while he loſt ſome of his African 
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” ” 
5 * 
4 8 
> . 
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* 5 


\prince- being maniied.a princeſs of Porrogal, prevailed with b been? 
Spain, ro give up all preteaſions 10 that kingdom., Alphoplo, en ts 
Jobn IV. Was then king of Portugal. He had the misfortune wo diſagtes 
at once with his wife and bis brother Peter; and they-upiting eg 
zutereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to reſign his crown, but obtained a BE 3 
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penſation from the pope for their marriage, which was actually conſum- 
_ They had a daughter; but Peter, by a ſecond marriage, had 

_ Jons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his ſucceſſor, and father to the late 

King of Portugal. John, like his father, joined the grand confederacy 

formed by king William; but neither of them were of much ſervice in 

© bumbling the power of France. On the contrary, he almoſt ruined the 
Allies, by occationing the loſs of the great battle of Almanza in 1707, — 

= 2 died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, whoſe reign was 

7 neither happy to himſelf, nor fortunate for his people. The fatal carth- 

+, __ Huake in 1755, overwhelmed his capital, and ſhook his kingdom to the 

__©centre, - His ſucceeding adminiſtration was not diſtinguifhed by the affec- 

__ Honthatit acquired at home, or the reputation which it ſuſtained abroad. 

It vas deeply ſtained with domeſtic blood; and rendered odious by 

' exceſſive and horrible cruelty. In 1760, the king was attacked. by al- 

- - Maſſins, and narrow! eſcaped with his life in * lace near his 

- _ Country palace of Belem. Some of the firſt families of the kingdom were 

© +hereupon ruined, tortured, and nearly cut off from the face of the earth, 

An conſeq of an accuſation being exhibited againſt them of having 

- conſpired againſt the king's life. But they were condemned without any 

| and their innocence has been fince publicly and authen- 


. _ cally declared. From this ſuppoſed .conſpiracy is dated the expulſion 
_ of the Jeſuits (who were conjectured to have at the bottom af the 
plot) from all parts of the Portugueſe dominions. The marquis de Pom- 
Dal, who was at this time the prime miniſter of Portugal, governed the 
Kingdom for many years with a "moſt unbounded authority, and which 
appears to have been ſometimes directed to the moſt cruel and arbitrary 


| purpoſe, —— eh 
la i785; when a war broke out between Spain and England, the Spa- 
miards, and theirallies the French, attempted to force his Faithful 0 
Anto their alliance, and offered to garriſon his ſea · towns againſt the Engl! 
With their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, and declared 
; War againſt the Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, entered Portugal 
wich a confiderable army, while a body of French threatened it from 
another quarter. Some have doubted whether any of theſe courts were in 
| . . Earneſt upon this occaſion, and whether the whole of the pretended war 
ws not concerted to force England into a peace with France and * 
Ain conſiderstion of Portugal's beer danger. It is certain, that both 
the French and Spaniards carried on the war in a very dilatory manner, 
Aud that had they Been in earneſt, they might have been maſters of Liſ- 
3 3 cg the arrival of the Engliſh troops to the aſſiſtanee of the 
he that as it will, a few Engliſh battalions put an effectual ſtop, by their 
. _ eourage and manceuvres, to the progreſs'of the invaſion. Portugal was 
__ _. faved, and eee ee at Fontainbleau in 763. Notwith- 
___- Tanding this eminent ſervice performed by-the Engliſh to the Portugueſe, 
duo often had been ſaved before in the like manner, the latter, ever fince 
that period, cannot be ſaid to have beheld their deliverers with & friendly 
Nye. The moſt caprious diſtinctions and frivolous" pretences have been 
'___ _ _ Invented by the „ miniſters for eramping the Engliſn trade, and 
ep ieg them of the pnrilege ss ie 
His Portugueſe majeſty having no ſon, his eldeſt daughter was married, 
of Be 3 from the pope, w Don Pedro, her own uncle, to prevent 


4 * 


tte crown from falling into a foreign family. The late king died on -_ 
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t of February 1777 3 was occerded bis daughter M e 
2 queen; e of $277 ft acts of her majeſty” p 225 was 5 e from. 5 i 
Tice of "the marquis de Pombal, an event which excited general} 
88 the kingdom, as might naturatiy be expected from the arb 
trary and oppreſſive nature of his adminiſtration; though it has A 
alleged in his favour, that he adopted ſundry public meaſures, which — 
= calculated to promote the real intereſts of Portugat. © 
Maria -Frances-Iſabella, queen of Portugal, born in 17345 — 11 
#2: to her uncle, Don . who was born 1717, by whom ſhe has 
| ue 
' oſcph-Francis-Xavj nee: of Braſil, born in 19613 married n 
vhs his aunt Mary- 2 1 75 born 1 in e 3 
Os.  Tofant. Joha-Maria-Joſepd 0 e or ie 
3 Maria-Clemeatina, rv VVV 
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n E form of wi 3 it very difficule to aſcertain its extent =_ 
and dimenſions; for, according to ſome accounts, it is, from the = _ 
frontiers of Switzerland to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples | 
about 750 miles in length; and from the frontiers of the duchy by 
Savoy, to thoſe of the dominiohs of the ſtates of Venice, which ! Its 
greateſt breadth; about 400 miles, though. 1 in ſome paris. it is iy ſcarcely 
100. 1 

Baur bang. Nature has fixed the — 150g of. ly: 6 
che it is bounded by the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic ſea g on the 
by the Mediterranean ſea; and on the North, by: the 

e Alps, which divide it c from. France and Switzers | 


| "The 8 of the tralian Jominions, pF ding Corfica, Sardinia,” 85 
che ene e I ey ! and d exhibited i ede, 
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Soi ub Al.] The happy foil of Italy produces the 


3 jeney and commodity; wines, the igſt delicious fruits, and vil; are the 
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rants; and were the ome oy operly cultivated, the Italians might ex- 


i « 


275 SM he Appennines, which are a ridge of mountains that longitudinally al- 


maoſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate ; the countries on the 
| , © © Soyth being warm, thoſe on the North mild and temperate. The ſea- 
| breezes reftuſn the kingdom of Napies 
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| Gilvenianty: ot air is found there, notwithſtanding its ſouthern firuation. „„ 
f In general, the air of Italy may be faid to be dry and pure. | 5 "= 
Mon raixs.] We have already mentioned the Alps and Appebelnet „ 
_ which form the chief mountains of Italy, The famous volcano of Mount Bos 
Veſavios lies in the neighbourhood of faples. + 
Rigas and /Lares.] The rivers of Italy are thi Po; the Var, the 
1 the I rebia, the Arno, and the Tiber, which runs through the 
citF of Rome. The famous Rubicon forms the ſouthern. bone be. 5 
tween Italy and the ancient Citalpine Gaul. Bu 
The lakes of Italy are, the Maggiore, Lugano, Lom Ifco, 1 Gars BE 
da in the North; the Perugia or T hrafimene, OE ana Terni, and Ce- 5 
lano, in the middle. . 
8 8244, GULTsS on BAYs, CAPBS, it, Without A knowledge of the* Bent. > 
© PROMON TOR 1s, AuD s TA ITS. { neither the ancient Roman authors, 8 
nor the hiſtory nor geography of Italy, can be underſtood. The ſeas of | 
Italy are, the gulfs Venice, or the Adriatic ſea; the ſeas of Naples, 
Fig cany, and Genoa ; the bays or harbours of Niee, Villa Franca, One- 
nal, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lucca, Piſa, horn, Piombino, | 
Beit Vecckia, - Greta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, hegio, uilace, 
Tarento, Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, Iftria; and Fiume x 
Cape Spa rtavento del Alice, Orranto, and Ancona; ; the fraitof” Mefiins, : 
between Italy and Sicily. © | 
The gulfs and bays in the Italian Aa are thoſe of Fiorenzo, Baſtia, 
Talada, Porto Novo, Cape Corſo, Bonifacio, and Ferro, in Corſica; and 
the ſtrait of Bonifacis, between Corſica and Sardinia: The bays ot Ca- 
a — and Oriſtagni ; Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo, abd Polo, in 
rdinia. "The gulfs of Mena, Melazzo, Pulerms; Mazara, 9 © 
_ and Catania; cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando; Gallo, *Frapano, Paſſaro, 
and Aleſſia, in Sicily; 5 nd, e of Porto Terzio, aud Porto Longone, 5 
in the iſland of Elba. 5 aABTÞ * 
Ma rAls and Wiefnz l. Many phades of Italy abound in't mineral 
| ſprings; ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of fulpharedda;ehalyb6s ab ind . 
—_— mg mayer eee of Aug jaſper, abound in mines that pro- . 
duce great quant of emera af; 5 agate, byry, 2 
un A .es valuable ſtones. Iron 1 BY 15 found 0.78 | 
few places; and a mill for forging and fabricating theſe metals is erected 
near Tivoli, in Naples Sardinia # ſaid to contain mines of gold, filver, 
lead, iron, ſulphur,” and alum, though the7 ate now neglected ; and cu- 
nous eryſtals and coral are found on the of: Corſica.” "Beautiful wars 1 
"om of all kinds is one of the chief Productions of Italy. | 5 
" VECETABLE AND ANIMAL 125 Beſides the nch 1 pro- 
© DUCTION, BY SEA AND LAND. I ductions mentioned vnder the gr⸗ 
| tile of ſoil, Italy produces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſnuts, cher- 
3 fes, plums, and other fruits, that wm are of” little Je to the . 
| tors. 8 
| There is Hethe difertnce' between the We be bf Traly,! ei 
| - ther by land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already — 
Por ur Arion, INHABITANTS, MAN- Þ Authors are greatly divi 
vas, CUSTOMS; AND* DIVERSIONS» a the head of Italian popula: 
tion. This may be owing, in a great meaſure, to? the partiality which 
i AL calian bir for the honour of his 6wn province. The number g Pp 
_ he 158 4 Sardinia's ſubjects in Italy is about 2 00,000... The" city. 8 
If, by the, belt account, . 300, 800, andthe —_—_ * ES = 3 
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Proportionabl plous. Asto the other inces of Italy, geograpbers 
and Babe eee paid 724 little ee = of ll, Nane E 
live in the country, and inform us by copjecture. only of thoſe who inha- 
bit the great cities. Some doubts have ariſen. whether Italy js as 22225 
Ious now as it was in the time of Pliny, when it contained 14,000,000 of 
inhabitants. I am apt to believe that the preſent inhabitants exceed that 
number. The Campagna di Roma, and ſome other of the moſt beauti · 
ful Parts of Italy, arc at preſent in a manner deſolate ; but we are to c- 
nder that the modern Italians are in a great meaſure. free from the unĩnter - 
mitting wars, not to mention the tranſmigration of colanies, which for- 
merly, eren dawn to the 16th century, depopulated their country. Add. 
to this, that the princes and ſtates of Italy now encourage agriculture and 
manufactures of all L which undoubtedly promotes s Popalating 5: Jo 
_ that it may not perhaps be extravagant, if we aſſign. to Italy 20,000,000 
of inhabitants; Par ome calculations ns greatly exceed that number“. The. 
Italians are generally well proportioned, and have ſuch meaning in their 
looks, that they have greatly aſſiſted the ideas of their painters... The mo- 
men are F and wet amorous. The 125 e ties, eſpecially of 
the better ſort, are laid to be of very little valde in —. 1 — bas 
been n ta have her gallant or ciciſbeo, N 
company, and {i 17 cobabuts, with very litt . _— po _— 
' Fence on either zut this practice is IE remarkable at Venice ; 
and indeed the e which how been as of this kind by tra- 
vellers, appear 10 ha e been much exagg- ted. With regard to the 
N of 5 = DI of + ROSH alia1 Arian wm 2 * 


| 3 at a very ſmall 7 5 N all man does not 


388 many deſcendants of the age 4 oy — Sha gpl ſent Leer 
1 | e 


ih 7 1 a8 by 
4 reſt o manki with contempt. 
The e r is. little . from bes of 5 geber 
is * 5 they apes A, 1 b etween the French volat pb and 
lemnity the Span lards. The Neapalitans are commonly dreſt in 
bes in cor pliment to Ts Spaniards. It cannot be denied that the Ita- 
Hans excel in fine artis; though they make. at preſent but a very. inconfi- | 
_ derable figure in che ſciences, . They cultivate and enjoy vocal muſic at a 
very dear rate, by emaſculating their males when young 5 to which, their 
mercenary parents agree without re | 
_ The Italians, £8 Venetians eſpecially, have rery little or no natjog of 
the impropriety of many cuſtoms that are conſidered as criminal in 


countries, Parents, rather than their ſans ſhould throw themſelves away 


by unſuitable marriage, or contract diſeaſes by promiſcuous amours, hive 
miſtreſſes tor them, or a month, or a year, or ſome determined time; 
and e el * rar} me . 
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the difagreeableneſs that Italian 
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profeflian in all their 


cities. Maſquerading and gaming, horſe-races with - 


* 


out riders, and converſations or aſſemblies, are the chief diverfions of the 


Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are pompous be- 
all other nations. 1 Sos per 


unfavourable picture of the Italians, and their manner of 


what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, ſays he, you will never imagine half 5 
7 ble e Ta SR 

offer to an Engliſhman, At Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and perhaps _ 

two or three other towns, you meet with good accommodations; bur 


no words can expreſs the wretchedneſs of the other inns, No other beds 


than thoſe of ſtraw, with a matraſs of ſtraw, and next to that a dirty ſheet, _ 
ſprinkled with water, and conſequentiy damp : for a covering, you have - 


another ſheet as cbarſe as the firſt,” like one of our kitchen jack towels, 


with a dirty coverlet! The bedſtead confiſts of four wooden forms or 


carry an-upholſterer's ſhop with them. There are, by che bye, no ſuch" 
things as curtains; and in all their inus the Gill he re, and the floor” 
has never once been waſhed fince it was firſt laid. One of the moſt inde-" 


any the leaſt 


over Italy, on the roads, the chickens and ou n 
divide the breaſt into as many filaments as you can a halfpenny-werth f 


* 


the introduction we Lie given an account of the riſe and eſtabliſhm 


benches ; an Engliſh peer and peereſs muſt lic in this manner, unleſs rh 


licate cuſtoms: here is, that men, and not women, make the ladies beds, 
and would do every office of a maid ſervant, if ſuſſered. They never 


ſcour their pewter; their knives ars of the ſame colour In theſe inns 
they make you: pay largely, and ſend: p Soon times as much as you can cat. 


The ſoup, like waſh; with pieces of liver ſwimming in it ; # plate full 


oouple of ee wee Od killed afrer your arrival) boiled to rägz, withour- 
ind of ſauce or herbage : another fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed 
ee "rags, All 
are ſo ſtriogy, you may” e 


az they call it; then two more fola, or 4 


- 


thread. Now and then we get a little piece of mutton or véal; and, gene- 


rally ſpeaking, it is the only eatable morſel that falls in our ys, The 
bread all the es and the butter fo” rancid,” that it 


cannot be touched, or even borne! within the reach of your ſmell. But 
what is a greater evil to travellers than any of the above recited, ate the infl= 


ight. 


popery in Italy, from whence it ſpread over all Europe; likewiſe of the 


cauſes and ſymptoms of its decline, Theecclefiaſtical government of the 
papacy has employed many volumes in deſcribing it. The cardinals, who 


are next in dignity to his holineſs, ate ſeventy : but that number is ſel- 
dom or never complete: they are appointed by the pope, who takes care 


do have a majority af Italian cardinals, that the chair may not be removed 
from Rome, as ſt was once to Avignon in France, the then. pope being. a . - 
Frenchman. In promoting foreign prelates to the cardinalllyup, the pope 
ulates himſelf according to the nomination of the princes: who 2 5 
is no- 


that religion. His chief miniſter is the cardioal-patron, generally hi 


Phew, or near relation, who impraves the 
: * 3 4 | . 5 5 755 1 


TERS 
3 


— 


7 BD | A 


x.26108;}/ The religion of the Italians 19 Roman-eatholic. : The in-" 
quifition here is little more than a ſound; and perſons of all religions live” | 
unmoleſted in Italy, provided no'igroſs infult.is offered to rage 4 | 

nt - 


3, or bona'vobas, as they are called, mae & kind of ' 


A modern writer, deſcribing. his journey through Italy, gives us a very 
wing. Gwe 
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| W When met in a conſiſtory, the cardinal 4 
© control. he pope, in mattets both ſpiritual and temporal; and hb beew/ | 
ſometimes kaowo to prevail. The reign-of a pope is ſeldom of long du- 
| being generally old men at the time of their election. The con- 

clave is à Nabe where the cardinals principally endeavour to diſplay their: 
parts, and where many tranſactions paſs which hardly ſhew their iuſpira- - 

tion to be from the Holy Ghoſt. . | Duriog the election bf a pope in 1721, 
the animofities ran ſa high, that they came to blows with both their —.— 1 
and feet, and threw the ink-ſtandiſhes at each other. We ſhall here give 

extract from the creed of pope Pius IV. 1560, before his elevation 2 
* which. contains the principal points wherein the church of Rome 

rs. from the proteſtant churches. After declariug his belief in one 

8 yo he other heads wherein — in general are agreed, he . 

ceeds as follow: 


4 I moſt firmly admit and] apbracsths e eee tras. = 


| Gitions, and all other canſtiturions of the church of Rome. 
Ido admit the he ſerĩptares in the ſame ſenſe that holy md 
church doth, whoſe ſe byl neſs It is to. judge of the true ſenſe and i interpre- 
- tation of . will-ioterproe. them. according ta dhe unanimous: 
_ conſentof the fathers) .! i: cf 
_* Ido proſeſs and believe that. ee n en ſecrdroent of: the law, 
5a and properly ſo called, - inflituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and ne- 
tothe ſalyation of -mankind, though not all of them ta every one; 
mely, baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme-unction,: 
and marriage, and that they do confer 2 'and that of theſe, 
ptiſm, confirmation, and orders; may not be repeated without ſacrilege./ 
ds atfo receive and admit the received and approved rites of cha catho-. | 
| ic church in her ſolemn adminiſtration-of-the aboveſaid ſacràments. 
Id embrace and receive all and every thing that hath. been defged 
| apd « dechredl by: the. holy NY Trent? e e 3 N 


WS do alſo other 15 thawali ute I'S offered' W a ue, 
proper, pod propiriatory: facrifice-for;the;quick and the dead 3 and that in ; 
the maſt boly ſacrament of the euchaxiſt there is truly, really, und ſub- 
ſtantially y, the body and blood, together with the ſoul and-divinity,. of our 
Lord Jeſus. G; aud chat there is a converſion made of the hole ſub- 
mance of the bread into the body, and of the whole ſubſtance of the wine 
into the blood ; which converſion the catholic church calls Tranſubſtan- 
tiation I confeſs that under one kind only, whole. and tigen Chitt 3 
a. true ſacrament is taken and received. 
I do firmly believe that there is a rgatory 3 het that the fouls kepe 
ifoners there do receive help by the 25 ges of the faithful. | 
. I do likewiſe believe that the ſaints — together with Chriſt are ü 
to be worſhipped and prayed unto: and that they do offer prayers unto! 
God for us, and that their relies are to be had in veneration. 
1 e eee. be pms DER - 88 ek of _ duk Vir 
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: A convoeation 10 Roman: 2 del ET Vide and Gio | 
5 who affembled at Trent, by virtue of a bull from the pope, anno 1 & wh and dt TR 


ts him, to determine upon certain tema of faith, wes to to 10 bat yo were” 
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and that due honour and veneration ought to be given unto them®. . 


„do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgences was lef t by 4 on 


to. the church, and that the uſe of them 1 is very beneficial co.chri! 


let... . 
. « I do acknowledg the haly, catholic! and a ſtolical VEE 2 = 
to be the mother an wiſtreſs of all ants 1do RG. oe: 55 
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* An in been eng f of a 4 . GIRLY oat Fl 0 
rence, in Italy, deſcribes it as fo . 


ws. 1 had occaſion, ſays he, to ſee a proceſſiom, 
where all the nobleſſe of the city attended in their coaches. It Was the e ue ary of 


a charitable inſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a certain oumber of mw Pg 1 


led every year, About.two hundred of theſe virgins walked in ceſſion, we. 
Lg tio er. They were preceded and follow bis | by an irregular mob of 


ttents, i fa dec with lighted tapers, and e ing crucifixes, bawling and | 
. bellowing the litavies: vs. the greateſt ubject was the — of the Virgin Mary, us 


big as the life; > Randivg archi a 1 dreſſed in a gold ſtuff; with a large hoap,. 


| 755 quantity of falſe jewels, her face * and patched, and her hair krizzled | 
curled in the very extremity of. the f Very little re had been paid to 


the image of our Saviour on the croſs ; but . the Lady eared on the 
2 ol three dr lan eee ras th whole populace f rar th 


nee: er ſecs of the pope's chancery, may be ſeen ip beck 
uthority of the then pope. It has been tranſlated into Eng- 
wwe, Zan of Rome OT Gn aſe" Hes from which Tao. 
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e. of Nome, the Mere of zt Peter, the 
of the apoſile?, and vicar of Tales Chrnife” 7 ke, 
Ido undoubredly receive and profeſs all other things which have been 
1 drfivered; defined, hg declared by the ſacred canons and cecumenical 
cpundils, aud cially y, by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all other. 
> contrary t ereto, all hereſies ee rejected, and anathę - 5 
| enatifed by the church, 1 do likewiſe condemn, reject, and anathema» 
nſe. | 
- *ARCHBISHOPRICS.] There are  thirty-eight archbiſhoprics in lialy, 
hut the ſuffragans annexed to them are too indefinite and hunk for 2 
5 reader to depend upon, the pope creating or ſuppreſſing them as he pleaſes. 
Lake.] he Itzhan language is remarkable for its ſmoothneſs, " 
4 and the fer with which it enters into mufical compoſitions. _ cg” 
nnd-work of it is Latin, and it is cafily maſtered by à good claffical 
28 Almoſt every ſtate in Italy has a different diale& ; and 2 | 
pan by r — Sex laſt fx be 1 an | 
-" "The Lord's Pray v runs I 7 * Aab, ha fond - 
e ie nome ; ill tao regno vage ts 6 
cielo coft anche in terra : dacti "oggi ul zoſtro pane cotidiano : e rimettici i # noſe 
tri dehita, fc com noi ancord rimettiamo 4 noſt#1 dbitort; e fon iaduciti in 
nne, wa Aheract dal maligno ; ; fercioebe tus Age, l pon, . LS 
- gloria in ſcubilerns. Ame. 
| . AND LEARNED MEN, PAINTERS, } In the Introduction, 
Foe. ATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND & RT: have 3 
ſome of the great men which ancient Italy prodyecd: 
times, that is, fince the revival of dee 7 Hralians have ha in 
Controverfal learning, but Bic Fa are ity Boop br, by bigots of their 
own prefpaſion: - The mat natural owe much to 
Galileo, . oriceli, Malo pighi, era er 4 —— other ltalians.. Strada 
is an excellent hiſtorian ; hd the hiſtory of the council of Trent, by the - 
celebrated father Paul, is 4 ſtandard work. Guicciardini, Bentivogli 4 
and Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their ſeyeral ad. 
mirers. . Machiavel is equally famous as an. hiſtorian, and as a political 
writer. His comedies have much merit; and the liberalicy of his ſenti* 


* 
4 
4 
T 


ments, for the age in which he lived, is at Among the 
a writers in the Italian languggez Boccace has been thought one of the moſt 
pure and correct in point of ſtyle: he was a yery pacpralpaincer of lifs 


5 Err manners, but his are too li Petrarch, who 3 

; b in Latin and Italian, revived among the . the ſpirit and 

8 nius of ancient literature: but ameng 1 Italian s, Dante, Ari 
N and Faſſo, are the moſt d uiſurd. There are ſaĩd to be 3 
a thoyſand comedies in the talian lang. , though not many that are 
excellent: bur Metaftafio has acyuired a great reputation by writing dra- 

| matic pieces ſet to muſic, Sannazarius, fonus, Bembo, Vida, and 

\. other natives of Italy, have diſtinguiſhed chemſelres y the elegance, cor- 
7 37 — and ſpirit of their Latin poetry, many of their compoſitions not 
Laws Fu he claflies themſelves. Socinus, who was ſo much diftin- 

Pw by his oppoſition | to the dodhrige of the Trinity, was a native of 


ee Italian painters, ie arehitats, and mulicians, are gnrival- | 
Ea thats in * but their — The revival of 5 
8 8 8 5 — : > . | [Os : x 5 5 -» | 


— 


* 


; 


| e aber che lack of Conſtanzinople by the Turks, revived tale 


| likewiſe, and gave mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſigu and co- 
louring. Raphgel, from his own ideas, affiſted by the ancients, ſtruck 


out a new creation with his pencil, and {till ſtands at the head'of the 


painting art. Michael Angelo Buonaroti united in his own perſon paint - 
log, ſculpture, and architecture. The colouring of Titian has perhaps 


never yet been equalled. | Bramante, Bernini, and many other Jtalians, 


- carried ſculptyre and architecture to an amazing height. Julio Romano, 


Con ei Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as painters, unequal» 
led in t 


eir ſeveral manners. The fame may be ſaid of Corelli, and other 


genius in the fine arts,” 1 | 
.- - Untvgns1TIEs,] Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, 


tua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Mi an, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Fim 


1 Naples, Salerno, and Peruſia. „„ 1 

| „ AnT1QyiTI88 aun ee ee Italy is the native country of all 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. Ichat is f | 

* tiful, either in ancient or modern times. A library might be filled: by 
; deſcriptions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in the arts ; nor 

do the bounds of this work admit of entargiog.upon this ſubject. We 

dean give but a very brief account of thoſe objects that are moſt diſtin« 
guiſhed either for antiquity or excellence. 5 | 


magnificence : there are at Rome conſiderable remains of that which was 
— 2 by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitian, called the Coliflco, 


4 


enemies. The Goths, and other barbarians, began its deſtruction, 
| "0 and cardinals have endeayoured to complete ita ruin. Cardinal Far- 


palace of Farneſe. The amphitheawe of Verona, e by the couſut 

forty-five rows of ſteps carried all round, formed of fine blocks of marble 
about a foot and a'half bigh each, and above two feet broad, Twenty- 
two thouſand perſons may be ſeated here at their eaſe, allowing one foot 


* 


tants. y frequently give public ſpectacles in it, ſuch as horſe-races, 
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is ftupendous, great or beau - 


© The amphitheatres claim. the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt Ariking 8 


Twelve r e captives were employed by Veſpaſian in this build- 
ing; and it is faid to have been capable of containing eighty-ſeven thou- 


fand ſpectators ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding. The architecture 

. of this amphithearre is perfectly light, and its proportions are ſo juſl, that 
it does not appear near ſo large as it really is. But it has been ſtripped of 

all its magnificent pillars and ornaments, at various times, and by various 


neſe, in particular, robbed it of ſome fine remains of its marble cornices, _ ö 
. friezes, &. and, with infinite pains and labour, got away what was pra- 
cable of the outfide caſing of marble, which he employes in building the 


inius, is thought to be the. moſt entire of any in Italy. There are : 


and à half for each perſon. This amphitheatre is quite perfect, and bas 
been mor ired with the greateſt care, at the expence of the inhabi- 


combats of wild beaſts, -&c. The ruins of theatres and amphitheatres ave © 
alfo viſible in other places. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, Septi-⸗ 
mius Severus, and Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though de- 

. cayed. The rujns of the baths, palaces, and temples, anſwer all the 


* 
* 


„Italians, in muſic. At preſent Italy cannot juſtly boaſt of any paramoung = 


ia: down through the aperture on the top 
away covered | ull © | 
unn the front, which conſiſts of fixteen, columns of granite, 2 
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rexted into a modern church, and which from its circular . 


_ is commonly called the Rotunda, is more entire than any other Ro» 


man temple which is now remaining. There are ſtill left ſeveral of the 
nickes which anciently contained the ſtatues of the Heathen deities. The 
ourfide of the building is of Tivoli free - tone, and within it is incruſted 
with marble. The roof of the Pantheon is a round dome, without pil- 
Ers, the diameter of which is a hundred and forty-four feet; and though 
it has no windows, but only a round aperture in the centre of this dome, 
it is very light in every part. The pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſlones 
and porphyry, floping round towards the centre, where the rain-water, 
of the dome, is conveyed 
y a proper drain covered with a ſtone full of holes. The colonnade 


* < 


et high, excluſive of the pedeſtals and capitals, each cut out of a fingle 
block, and which are of the Corinthian order, can hardly be viewed with- / 


out aſtoniſhment. The entrance of the church is adorned with columns 


— 


© 


. feet high, and the architrave is formed of a ſingle piece of Fear 
NtE. | e of 


| mite. On the left hand, on entering the portico, is a large antique vaſe of 


Numidian _; _ wee . 1 is a ſountain, with 
an antique baſon of porphyry. The pillars of Trajan and Antonine, 
the former 175 feet high, and the latter covered with inſtructive ſculptures, 


a mag. A, traveler Forgee the devaſtations of the northern 


- barbarians, when he ſees the roftrated column erected by Duillivs, in com- 


memoration of the firſt: naval victory the Romans gained over the Car- 
thaginians ; the ſtatue of the wolf giving fuck to Romulus and Remus, 
with vifible marks of the ſtroke of hyhrning, mentioned by Cicero; the 
very or Final braſs plates containing the laws of the twelve tables; and a 
thouſand other identical antiquities, ſome of them tranſmitted unhurt to 


the preſent times; not to mention medab and the infinite variety of ſeals 
und engraved ſtones which abound in the cabinets of the curious, Many 


palaces, all over Italy, are furniſhed with buſts and ſtatues fabricated in 


- he times of the republic and the higher empire. 


The Appian, Flaminian, and Emilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the 


' © ſecond 130, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places ſtill en- 
tire; and magnifirent ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges and the like, 


ent themſelves all over the country of Italy. 


* 


The ſubterraneous conſtruftions of Italy are as ſtupendous as thoſe 


above ground; witneſs the cloacæ, and the catacombs, or repoſitories for 


| dead bodies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not above 


o 
— 


30 years fince, a pain er's apprentice diſcovered the ancient city of Pzſtum 


25 Poſidonia, in the kingdem of Naples, Hill ſtanding; for fo indifferent = 
are the country people of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it was a 
new diſcovery to the learned. An ivexhauſtible mine of curiofities are 
. daily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between Naples 


and Veſurius, which in the reign of Nero was almoſt deſtroyed by an earth- 


Leer and afterwards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, overwhelm- 


a ſtream of the lava of Veſuvius. The melted lava in its courſe 


b 
5 up the ſtreets and houſes in ſome places to the height of fixry-eighe 
Ker above the tops of the latter, and in others one hundred and ten feet. 


This lava is now of a conſiſtency which renders it extremely difficult to be 
removed or cleared away: it is compoſed of bituminous particles, mixed 
with cinders, minerals, metallics, and vitriſied ſandy ſubſtances, which 
' all together form acloſe and heavy mals, In the year 1713, upon digging 
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6 many antiquities were dug out ; but the ſearch was afterwards difcontinued,  - 
8 till the year 1736, when the king of Naples employed men to dig perpen- 
dAicularly eighty feet deep; whereupon not only the city made dd appear- 
ance, but alſo the bed of the river which ran through it. I he temple af 
Jupiter was then brought to light, and the whole of the theatre. In tha 
temple was found a ſtatue of gold, and the inſcription that decorated the 
great doors of 'entrance. In the theatre the fragments of a gilt chariot of 
. nze, with horſes of the ſame metal, likewiſe gilt: this had been placed 
over the principal door of entrance. They likewiſe found among the 
ruins of this city multitudes of ſtatues, buſlos,” pillars, paintings, manu- 
ſcripts, furniture, and various utenſils, and the ſearch is ſtill continued. 
The ſtreets of the town appear to have been quite ſtraight and regular 
and the houſes well Built, and much alike ; ſome of the rooms pavedwith _ - __ 
moſaic, others with fine marbles, others again with bricks, three feet long 
and fix inches thick. It appears that the town was not filled up fo unex- 
bee, with the melted va, as to prevent the greateſt part of the ina - 
bitants from eſcaping with many of theit richeſt effects; for when the - - 
excarations were made, there were not more than a dozen ſkeletons found, 
and but little of gold, filver, or precious ſtones. ' 5 
The town of — deſtroyed by the ſame eruption of mount 
Veſuvius, which occafioned the deſtruction of Herculaneum; but it was 
not diſcovered till near forty years after the diſcovery of Heremaneum. 
One ſtreet, and few detached buildings of this cown, have been cleared? 
the ſtreet is well paved with the ſame kind of ſtone of Which the ancient 
roads are made, and narrow cauſeways are raiſed a foot anda half on each 
fide for conveniency of foot paſſengers. Dr. Moore obſerves, that the 
ſtreet itſelf is not ſo broad as the narroweſt part of the Strand, and is fup- - 
poſed to have been inhabited by trades-people. The traces of Wheels of - 
. carriages are to be ſeen on the pavement. The houſes are ſmall, but 
ive an idea of neatneſs and conveniency The ſtucco on the walls is - * 
mooth and beautiful, and as hard as marble. . Some of the rooms are or- 
namented with paintings, moſtly fingle figures, repreſenting ſome animal. 


. 


| They are tolerably well executed, and on a little water being thrown on 22 
. them, the colours appear ſurpriſingly freſh. Mott of the houſes are built 


* on the ſame plan, and have one ſmall toom from the paſſage, which is 
conjectured to have been the ſhop, with a window to the ſtreet, and a place 
which ſeems to have been contrived for ſnewing the goods to the greateſt © - 
advantage. In another part of the town is a tectangular building, with - 
a colonnade, towards the court, ſomething in the ſtyle of the Royal EXE 
change at London, but ſmaller. At a conſiderable diſtance from this, is 4 
temple of the goddeſs Iſis, the pillars of which are of brick, ſtuccoed like 
wol of the guard · room; but there is nothing very magnificent iu the ap» 
| pearance of this edifice.. The beſt paintings, hitherto found ar Pompeia, 
are thoſe of this temple; they have been cut out of the walls, and re- 
moved to Portici. Few ſkeletons were found in the ſtreets of this rown, _ 
dut a conſiderable number in the houſes. 
With regard to modern curiofities in Italy, they are as bewildering as 
the remains of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches, tiled with - 
all that is rare in architäcture, painting, and ſculpture.- Rech eity and 
Town of Tealy contains a proportionable' number: | The 'church'of st. = 
Peter, at Rome, is the.. moſt aſtoniſhing, beid, and regular fabrie, that 
erer perhaps exiſted; and when examined by the rules of art, it may 80 ol 
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| termeil favklefs, The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich 


dus as its artificial. Mount: Veluvius, 


. animated deſcription of its ra 


| which 


ba 
=_— a by. fir William Hamilton in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
* has 
nature are ſo abſolutely noxious as not to produce 
_ raging volcano, by its ſulphureous and nitrous manure, and the heat of 
of the country about it, and to the profuſion of fruits and herbage wit 
which it is every where covered. Beſides, it is ſuppoſed that _ and 


_ "then might enſue the moſt fat 
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gh remarkable, are not ſo numer- 
us; which is five Italian miles diſtant | 
from the city of Naples, and Mount Etna, in Sicily, are remarkable for 
emitting fire from their tops. The declivity Mount Veſuvius 
towards the ſea, is every where planted with vines and fruit - trees, and it ia 


2 and the air is clear and wholeſome. The South and 
of the mountain form very different views, being, like the 
top, covered with black cinders and ſtones. The height of Mount Veſu - 
vius has been computed to be 3900 feet above the ſurface of the ſea. 
It hath been a volcano, beyond way mg hiſtoty or tradition. _ 

in is given by the 
younger Pliny, who was a witneſs to what ee e re to 


— the year 1631, its eruptions were but ſmall and moderate, however then 


it broke out with accumulatedfury. and defolated miles around. In 1694, 
was a great eruption, which continued near a month, when burning mat- 


ter was thrown out with ſo much force, that ſome of it fellat thirty miles 
diſtance, and a vaſt quantity of melted minerals, mixed with other mat- 


ter, ran down like a river for three miles, carrying every thing before it 
lay in its way. In 1707, when . „ ſuch 
ties of cinders and aſhes were throw out, that it was dark at Na- 
ples at noon-day. In 1767, 4 violent eruption happened, which is 


reckoned to be the 27th from that which deſtroyed Herculaneum in the 


time of Titus, In this laſt eruption the afhes, or rather ſmall cinders, 


inſt them. The tops of the houſes, and the balconies, were covered 


Wich theſe cinders ; and ſhips at ſea, twenty leagues from N were 
covered with them, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſailors. l 


alſo in 1766, and another in 2779, which has been particularly 


been obſerved by a modern traveller, that though Mount Veſuvius 
fills. the neighbouring country with terror, 7 ps few things in 
me good; even this 


its ſubterraneous fires, contributes not a little to the uncommon fertility 


active, the mount is leſs hoſtile to Naples, than it would be, if its 
ions were to ceaſe, SW ſtruggles confined to its own-bowels, for 
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Sicily February 5th, to May 2783, ng 
hey were occaſioned ion of à vol : 


65 from OY att 2 8 
the bottom of the ſea, between Stromboli, and the coaſt of Calabria, or un- 
the parts of the plain towards Oppido and Terra Nuova. He plainly | 
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ſhowered-down ſo faſt at Naples, that the people in the ſtreets were oblig _ 
ed to uſe umbrellas, or adopt ſome other expedient, to guard themſelves 
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Mount ina is 10,954 feet in height, and has been computed to be 60 
mites in circumference. It ſtands ſeparate from all other mountains, its 
figure is circular, and it terminates in a cone. The lower parts of ic are 
y fruirful in corn and ſugar-canes ; the middle abounds with woods, 
olive-trees, and vines; and the upper part is almoſt the whole year covers 
ed with ſnow. Its fiery eruptions have always rendered it famous: in 
one of theſe, which happened in 1659, fourteen towns and villages were 
deſtroyed, arid there have been ſeveral terrible eruptions ſince that time. 
There is generally an earthquake before any great eruption. In 1693. 
the port-town of Catania was overturned, and 18,000 people periſhed. 
Between the lakes Agnano and Puzzeli, there is a valley called Solta- 
fara, becauſe vaſt quantities of ſulphur are continually forced out of the 
_clifty by ſubterranean fires. The (grotto del Cani is remarkable for its 
oifonous ſeams, and is fo called from their killing dogs that enter it, if 
reed to remain there. Scorpions, vipers, and ferpents, are ſaid to be 
J pP (ii 2 Gigs 
Among the natural curioſities of Italy, thoſe vaſt bodies of ſnow and 
ice, Which are called the Glaciers of Savoy, deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned. There are five glaciers, which extend almoſt to the plain of 
the vale of Chomouny, and àre ſeparated by wild foreſts, corn: fields, and 
rich meadows ; ſo that immenſe tracts of ice are blended with the higheſt 


— 


eultivation, and P 4 petually fucceed to each other, in the moſt fingular 
and ſtriking vicifitude, All theſe ſeveral: vallies of ice, which lie chiefly 
in the hollows of the mountains, and are ſome leagues in length, unite- 
together at the foot of Mont Blanc; the higheſt mountain in Europe, 
und probably of the ancient world. N to the calculations of 
Mr. de Luc, the height of this mountain, above the level of the ſea, is 
23914 French toiſes, of 15, 303 Engliſh feet. I am convinced,“ fays 
r Core, from the ſituation of Mont Blanc, from the height of the 
mountains around it, from its ſuperior elevation above them, and its bein 
ſeen at a great diſtance from all fides, that it is higher than any moun- 
tain in Switzerland: which, beyond a doubt, is, next to Mont Blanc, the 
. StATzs or Irat x, consriTu*s} Thus far, of Italy in general; 
Til, AND CHIEF CiTIns, | I but as the Italian ſtates are not, 
Ike the republics of Holland, or Switzerland, or the empire of Germany, 
cemented by a political confederacy, to which every member is account- . 
able, for every Italian ſtate has dicker forms of government, trade, and 
inte lets, F ſhall be. obliged to take a ſeparate view of each, to aſſiſt ths 
 teader in forming an idea of the whole. „„ OE, - 
The duke of e or, as he is now ſtyled, king of Sardinia, fo, £ 
his royal title from that ifland, is 'a powerful prince in Italy, of which 
he is called the Janus, or keeper, ' againſt the French. His capital, 
Turin, is ſtron 2 fortified, and one of the fineſt cities in Europe; but 
the country of Savoy is mountainous and barren, and its natives are 
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in proportion as the countries were more or leſs diſtant from this ſuppoſed” ceritre of 

the evil. One circumſtance he. particularly remarked * if two towns were ſituated _. 
an equal diſtance from this centre, the one on à hill, the other on the plain, or va | 

bortom, the latter had always ſuffered greatly more by the ſhocks of the earthquakes . ; 

than the former; a ſufficient proof to him of the caufe coming from” beneath, 2 Þ#þ 

this aud gaturally have been produdive of ſuch an ee x. 5 

een, ie on 
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forced to ſeck their bread all over the world. They are eſteemed a fimple; 


but very honett people. The king is ſo abſolute, that his revenues 

. confiſt of what he pleaſes to raiſe upon his ſubjects. His ordinary income, 

1 deſides his own family provinces, cannot be leſs than 500, gool. ſterling. 

© dut of which he maintains 15,000 men in time of peace. During a 

War, when afliſted by foreign ſubſidies, he can bring to the field 40, 000 

men. The aggrandizement of his preſent Sardinian majeſty. is. chiefly 

owing to England, to whom, by his fituarion, he was eſteemed a natural 
ally, for the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe 

ths The Milaneſe, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſt formidable, 

| Nate, and formerly gave law to all Italy,” when under the government 

okt its own dukes, © The fertility and beauty of the country are almoſt 

| Incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very ſtrong and fur- 

niſhed with a magnificent cathedral in the Gothic taſte, which contains a 

very rich treaſury, confiſting chiefly of ecclefiaſtical furniture, compoſed 

of gold, filver, and precious ſtones. I he revenue of the duchy is above 

300,900. annually,” which is ſuppoſed to maintain an 5 of zo, ooo 

5 men. The natives are fond of 8 and political aſſemblies, where 

.__ + they converſe almoſt on all ſubjects. With all its natural and acquired 

advantages, the natives of Milan make but few exports ; ſo that its reve- 

nue, unleſs the court of Vienna ſhould purſue ſome other ſyſtem of 

improvement, cannot be wuch beitered. The duchy of Mantua, being 

2 5 with it, the province is to take the name of Auſtrian 

1 e of Genoa 1s zur 1 from its ancient power 

and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſlill continues among its nobility 

and citizens. Genoa is a molt ſuperb city, and contains ſome very mag- 

nificenr palaces, particularly thole of Doria“, and Durazzo. The inha- 

* birants of diſtinction dreſs in black, in a plain, if not an uncouth manner, 

perhaps to ſave expences, Their chief manufactures are velvets, da- 

malks, gold and filver tiſſues, and paper. The city of Genoa contains 

about 150,000 inhabitants (but ſome: writers greatly diminiſh that num- 

ber), among whom are many rich trading individuals, Its maritime power 

is dwindled down to ſix gallies.” The chief ſafety cf this republic con- 

Alis in the jealouſy of other European powers. becauſe to any one of 

them. it would be a moſt valuable acquiſition. The common people are 

wretched beyond expreſſion, as is the foil of its territory. Near the ſea 

ſome parts are tolerably well cultivated. The government of Genoa is 

_ kriſtocratical, being veſted in the nobility ;. the chief perſon is called the 

Doge, or Duke ; to which dignity no perſon is promoted till he is fift 

4 vears of age. Every two years a neu dqge is choſen, and the former 1s 

incapable during five. years of holding the ſame poſt again. The doge 

= _ gives audience tô ambaſſadors, all orders af. government are iſſued in bis 

name, and he is allowed a body-guard of two hundred Germans. 
Venice is one of the moſt . republics in tit world, on account 
both of its conſtitution and former power. It is compoſed of ſevera] fine 
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_ >, * Andrew Doria, the bend of this family, famojs for his military exploits, ard 


: Fx the deliverer of Genoa, was born in the territory of Genoa, in the year 1468 ; he was 
: _offcred the ſovereignty of the ſtate, hut refuſed it, and gave to the people that 
© © republican form of government which ſtill fubſiſts ; he Ihed to thragee gh; the 
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changes afterwards took place j d 


_ Giſcufſed in that aſſembly. The council of ten t 
_ crimes, and has the power of ſeizing accuſed perſons, examining them 
in priſon, and taking their anſwers in writing, with the evidence againſt 


gf courſe, they may command acceſs to the houſe of every ä 
the ſtate. They continue in office only one year, but are not reſponſible 
 afterwards- for their conduct whilſt they were in authority, So much 

diſtruſt and jealouſy are diſplsyed by this 3 that the noble Ve- 
: Netians are afraid of having any intercourſe 


ptovinces on the continent of [taly, ſome iflands in the Lariat, and | 


ttom of the north end of the Adriatic ſea, and is ſeparated. from the 


eontinent by a mifſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhallow 


for large ſhips to navigate, which forms ics principal ſtrength. Venice 
preſerves the veſtiges of its ancient magnificence; but is in every reſpe& - 
degenerated, except in the paſſion which its inhabitants till retain for mu- 


fic and mummery during their*catnivals. They ſeem to have loſt theit 


ancient taſte for painting and architecture, and to be returning to Gothia 


ciſm. They have had However lately ſome ſpirited differences with th 
court of Rome, and ſeem te be diſpoſed to throw off theit obedience 
cds its head. As to the conſtitution of the republic, it was originally de- 


mocratical, the magiſtrates being choſen by a Jes aſſembly of the 

people, and ſo continued for one hundred and fifty” years; bur various 
or dukes, were appointed; who 

were inveſted with great power, which they often groſsly abuſed; aud 


ſome of them were aſſaſſinated by the people, By degrees à body of 


hereditary legiſlative nobility was formed, continued, and progtetfive 


 encroachments were made on the rights of the people, and 4'complete_ 


ariſtocracy was at length eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the ancient popular 
government. The nobility are divided into fix claſſes, amounting in the 
whole to 2500, each of whom, when twenty-five years of age, has 4 
right to be a member of the grand council, Theſe ele& a doge or chief 

mayiſtrate, in a peculiar manner by ballot, which-is managed by gold and 


| filver balls. The-doge is inveſted with great ſtate, and with emblems of 


ſupreme authority, but has very little power, and is not permitted to ſtir 
from the city without the permiſſion of the grand-council, The governs 


ment and laws are managed by different councils of the nobles. | 
The college, otherwiſe- called the 1 is the ſupreme cabinet 


council of the ſtate, and alſo the repreſentative of the republic. This 


court gives audience, and delivers anſwers, in the name of the republic, 


„ foreign ambaſſadors, to the deputies of towns and provinces, and to the 


geuerals of the army. It alſo receives all requeſts and memorials on ſtate 
affairs, ſummons the ſenate at pleaſure, and mh 6 bufineſs to be 
akes cogniſance of ſtate 


them. Bur the tribunal of ſtate inquifitors, which confiſts only of three 


members, and which is in the higheſt degree deſpotic in its manner of 


proceeding, has the power of deciding without appeal, on the lives of 
every citizen belonging to the Venetian ſtate ; the higheſt of the nobility, 
even the doge himſelf, not being excepted. To theſe three inquiſitors 


is given the right of employing ſpies,. conſidering ſecret intelligence, 


iſſuing orders to ſeize all perſuns whoſe words or actions they think repre- 

henfible, and afterwards trying them, and ordering them to be executed, 

when they think proper. They have keys to every apartment of the 

ducal palace, and can, whenever they pleaſe, penetrate into the very _ 

bed-chamber of the doge, open his cabinet; and examine his fe rs: and 
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1 1 
with foreigners of any kind, and are even cautious of viſiting at esch 
"other's houſes.  __ d og” On, ; 
All che orders. of Venetian nobility are dreſſed in black gowns, large 
_ Wigs, and caps which they hold in their hands, The ceremony of the 
doge's marrying the Adriatic once a year, by dropping into it a ring, 
from his bucentaur or ſtate - barge, attended by thoſe of all the nobility, is 
the moſt ſuperb exhibition in Venice, but not comparable for magnifi- 
cence to a lord mayor's ſhew. The inhabitants of Venice are ſaid to 
amount to 200,000, The grandeur and convenience of the city, particu- 
larly the public palaces, the treaſury, and the arſenal, are beyond ex- 
preifion. Over the ſeveral canals of Venice, are laid near goo bridges, 
the greateſt part of which are ſtone. The Venetians ſtill have ſome 
_ manufactures in ſcarlet cloth, gold and filver ſtuffs, and above all, fine 
looking-glaſſes, all which bring in a confiderable revenue to the owners; 
that of the ſtate annually is ſaid to amount to 8, o of Italian ducats 
each valued at twenty pence of our money. Out of this are defrayed the 
expences of the ſtate and the pay of the army, which in the time of peace 
conſiſts of 16,000. regular troops (always commanded 7 0 foreign ge- 
neral), and 10, ooo militia, They keep up a ſmall fleet for curbing the 
inſolencies of the piratical ſtates of Barbary, and they have among them 
ſome orders of knighthood, the chief of which are thoſe of the Stola doro, 
| o called from the robe they wear, which is conferred only on the firſt 
I and che military order of St. Mark, of which in the proper 
bo In eccleſiaſtical matters the Venetians have two patriarchs ; the autho- 
rity of one reaches over all the provinces, but neither of them have much 
powers and. 8 * them e by the ſenate; and all e 
ſects, even the Mahometan an gan, excepting protcitants, are here 
tolerated in the free exerciſe of 3 e ay + | 
The Venetians are a lively, ingenious peo 


4 


1 


extravagantly fond of 
public amuſements, with an uncommon reliſh for humour. I bay are in 
general tall and well made; and many fine manly countenarices-are met 
with in the ſtreets of Venice, "reſembling thoſe tranſmitted to us by the 
| pencils of Paul Veroneſe and Titian. The women are of a fine ſtyle of 


* 


countenance, with expreſſive features, and are of an eaſy addreſs. The 
common people are remarkably ſober, obliging to ſtrangers, and gentle 
in their intercourſe with each other. As it is very much the euſtom to 
go about in maſks at Venice, and great liberties are taken during the time 
of the carnival, an idea has prevailed, that there is much more licenti- 
_ ouſneſs of manners here than. in other places: but this opinion ſeems to 
have been carried too far. Great numbers of ſtrangers; vifit Venice 
during the time of the carnival, and there are eight or nine theatres here, 
including the opera- houſes. V 3% ᷣ  - 
- The dominions of Venice conſiſt of a conſiderable part of Dalmatia, 
of four towns. in Greece, and of the iſlands of Corfu, Pachſu, Antipa- 
chſu, Santa Maura, Curzolari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, and Zante. 
The Venetian territories in Italy contain the duc „ eee the Pa- 
duaneſe, the peninſula of Rovigo, the Veroneſe, the Territories of Vi- 
cenſa and Breſcia, the diſtricts of Bergamo, Cremaſeo, and the Marea 
Trevigiana, with part of the country of Friuli. The ſubjects of the 
Venetian republic are not oppreſſed: the ſenate has found that mild 
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The principal ci of Tuſcany is Florence, which is now poſſeſſad by a 


younger branch of the houſe: of Auſtria, after being long held by the 


illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, who made their capital the cabinet of all that 
js valuable, rich, and maſte | | 

eſpecially thoſe of painting and ſculpture.” It is thought to contain above 
ome inhabitants. The beauties and riches of the grand duke's pa 


laces have been often deſcribed ; but all deſcription falls ſhort of their 


contents, fo that in every reſpect it is reckoned, after Rome, the ſecond 
city in Italy, The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, take it all in all; 
is thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in female beauty and proportion, 


ſtands in a room called the Tribunal. The e Rp” on its baſe men- 


tions its being made by Cleomenes an Athenian, the fon of Apollodorus, 
17 is of white marble, and ſurrounded by other maſter. pieces of ſculp» 
ture, ſome of which are ſaid to be the works of Praxiteles, and other 
Greek maſters. Every corner of this beautiful city, which ſtands between 
mountains covered with olive-trees, vineyards, and delightful villas, and 
divided by the Arno, is full of wonders in the arts of patnting, ſtatuary, 
and architecture. It is a place of ſome ſtrength, and contains an arch- 

_ biſhop's ſee, and an, univerſity. The inhabitants boaſt of the improve- 
ments they have made in the featian tongue, by means of their Academia 
della Cruſca; and ſeveral other academies are now eftabliſhed at Florence, 


Though the Florentines affect great ſtate, yet their nobility aid gentry 


drive a retail trade in wine, which they ſell from their cellar-windows, and 


ſometimes they even hang out a broken flaſk, as a fign where it may be 


bought. They deal, beſides wine and fruits, in gold and filver ſtuffs — 


Since the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopold, brother to the preſent” 


emperor, to this duchy;. a great reformation has been introduced, both 


into the government and manufactures, to the great benefit of the ſinan- 


ces. It is thought that the great duchy of Tuſcany could bring to the 


Feld, upon occaſion, 30,000 fighting men, and thgt-its preſent revenues = 
are above 500,000l. a year. The other principal towns of "Tuſcany are 


21a, Leghorn, and Sienna; the firſt and laſt are much decayed ;: but 


7 7 is 2 very handſome city, built in the modern taſte, and with 
ſuci 


ſuch regularity, that both gates are ſeen from the market-pldce. It is 
i yell fortified, having two forts towards the ſea, beſides the citadel The 


ramparts afford gt agreeable proſpect of the ſea, and of many villas 


on the land fide, Here all nations, and even the Mahometans, have 
free acceſs, and may ſettle. The number of inhabitants is computed at 
|  , $9,000, among whom are ſaid to be 20,000 Jews, Who live in a parti- 
_ cular quarter of the city, have a handſome ſynagogue, and though ſubject 


to very heavy impolts, are in a thriving condition, the greateſt part of 


the commerce of this city going through their hands. 58 
The inhabitants of Lucca, which is a ſmall free ee 
on the Tuſcan ſea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the moſt induſtrious 


all the Italians. They have improved their country into a beautiful 


garden, ſo that though they do not exceed 120,000, their annual revenue 


amounts to 80,000l, ſterling. Their capital is Lucca, which contains 


about 40, ooo inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, wines, and fruits, 
eſpecially olives. This republic is under the protection of the emperor. 
The vicinity of the grand duchy of ,Tuſcany keeps the people of Lucca 


 . conſtantly on their guard, in order to. preſerve. their freedom; for in 


rly in architecture, literature, and the arts, 


ſuch à ſituation, an univerſal concord and harmony can” alone cn 


em io tranſmit to poſterity the ogy of their darling Liberty, wh 


* 


— 


rr 


name they bear on their arms, and whoſe image is not only impreſſed on 
their coin, but alſo on the city gates, and all their publie buildings. 
It is alſo obſervable, that the inhabitants of this little republic, being in 
poſſeſſion of freedom, appear with an ajr of cheerfulneſs and plenty, 
eldom to be found among thoſe of the neighbouring countries. 
- The republic of St. Marino is here mentioned as a geographical curi- 
ofity. Its territories. conſiſt of a high, craggy mountain, with a few 
. eminences at the bottom, and the inbabzent boaſt of having preſerved 
their liberties, as a republic, for 1,300 years. It is under the protection 
of the pope ; and the inoffenfive manners of the inhabitants, who are not 
above 5009 in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, have preſerved 
its conſtitution. _ Te gs 2h | | 
The duchy and city of Parma, together with the duchies of Placentia 
nd Guaſtalla, now form one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in nely of 
— extent. The ſoils of Parma and Placentia, are fertile, and pr 6 | 
the richeſt fruits and paſturages, and contain eenſiderable manufactures 
of ſilk. It is the ſeat of a biſhop's ſee, and an univerſity ; and ſome of 
its magnificent. churches are painted by the famous Correggio. The 
preſent duke of Parma is a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, and fon to 
the late Don Philip, the king of Spain's younger brother, This country 
was ſome years paſt, the ſeat of a bloody war between the Auſtrians, _ 
| Spaniards, and Neapolitans, The cities of Parma and Plicentia are 
enriched. with magnificent buildings ; but his catholic majeſty, on his 
| acceſſion to the throne of Naples, is ſaid to have carried with him thither 
An the moſt remarkable pictures and moyeable curjoſities. The duke's 
pourt is thought to be the politeſt of any in Italy, and it is ſaid that his 
revenues exceed 100,000], ſterling a year, a ſum rather exaggerated. 
The city of Parma js ſuppoſed to contain gro, ooo inhabitants. | ; 
Mantua, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes 500,000 
 Frowns a year, is now much deca ed.” 8 of it is annexed 
to that of the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, The 
capital is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 
16,000 inhabitants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their country, 
By an order of the emperor in 1785, this duchy is incorporated with 
rn Milan into one province, and is ng to he called Auſtrian Lom- 
The duchy of Modena (formerly Mutins) is (tilt governed by its own 
dphe, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwic 
eſcended, The duke is abſolute within his own. dominions, which arg 
icful. The duke is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
is a vaſſ.] of the empire, His dominions are far from being 1 10 | 
though very improveable, they having been alternately waſted by the | 
Ca powers in Italy. ER TO os 
I The Eceleſiaſtical State, which contains Rome, formerly the capi- 
tal pf the world, lięs about the middle of Italy, The bad effects of 
Popim tyranny, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in the higheſt 
perfectiog. Thoſe ſpots, which under the maſters of the world were 
formed into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, 8 their magnificent 
villas, and gnriched with all the luxuries that art and e ee wel 
| duce, are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes and dum es 3 
Ind the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a million of inhabi- 
Mm, would afford at preſent of itſelf, but a miſerable mr”, "i to about 


be hundred. Notwithitgnding this, the pope is a confiderable temporal 


; 
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* 
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the wants of their ſubjects; and 


FTE 


prince, and ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue amounts to above a 


million ſterling, other authors calculate them to be much higber. When 
we ſpeak comparatively, the ſum of a million ſterling is too high a rewe - 


nue to ariſe from his territorial poſſeſſions ; his accidental income, which 
formerly far exceeded that ſum, is now diminiſhed by the ſuppreſſion of 
the order of the Jeſuits, from whom he drew vaſt ſupplies, and the mea» 


' ſures taken by the popiſh powers, for preventing the great eccleſiaſtical 
iſſues of ee to Ran Ae 16 the beſt 35 


lateſt accounts, 
the taxes upon the proviſions and lodgings, furniſhed to foreigners who 


ſpend immenſe ſum in viſiting his dominions, form now the greateſt part 


of his accidental revenues. From what has happened, within theſe thirty 
ears paſt, there is reaſon to believe that the pope's territories will be 


* 


reduced to the limits which the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ſhiall pleaſe 


to preſcribe. Some late popes have aimed at the improvement of their 


territories, but their labours have had no great effet, The diſcourage- 
ment of induſtry and agriculture ſeems to be interwoven in the. conſtitu- 


tion of the papal government, which is veſted in proud, lazy ecelefialtics, 


Their. indolence, and the fanaticifm of their worſhip, infe their infe- 


riors, who prefer begging, and impokng upon ſtrangers, to induſtry and 
agriculture, eſpecially as they muſt hold their properties by the precarious 
tenure of the will of their ſuperiors, In ſhort, the inhabitants of many 


rts of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate muſt poriſh through their ſloth, did not the 
fertility of their ſoil ſpontaneouſly afford them ſubſiſtence, However, it. 
may be proper to make one general remark on Italy, which is, that the 

poverty and ſloth of the lower ranks do not take their riſe from their 


natural diſpoſitions, 


This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions. The Italian 


o 


princes affected to be the patrons of all the curious and coſtly arts, and 
each vied with the other to make his court the repoſitory of taſte and 
magnificence. This paſſion difabl:44 them from -laying out money upon 


works of public: utility, or from enfvuraging the induſtry, or relie ing 
| 15 miſerable effects are ſeen in "rin N 
parts of Italy. The ſplendour and furniture of churches in the papa 
dominions are E 
Jets, But this cenſure admits of exceptions, even in a manner at the - 


ble, and partly account for the miſery of the ſub · 


Modern Rome contains, within Its circuit, a vaſt number of gardens 


and vineyards. I have any Pans opon its curioſities and antiqui. 

ties. It ſtands upon the Ty 5 
to the Thames, and nav fated by fmall boatz, barges, and Hghters. The 
caſlle of St. Angelo, though its chief faitreſs, would be found to be a 
place of ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The city ſtanding. 
upon the ruins of ancient Rome lies much higher, fo that it is difficulr 
to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which it was originally built, When we 
conſider Rome as it now ſtands, there is the ſtrangeſt reaſon to believe. 


r, an inconſiderable river when compared 


, 


that it exceeds ancient Rome itſelf iv the maguificence of its firufures ; : 
nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the world, could come in 
competition with St. Peter's church; and perhaps many other churches - 

in Rome Exceed in beawy of architecture, and value of materials, utenfile, 

and furniture, her ancient temples; though it muſt be acknowledged 
that the Pantheon muſt have been an amazing ſtructure. The inhabitants | 
 ®f Rome, in 1714, amquneed 10 143.000; Ir we gane n 
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el travelling is much increaſed ſince that time, we cannot reaſonably 
ſuppoſe them to be diminiſhed at preſent, ER Cod 48 
| There is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal government 
at Rome. Like other princes, he has his guards, or ſbitri, who take care 
© of the of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both ecclcfiaſtical | 

and civil. The Campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is under the 
inſpection of his holineſs, In the other provinces he governs by legates 
and vice legates. He monopoliſes all the corn in his territories, Fay Ui 

always a ſufficient number of troops on foot, under proper officers, ti 

ceep the provinces. in awe. Pope Clement XIV. wiſely diſclaimed a 
intention of oppoſing any arms to the neighbouring princes, but thoſe of 
prayers and ſupplicationns ET yes 1 
1 have: under the head of religion mentioned the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment of the papacy. As to the rota, and ofher ſubordinate chambers of 
this complicated juriſdiction, they are too numerous to be even named, 
and do not fall properly under my plan, Under a government fo con- 
NKituted, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the commercial exports of the eccle- 

- Haſtical ſtate are of Dkr TW oo FV 
Next to Rome, Bologna, the ca ital of the Bologneſe, is the moſt 
conſiderable city in the eccletiaſtical ſtate, and an exception to the indolence 
of its other inhabitants. The government is under a legate 4 {atere, 
who is always a cardinal, and changed; every. three years. The people 
here live more ſociably and comfortably than the other ſubjets of the 
pope; and perhaps their diſtance from Rome, which is 195 miles north - 
welt, has contributed to their eaſe. The reſt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
Contains many towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even now exhibit- 
ing the molt ſtriking. veſtiges of their flouriſhing ſtate about the beginning 
* he 16th century ; bur they are at preſent little better than eſolate, 
though here and there a luxurious magnificent church and convent may 
be found, which is ſupported by the toil and ſweat of the neighbouring 


4 nw „„ 
The grandeur of Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Urbino (the native 
city of the celebrated painter Raphael), Ancona, and many other ſtates 
. _- and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen only in their 
-. ruins and ancient hiſtory, Loretto, on the other hand, an obſcure ſpot 
never thought or heard of in times of antiquity, is now the admiration of 
the world, for the riches it contains, and the prodigious reſort to it of 
8 nes and other deyotees, from a notion induſtiouſly propagated 
by the Romiſh clergy, that the hopſe in which the Virgin Mary is ſaid 
to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thither through 15 air by gr; OM 
attended with many other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch as that all the 
trees, on the arrival of the ſacred manſion, bowed with the profoundeſt 
reverence; and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the materials 
of this houſe from being carried to other places, and expoſed as relics, 
to the prejudice of Loretto. The image of the Virgin Mary, and of the 
divine infant, are of cedar, placed in 2 ſmall apartment, ſeparated from 
the others by a ſilver balluſtrade, which has a gate of the fame metal. — 
11 is im poſſible to deſcribe the gold chains, the fings and jewels, emeralds, 
pearls, and rubies, -wherewith this image is or was loaded ; and the 
_ [angels of ſolid gold, who are here. placed on every fide, are equally 
._. enriched with the moſt precious: diamonds, To the ſuperſtition of Roman 
_..catholic 2 Loretto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure, It has 


* 


- 


. 


- 


1. r „ 
or Barbary ſtates upon Loretts, eſpecially as it is badly fortified, ad + 
ſtands op the ſea ; but it is now s ſuppoſed, that the real trea» 
ſure is withdrawn, and metals and ſtones of leſs value ſubſtituted in its | 


lace. . 3 L % C | WY 
if The king of Naples and Sicily, or, as he is more properly called, the. 


| King of I Two Sicilies (the name of Sicily being common to bath}, 

? is poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of any Prince in Italy, as they com- 

) prehend the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Magna 
| Grecia, and the iſland of Sicily, containing in all about 32,000 ſquars 
miles. They are bounded. on all ſides by the Mediterranean and the 
FX» Adriatic, except on the north-eaſt, where Wanks terminates on the eccle- 1 
| fiaſtical ſtate, Tbe Apennine runs through it from North to South, © 
ad its ſurface is eſtimated at 3,500 ſquare leagues. The air is hot, and 
f its ſoil fruitful of every thing produced in Italy, The wines called Vino 

4 | Greco, and Lachryme Chriſti, are excellent. The city of Naples, its 

5 Lo ms which is extremely ſuperb, and adorned with all the profuſion 

2 of art and riches, and its neighbourhood, would be one of the maſt 

:  _ delightful places in Europe to hve in, were it not for their vicinity to the 

Ez volcano of Yeſuvius, which ſometimes threatens the city with deſtruction, 
ce and the ſoil being peſtered with inſets and reptiles, ſome of which are 

* © venomous. The houſes in Naples, are inadequate to the population, but 
le in general, are five or fix flories in height, and flat at the top; on which 

ne are placed numbers of flower vaſes, or fruit-trees, in boxes of earth, 
he eee a very gay and agrecable effect. Some of the ſtreets are very 

ite bandſome: no ſifcet in Rome equals in beauty the Strada di Toledo at 
it- Naples; and ſtill leſs can any of them be compared with thoſe beautiful 

ng ſtreets that lie open to the bay, The richeſt and moſt commodious 
WI convents in Europe, both for male and female votaries, are in this eity.z 
ay * the moſt fertile and beautiful hills of the environs are covered with them; 
og and a ſmall part of their revenue is ſpent in feeding the poor, the monks . 


h diſtributing bread and ſoup to a certain number every day before the doors 
ive of the convents. | | 


tes Though above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom are in the ' | | 
1eir | hands of the ecclefiaſtics, the proteſtants live here with great freedom 
pot and though his Neapolitan majeſty preſents to his holineſs every year 2 i 
a of palfrey, as an acknowledgment that his kingdom is a fief of the pontifi- |} 
t of cate, yet no infuiſition is eſtabliſhed in Naples. The preſent revenues N 
ated of that king amount to above 780, oool. ſterling a year; but it is more bi 
ſaid than probable that, by the new eftabliſhed police purſued by the princes i 
els, of the houſe of Bourbon, of abridging the influence and revenues of þ 
"the | the clergy, his Neapolitan majeſty's annual income will "conſiderably ex- 9 
xdeſt _ceed a million ſterling. The exports of the kingdom are legumes, hemp, _— 
rials aniſeeds, wool, oil, wine, cheeſe, fiſh, honey, wax, manna, ſaffron, ! 
ics, . gums, capers, macaroni, ſalt, - pot aſh, flax, cotton,  filk, and divers ma- i 
f the nufactures. The king has a numerous but generally poor 8 
from ſiſting of princes, dukes, marquiſſes, and other high - ſounding titles; and 1 
41.— bis capital, by far che moſt populous in Italy, contains at leaſt, 35% | 
-alds, inhabitants. Among theſe are about 30, oo lazaroni, or black-guards, | 
| the the greater part of which haue no dwelling-hauſes, but ſleep every night | 
ually in ſummer- under porticos, piazzas, or any kind of ſhelter they can find, 
oman and in the winter or rain time of the year, which laſts ſeveral weeks, the [ 
[t has rain falling by pailfuls, they refort to the caves. under Capo di Monte, 
purks here they fleep in.crowds like ſueep in a pintold, Thoſe, of them whe „ 
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Roman tables. It hath a fine port, 


616 o 
7 have wives and children, live in the ſuburbs of Naples near Baufilippo, | 


in huts, or in caverns or chambers dug aut of that mountain. Some 
gain a livehhood by fiſhing, others by carrying burthens to and from the 


ſhipping ; many walk about rhe ſtreets ready to run on errands, or to 


pertorm any labour in their power for a very ſmall recompence. As 
they do not meet with conſtant employment, their wages are not ſuffi- 
cient for their maintenance; but the deficiency is in ſome degree ſupplied 


by dhe ſoup and bread which are diftribured at the doors of the con- 


vents. | 


But though there is ſo much poverty among the lower people, there is 


2 a rance of wealth among ſome of the great. The Neapolitan 


nobifity are exceflively fond of ſhow and ſplendour. This appears in the 
- bnilliancy of their equipages, the number of their attendants, the richneſs 
of their dreſs, and the grandeur of their titles. According to a late 


traveller (Mr. Swinburne), luxury of late hath advanced with gigantic 


trides in Naples. Forty years ago, the Neapolitan ladies wore nets and 


ribands on their heads, as the Spaniſh women do to this day, and not 


twenty of them were poſſeſſed of a cap: but hair plainly dreſt is a mode 


now confined to the loweſt order of inhabitants, and all diſtinction of 
dreſs between the wife of a nobleman and that of a citizen is entirely 


laid afide. Expence and extravagance are here in the extreme. 


Through every ſpot of the kingdom of Naples, the traveller may be 


- faid to tread on claflic ground, and no ono rw the eye with more 
beautiful proſpects. There are ftill traces of 
Cannes, as fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and under- 


the memorable town of 


ground granaries ; and the ſcene of action between Hannibal and the 
Romans, is ftill marked out to poſterty by the name of pezzo di ſangue, 


'« field of blood.“ Taranto, a city that was once the rival of Rome, is 
nom remarkable for little elſe than its fiſheries Sorento is a city placed 
on the brink of ſteep rocks, that overhang the bay, and of all the places 
in the kingdom, hath the moſt "delightful climate. Nola, once famous 


for its amphitheatres, and as the place where Auguſtus Czſar died, is 


- now hardly worth obſervation. . 


Brundufium, now Brindifi, was the great ſupplyer of oyſters for the 
ut. the buildings are poor and 
ruinous ; and the fall of the Grecian empire under the Turks reduced it 


to a ſtate of inactivity and Ps from which it bath not yet emerged. 


Except Rome, no city can boaſt of ſo many remains of ancient ſculpture 


as Benevento : here the arch of Trajan, one of the moſt magnificent 


remains of Roman grandeur out of Rome, erected in the year 114, is fill 


in tolerable preſervation. © Reggio bath nothing remarkable but a Gothic 
- cathedral. It was deſtroyed by an earthquake before the Marfian war, 
and rebuilt by Julius Czfar ; part of the wall ſtill remains, and was ver 


roughly handled by the earthquake in 1783, but not deſtroyed : ovly 
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8 126 loſt their lives eut of 15,000 inhabitants. The ancient city of 
Oppido was entirely ruined bythe earthquake of the.;th of February, and 
the greateſt force thereof ſeems to have” been exerted near that ſpot, and 


at Caſal Nuova, and Terra Nuova. From Tropea to Squillace, moſt of 5 


| the towns and Yillages were either totally Fig rk overthrown, and 
many of the inhabitants biiried i the ruins, 

tze ravages, 5 Hamilton, who 

deſerip ion: f on A maß wur 
"kale of Italian miles, you were 30 meaſure off 22, and then fixing your 


„ aſcertain the extent of 
e e ir, pivex the following. 
"of Italy, And wirn your compaſſes on the 


Central 
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central point in the city of Oppido (which appeared to me to be the ſpot - 
on which the 2 ha Le its eſt force), form a Aro Gs 
(the radii of which will be, as I juſt ſaid, 22 miles) you will then 
include all the towns and villages that have been utterly ruined, and the _ 
ſports where the greateſt mortality has happened, and where there have 
been the molt viſible alterations on the face of the earth. Then extend 
your compaſs on the ſame ſcale to 72 miles, preſerving the ſame centre, 
and form another circle, you will include the whole of the country that 
has any mark of having been affected by the earthquake." © 
The ifland of Sicily, once the granary of the world for corn, ſtill con- 
tinues to ſupply Naples, and other parts, with that commodity ; but is 
cultivation, and conſequently fertility, is greatly diminiſhed, Its vege- 
table, mineral, and animal productions, are pretty much the ſame With 
thoſe of Italy. „ 1 | 33 
Both the ancients and moderns have maintained, that Sicily was origi- 
nally joined to the continent of Italy, but gradually ſeparated from it by 
the encroachments of the ſea, and the ſhocks of earthquakes, fo as to 
become a perfect iſland. The climate of Sicily is fo hor, that even in the 
beginning of January the ſhade is refreſhing ; and chilling winds are only 
felt a few days in March, and then a ſmall fire is ſufficient to baniſh the 
cold. The only appearance of winter is found towards the ſummir of 
0 Mount Etna, where ſnow falls, which the inhabitants have à contrivance 
K for preſerving. Churches, convents, and religious foundations are ex- 
tremely numerous here: the buildings are handſome, and the revenues 
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2 conſiderable. If this iſland were better cultivated, and its government 

20 more equitable, jt would in many reſpects be a delightful place of reſi- 

„ Le, There are a great number of fine remains. of antiquity here. 

4 Some parts of this iſland are remarkable for the beauty of the female in- 99 
5 bhabitants. Palermo, the capital of Sicily, is computed to contain - 
in 120,000 jnhabſtants, The two principal Yreets, and which croſs each | 
12 other, are py A fine, This is ſaid to be the only town in all Italy which . 

= is lighted at ni 


hr at the public be e It carries on a confiderable _ 
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Bes about x50 miles weſt of Leghorn, and hath ſeven cities or tons. 
Its capital, Cagliari, is an univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſeat of 
3 containing about 15,000 inhabitants. It is thought that his 

- Sardinian majeſty's revenues, from this iſland, do not exceed 50g0l, 

- Kerling. a year, though it yields plenty of corn and wine, and has a 
.coral erf. Its air is bad, from its marſhes and high mountains on the 
Jorth, and therefore was a place of exile for the Romans. It was formerly 
naexed to the crow of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it was given 

10 the emperor, and in 1719, to the houſe of Savoy. p. 

- The iſland of Corſica hes poly to the Genoeſe continent, between 

| gulf of Genoa and the iſland of Sardinia, and is better known by 

the noble ſtand which the inhabitants made for their liberty, againſt their 
ſe tyrants, and afterwards againſt the baſe and ungenerous efforts 

of the French to enflave them, than from any advantages they enjoy, 
from nature or ſituation. Though mountainous and woody, it produces 
corn, wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. It has alſo 
ſome cattle and Horſes, and is plentifully ſupplied, both by ſea and 
rivers, with fiſh. The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to-120,000, Baſtia, 
the capital, is a place of ſome ſtrength ; though other towns of the iſland, 
that wen _ poſſeſſion of the malecontents, appear to have been but 

3 Fly the ancient Caprea, is an iſland to which Auguſtus Cæſar often 
_eame for his health and reereation, and which Tiberius made a ſcene of 
the moſt infamous pleaſures; It lies three Italian miles from that part 
of the main land which projects fartheſt into the ſea. It extends four 
miles in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and about one in breadth. The 

' weſtern part is, for about two miles, a continued rock, 'vaſtly high, and 
Anacceſſible next the ſea; 2 Avno Capri, the largeſt town of the iſland, 
zs fituated here; and in this part are ſeveral places covered with a very 

- Fruitful ſoil. The caſtern end of the ifland alſo riſes up in precipices that 
are nearly as high, though not quite ſo long as the weſtern, Between the 
rocky mountains, at each end, is a flip $7 ub ground that runs acroſs 
the land, and is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots that can eaſily be conceived. 
It is covered with myrtles, olives, almonds, oranges, figs, vineyards, and 
 corr-fields, which look extremely freſh and beautiful, and afford a mot 
delightful little landſcape, when viewed from the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains. Here is fituated the. town of Caprea, two or three convents, 
und the biſhop's palace. In the midſt of this fertile tract riſes a hill, 
'which in the reign of Tiberius 'was probably covered with buildings, ſome 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. But the moſt conſiderable ruins arc 
at the very extremity of the eaſtern promontory. 5 
From this place there is a very noble proſpect: on one fide of it the ſea 
_ "extends farther than the eye can reach; juſt oppoſite is the green promon* 
A 3 Sarentum, and on the other fide the bay 9 | 1 
Iſchia, and ſome other iſlands on the coaſts of Naples and Italy, have 
nothing to diſtinguiſh them but the ruins of their antiquities, and their 
being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. Elba bath been 
renowned for its mines from a period beyond the @ach of hiſtory, Virgil 
Land Ariftotle mention it. Its ſitustion is about ten miles ſouth-weſt from 
"Tuſcany, and 80 miles in circumference, containing near ooo inhabit- 
, ants. It is divided between the king of Naples, to whom Porto Longon 
belongs, andthe great duke of Tuſcany, who's maiter of Ports Ferraio,and 
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the prince of Pjombino. The fruits and wine of the iſland are very good, - 


and the tunnery fiſheries and ſalt produce a good revenue. 5 
I ſhall here mention the ifle of Malta, though it is not properly ranked 
with the Italian iſlands. It was formerly called Melita, and 1s fituated im _ 
15 degrees E. long. and 45 degrees N. lat. 60 miles ſouth of Cape Paſ- 
faro in Sicily, and is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad. Ith 
air is clear, but exceſſively hot: the whole ifland ſeems to be a White 
rock covered with a thin ſurface of earth, which is however amazingly 
8 of excellent fruits and vegetables, and garden; ſtuff of all Bae | 
his iſland, or rather rock, was given to the knights of St. ſohn of 
Jeruſalem in 1530, by the emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove 
them out of Rhodes, under the tender of one falcon yearly to the viceroy 
of Sicily, and to acknowledge the kings of Spain and Sicily for their pro- 
tectors: they are nowknown by the diſtinction of the Knights of Malta. Th | 
are under vows of celibacy and chaſtity ; but they keep the former mu- 
They have conſiderable poſſeſſions in the Roman 
catholic countries on the continent, and are under the govefument of a 
2 who is elected for life. The lord-prior of the order, was 
rmerly accounted the prime baron in England. The knights are in 
number 1000: 500 are to reſide on the iſland, the remainder are in their 
ſeminaries in other countries, but at any ſummons are to make a perſonal 
appearance. They had a ſeminary in England, till it was ſuppreſſed by 


ry VIII. but they now give to one the title of Grand Prior of 


England. They are conſidered as the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the 


Turks on that fide. They wear the badge of the order, a gold croſs of 
eight points enamelled white, pendent to a black watered riband at the 
breaſt, and the badge is decorated ſo, as to diſtinguiſh the country of the 
knight. They are generally of noble families, or ſuch as can prove their 
| according, to their nations, 
There are fixteen called the Great Crofſes, out of whom the officers of 
the order, as the marſhal, admiral, chancellor, &c. are choſen. "When the 
great maſter dies, they ſuffer no veſſel to L Ann of the iſland till another 
is choſen, to prevent the pope from intertering in the election. Out of 
the fixteen great crofles the great maſter is elected, whoſe title is, 4 The 


moſt illuſtrious, and moſt reverend prince, the lord friar A. B. great 


* 


maſter of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, prince of Malta and 
Gaza.” All the knighes are ſworn to defend the church, to obey their 
ſuperiors, and to live on the revenues of their order only. Not only 
their chief town Valetta or Malta, and its harbour, but the whole iſland 
is ſo well fortified, as to be deemed impregnable. On the r8th of Sep- 
tember there is an annual proceſſion at Malta, in memory of the Turks 
raibng the ſiege on that day 1563, after four months aſſault, leaving their 
een, r... ets 
Annie 3 The chief armorial bearings in Italy are as 
follow : The pope, as ſovereign prince over the land of the church, bears 
for his eſcutcheon, gules, conſiſting of a long headcape, or, ſurmounted 
with a croſs, pearled and garniſhed with three royal crowns, together 5 
with the two keys of St. Peter, placed in ſaltier, The arms of Tuſcany, 
or, five roundles, gules, two, two, and one, and one in chfef, azure, 
charged With three eee Ly THE FER Weg a lion 
winged; ſejant, or, holding under ond of his paws A Bot coveredyrargent. 
W e role; g News ofes Gor the land 
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for ſupporters, two” griffins, 
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dre, azure, ſemée of flower-de-Luces, or, with a label of five points, 


Sehe 4 order of St. Fanarius,” was inſtituted by the preſent king of 
Spain, when king of Naples, in July 1738. The number of knights is 

limited to 30, and after the preſent ſovereign, that office of the order is 
to be poſſeſſed by the kings of Naples. All the knights muſt prove 
the nobility of their deſcent for four centuries, and are to be addreſſed 
by the title of Excellency, Sr. Janatius, the celebrated patron of Naples, 
is the patron of this order. The order of Aununciation, was itiſtituted 
in the year 1355, by Amadeu V. count of Savoy, in memory of 
Amadeus I. who bravely defended Rhodes againſt the Turks, and won 

thoſe arms which are now borne by the diikes of Savoy, . Gules, a croſs 
argent. It is counted among the moſt reſpectable orders in Europe: 
the knight muſt be of a noble family, but alſo 4 papiſt. In the year 
1672, — Philibert, duke of Savoy, inſtituted the order of S:. 
Laaarus, and revived and united the obſolete order of St. Maurice to 
it; which was confirmed by the pope on the condition of maintaining two 
gallies againſt the Turks. 1 5 
In the year 828 it is pretended that the bod of St. Matk was removed 
from Alexandria in Egypt to Venice. Accordingly this faint hath been 
taken for their tutelar ſaint * guardian, and his picture was formerly 
painted on their enſigus and banners. When the ( order of &t, Mar“ 
was firſt inſtituted is unceftain, har it is an honour conferred by the dogs 
or duke of Venice and the ſenate, on perſons of eminent quality, or who 
have done ſome ſignal ſervice to the republic. The . when 
made, if preſent, are dubbed with a. fword on their ſhoulders, the duke 
ſaying . o miles fidelis” (be a faithful ſoldier). Abſent perſons are 


_ inveſted by letters patent, but their title, Knights of St, Mark,” is 


merely honorary : they haye no revenue, nor are they under any obliga - 
tion by vos as other orders. About the year 1460, Frederick III. em- 

peror of Germany, inſtituted the ordet of Sr. George,“ and dedicated 
it to che St. George tutelar ſaint and patron of Genoa. The doge is per- 
petual grand-maſter., The badge, a plain croſs enamelled, gules, penden 
to a gold chain, and wore about their necks, The croſs is alſo embroi- 
dered on their cloaks. In the year 1561, Caſimir of Medicis, firſt grand- 
duke of Tuſcany, inſtituted the order of St. Stephen,” in memory of 
a victory which ſecured to him the ene 0s that province. He and 
his ſucceſſors were to be grand-maſters. e knights are allowed to 


_ - marry, and their two principal conventual houſes are at Piſa. It is a 


religious as well as military order, but the knights of Juſtice and the 
; Eeclefiallics are obliged to make proof of nobility of four deſcents. They 
wear a red croſs with right angles, orled, or on the left fide of their 
D , , OE SH Ceo 
The order of the Holy Gho#,”” was founded with their chief ſeat, 
the hoſpital of that name in Rome, by pope Innocent III. about the year 
1198. They have a grand-maſter, and profeſs obedience, chaſtity, and 
poverty. Their revenue is eſtimated at 24,000 ducats daily, with which 
they entertain 2 relieve the poor, train up deſerted children, &c. 
Their enfign is a white patriarchal croſs with 12 points, ſewed on their 
breaſt on the left fide of a black mantle. The order of Jefws Chrift,” 
inſtituted by pope John XXII. was reformed and improved by pope Paul 
V. The reigning pope was to be always ſovereign it, and was defigned 
as a mark of Niltinfion for the popes Italian nobility, but on account of 
: | TE Th, j) „ in 
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ies frequent proſtitution, hath fallen into diſcredit.. The * order of the 
Golden Spur, is ſaid to have been inſtituted. by pope Pius IV, 1 5 59s 
and to have been connected with the . order of Pius,” inſtituted a year - 
afterwards; but the badges were different. The knights of Pius are 
ſuppreſſed, and all that the knights of the Golden Spur have preſerved to 
themſelves, is the title of counts of the ſacred. palace of the Lateran. 
The badge is à ſtar of eight points, white, and between the two bottom 
e, oo es | „ 
His roa v.] Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as we have 
mentioned in the Introduction, to which we refer the reader for the ancient 
hiſtory of, this country, which, for many ages, gave law to the then 
known world under the Romans. 7 503 8 
The empire of Charlemagne, who died in 814, ſoon experienced that 
of Alexander. Under his ſucceſſors it was in a ſhort time entirely diſ: 
membered. His ſon, Lewis the Debonair, ſucceeded to his dominions in 
France and Germany, while Bernard, the grandſon of Charlemagne, 
- reigned over Italy and the adjacent iſlands. But Bernard having loſt his 
life by the cruely of his uncle, againſt whom he had levied war, and Lewis 
himſelf dying in 842, his dominions were divided among his ſons Lofha- 
rio, Lewis, and Charles. Lothario, with the title of emperor, retained 
Italy, Provence, and the fertile countries ſituated between the Saone aud 
the Rhine; Lewis had Germany; and France fell to the ſhare of Charles, 
the youngeſt of the three brothers. Shortly after this, I was raviſhed 
b Aterent contending tyrants; but in 964, Otho the Great re- united 
en | aly to the Imperial dominions. Italy afterwards ſuffered much by the 
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de conteſts, between the popes and the emperors; it was haraſſed by wars 

re andinternal diviſions ; and at length various principalities and ſtates were 

i5 erecid-under_difierent heads. te nn Va 

ra» Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the counts of Maurienne, 

be | the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father became king 

ed of Sardinia, in virtue of the quadruple alliance concluded in 1718 ... 

er- The great duchy of Tuſeany belonged to the emperors of Germany, + 

nt who governed it by deputies to the year 1240, when the famous diftinc- 

i- tions of the Guelphs, who were the partizans of the pope, and the 

d- Gibellines, who were in the emperor's intereſt, took place. The popes 

of then perſuaded the imperial governors in Tuſcany to put themſelves under 

nd the protection of 1 but the Florentines, in a ſhort time, formed _ 

to themſelves into a fr&@ commonwealth, and bravely defended their liberties 
s a . . JFF. „„ 
the — — — — —— 
eit _ © ® Vidtor Amadeus Maria king of Sardinia and duke of Savoy, born June 26, 

1726 ; married April 12, 1780, to Maria-Antonietta-Ferdinanda, Infanta of Spain; 
* | aſcended the throne on the death of his father, February 20, 1773. Their iſſue are, 
7 1. Charles · Emanuel - Ferdinand - Maria, prince of Piedmont, born May 24, 176. 

rs) „e Maria-Joſepha-Lowiſa, born September 3, 17533 married to the Count de | 
an ence . wt | | = 
ich 5 Maria-Therefa, born January 31, 1756; married to the Count d' Artois, 
&c. 4. Anna-Mar:a-Carolina, born December 17, 1237. 3 85 2 
deir S8. Vickor-Emanuel-Cajetan duc d Aoſte, born mich na bt; . 
py 6. Maurice-Jaſeph-Maria, duc de Montſerrat, September 12, 2762, _  - 
ft, 5 BY aria-Charlotta; born Januar 7 17. 1764. a ; 4 FV "ES BY 4 
paul 8. Charles-Joſeph, duc de Geuevois, born April 6, 1766. T7. YL GE ke 
ped i 9. JoſephBenoic, comte ds Mavriqune, born ache 5, 4-6. Bl 
"ts. 85 8 : ; | 3 1 | | 5 : __ ; : Cs = 
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sgainit beth parties by turns. Faction at laft book their freedom; arid 
the family of Medici, long before they were declared either princes or 
dukes, in fat governed Florence, though the rights and privileges of the 
ple ſeemed ſtill ro exiſt, The Medici, particularly Coſmo, who was 
hte agg the Father of his Country, being in the ſecret, ſhared 
with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the Faſt-India trade, before 
the diſcoveries made by the Portugueſe, His revenue, in ready money, 
which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, enabled his ſuc« 
<effors to riſe to forereign power; and pope Pius V. gave one of his de- 
. ſrendants, Cofmo (the great patron of the arts), the title of Great Duke 
of Tufeany in 1570, which continued in his family to the death of Gaſ- 
ton de Medicis in 1737, without iſſue, The great duchy was then 
elaimed by the emperor Charles VT. as a fief of the empire, and given to 
bis ſon-in-law, the duke of Lorrain, and late emperor, in lieu of the 
duchy of Lorrain, which was ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his 
ſecond fon, brother to the prefent emperor, is how grand duke, and Tuſ- 
enny aſſumes a new face, Leghorn, which belongs to him, carries on a 
great trade: and ſeveral ſhips of very conſiderable force are now ſtationed 


” 


on the Tuſcan coaſts to prevent the depredations of the infidels. | 
No country has undergone: greater viciffitudes of government than Na- 

_ ples or Sicily, chiefly owing to the inconſtancy of the natives, which ſeems 
do be incorporated with their air. Chriſtians and Saracens by turns con- 
5 22 it. The Normans under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and by 
conneQions with the Greeks eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of Europe 

was plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a moſt reſpectable monarchy „ 


in arts and arms. About the year 1166, the $ being then all-powerfu 


in Europe, their intrigues broke into the ſucceſtion of Tancred's line, and 
Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſſion of the French; and the 
houſe of Anjou, with ſome itnerruptions and tragical revolutions, held it 
ll the Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it was then ne- ed tothe 
The government of the Spaniards under the Auſtrian lin&, was fo op- 
- prefive, that it gave rife to the famous revolt, headed by Maſſaniello, 
young fiſherman, without ſhoes or ſtockings, in the year 1647, His 
ſucceſs was ſo ſurprifing, that he obliged the haughty Spaniards to aboliſh 
the oppreflire taxes, and to confirm the liberties of the people. Before 
theſe could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, he turned delirious, through his 
continual agitations of body and mind, and He wa put te death at the 
head of his own mob, Naples and Sicily continued with the Spaniards 
till the See Hang when the extinction of the Auſtrian line opened a new 
ſcene of litigation. Jn 1706 the archduke Charles, afterwards emperor 
took podkelfen of the kingdom. By virtue of various treaties, which had 
introduced Don Carlos, the king of Spain's ſon, to the poſſeſſion of Par- 
ma and Placentia, a new war broke out in 173% between the houſes of 
Auſtria and Bourbon, about the poſſeſſion aples ; and Don Carlos 
was received into the capital, where he was proclaimed king of both 
Sicilies : this was followed by à very bloody campaign, but the farther 
effuſion of blood was ſtopt by a peace between France and the emperor, to 
which the courts of Madrid and Naples at firſt demurred, but afterwards 
acceded in 1736, and Don Carlos remained king of Naples. Upon his 
acceſſion to the crown of Spain in 4759, it being found, by the inſpection 
of phyſicians, aud other trials, that his eldeſt ſon was by nature incapaci- 
_ Ented' for reigning, aud his fecoud being heir-apparent to the Spaniſh 
„ „ | Fn monarchy, 
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the Viſcontis were ſucesede 


uſed to be crowned king of Co | 

what title; that iſland is now ceded to the French by the Genoeſe, The 

| ſucceſsful effort they made in driving the victorious Auſtrians out of their 

capital, during the war which was terminated by the peace of Aix-la- 

Chapelle in 1748, has few —_— in hiſtory, and ſerves to ſhew the ef- 
u. 


* 


x ch T 4 i185 13, a. 
| monarchy, he reſigned the ctownof Naples to bis third ſon, Ferdinand 
ird ſon, Ferdin. 


IV. who married an archducheſs'of Auſtria = 


The Milaneſe, the faireſt PREY in Italy, went through ſeveral hands Y 5 . 
> Viſt by the Galeazzos and the Sforzas, but fell 
at laſt into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about the year 1526, 


who gave it to bis ſon Philip II. king of Spain. It remained with that 
crown till the French were driven out of Italy, in 1706, by the Impe- 
rialiſts. They were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 17433 but by the emperor's 
ceſſion of Naples and Sicily to the preſent king of Spain, it returned to the 

n "Ie 


houſe of Auſtria, who governs it by a viceroy. -. FT LARS | 
The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of Gon- 
zaga, who 1 France, the territory was forfeited, as a fief of the _ 
u 


empire, to the houſe of Auſtria, which now es. it, the. laſt duke 
dying without male iſſue ; but Guaſtalla was ſeparated from it in 1748. 
and made paxt of the duchy of Parma, e 


The firit duke of Parma was natural ſon to pope - Paul III. the duchy 
having been annexed to the holy ſee, in 1545, by pope Julius II. The 
deſcendants of the houſe of Farneſe termin: ted in the late queen dowager 
of Spain, whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained that duchy,/ 


and his nephew now holds it with the duchy of Placentia. *- 


The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritime power in 
Europe. In 1194, * conquered Conſtantinople itſelf, and held it for 


ſome time, together with great part of the continent of Europe and Aſia. 


3 were more than once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the 
confederacies formed againſt them among the other powers of Europe, 


eſpecially by the league of Cambray, in 1509, but were as often ſaved 
by the diſunion of 'the confederates. The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, gave the firſt blow to their ud. e as it 
loſt them the Indian trade. By degrees 


ſea with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or never able to maintain their 


own independency by land, being generall protected, and ſometimes. OY 


ſubjected, by the French and e a iſts. Their doge, or firſt magiſtrate, 


ca, though it does not clearly appear by 


fects of deſpair under oppreſſion. At preſent they are ed of revenue 
barely ſufficient to preſerve the appearance of a ſovereign tate. 


The hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom itſelf. 


The moſt ſolid foundations for its temporal power were laid by the fa- 
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. Ferdinand Iv. king of the Tw $icilies, third ſon of the preſent king of Spain, 


Ven ab 


* 


t9 the emperor of Germaby, born in 2-52 ; by whom he hath H, : 
1. Maria-Thereſa-Caroline, born June 6, 1/½½//7. f „ 
2. Louiſa-Maria-Amelja, born ] y 28, JJ 


3. Maria-Anne-Joſepha, boru 1775. 


4. Francis- e 177% 5 
9 a ; 5 > | 8 I 1 4 Y 


wo 


| | trad the Turks took from them their 
moſt valuable-poſſeflions on the continent ; and ſo late as the year 171g 
they loſt the Morea. - . - "OBE, . a 5 

The Genoeſe, for ſome time diſputed the empire of the Mediterranean - 


Nas born in 1751, and married 1768, to the archducheſs Maria- Caroline · Louiſa, ike 2 
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. mous Matilda, counteſs pf Tuna, od heireſs to che greateſt —— 
* Italy, who bequeathed a large Ray, gy of her domiuions to the famous 
2 pe Gregory VII. (who, his acceſſion in 1073, was ſo well 
dy: 4 hogs of Hildebrand.) It is not to be expected that I am 
here to enter into a detail of the 1gnorance of the laity, and the other 
„ Kuſes that to the aggrandizement of the papacy, previous to 
tte Reformation. Even fince that æra the ſtate of Europe has been ſuch, 
chat the popes have had more than once great weight in us public affairs, 
_ chiefly through the weakneſs and bigotry of temporal princes, who ſeem 
now to be recovering from their religious delufons. 
The papal power is evidently now at a low-ebb.- The order of Jeſus, | 
who were not improperly called its Janizarzes, has hegp exterminated out 
; of France, Spain, Naples, and Portugal ; and is but juſt tolerated ip — 
» Popith countries, The pope himſelf Is treated by Roman catholic pri : 
+ a= very little more ceremony than is due ro A as biſhop of — 
and poſſeſſed of a temporal principality. This humilistion, i is reaſon- | 
able to believe, will terminate in a total ſeparation from the baly ſee of alt 
— 2 emoluments, which even, fince the begi te e of the preſent 
century, were immen r and to the reducing his holineſs to the. execciſe 2 
| of bis his ecclefiaſtical functions as firſt biſhop of Chriſtendom. 
John Angelo Braſchi, born in ae wes _— 9 9 bs ns. pad | 
100k upon nnn of in VI. 
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0 * Ruffians'in ſeized: on | the CHAS, the cp 3 * this Ad, | 
and by à treaty TER 9, 1784, the Turks ceded it to them, with the iſle of | 


Taman, and that part of Cuban which is bounded Wy the river ** that | rs The 


3 The repu blic of 8 * reckoned by 1 
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5 Ny Diviſions, \*- Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 4. W 
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35 Napoli de R 
„ ana cw OD 
parta w— II Lacedzmon, | 
255 8 a | now Miſura, 


on the river 


In the Morea, the ans | „ e |} Eurotus 8 "4 
J Olympia, or 7 * 


© cient Peloponneſus, 5 3 
being the ſouth divi- Olympia, where the 

.. hon of Greece, are 4 Games were held | | Longinica,on 
5 V the river Al- 


_ 


„Ie eden 


| | Elis, or Belvi- 
z 55 dere on the riv· 
5 C W— | oy a T Peneus. J - ; 
Sor, ATR, ame, AND WATER.] . Nature has laviſhed upon the 
Inhabitants of Turkey all her bleffings in thoſe four particulars. The 
foil, though unimproved, is luxuriant beyond deſeription, The air is 
ſalubrious, and friendly to the imagination, unleſs when it is corrupted 
from the neigbouring countries, or through the indolence and uncleanneſs 
of the Turkiſh manner of living. The ſeaſons are here regular and plea- 
fant, and have been celebrated the remoteſt times of antiquity. The 
Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and e e 
of the water all over their dominions. 9 
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nearly after the model of that of Venice. The government is in the hands of the no- 
- bility ; and the chief of the republic, who is ſtyled reQar, is 171 every month, 
and elected by ſcrutiny or lot. During his ſhort adminiſtration, he lives in the palace, 


and wears a ducal habit. As the are unable to themſelves, they 
make uſe of their wealth to procure | Cors, the chief of whom, for many 


was the grand ſignior. They endeavour alſo to keep upon good terms 


Years, | 
with the Venetians, and other neighbouring ſtates. - But in the year 1983 a diſpute 
aroſe between them and the king of Naples, reſpecting a claim of right to his appoivt- 
? ins a commander of the Raguſan t s. It was terminated by the republic's putting 
Itſelf under that king's protection. The city of Raguſa is not above two miles in cir- 
cumference, but it is well built, and contains ſome haodfome edifices. The ancient 
© Epidaurus was fituated not far from this city. The Raguſans profeſs the Romiſh re- 
ligion, but Greeks, Armenians, and Turks, are tolerat Almoſt all the citizens are 


traders, and they keep ſo watchful an eye over their freedom, that the gates of the 


city of Raguſa are allowed to be 9 a few hours in the day. The language 
- chiefly in uſe among the Raguſans „ but the nn part of ſchen 
peak the Itaſian. I hey have many trading veſſels; and are carriers in the- Mediter - 
- Tancay, lil e the Dutch, being conſtantly at with the piratical ſtates of Barbary: 
The city of Gravoſa, and Stagno, 30 miles N. E. of Raguſa, are within the ter ritori 
ov — 8 aud there are alſo five ſmall iſlands belonging to it, the principal 
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mountains above mentioned, have modern names impoſed upon them 
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'Movunrains.] Theſe" are the moſt celebrated of any in the world, 


and at the ſame time often the moſt fruitful. Mount Athos Hes on a 
Peninſula, running into the Egean ſea; the mounts Pindus and Olympus, 


celebrated in Grecian fables, ſeparate Theſſaly from Epirus. Parnaſſus, 
in Achaia, ſo famous for being conſecrated to the Muſes, is well known, 
Mount Haenus is likewiſe often mentioned by the poets; but moſt of the 
other mountains have changed their names; witneſs the mountains Suha, 
Witoſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the moſt celebrated 

by 
the Turks, their new maſters, and others in their neighbourhood. 5 1 | 
| *Sxas.] The Euxine or Black ſea; the Palus Mæotis, or ſea of Aſoph; 
the ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Afia;; the Archi- 


pelago; the Toniarf ſea, and the Levant, are ſo many evidences that 
Turkey in Europe, particularly that part of it where Conſtantinople 
ſtands, of all other countries, had the beſt claim to be miſtreſs of the 


_ © STRAITs,] | Thoſe of the Helleſpont and Boſphorus are joined to the 
ſea of Marmora, and are remarkable in modern as well as ancient hiſtory. 


 Rivers.] The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the 
Don, are the beſt known rivers in this country; though many. others | 


| have been celebrated by poets and hiſtorians, =, ; | 
Lass. ] Theſe are nog extremely remarkable, nor are they mentioned 


with any great applauſe, either by the/ancients or moderns. The Lago 
di Sentari lies in Albania. It communicates with the Lago di Plave and 
the Lago di Holti. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies and ra- 
venous birds, lies in the Morea ; and Peneus, from its qualities, is 


thought to be the lake from which the Styx iſſues, conceived by the anci- 


ents to be the paſſage into hell. 3 
Meraxs and MINERALS.) Turkey in Europe contains u variety of 


all ſorts of mines, and its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world. 


- V ws LES AND ee dc oro 3 all over the 
uropean Turkey, eſpecially when a by the ſmalleſt degree of in- 
duſtry. Beſfides pot and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this country 
produces in great abundance and perfection, oranges,” lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, excellent figs, almonds, 


_ olives, aud cotton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, not common in other 
parts of Europe, are produced here. e ee ee 


" Antvcats.] The Theſſalian or Turkiſh horſes are excellent both for 


_ their! beauty and ſervice. The black cattle are large, eſpecially in 


Greece. The goats are à moſt valuable part of the animal creation tothe 


inbabitañts, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fleſp. The 


7 eagles which abound in- the neighbourhood of Badadagi, furniſh the 
feathers for arrows for the Turkiſh arcbers; and they ſell at an un- 

common price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece; 2s are all other 

kinds of fow 

and Mabometans in general are not very fond of adimal fool. 

Axriopiriss AND CURTO08ITHES, 'q Almpſt every ſpot of ground, 

„ NATURAL Aub ARTIFICIAL. 0 + 


* 


On the Iſthmus of ath, the ruins of Neptune's: temple, and the 
theatre” Where the Iſfimean games were celebrated, are ſtill viſible.. 
Athens, hich contains at preſent above 10, oo0 inhabitants, is a fruitful 


— 


ſource of the moi? magnificent and celebrated antiquities im the world, _ 


4 
* * * 


ls and quadrupeds all over Turkey in Europe; but the Turks, „ 


: | every river, and every fountait . 
in Greece, preſents the traveller with the ruins of a celebrated antiquit y. 
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minute account of which would exceed the limits of this work: but it will 
bg proper to mention ſome of the moſt conliderable, Ainong the antiqui- 
ties of this once ſuperb city, are the remains. of the temple. of Minerva, 
built of white marble, and encompaſſed. with forty - ſix fluted columns, of 
the Doric order, forty-two feet high, and ſeven. feet. and a half in cir- 
cumference: the architrave is with baſſo-rehevos, admirably. 
executed, repreſenting the wars of the Athenians, To the ſouth-eaſt. of 
the Acropohs, a citadel which. defends the town, are. ſeventeen beautiful 
columns of the Corinthian order, thought to be the remains of the em- 
eror Adrian's palace. They are of fine white marble, about, fifty feet 
Riad, including the capitals and baſes, Juſt without the city ſtands the 
temple of Theſeus, ſurrounded with fluted columns of the Doric order: 


the portico at the weſt end is adorned; with the battle of Centaurs, in 
baſlo-relieyo ; that at the caſt-end appears to be a conjiguatian.of the ſame, 


bDiſtory ; and on the outſide of the porticos, in the ſpaces, between the 
trigliphs, are repreſented the exploits of Theſeus. On the ſouth - weſt of. 
Athens is a beautiful ſtructure, commonly. called; the. Lantern of De- 
| moſthenes : this is a ſmall round edifice. of, white, marble, the. roof of 
a which is ſupported by fix. fluted: columns of the Corinthian order, nine 
feet and a half high; in the ſpace between the columns are pannels of 
marble; and the whole is covered with a cupyla, carved with the reſemb- 
lance. of ſcales; and on the frieze are beautifully repreſented in relievo the 
labours of Hercules. Here are alſo to be. ſeen the temple of the Winds; 
the remains of the theatre of Bacchus: of the magnificent. aqueduct of the 
emperor Adrian; and of the temples of Jupiter Olympus, and; Auguſtus. 
The, remains of the temple of — oracle of: Apollo are ſtil} vifible at 
Caſtri, on the ſouth. fide, of mount Parnaſſus, and the marble ſtepe that 
deſcend to a pleaſant running water, fu to be the renowned Caſla- 
_ liap ſpring, with the niches tor ſtatues in the rock, are ſtill diſcernible. 
Mount Athos, which has been already mentioned, and which is com- 
| monly called Mento Santo, lies on a 2 which extends into the 
Wsenn ſea, and is indeed a chain of mountains, zeaching the whole 
5 length of the. peninſula, ſeven Turkiſn miles in length, and three in 
| breadih;: but it is only a fingle mountain that is properly called Athos. 
This is fo lofty, that on the wp, as the ancients relate, the ſun · xiſing was 
beheld four hours ſooner than by the inhabitants of the coaſt; and, at 
the ſolftice, its ſhade reached into the Agora or market - place of Myrina, 
nu tou in Lemnos, which iſand was diſtant eighiy- ſeven miles — 
There are twenty-two conyents on mount Athos, befides a great number 
af cells and grottos, wich the habitations of no- leſs than fix thoufand 
_ monks and hermits; though the proper bermits, who hve in grottos, are 
not abox e twenty ; the otber monks are anchorites, or ſuch. as live in 
cells, Theſe eee call themſelus the inhabitants of the 
Holy mountain, are ſo. far from being a ſer of ſlothful people, that, befides. . 
their daily offices-of religion, they cultivate the olive and vineyards, arc 
- - carpenters,. maſons, ſtone-cutters, cloth-workers, tayturs,,&c, They alſo 
a ls very auſtert liſe; their uſual food, infiead of fleſh, being vegetables, 
dried olives, figs, and other fruit 3 anions, cheeſe, and on certain days, 
| Lent excepred,. fiſh,” Their faſle are man) and ſevete; Which, with the. 
1 calthtulueſs of the aĩ renders longevity ſo common there, that many of 
| ene cbovocay. tuadred goares;.Js appears. fram, Milian, Garanciently 
7 „ 3 ; 2 Bi + Bo : 5 ; 
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very healthy, and conducive to long- life: whence the inhabitants were 
called Macrobiiy or long. lived- We are farther informed by Philoſtratus, 
in the life of Apollonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to retire to 
this mountain, for the better contemplation of the heavens, and of nature; 
_ and after their example the monks doubtleſs built their celis. 


 Crr38s.] - Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated” . 


on the European fide of the Hoſphorus. It was built upon the ruins of 
rhe ancient Byzantium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the Great, as 
a more inviting ſituation than Rome for the ſeat of empire. It be- 
came afterwards the capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped the 


deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt as well as the 


maſt-beautifubcity in Europe, and the only one, during the Gothic ages, | 
in which there remained any image of the ancient elegance in manners and 


arts. While it remained in the poſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, it was 


le onlx mart in Europe for the: commodities; of: the Eaſt Indies. It de- 
rived great advantages from its being the rendezvous of the cruſaders; 
and bang then in the meridian of its glory, the European writers, in the 
ages of rhe'crufudes;; ſpeak: of it with aſtoniſiment. O what a vaſt ety 


the mountain in general, and particularly the ſummit, was accounted 


is Conſtantinople. (exclaims one, when be firſt beheld it), and how 


beautiful ? How many monaſteries are there in it, and how: many pa- 
laces built with wonderfulart! How many manufactures are there in the 
city, amazing to behold ! It would be aſtoniſhing to relate how it abounds 
with all things, with gold, flver, and ſtuffs of various kinds; for 
every hour ſhips arrive in the port with all things neceffary for the uſe of 
mad. Conſtantinople is at this duyſ one of the fineſt Cities in the ub. 
=; its. ſĩtuati · n and its port, The proſpect ftom it is noble. The moſt 
regular part is the Beſkitn, incloſed With walls and gates, where the mer- 
chants have their ſhops excellently ranged. In another part of the city. 
is the Hippodrome, att obtorg ſquare” of 420 paces by 10, where they 
exerciſe on Horſeback. The Meidan, or parade, is's large ſpacious ſquardy: 


burbs, their diſtance being ſo 


the general reſort of all ranks. On ee lide of the port, are four 
; u 


fall, q-perfon muy 


towns, but ' conſidered as'@ part of the 
Pera, Oalatn, Pacha, th i 


Tophana. In Pera the foreign ambaſſadors and 


all the Franks or ſtrangers relide, not being permitted to live in the city:; 


be hbeurd on the other fide; They are name 


- 


Galata alſo is moſtly i eee. or jews, and is a place of great 


trade. Phe ciry abounds with” antiquities. The tomb of Conſtantine 


tte Grear is ſill preſerved,” The moſque of St, Sophia, once a Chriſtian 
church, is thought in ſome reſpects th exceed in grandeur and architeQure . 


St. Peter's at Rome. The city is built in & triaigular' form, with the, 
Seraglio ſtanding on u pbint of one of the angles, from whence'there” is a 


equalled. © When we ſpeak of the: ſoraglio, We do not mean the apart 


ments in which the grand figrior's: women are confined, as is commonly = 


imagined; but the whole inclofure of the Ottoman palace, which might 
well ſuffice tor a moderate town. The wall which ſurrounds the ſeraglia. 
is thirty feet high, having battlements, embraſures, and towers, ip the 
ſtyle of ancient" forrifications: There are in it nine gates, but only two of 


them magnificent; and from one of theſe the Ottoman court takes the - © 
name of the Porte, or the Sublime Porte, in all public tranſactions and 


records Both the magnitude, and-popalation of Conſtantinople have 


been gteuily exaggerated by credulous travellers. - It is ſurrounded by a 
„„ i „„ 


ma, 


* 
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ry inention theſe Iſlands chiefly forth the uſe of ſuch "a 2 ts 
1 Th hich they make fo gat 
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high and thick wall, with battlements. aſter the Oriental manner, and 
12 defended by a lined but ſhallow ditch, the works of which are 
ouble on the land fide. 1 he beſt authors think that it does not contain 
above 8oo, oc o inhabitants, three · fourths of whom are ſaid to be Greeks 
and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. Others ſupppoſe the 
inhabitants not to exceed 600,coc. The city hath been frequently aſſailed 
by fires, either owing to the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and the ſtructure of 
the houſes, or the arts of the Janizaries. In Auguſt 1784, a fire broks 
gut in the quarter fituated towards the harbour, and ſpread into other 
rters, and about 10,000 houſes, (mot of which had eee ſince 
WT: in 1782) were conſumed. 
Oppoſite to the ſeraglio, on the Aſian fide, — about a: — — a half 
diſtant. acroſs the water, is Scutari, adorned with a royal moſque,” and a 
* houſe of the grand ſignior. On the brow of an adiacem hill is a 
rand proſpect. In one view are the cities of — Galata, and 
era, the ſmall ſeas of the eee er eee _ adjacent 
countries on each ſhore. b 26695 2 on 
As to the. = Populnion, manners, religion, gion, you 


 haping res! 3. rength, 1 a. and ma I cal of 28. Turks, 
g ſeveral heads depending on t me ROC over empire 
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being part of Ancient” GREECE. * 


7 converſant with ancient hiſtory, of 

rt. > | 

Ss, the ancient. Eubeea, FEY? from The 8 10 "hs 

5 and on the 2771 coaſt of Achaia or e 1 i. 9 1 | 
or e he 


towns in the iſland are, ST called 3 Greeks 98-4 1 1 


e illand, on ae ane part of 1 firait; 


N mnos, or Staliwene, lies on the north p. of the Eg can, a or 
13 and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 mi 5 in length — breadth. 
origh it produces corn and wine, yet its principal on ariſe from its 
mineral earth, much uſed in medicine, ſometimes called terra. Lemma, or 
_ fegillaja, becauſe 1 it is ſealed up by the Turks, who receive therefiom 2 
conſiderable reeh ue. 8 
Tenedos i is remarkable only £ for its lying oppoſite t to old Troy, 3 irs 
being mentioned by Vir "git as the place to which, the Greeks retired, and 
* the Trojans in 1 fata ſecurity. It hath a tower of the ſame: name. 
Seyros is about 60 miles in e and. is remarkable chiefly 
2 the remains 0 W W it AO : hour, ti 99 fami- 
| it it. F.2D 


| N 
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Leſbos, or Mytelene, is about 60 miles long, and is famdus for the 


number of philoſophers and poets it produced. The inhabitants were. 
formerly noted for their prodigality«-- '+ VC 


Scio, or Chios, lies about 8o-miles weſt of Smyrna, and is about 100 | 


miles in circumference, This iſland, though rocky and mountainous; 
produces excellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 00, oco Greeks, 
ro,000 Turke, and above 3,000 Latins. It bath 300 churches, befides 


chapels and monaſteries; and a Turkiſh garriſon of 400 men. The inhabit- 


ants have manufactures of filk, velvet, gold and ſilver ſtuffs: The ifland 
 kkewife produces oil and-filk,' and the. lentiſk-tree, or maſtie, from which 


the government draus its chief revenue. The women of this; and almoſt 


all the other Greek Mlands, have in all ages been celebrated for their 
beauty, and their perſons have been the moſt perfect models of ſymmetry 
to painters and ſtatuaries. A late learned traveller, Dr. Richard Chand. 
ter, ſays, „ The beautiful-Greek/ girls are the moſt ſtriking ornaments 


of Scio. Many of theſe, were ſitting at the doors and windows, twiſting = 
cotton or ſilk, or employed in ſpinning and needle-work, and accbſted us 


with familiarity, bidding us welcome as we paſſed; The ſtreets on Sun- 
days and holidays are filled with them in groups. They wear ſhore petti- 


coats, reaching only to their knees, with white ' ilk or cotton hoe. 


Theit head-dreſs, which is peculiar to: the iſland, is a kind of ' turban, 


che linen ſa white, and thin it ſeemed ſnow. Their ſlippers ate chiefly 
yellow, with a knot of red fringe at the heel. Some wore them faſtened 
with a thong. Their garments; were fſilk of various colours ; and their 


whole appearance fo fantaſtic and lively, as to aſſord us much emertain» 


ment. Ihe Turks inhabit a ſeparate quarter, and their women are con- 


cealeds”? Among the: ets and hiſtorians, ſaid ö to be born here, the in- 


babitants reckon He 
Samos lies oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt; of the Loſſer Aſia, about 
en miles from the continent. It is 30 miles long, and 15 broad. This 


# 


Mland gave birth to Pythagoras, and is inhabited by Greek Chriſtians, 


er, and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, hich they call 
DN | 3 5 TOs 8 


: . 


who are well treated by the I urks, their maſters. The muſcadine Samian 


wine is in high requeſt; and the iſland alſo produces wool, which they 


ſell to the French; oil, pomegranates, and filk. This iſlanduis ſuppoſed 
to lla ve been the native country of Juno; and ſome travellers: think char 
mins of amiquity in che Ln... oh ents : - 
I - To che ſouth of Samos lies Patmos, about 20 miles in cireumference; 
but ſo barren and dreary, that it may he called à rock rather than an 


vt 


iſland, It has, however, a convenient haven;'and the few Greek monks 
v ho are upon the iſland ſnew a cave where St. John is ſuppoſed: to Rave 
written the Apocalypſe. 5 N a att Gerd 23; 


The Cyclades iſlands lie like a circle round Delos, che chief of them, 155 
which is ſouth of the iſlands Mycone and Tirſe, and almoſt midway be- 
tween the continents of Aſia and Europe. Though Delos is not above 


* 
& . 


* 


fix miles in circumference; it is one of the moſt celebrated of all the Gre, 


Cuias iſlande, as beibg the birth- piace of Apollo and Diana, the magnifi« 


cent ruins of whoſe temples are fill vifible. This iſland is almoſt deſtitute: 
„ . 1 ' Tre LE 85 4 : 


. of inhabitants. _ 
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Paros lies between the iſlands of Luxia and Melos. Like all the other 
| Greek iſlands, it contains the moſt firiking and magnificent ruins ef an- 
, e PF Foe big re OY 
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| and was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards There Though ſcem- 


ful and bloody than that of roy. "The Turks inveſtcd. it in the begi 
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2 bur i. evieſly renownsd for the bang as hinnes of is 
lies ſouth- eaſt of the Morea, and is —— 


WR or Cxtheres, 
miles-in cireu but rocky and mountainous, ts city 
able for being the favourite reſidence of Venus. 

Santorin is one of the moſt ſbathernmoſt iſlands in the Arevipelign; 


y covered with. „eee, yet, 8 the induſtry — in- 
— who: 12 10500, it produces barley and wine, wirh ſome 


wheat. One · third of the are of the Latin chureh, and ſubject to 


a popiſh biſhop; Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame name; from 
r in 170% At the time of its birth there was an 
earthquake, attended with moſt dreadful lightnings and thunders, and 
boilings of the ſea for ſeveralidays, ſo that when it aroſe ont of the ſea, 


it was a'mere volcano, but the burning ſoon ceaſed! It is about 200 


ſeet above the ſea; and at the time of its firſt emerging, it was about a 
mile broad, and five miles in eireumference, but it thus ſinoe increaſed; 
Several" other iſlands of the Archipelago appear to have had the like 
N the ſea in their olykbourkues ” i: hone Hog dot to be 

The famous Mind of: Riodes: is ftusted incite; 28th drr f 1 
longitude, and 36 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, about 20 miles 


ſouth· weſt of — of Leſſer Aſia, being about S0 miles long, and 


25 broad. This illand is healthfol and pleaſant, and iubounde in wine, 


and many of the noceſſuries of lifo; but the inhabitants import their corn 


from the neighbouring oountry. The chief toon of the ſame na 
fands on the fide of a hill tronting the feng and is three miles in 5 
ference, iurerſperſed with gardens, minares; .churches; aud towers. 
The harbour is the grand fignior's principal arfenal for ſhipping, and the 
is eſteemed among the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes: belonging to the Turks. | 
e colofſus of braſs, which anciently Hood at the mouth of its har I 
owes was 50 fathom wide, was deſervedly accounted: one of the 'wonders 


of the world: one foot being placed on each fide ofithe” harbour, jo 4 


paſſed between i its legs ;- and it held in one hand: alight: houſe for th 


_ - rection of Mariners. The face of the eoldfius; repreſetitedthe: furs, to 


whom this image was dedicated; and its height was about 135 fest. The 


inhabitants of this iſland were formerly maſters of the ſta: and the 


Rhodian law was the dire cto of the Romans in maritime affairs. The 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, aſter loſing Raleſtine,. rook” this iſſand 
fromthe Turks in 130 , but loſt; it do chem! in "15625 alten o brave delenoe, 


| and afrerwards retired to Malta 
_ = Candia, the ancient Crete, is ſtill e Nes its Neude Aihes, by 


its bes the birth-place of Jupiter, the ſear of legiſtature t0 all Greece; 
and many other: Wasen litical diſfinctions. It lies between 25 
and 36 of north latitüd T " 200+ miles long, and 60 broad, 
almoit equ ally diſtant from Europe, Atta, and Africa, and contains 3220 


. ſquare miles. The famous Mount Ida ſtands: in the middle of the ind, 


and is no better: than à barren rock; and Bethe, the river of oblivion, 4s 
=torpid-ſtream. / Some of the vallies / of this-iftand produce wine, fruits, 


and corn; all of them remarkably excellent in their kind;, The ſiege of 


Candiaz/the capital of the iſland, in modern times, was fur more wouder- 
"Ine Four 3645, 8 and i its Venctian E after bravely Tele, ing 
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itſelf agai 6 — Is 
laſh an in 56 to capitulation, The * coſt the Turks 180,000 men. 
and AN enkalans 80, 00. 


Cyprus lies in the Lovant ſea, about 30 miles dillage Wend the. coalty/os* 
| Syria and Paleſtine. Ivis 190 miles long, and 70 broad, and tes at almoſt 
an equal diſtance from Europe and Africa. It was formerly fumeus for. 
the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs; and, during the time of the- 
hs yt WAB/A rich flouriſhing kingdom, inhabited by-Chriftians,” Its. 
eee which grows at the bottom of the celebrated Moune 
is the moſt palatable and che richeſt of all that grows im the- 
Greek iſtands. Nicoſia is the capital, in the. midſt of che country, and 
the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop, indeed; moſt part of the inhabitants 6f the 
iſland are Greeks.” Famaguſta, its ancient capital, had 2 Harbour; ' 
and the natural produce of the iſland-is- ſo- rich, that many European na- 
tions find their account in keeping conſuls 'relidin ng- upon d Bur che- oh. 
— the Hurks have depopulatec and iĩmpoveriſned 1 0 a. furpriſing- 
A er the: revenue they get flom it does nat exceed *b2y0k' a 
The ifland produces great quantities of grapes,” from: weh excel 
x — ent wine is made, and alſo &, Ange. very fing-quality-is here cultivated; 
and oil; filk, and: turpentine. Its female inhabitants do not- degefieriees 
from their anceſtors as devotees to Venue; and Paphos, that ane ſvnt ſent 
of pleaſure and I is one of the divifiots" of the illand Ric havds 
I; king of England, ſubdued Cyprus, on aceeuntof ice king's trevet 
and its. royal title was bee to Guy Lufiguan, kifg f — 
| __ wheace- it pally the: Veel, who! ftill--hold has 
ours” 724 4 5 Ss ELON n 
Phe iſlands in dn Walen 9e ae, Bap usaß Stivaty: "Taiz Cesena 
Santamaure; Corfu, Fannu, ànd- others of ſmeller note; particularly 
* _ Ifols del ire, which would not deſerve mention bad it not been” 
_ th&-ancient- Ithaca, the birth-plaee und Kingdom: 6 2 ga Tes 
iſlands in general bee and belong to the Venetian 
unte has a populous capitatofithe-ſame- name, 3 pues of c ws 
| ſilerabletrads; elpecially in currants, grapes; amd e!“ Phe! citedel/is'/ 
 . erected on the top of a large hill, 2 dee but gon / Nrele 34 
- than x heap- of rains. Here 1 g e men; but theirs 
dependence is on their fleet and! the © Ahn of e inet tel 
Zante: are about 30,000,” moſtiy! Oresks, and enn te ſtrangers 
| Corfu, which ie the capital of that ifland; and the--refidence® of , 
5 goveruoi- general over all'the other iſlands, is 4 place of groat- ſrewgtty,2 - 
aud ats circumference above fyur- miles. Phe Venenans-are- ider oon 


| dern themſelves very littlr about: the welfate or government of of theſe N 


iſlands, fo that the inhabitants, who are generally Greeks, dere wer. 
inciſſerent character Their: — act, entalteg 205 000, 
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s OW? E ali} Ae n the lik of ths" e BY 
is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the ſettility- Oh, 
fs 7 I, the deliciouſnefs of its fruits, the fragrancy 3 and balſamic qualities 


wy 
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ts plants, ſpices, and me ; _ 3 8 its 9 ; the quany , 
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"oy variety, beauty, 8 its goms ; the richneſs of. its metals; 
: en of its ſilks and cottons. It was in Afia, according for: 
' the ſacred records, that the all- wiſe Creator planted the garden of Eden, 
in which he formed the'firſt man and firſt woman, from whom the race of 
_ * - mankind was to ſpring. | Afia became again the nurſery of the world 
aſter the deluge, whence the deſcendants of Noah diſperſad their various 
_- colonies into all the other parts of the globe. It was in Aſia that God 
d his. once favourite 1 the Frome. whom he enlightened by 
_ revelations delivered by the prophets, and to whom he gave the Oracles 
el Truth. It was here chat the great and merciful work of our redemp- - | 
tion was accompliſhed by his divine Son ; and it was from hence that the 
ght of his — wire was carried. with amazing rapidity into all 
the known nations. 7 and followers. Here — firſt 3 
churches were founded, — the Chriſtian faith ONE ee 
- -_ _ and cheriſhed even with the blood of innumerable martyrs. It Was in Aſia 
that the firſt edifices were reared, and the firſt empires founded, while the 
© other parts of the globe were inhabited only — wild animals. On all, 
© theſe accounts, this quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt; but it muſt 
owned, that a great change hath happened in that part of. it called 
urkey, which hach loſt much of its ancient ſplendor, and from the moſt 
+ Te and beſt cultivated ſpot in Alia, is become à wild and unculti- 
_ vated deſert. The other parts of Ala continue much in their former 
_ condition, the ſoil 8 as remarkable ro ogg re az moſt of the in- 
_  habirants for their and luxury. This gfteminacy is 
5 8 l owing — ag —— of the e though in ſome mea — | 
heightened by cuſtom and education; and the ſymptoms of it are more or 
- Jeſs xifible, *as the ſeveral. nations are ſeated nearer ot fatther-from the 
| 8 | ee eee live near 5 e eee 
as brave, hardy, g. vigorous, as any u nation. t is 
wanting in the robuſt frame of their bodies among the e Chineſe, Mogul- - 
| Ne and all-the inhabitants of the maſt foyghern is in a great 
8 . weaſure made up to chem by the viyacity. of their minds, and ingenuity 
FEE > various kinds of yerkmanſbp, which, our moſt 2 a. Wain 


wp oY This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſively in poſt es 
_ the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and «4 ; but the imm 
regions of India and China were little known to Alexander, or the ar. 
--quierdrs of the ancient world. Upon the decline of thoſe empires, 
5. of Alia ſubmicted to the Roman arms; and afterwards, in the adde 
the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſually called, Sara- 
A . founded in Afia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenſive em- 
85 than that ag Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman when in its 


ht of p The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death of Tamer- 
Ex : the: Turks, 3 on every ſide, took poſſeſſion of the 
middle regions of Asia, whic 
- : ., poſſe Turks and Ruffians, Aſia contains at preſent three la - 
es” empires, the Chineſe, the ul, and the Perfian, upon which the 1 
. kingdoms and ſovereign ries Aſia generally depend. The ang : 
Form of government in Oi diviſion of the J is abſolute monarchy. 


Eb: If. any. of of them can be ſaid. to enj oy fome ſhare of libert 2. it is the wander- 


they. ſtill enjoy. Beſides the countries 


fu tribes, a the Tartars and Ara Many of the Afiatic-nations, when 
ES 4 Dach d 0 * e | "NE: n . oa coneeive Kee it Was Boe: 


for any people to live under any other form of government than that of a 
delpode 3 Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of Tartary, and 1 5 of 

India, profeſs d. India. 

are of the ſect of Hali, and the others of that of Omar; but beth 

on Mahomet for their lawgiver, and the Koran for their rule 1 


ahometaniſim. The Perſian and Indian Mahometans 


faith and life. In the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, and ; 


the Afiatic Iſlands, they are generally heathens and. idolaters.. Jews are 
to be found every wherein Afia, Chriſtianity, though planted here with 
wonderful rapidity by the apoſtles and primitive fathers, ſuffered an almoſt + 


total eclipſe by the conqueſts: of the : Saracens, and afterwards of the 


Turks. Incredible indeed have been the hazards, perils, and ſufferings of 
popiſh miſſionaries, to propagate their doctrines in the moſt diſtant regi- 
ons, and among the groſſeſt 1dolaters ; but their labours have hitherto 

failed of ſucceſs, owing in a great meaſure to their own avarice and 
of wealth and 'dominion.” ©. e 8 * 


The principal languages ſpoken. in Afia are, the modern Greek, bs 


layan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The Eu lan are alſo 

5nd ypon the coaſts of Indis and Coke EST each 5 

+ The continent of Afia is ſituated between 25 and 180 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and between the equator and 80 degrees of north latitude. It 

is about 4740 miles in length, from the Dardanelles on the weſt, to the 


eaſter ſhore of Tartary ; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from-the moſt  - i 


ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of Nova Zembla. 
It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; on the weſt it is ſepa» 
rated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levant or 
Mediterranean, the Archipelago, . the Helleſpont, the ſea of Marmora,_ 
the Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it 


to the river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into _ f 
the Frozen Ocean. On the eaſt, it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, or 


the ſouth, by the 


- 


South-Sea, which - ſeparates it from America; and on 


Indian Ocean; fo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. The principe! [ 


* 


regions which divide this country are as follow ß: 
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and the Levant Sea, on the South; and by the Archipelago, the Hel- 
leſpont, and Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on the Weſt, 


* Divifions,'” Subdiviſions © Chief Town. 
3 71. Eyraca Arabie or Chaldea Baſſora and Bagdad. 


3. Curdiſtan or Aſſyria Nineveh and Betis. 
4. Turcomania or Armenia Erzerum and Van. 

5. Georgia, including Men-) F _ os 
| grelia and Imaretta, and } 4 Teflis, Amarchia,&Gonie, 
Natolia PE rang = P . : Epheſus, 
Leſſer Afia, 7 2. Amaia — r | 

: T 4. Caramania . 


Tbe eaſtern - 
- provinces are 


RE 


4 


Eaſt of the 2 20. with Paleſline, 925 f cus, Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, © . 


an . ' the Holy Land. f Senden, Jeruſalem, 


Mo'evsrains ] Theſe are famous in ſacred as well as profane writings, 
The moſt remarkable are, Olympus; Taurus and Anti- taurus; Caucaſus | 


* 


and Ararat; Lebanon; and Hermon. 


Euphrates; Tigris; Orontes ; Meander ; Sarabat; Kara; and Jordan, 


_ Air AND CLIMATE.] Though boch are delightful in the utmoſt de- 2 7 


gree, and naturally ſalubrioug to the human conſtitution, yet ſuch is the 


ny with which the Author of nature has diſpenſed his benefits, that 


Turkey, both in Europe and Aſia, is often vifited by the-plague ; 4 


frighiful ſcourge of mankind wherever it takes place, but here doubly dee 
ſtructive, from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſuperſtitious 
belief in a predeſtination, which prevents them from uſing the proper pre- 


cautions to defend themſelves againſt this calamity. oe RE ae 
_ Sort, AND PRODUCE. ] As this country contains the moſt fertile pro- 


*Sinces of Aſia, I need ſcarcely inform the reader that it produces all the 
luxuries of life in the utmoſt abundance, notwithſtanding the indolence 9 
its owners. Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, 


coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous gms and drugs, are natives. 
here almoſt without culture, which is practi 
F Chriſtians. The olives,' citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, and 


a . * 
7 „ " 
*%. , 


by the Black Bes und Circalihy on 
the North; by Perfia, on the Eaſt; by Arabia 


2. Diarbec, or Meſopotamia Diarbee, Orfa, & Mouſul. 


Ia, Trapezond, and 


Rivzas.] The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which are the | 
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ſed chiefly by Greek and 


dates, produced in theſe provinces, are highly W 1 
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640 TURKEY ix EUROPE any ASIA. . - 
plenty, that they coſt the inhabitants a mere trifle, and it is Laid, in 1 


horſes, the ws eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, and 


Their man 
Wool and filk. Their kids and. ſheep are exquifite eating, and are ſaid 


to ſurpaſs, in flavour and taſte, \ thoſe of Europe; but their own butehers 
meat, beef particularly, is not fo fine. . i 


world. 1 


N 3 „ 2885 5 
Toro Arion, INHABITANTS, e e H E population of 


b by no means equal either to its extent or fertility, nor have the belt 


_ whom it is not practiſed, are incomparably more prolific than the 
Turks, notiyithitanding the rigid ſubjection in which they are kept by 


Vim emperor, however, has more ſubjefts than any two European | 
a to the inhabitants, they are. generally well . 


commonly handſome, hut they generally look old at 5 Ia their de- 
meanour, the Turks are rather hypochondriac, grave, ſeda 


— — EE hd”. add I · r. > Te RAPE p 


in matters of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious, and moroſe. Though 
the generality ſeem hardly car of much benevolence, or even huma- 


L 8 2 
. r ²˙—v! •ꝶm!m TT — — eneye— ny — A — — 


nothing. Their aſparagus is often as large as à man's leg, and 
their grapes far-exceed thoſe of other countries in largeneſs. In ſhort, 
nature has bro@ght all her productions here to the higheſt perfectioorn-.1 
AniMAL PRODUCTIONS BY g . The ſame may be ſaid of their animals. 
SEA AN LAND. * be breed of the Turkiſh and N 
have conſide improved that of the Engliſh: We know of no quadru- 
that are peculiar to theſe. countries, but they contain all that are ne- 
for the uſe of mankind. Camels are here in much requeſt, from 
their ſtrength, cheir agility, and, above all, their moderation in eating 
and drinking, which is greater than that of any other known animal. 
8 by the name of camlers, was originally made 
by a mixture of camels hair and fille, though it is now often made with 


well known by their tallneſs, ſwiftneſs in running, and ſtupidity. The - 
Roman epicures prized no fiſh except lampreys, mullets and on. but 
thoſe that were found in Aa, © EO OT, 
Mzrats AnD MINERALS.) This country contains all the metals that 
are to be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces. of Europe; and 
its medicinal ſprings and baths exceed thoſe of any in the known 
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- 4... CUSTOMS, AND DIVFRSIONS.- this great country 
eographers been able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty of its 
Bates. It certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian æra, or 
even under the Roman emperors ; owing to various cauſes, and above all, 
to the tyranny under which the narives live, and their polygamy, which 
1s undoubtedly an wy to population, as may be evinced from many 
reaſons, and particularly becauſe the Greeks and "Armenians, among 


the, latter. The plague is another cauſe of depopulation, The Tar: 


rinces. * 
when young, their complexzong are fair, -and their, faces handſome ; their 
hair and eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when young, are 


| te, and paſ- 
five ;. but when agitated by. aſſion, furious, raging, ungovernable; big 
wie Gian kee kate, and vin woe 


7 


nity with regard to Jews, Chriſtians, or any who differ from them in 
xehgrqus matters, vet they are far from being devoid. of focial — 
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for thoſe of their own religion. But intereſt is their ſupreme good, and _ 
when that comes in competition, all ties of religion,” conſanguinuy, ar 
| friendſhip, are with the generality ſpeedily difſolved. The morals of the 
Aſiatic- Tarks' are far pref&able to thoſe of the European, They are 
boſpitable to- ſtrangers ; and the vices of avarice and inhumanity reign 
chiefty among their great men. They are likewiſe ſaid to be charitable to 
one another, and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and public _ 
ſpirit is moſt conſpicuous in their building caravanſeras, or places df 
entertainment, on roads that are deſtitute of accommodations, for the re 
freſhment of poor pilgrims or travellers, With thelſame laudable view 
they ſearch out the beſt ſprings, aud dig wells, which in thoſe countries 
are a luxury to weary travellers.” The Turks ſit croſs legged upon mats, 
not only at their meals but in company. Their ideas, except what:they | 
acquire from opium, are ſimple and conſined, ſeldom reaching without 7 
8 the walls of their own bouſes'; where they fit converſing with their women, 
| drinking coffee, ſmoking tobacco, or chewing opium. Dhey base itte 
} . curiofity to be informed of the ſtate of their -n, ox any other-country. 
ik a ier, baſhaw, or other officer, is turned out, or ſtrangled, they lay 
no more on the occafion, than that there will be à new viſier-or governot, 
* ſeldom enquiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former miniſtet.— 
1 They are perfect ſtrangers to wit and agretable converſation. They 
have few printed books, and ſeldom read any ather than the Koran, ant 
i, the comments upon it; Nothing is negociated in Turkey without pre- 
ES fents ; and here juſtice may commonly be bought and ſold. 
n 


» 
N 


The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the fürenoon, and they ſup it 
five in the winter, and fix in the ſummer, and this is their prineipal meal. 
Among the great people, their diſhes are ſerred up one by one; but they 
have neither knife nor fork, and they are not permitted by their religion 
to uſe gold or ſilver ſpoons, © Their victuals are always high - ſeaſoned. 


of Rice is the com mon food of the lower ſort, and ſormetimes it is boiled ui 
y wirn gravy; but their chief diſh is pilau, which is mutton and oni 
t bailed to rags, and the rice being boiled: quite dry, the ſoup is high+fea= 
ts ſoned, and poured upon it. Tbey drink water, ſherbet, and coffees 
or and the only debauch they know is in opium, which gives them ſenſations | 
1 | reſembling thoſe of intoxication. Gueſts of high fank ſometimes have 
ch their beards perfumed by a female ſla ve of the family. They are tempe- 
ny rute and ſober from a principle of their religion, which forbids them the N 
ng uſe of wine; though in private many of themindulge themſelves in the _ 
he uſe of ſtrong Hquers, - Their common fatutation is by att inclination 
by the head, and laying their right hand on their breaſt. They ſleep in 
ur: linen waiſtooats and e upon mattreſſes, and cover themiglves Wm 
an a quilt, | Few*6r none of the conſiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire 
= have any notion of walking or riding either for health or diverſion, +» The. - 
n: moſt religious among them find, bowever, | ſufficient exerciſe when they _ 
eir conform themſel ves to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites preſcrib- 

de- Their active diverfions conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it with 

Fal- darts, at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond f 
big hunting, and take the field with numerous equipages, which are jamad  - 
on? by their ioferiors ;- but this is often done for political purpoſes, that they 

ugh may know the ſtrength of their dependents. Within doors, the-cheſs or. 
ma- draught- board are their uſual amuſements; and if they play at chanes 
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: Dias. Tbe men ſhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown, 
and wear their beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, and 


never put it off but when they ſleep. Their ſhirts are without collar or 


wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with a 
ſaſh, and ever the veſt they wear a looſe gown ſomewhat ſhorter. Their 
breeches, or drawers, are of a · piece with their ſtockings; and inſtead of 
"ſhoes OO flippers, which they put off when they enter a temple or 

houſe. They ſufter no Chriſtians, or other people, to wear white tur- 


bans. The dreſs of the women differs little from that of the men, only 
| "they wear ſtiffencd caps upon their heads with - horns ſomething like a 
mitre, and wear their hair down. When they appear abroad, they are fo 


muffled up as not to be known by their. neareſt relation. Such of the 


women as ape virtuous make no uſe of paint to heighten their beauty, or to 
"IC —_—_ their complexion ; but they often tinge their hands and feet 
am 


henna, which gives them a deep yellow, The men make uſe of the 


fame expedient to colour their beards. 


_—_- *Manz1aces.] Marriages in this country ans chiefly negociated by the : 


ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays down a 


Fum of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper magiſtrate, 


n 1 z and the , is generally employed in 
Furniſhing the houſe | 


the young couple. They are not allowed by 
their law more than four wives, but they may have as many concubines 


a8 they can maintain. Accordingly, beſides their wives, the wealthy 
Turks keep a kind of ſeraglio of women; but all theſe indulgences are 
Iometimes inſufficient to gratify their unnatural deſires. | | 


— FoxrzaArs.} The burials of the Turks are decent. The corpſe is 
attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran; and after 


being depoſited in a moſque: (for ſo they eall their temples), they are 


buried in a field by the iman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral ſermon 
at the time of the interment. | The male relations expreſs their ſorrow 


by alms and phe ; the women, by decking the tomb on certain days 

with flowers 

A2 particular head | 
"'2- ReLicion.] | The eſtabliſhed: religion is that of the Mahometan, ſo 
© called from Mahomet, the author of it; ſome account of whom the 
- reader will find in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the nafive country of 
that impoſtor. The Turks jos 
axe ſplit into as many ſectaries as their neighbours the Chriſtians. There 


4 xg leaves; and in mourning for a huſband they wear 
reſs, and leave off all finery for twelve months. 


s to be of the ſect of Omar; but theſe 


5s no ordination among their clergy ;-. any perſon may be a prieſt that 


pleaſes ta take the habit, and perform the functions of his order, and may 
lay down his office when he pleaſes. Their chief prieſt, or mufti, ſeems 
. dw arte,” Go ooo oi ui iii oe” 

_— ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS 6 The Turkiſh government having 


OF CHRISTIANS.  { formed theſe into part of its finan- 


1 vo”; they are tolerated where they are moſt profitable z but the hardſhips 
- Impoſed upon the Greek church are ſuch, as muſt always diſpoſe that 


people to favour any revolution of government, Conſtantinople, Jeruſa- 
3 Alexandria; and Antioch, are patriarchates; and their heads are 


iudulged, according as they pay for their privilege, with a Tivil as well as 
ni eceleſiaſtical authority over their votaries. The ſame may be ſaid of 

be Neſtorian and Armenian patriar l 

for the privilege, has its archbiſhop or - biſhop. All male Chriſtians 


chsz and every great city that can pay 
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pay alſo a capitation tax from ſeventeen years old to ſixty, according to 
their ſtations. = a | . „„ 
LancUacs.] The radical languages of this empire are the Scla- 
vonian, which ſeems to have been the mother-tongue of the aàncienn 
Turks; the Greek modernized, but ſtill bearing a relation to the old 
language; the Arabic and the Syriac, a dialect of which is ſtill ſpoken 
A ſpecimen of the modern Greek follows in their Paternoſter. 
Pater hemai, opios iſo ees tos onranous : hagio fthito to onoma ſou + na erti 
be bafilid ſou : to thelema ſou na geneten itzon en te ges os is ton ouranon: to 
' ptſomi hemas doze hemas ſemoren : ka fi choraſe hemos ta crimata hemon itzone, 
| ke hemas fichoraſomen ekinous opou : mas aditounke men ternes hemats is to 
piraſino, alla ſoſon hemas aps to kaxo. Armen 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Turks, till of late profeſſed 3 
ſovereign contempt for our learning, Greece, which was the native 
country of genius, arts, and ſciences,' produces at preſent,” beſides Turks, 
numerous bands of Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, and monks, who in general 
are as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, and are divided into various 
abſurd ſects of what they call Chriſtianity. The education of the Turks 
feldom extends farther than reading the Torkiſh language and the 
Koran, and writing a common letter, Some of them underſtand aftro- 
nomy, ſo far as to calculate the time of an eclipſe ; but the number 
— theſe being very ſmall, they are looked upon as extraordinary pers 
by Auriapirizs AND CURIOS1TIES, 1 Theſe are fo various; that the 
_ * NATURAL AND ARTYFICIAL, F have furniſhed . 
7585 voluminous publications, and others are appearing every day. Theſe 
e 18 countries contained all that was rich and magnificent in architecture and 
fler ſculpture ; and neither the barbarity of the Turks, nor the depredations 
they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſned their 
number, They are more or leſs perfect, according to the air, foil; or 
climate, in which they ſtand, and all of them bear deplorable marks of 
negle&. Many of the fineſt temples are converted into Turkiſh moſqus, 
or Greek churches, and are more disfigured/than thoſe which remain in 
ruins. Amidſt ſuch a plenitude of curiofities, all that can be done here 
„. is to eaetd ſome os the mod friking 3: and! ſhall begin with Babes ind 
of Palmyra, which form the pride of all antiquity. © rr ny 


| Balbec' is fituated on a rifing, plain, between Tripoli in Syria and Da- 
maſcus, at the foot of Mount Libanus, and is the Heliopolis of Olo 
Syria, Its remains of antiquity diſplay, according to the beſt judges,” the 
boldeſt plan that ever was attempted in architecture. The portico: of Ee 


22 "ts 9 15 


5 S- XD 


temple of Heliopolis is incxprefſibly. ſuperb, though disfigured by two 
Tarkiſh towers. The hexagonal” court behind it is now known onlytb y 
the magnificence of its ruins. The walls were adorned with' Oorinthian 
pilaſters and ſtatues, and it opens inte a quadrangular evurt of the fame *-. 
taſte and'' grandeur. The great temple to which this Acads' 18 now %o 
ruined, that it is known only by an entablature, ſupported by nine loft 
columns, each conſiſting of three pieces joined together, by ibn pins, Mö 
without cement. Some of thoſe pins are à foot long, and ot in 
diameter; and the ſordid Turks are daily at work to'deftroy*the'Eolumng, © - 
for the ſake of the iron,” A ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding with pedeſtal” 
of eight columns in front, and fifteen in flank,” and every where richly. 
ornamented with figures in alto relief, expreffing che heads of gods, 
heroes, and emperors, and part of the ave ant uber 18 de ge 
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of this temple is another, of a ciręulat form, of the Corinthian and 
Tonic order, but disfigured with Turkith moſques and houſes. The other 
parts of this ancient, city are proportionably beautiful and ſtupendous, 
Various have been the conjectures, prays age the founders of. theſe 
8. e buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon, 
e make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Perhaps 
they are of different æras ; and though that prince and his ſucceſſors 
may have rebuilt ſome part of them i the boldneſs of iheir architecture, 
the bea their ornaments, and the ſtupendous execution of the 
whole, ſeem to fix thejr foundation to a period before the Chriſtian ra, 
but without mounting to the ancient times af. the Jeus or the Phœni- 
_  cians, who probably knew little of the Greek {yle in building and orna- 
menting. Balbec is at preſent a little eity, encompaſſed: with a wall, — 
The i inhabitants, who. are about 5009 in number; chiefly Greeks, live 
I ar near the. circular temple, in--houſes-built out of the ancient ruigs.— 
A free · ſtone quarry, in he neighkbourbood, furniſhed: the iones for the 
ody of 7 temple; and one of tlie ſtones, not quite detached. from the 
ottom of the quarry. is 70 feet long, 44 Mead, and 14 feet five inches 
4 p. and reduced to our meaſure 181135 tong. A coarſe white marble 
- quarry q at a greater diſtance, furniſhed the ornamental parts, 
©, or, as ff Page called by the ancient, Tadmor in the — 5 
is lituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræa, about 33 deg. N. lat and 200 
miles to the fomh-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through a narrow 
Plain, wt pat it were. wick the remajye of antiquity ; and, opening all 
2 the eye is preſented. with the moſt ſtriking abjects t 
_— and i in the World. The temple of the dun lies in ruins; but\ths;acceſs 
i 10 it through. a vaſt e of beautiful Corinthian calumns of whi 
: e, the r and beauty of which. n 
Plates of Aty which. have, been drawn, and publiſhed by Mr; Wohd, 
- with. his friends, paid it a-viſit; ſome, years-ago, purpoſely to 
ſome remembraues of ſueh a curiaſuy. As. thoſe drawings, or copied from 
t are nam common, we e refer the reader to them, eſ ly 
as he can form no very adeq uate ideas of the-.xuirjs from a printed r 
"_ Superb arches, — columns, a colonade extending 4000 — 
length, terminated by! a npble mauſoleum, temples, fine porticos, 
| les, 1 and entablatures, all of them in the. higheſt 
po and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on; all hand:, 
0 diſperſed and disjointed, has. it ig im poſſible from them to form an 
z of the whole w AA Theſe ſtriling ruins are contraſted by the 
rable-huts of. the Arabs, who rofice;f in or near them. 
Nothing but ocular proof could e man, that io ſuperb a 
v. formerly 29; miles in circu Id exiſt in the midſt of 
: at new re früh of. ſands. Nothing however is 
more certain, than that Palmyra F che -<apital; of a great king- 
dem a hat is;was the: pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, 
2 werebants dealt with the, Romans, and the weſtern nations, 
merchandiſes end lururies of Iadia and- Arabia. Its preſent. 
tuation, there lore, can be accounted for only by natural cauſes, 
| have . moſt fertile! tracts into barren deſerts. The 
ies think that — as well as Balbec, owes its ori * 
* 4 and i in this chey receive ſome countetiance: from ered hiſtory. 1 
g = hiſtory; it is not, mentioned before the time of Mare pil leg 
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the time of Gallienus ; Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was highly 
al careſſed by that emperor, and even, declared Auguſtus, His widow Ze» 
er | pobia reigned in great glory for ſome time, and Longinus, 'the celebrated 
craic, Was her ſecretary. Not being able to brook the Roman tyranny 
0 the declared war againſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſoner, 
mn ded her in triumph to Rome, and butchered her principal nabtlity, and 
- among others. the, excellent Lopginus,. He afterwards. deſtroyed her city, 
and maſſucred its inhabitants, but expended large ſumg out of Zenobias- 
0 treaſures in repairing the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic ruins of which 
Ss have been mentioned. This, it muſt be acknowledged, is but a very 
lame account. of that celebrated city; nor do any of the Palmyrene in- 
ſcriptions reach above the. Chriſtian æra, though there can be no doubt 
that the city atſelf is of much higher antiquity. The emperor Juſtinian 
made ſome efforts to reſtore. it to its ancient ſplendor, but without effect, 
for it dwindled by degrees to its preſent wretched ſtate. It has ben ob- 
ſerved very juſtly, that its architecture, and the proportioũs of its columus, 
are by no means equal in purity to thole of Balb e. | : 
Nothing can be more futile, than the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by the 
Greek and Armenian priefts in and near Jeruſalem, *whieb is well known 
to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and rebuilt a-new, that no 
ſcene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings can be aſcertained; and yet 
thoſe . eecleſiaſtics ſubſiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to guide tra - 
vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New. Teſtament, - They 
are, it is true, under ſevere: contributions to the Turks, but the trade ſtill 
goes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The church of the Hoh 
Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be built by Helena, mother to Con- 
ſtantine the Great, is {till ſtanding, and of tolerable, goad architecture; 
but its different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made round it, are chiefly : 
calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. Other churches, built 
by the ſame lady, are found in Paleſtine ; but the country is ſo altered 
in its appearance and qualities,” that it is one of the moſt deſpicable of 
any in Alia, and it is in vain for a modern traveller to attempt to trace in it 
any 8 0 of the kingdom of  Dgvid: and Solomon. But let a fertile 
country be under the, frowns of heaven, and abandoned to tyranny and 
wild Arabs, it will in time become a deſert. Thus oppreſſion ſoon thinned 
the delicious plains of Italy, and the noted countries of Greece and Af 
the Leſs, once the glory of the world, are now nearly deſtitute of learn- 
e,, bad 105 Do ae. 
Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of the 
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Mahometans. Their buildings are mean, when compared to European ' _ 
houſes or churches 3 and even the temple of Mecea, in point of archi. 

i tecture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though ereqted on the ſpot where 
— the grear prophes is ſaid-to have.been born. The ſame may be fakd af the = 
ag is moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried; ſo that the vaſtſams . 
on ſpent yearly. by Mabometan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe places, are mae — 
b doubtedly converted to temporal uſes. I ſhall not amuſe the reader win 
_—_— any accounts of the ſpot which, is ſaid to have formed Paradiſe, and to 
5 have been ſituated between the rivers. Euphrates and Tigris, where there 
pr a mare ſome tracts Which undoubtedly deſerve that name. The different 
e rnins, ſome of them inexpreſſibly magnificent, that are to be found in 
0 Solo- t*.oſe. immenſe regions, cannot be appropriated wich any certainty to 
heen buried for theſe thouſang years, paſt, It is indeed caſy to pro» 
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nounce whether the ſtyle of their buildings be Greek, Romap, or Sara- 
cen; but all other information muſt come from their infcriptions- 5 
The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains many va- 
Juable antiquities. The ſame may be ſaid of Aleppo, and a number of 
other places celebrated in antiquity, and now known only by ee 
obſervations. The ſeat of Old Troy cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the 
_ ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its being oppoſite to the iſle of 
Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which the poets magnified into a 
wonderful river. A temple of marble built in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
at Milaſſo in Caria, and a few ſtructures of the ſame kind, in the neigh- 
bourbood, are among the antiquities that are ſtill entire. Three thea- 
tres of white marble, and a noble circus near Laodicea, now Latichea, 
have ſuffered very little from time or barbariſm; and ſome travellers 
think that they diſcern the ruins of the celebrated temple of Diana, near 
F e | | e 
- CuiEy cirizs, 2 Theſe are very numerous, and at the 
_ AND OTHER BUIJLDI>6s. I ſame time very inſignificant, becauſe they 
'have little or no trade, and are greatly decayed from their ancient gran- 
deur. Scanderoon ſtands upon the fite of Old Alexandria, but it is now 
almoſt depopulated. Sages remains of antiquity ane found in its neigh- 
bourh Aleppo, however, e a reſpectable rank ameng the 
cities of the Aſiatic Turkey. It is ſtill the capital of Syria, and is ſupe- 
"rior in its buildings and conveniencies to moſt of the Turkiſh cities. Its 
houſes, as uſual in the Eaſt, confiſt of a large court, with a dead wall 
to the ſtreet, an arcade or piazza running round it, paved with marble, 
and an elegant fountain of the ſame in the middle Aleppo and its 
[ſuburbs are ſeven miles in compaſs; ſtanding on eight ſmall hills, on the 
higheſt of which the citadel or caſtle is erected, but of no t ſtrength. 
An old wall and a broad ditch, now in many places ado rw gardens, 
-  Curround the city, which contains 235,000 inhabitants, of whom 30,000 are 
Chriſtians, and 5000 are Jews. It is furniſhed with moſt of the conve- 
niencies of life, excepting none water, within the walls, and even that is 
_ -Cupplied by an aqueduct, diſtant about four miles, ſaid to have been 
erected by the empreſs Helena. The ſtreets are narrow, but well paved 
with large ſquare ſtones, and are kept very clean. Their gardens are 
- pleaſant, being laid out in ee olive, fig, and piſtachio-trees z but 
the country round is rough and barren, - Foreign merchants are numerous 
here, and tranſact their bufineſs in caravanſeras, or, large ſquare build- 
junge, containing their warehouſes, lodging-rooms, and compting- houſes. 
This eity abounds in neat, and ſome of them magnificent moſques, 
public bagnios, which are very refreſhing, and bazars, or market-places, 
which are formed into long, narrow, arched or covered ſtreets, with 
-little ſhops, as in other parts of the Eaſt, Their coffee is excellent, and 
-confidere& by the Turks as a high luxury; and their ſweetmeats and 
fruits are delicious. European merchants live here in greater ſplendor 
andi ſafety than in any other city of the Turkiſh empire, which is owing 
to particular capitulations with the Porte, Coaches or carriages are not 
uůſed here, but perſons: of quality ride on horſeback with a number of 
ſerrants before them, according to their rank. The Engliſh French, 
and Dutch, have conſuls, who are much reſpected, and appear abroad, 
the Engliſh eſpecially, with marks of diſtinct ion. 
Type heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to 
deep in the open air, here, over all Arabia, and many other parts of the 
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ra- | Faſt, for which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. This practice 
E accounts for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had with aſtronomy, 


Va- and the motions of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome parts of the 
r of holy ſcripture. As the Turks are very uniform in their way of living, 
8 this account of Aleppo may give the reader an idea of the other Turkiſh- 
e of | Bagdad, built upon the Tigris, not far it is ſuppoſed. from the ſite 
to a of ancient Babylon, is the capital of the ancient Chaldea, and was the 
far, metropolis of the caliphate, under the Saracens, in the twelfth century. 
igh- This city retains but tew marks of its ancient grandeur.” It is in the form 
nea- of an irregular ſquare, and rudely fortified, but the conveniency of its 
hea, - fituation renders it one of the ſeats of the Turkiſh government, and it 
llers has ſtill a conſiderable trade, —_ annually viſited by the Smyrna, 
near Aleppo, and weſtern caravans. The houſes of Bagdad are generally 


large, built of brick and cement, and arched over to admit the freer cir- 


the _ eulation of the air: many of their windows are made of elegant Venetian 
they _ glaſs, and the ceilings ornamented with chequered work, Moſt of the 
ran · | pri have alſo a court-yard before them, in the middle of which is 
now a ſmall plantation of orenge trees. The number of houſes is computed 
1gh- at 80,000, each of which pay an annual tribute to the Baſhaw, which 

the is calculated to produce 300,000. ſterling. Their bazars, in which their 
upe- _ tradeſmen have their ſhops, are tolerably handſome, large, and extenſive, 
Its filled with ſhops of all kinds of merchandiſe, to the number of 12, 
wall | Theſe were erected by the Perfians, when they were in poſſeſſion of the 
rble, place, as were alſo their bagnios, and almoſt every thing here worthy the 
d its notice of a traveller. In this city are five moſques, two of which are 

2 the well built, and have handſome domes, covered with varniſhed-tites of 'ſe- 
agth. veral colours. Two chapels are permitted for thoſe of the Romiſh and 
dens, Greek perſuaſions. On the north-weſt corner of the city ſtands the caſtle, 

0 are which is of white ſtone, and commands the river, conſiſting of curtains, 
InVe- and baſtions,” on which ſome large cannon are mounted, with two mortars 

hat is in each baſlion, but in the year 1779 they were ſo honey combed 
been and bad, as to be ſuppoſed not to ſupport one firing. Below the caſtle, 
aved dy the water-ſide, is the palace of the Turkiſh governor; and there are 
s are Afeveral ſummer - houſes on the river, which make a fine appearance. The 
but . Arabians, who inhabited this city under the caliphs, were remarkable 
erous for the purity and elegance of their dia led. 
zuild- Ancient Afſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, though part of it 
ouſes. 1s ſubject to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan, the ancient Nineren 
ſques, being now a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is ſaid to be for the moſt part 
laces, _ cut out of 'a mountain, and is the reſidence of a viceroy, or) beglerbeg. 
with Orfa, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the fine province of Meſopotamia. 

„ and It is now a mean place, and chiefly ſupported by a manufacture of Turkey _ 
g and leather. Mouſul is. alſo in the ſame province, a large place fituared 
lendor on the weſt ſhore of the Tigris, oppoſite where Nineveh formerly ſtood. 
owing Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, now no longer ſubject to the Turks, is chiefly 
re not pages by Chriſtians, a brave, warhke race of men. Their capital, 
er of 'Teflis, is a handſome city, and makes a fine appearance, its inhabitants 
rench, being about 30,000, It is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, by the fide 


broad, of the river Kur, and is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, except on the fide of 

Eh: the river. It has a large fortreſs on the declivity of che mountain, 
nts to which is a place of refuge for criminals and debtors, and the garriſon. 
of the conliſts of native Perfians. There are fourteen churches in Teflis fin 
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which belong to the Georgians, and the reſt to the: Armenians : the 
Mahometans who are here, have no moſques. In the neighbourhood 
af the city are many pleaſant houſes, and fine gardens. The Georgians 
in general are by ſome travellers ſaid to be the handiomeſt people in the 
world; and ſome think that they early received the practice of inocula- 
tion for the ſmallpox. They make no ſcruple of Elling and drinking 
wines in their capital, and other towns; and their valoùr has procured 
them many diſtinguiſhing liberties and privileges. Lately they have 
formed an alliance with Ruſſia and claimed its protection 
The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ſtill retain part of 
their former trade. Damaſcn is called Sham, and the approach to it by 
the river is inexpre ſſibly beautiful. It contains a fine ue, which 
was formerly a Chtiſtian church. It {till is famous for its ſteel works, 
fuch as ſword blades, Knives, and the like; the excellent temper of which 
is ſaĩd to be owing to u quality in the water. The inhabitants manufac- 
ture alſo thoſe beautiful filks, called Damaſks, from their city, and carry 
on à conſiderable traffic in raw and worked filk, roſewater, extracted 
from the famous damaſk roſes, fruits and wine. The neighbourhood 
of this city is ſtill beautiful, eſpecially to the Turks, who delight in ver- 
dure and gardens. Sidon, now Said, which likewiſe lieg within the 
ancient Phcenicia,, has ſtill ſome trade, and a tolerable harbbur. Tyre, 
now called Sur, about 20 miles diſtant from Sidon, fo famous formerly 
ſar its rich dye, is now inhabited by ſcarcely any but a few miſerable 
fiſhermen, who live in the ruins of its ancient grandeur. There are 
ſtrong walls on the land fide of ſtone, eighteen feet high, and ſeven broad. 
The circumference of the place is not more than a mile and half, and 
_ Chriſtians and Mahometans make up the number of about 500; Some 
- of the ruins of ancient Tyre are ſtill viſible © 
Natolia, or Aſia Minor; comprehending the ancient provinces of Lydia, 
Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, - Cappadocia, - and Pontus, or 
Amaſia ; all of them territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman hiſ- 
tory, are now, through the Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, either forſa. 
Ten, or a theatre of ruins. The fites of ancient cities are ſtill diſcernible ; 
+ and fo luxurious is nature in thoſe eountnies,' that in many places ſhe 
triumphs over her forlorn condition. The ſelfiſh Turks cultivate no more 
land than maintains themſelves; and their gardens and ſummer-houſes * 
fill up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities. The moſt judicious tra - 
vellers, upon an attentive ſurvey of thoſe countries, fully vindicate all 
that has been faid by ſaered and profane writers of their beauty, ſtrength, 
| N aud population. Even Paleſtine and Judæa, the moſt deſpicable 
at preſent of all thoſe countries, lie buried within the luxuries of their 
own ſoil.” The Turks ſeem particularly fond of eee it in the 
moſt ee. eee e, have — * fal _ concerning 
| &, which being artfully propagated by ſome among ourſelves, have im- 
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_ "© The late reverend”Dr. Shaw, profeſſor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have 
mawined that country with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and was qualified by 
* - - the foundeſt philoſopby-to-nitke the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that were che Holy 
Land as wellicultivated as in former times, it would be more fertile than the very 
det parts of Syria and Fhœnicis, hecauſe the Toil is generally much richer, Wor ET 
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Whether thoſe countries of Aſia could.eyer be reſtored to their angie. 


# 


| grandeur, trade, and population, may be a queſtion with ſome; but 
apprehend that it would now be impoſſible (let the Turkiſh; U e 


* 


be over ſo beneficent) to divert commerce (without which all attempts 
0 that kind muſt be feeble) from its European channels. There can, 
however, be no queſtion, that a governmept leſs brutal and bigated than 
that of the Turks, might make the natives a powerful as well as a happy 
people within themſelves, The . misfortune is, that the Greeks, Arme 
pians, and other ſects of Chriſtians there, partake but too much of the 
Turkiſh ſtupidit . Though they are not ſuffered to wear white turbans, 
or to ride on horſeback, and are ſubjected to à chouſand indignities aud 
miſeries, and are even, in many places, far more numerous than their 
oppreſſors, yet ſo abject is their ſpirit, that they make no efforts for 
their own deliverance, and they are contented. under all their mortificati- 
ons. If they are leſs indolent than their oppreſſors, it is becauſe they 
muſt otherwiſe ſtarve; and they dare not enjoy even the property they 
acquire, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered to their tyrants, who would -confider 
it as their Om. | 10 


+ CoMMERCE,AND MANUFACTURES:], Theſe objects are little attended 
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1e ta in the Turkiſh. dominions. The nature of their government de- 

7 ſtroys that happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, and 
7 commerce; and ſuch is the debaſement pf the human mind when borne 


down by tyranny and oppreſſion, ihat all the. great advantages of com- 
re merce, which nature has as it were thrown under the feet of the inhabitants 
d. by their ſituation, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, 
1d Sidon, Alexandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the com- 
ae merce of the ancient world, are overlooked. I hey command the navi- 


| gation of the Red Sea, which opens a communication to the ſouthern 
A, _ occany and preſents them with all the. riches of the Indies. Whoever 
or looks on a map of Turkey, muſt admire the ſituation of their capital upon 
iſ. a narrow ſtrait that ſeparates Europe from Aſia, aud communicates on the 
a. __ ſouth with the Madiagrmces fefe thereby opening a paſſage to all the 
e3 European nations as well as the coaſt of Africa. The fame rait, com- 
he municating northwards with the Black Sea, opens a paſſage, by means of 
Ire the Danube and other great rivers, into the interior : parts of Germany, 
e . te bat 
A 5 In this extenſive empire, where all the commodities. neceſſary for the 
all largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks content 
th, themſelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and foap, The 
ble moſt valuable of their commodities, ſuch us ſilk, a variety of drugs, and 
eir _ dying ſtuffs, they generally export without giving them much additena! 
he value from their own labour. The internal commerce of the empire is 
ing extremely ſmall, and managed entirely by Jews and Amenians. In their 
mas | „ „ c OTE» Eos en Fe re 8 2 
8 5 ching ennfidered, yields larger crops. - Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of which 
£ me authors.complain, does not proceed ſro n the natural -unfruitfuineſs of the coun- 
— | ba: but from the want uf inhabitants, tFe indolence which prevails among the few 
5 . ' who poſſeſs it, and the perpetual diſcords and depredations of the petty princes _ 
ave who hare this fine country. Indeed the inhabitants can have but little inclination to 
| by cCeultivate the earth, - In Paleſtine, ſays Mr. Wood, we have often ſeen the huſband- 
loly man ſowing, accompanied dy au A friend, to prevent his heng. robbed of the 
ery ſced.” And, after all, whoever ſows, is uncertain whether he ſhall ever reap the f 
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craffic with Europe, the Turks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh, 


French, Dutch, and other Europeans, reſort hither with their commo- 
dities, and bring back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms, They ſcl- 
dom attempt any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed of only a few coaſting 
veſſels in the Afiatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of 
Europe. The inattention of the Turks to objects of commerce is perhaps 
the beft ſecurity to their government. The balance of power eſtabliſhed 
among the princes of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, ſecure 
to the infidels the poſſeſſion of countries, which in the hands of the Ruſ- 
Gans, or any active ſtats, might endanger the commerce of their neigh- 
dours, eſpecially their trade with India. e ee 
Cos riru rio AND GOVERNMENT,] The Turkiſh government is 
commonly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural in 
= arbitrary power. But from the late accounts of fir James Porter, who 
FR reſided at the Porte in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic majeſty, 
it appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are confiderably 
- moderated by the power of religion. For though in this empire there is 
| m0 hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may be ren- 
. . dered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed to the church, which is done 
at an inconſiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriſtians may in this 
mauner ſecure the enjoyment of their lands to the lateſt poſterity ; and ſo 
facred and inviolable has this law been held, that'there 1s no inſtance of 
an attempt en the fide of the prince to'treſpaſs or reverſe it. Neither does 
the obſervance of this inſtitution altogether depend on the ſuperſtition of 
the ſultan ; he knows that any attempt to violate it would ſhake the foun- 
dations of his throne, which is ſolely ſupported by the laws of religion. 
Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, he becomes an ipfidel, and ceaſes to be the 
lawful ſovereign. The ſame obſervation extends to all the rules laid down 
in the Koran, which was deſigned by Mahomet both as a political code 
and as a religious ſyſtem. The laws there enacted, having all the force of 
religious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; and by them the 
Civil rights of the Mahometans are regulated. Even the comments on this 
dook, which explain the law where it is obſcure, or extend and complete 
wbat Mahomet had left imperfect, are conceived to be of equal validity 
with the firſt inſtitutions of the prophet ; and no member of the ſociety, 


however powerful, can tran; them without cenſure, or violate them 
J% / on nn Hh 5 OA ĩ WET PO EL | 
The Afatic 'Purks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who hold 
their poſſeſſions by a kind of -mititary tenure, on condition of their ſerv- 
ing in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, while 
they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, who ſel- 
dom calls for the head or the eſlate of a ſubject, who is not an immediate 
ſervant of the court. The moſt unhappy ſubjects of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, are thoſe who approach the higheſt dignitics of ſtate, and whoſe 
fortunes are conſtantly expoſed to ſudden alterations, and depend on the 
breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great officers in Turkey, 
of whom the vizir, or prime miniſter ; the chiaya, ſecond in power to 
the vizir ; the reis effendi, or ſecretary of ſtate, and the aga of the jani- 
.  - zaries, are the moſt conſiderable,” Theſe, as well as the mufti, or high 
prieſt, the baſhaws, or "governors of provinces, the civil - judges, and 
many others, are commonly raiſed, by their application and affiduity, 
from the meaneſt ſtations in life, and are often the children of Tartar, or 
Cbriſtian flaves taken in war. Tutored in the fchoat of adxerſity, and 
C 55 armving 
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arriving at pre-eminence through a thouſand difficulties and dangers, theſe 
men are generally as diſtinguiſhed for abilities, as deficient in virtue. They 
poſſeſs all the diſſimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which often accom- 
panies ambition in an bumble rank, and they have a farther reaſon ſor 
plundering the people, becauſe they are uncertain how long they may 
| Poſſeſs: the dignities to which they are arrived, The adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, therefore, is extremely corrupt over the whole empire; but this 
ds from the manners of the judges, and not from the laws of the 
Kingdom, which are founded upon very equitable principle. 
ReEvenuss] The riches drawn from the various provinees of this 
empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and a-va+ 
riety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſubjects, not 
of the Mahometan religion. The rich pay a capitation tax of 30 ſhil. 
lings, a year; tradeſmen 15 ſhillings, and common labourers 6 ſhillings 
and ten-pence half-penny. Another branch of the revenue ariſes from the 
annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations borderin 4 655 Tur. 
key, but governed by their own princes and laws. All theſe, however, 
- are trifling, when compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from the gover- 


| 

pes. nors of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under the name of pre nts. 

; Theſe harpies, to indemnify themſelves, as we have already obſerved, exer- 

: ciſe every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till, becoming 

7 wealthy from the vitals of the countries and people they are ſent to govern, 
their riches frequently give riſe to a pretended ee of diſloyalty or 

7 miſconduct, ind the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. 

b The devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, or 

a the names of his accuſers ; but, without giving him the leaſt opportunitx 
7 of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, with an imperial 0 
1 take off his head, The unhappy baſſa receives it with the higheſt reſpect, 
. putting it on his head, and after he has read it, ago, % The will of God and 

7 | the emperor be done, or-ſome ſuch expreſſion, teſlifying his entire refigna- 
: tion to the will of his prince. Then he takes the filken cord, which the 

3 "officer has ready in bis boſom, and having tied it about his own neck, and 
ys Laid a ſhort prayer, the officer's ſervants throw -him- on the floor, and, 
= drawing the cord ſtrait, ſoon diſpatch him; after which his head js cut 

. off, and carried to the court. e ee, et OE" 
" Fonczs.] The militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two ſorts: the firſt 
have certain lands appointed for the mainrainance, and the ether is paid 

d out of the treaſury. Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
<7 268, ooo ttoopers, eſſective men. Beſides theſe, there are alſo certain 
e auxiliary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the 
1. Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and till of late, the Georgians, who 
e are commanded by their reſpective princes. The Khan of the Crim Tar- 
a tars, before his country was ſubjected to Ruflia, was obliged to fur- 
* niſh 100,000 men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the grand · ſignior took the 

c field. In every war, beſides the above forces, there are great numbers 
7, of volunteers, who live at their own charge, in cxpeRation of ſucceeding . 
90 the officers. Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe themſelves an eſtate 
5 jf they ſurvive, but ate taught, that if 2 die in war againſt the Chriſ- 
* tiana, they ſhall go immediately to paradiſe. The forces which receive 
4 their pay from = treaſury, are called the ſpahis, or horſe-guards, and 
are in number about 12,000; and the janizaries, or ae, e who are 
I eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, and on them they prin» - 
d cipally depend in an engagement. Theſe amount ta about 25, on : 
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who are quartered in and near Conſtantinople. They frequently gr 
Ws have proceeded fo far + raj as to de ee 
They are educated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to the exereiſe of am 
from their infancy; and there are not leſs than 100,000 foot - ſoldiers, 
ſcattered, over every. province of the empire, he procure themſelves to 
be regiſtered in this body, to enjoy the privileges of janiariea, which are 
very great, being fubjott to no juriſdiction but that of their aga, or chief 
AzMs Au D TITLE8.] The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all 
the pomp of eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtyled by his ſubjects, tbe ſha- 
dow of God, 1a God. on earth, brother to the Syn and Moon, Diſpeſer of all 
earthly Crowns, Sc. The grand - ſignior's Arms are, vert, a creſcent ar- 
gent, greſted with a turban, charged with three black plumes of heron's 
quilis, with this motto, Donec totum imfleat orlem 5 
- » CounT AND $ERAGLIO-} Great care is taken in, the education of the 
youths. who are- deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; but they 
are ſeldom preferred till about.go years of age, and they riſe by their me- 
rit. They are generally the children of Chriſtian parents, either taken 
in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the viceroys and governors of diſtant 
be met with, and are always reviewed and —— of by the grand-lig- 


nior, before they are ſent to the colleges or ſeminaries, where they are 
educated for employments according to their genius or abilities. 
The ladies of the ſeraglio are a. collection of beautiful young women, 
chiefly ſent. as ts from the provinces and the Greek lands, moſt of 
them the chi of Chriſtian paronts. The brave prince Heraclius, 
hath for ſome years paſt aboliſhed the infamous tribute of children of both 
ſexes, which Georgia formerly paid every year to the Porte. The num» 
ber of women in the harem, depends on the taſte. of the reigning mo- 
narch, Sultan Selim had 2000. Achmet had but 300, and the preſent 
ſultan hath nearly 1600, On their admiſſion they are committed to the 
care of old ladies, taught to ſew. and embroider, - muſic, dancing, and 
ether - accompliſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt clothes and orna- 
mens. They all-fleep in ſeparate beds, and-between: every fifth there is 
a preceptreſs. Their chief governeſs is called Aaton Hiaja, or governeſe 
jy the noble young ladies. There is not ane ſervant among them, for 
- they are obliged to wait on one another by rotation; the laſt that is en- 
- tered ſerves her who preceded her, and herſelf. Theſe ladies are ſcarcely 
ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the grand-fignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black cunuchsconveys them to the 
boats, which are incloſed with lattices and linen Curtains ; and when they 
£9 by land they are put into cloſe chariots, and ſinals are made at certain 
Aiſtanees, to give notice that none approach the roads through which they 
march. Among the emperor's attendants are a number of mutes, who 
Act and converſe by ſigns with great quickneſs, and ſome dwaris who are 
exhibited for the diverſion of his majeſngg os 
Osei AND PROGRESS or THE. TURKS-] It has been. the fate of 
- the more ſouthern and fertile parts of Afia, at different periods, to be 
| conquered. by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaſt 
country, known: to the ancients by the name of Seythia, and 8 
mmoderns by that of Tartary. One tribe of theſe people, called Turks or 
Turcomans, which name ſigniſies warderers, extended its conqueſts un- 
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Caſpian to the ſtrits of the Dardanoles, Being long reſident in the cs. 
pacity of body-guzrds about the-courts-of the OL OY embrace 
the doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a long time as in denaries in the + 
armies of contending pripees. Fheir chief reſidence was in the neighs ß 
| bourhood of mount Caucaſus, from -whence they removed to Armenia 
Major, and after being employed as mefcenaries/ by the ſultans of Perſia, 
they ſeized that kingdom, about the year 1037, and ſpread their ravages 
over all the neighbouring countries. Bound by their religion ta mae | 
converts to Mahometaniſmy they never were without 4 pretence for ius 
vading and raveging the dominiaus of the Greek emperors,,/and were 
ſometimes commanded by very able generals. Upon the declenſien of the 
caliphate or empire of the Saracens, they made themſelves maſters of Pa- 
leſtine; and the viſiting the Holy City of * being then part of 
the Chriſtian exerciſes, in which they had been tolerated by the Saracens, 
the Turks laid the European pilgrims under ſueh heavy contributions, 
and exeroiſed ſuch horrible eruelties upun the Chriſtian inhabitants of tho 
22 as gave riſe to the famous Cruſades, which we have mentioned 
more fully in the Jnrroductions. - + ! inp 8 
It unfortunately happened, that the Greek emperors r eee 
mare jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than the Turks; and 
though, after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was erect- 
ed at Jeruſalem under Godfrey of Boulogne; neither he nor his ſucceſſors 
were poſſeſſed of any real power for maintaining it. The Turks, about 
the yeãr 1299, had extended their domin ions on every fide, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves, u Othman, of ſome of the ſineſt provinces in- Aſia, of 
Nice, and Pruſa jn-Bithynia, - which Othman made bis capital; and, 
it were, firſt embodied them into a nation ; thence they took the name of 
hmans from that leader; the appellation af Turks, as it ſigniſies in the 
_ original, wanderers, or baniſhed mem being conſidered by them as a term 
af reproach. Othman, is to be ſtyled the founder of the Turliſh empires 
and was ſucceeded by a ract of the meſt warlike princes that ate mentioned 
in hiſtory. About the year 1357, they paſſed the Holleſpont; and gos 
_ ſooting in Europe, "and Amurath ſettled the ſeat of big empire at Adri 
mnmnople, which he took in the year 1360 under him the order of Janiaa- 
ries was eſtabliſhed. | Such were thein-conqueſts,-that Bajazet I. aſter con- 
= Bulgaria, and defeating the Greek emperor Sigiſmund, laid fiegs — 
to Conſtantinople, in hopes of ſubjecting all the Greek empire, Hie 
greatneſs and inſolence p̃rovoked Tamerbane, a Tartarian prince, Who was 
jiuſt then returned from his: eaſtern eonqueſts, to declare war againſt him. 
A deciſive battle was fought. between thoſe rival conquerors, in Natalia, 
in the plain whete Pompey defeated! Mithridates, when Bajazet s amy 
cage, where he ended his liſe. We eee = i 1 
| The ſucoeſſors of Tamerlane; by declaring war againſt one another, leſs Þ} 
the Turks more powerful than ever; and though their career was checked © © | 
by the valour of the Venetians, Hungarians; and the -famous\Seanderbeg, | 
a2 prince of Epirus, they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek 1 
\ emperors ; and, after a long ſiege, Mahomet II. tock Ob ſtantinople in 
1453. Thus, after an exiſtence of ten centuries, from ita firſt commence. 
ment under Conſtantine the Great, ended the Greek empire; an event 
which had been long foreſeen, and was bing to many dau; dhe chieß 
was the total degenetacy of the Greck emperors themſelves, weir courts” 
aud families; and the diſlike their ſubjecta had to the popes, ani the weſterm 


church, 
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church, one of their patriarchs declaring publicly to a Romiſh legatez 
«© that he would rather ſee a turban than the pope's tiara upon the great 
altar of Conſtantinople.” But as the Turks, when they extended their 
conqueſts, did not exterminate, but reduced the nations to ſubjection, the 
remains of the ancient Greeks ſtill exiſt, as we have already obſerved, par- 
— ticularly in Conſtantinople, and the OE iſlands, where, though 
under” grievous opprethons, they profeſs Chriſtianity under their own 
Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem ; 
and the Armenians" have three patriarchsy who are richer than 
thoſe of the Greek church, on account of their people being richer and 
more converſant in trade. It is faid that the 2 Greeks, though 
pining under the'tyrannical yoke of the Turkiſh 113 ſtill preſerve - 
| at of the exterior appearance, though nothing of the internal prin- 
ciples which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, © 
The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion ef all 
Greece; and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an Eu- 
o io e pe r . 
 Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet IT. who carried 
on war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as the Perfians and 
— — Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indolent, was 
ba by family differences, and at laſt, by order of his ſecond ſon, 
Selim, he was poiſoned by a Jew phyſician. Selim afterwards ordered his 
eldeſt brother, Achmet, to be ſtrangled, with many other princes of the 
Othman' race. He defeated the Perfians and the prince of Mount Taurus; 
but being unable to penetrate into Perſia, he turned his arms againſt 
Egypt, which, after many _—_— battles, he annexed'to his own domi- 
nions, in the year 1519, as he did Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, Damaſcus 
Gaza, and many other towns. © e e 
le was ſucceeded, in 1520, by his ſon, Soliman the Magnificent; who 
taking advan of the differences which prevailed among the Chriſtian 
powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that iſland to Malta, 
© which was given them by the emperor Charles V. The reign of Soli- 
man, after this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian powers, and ge- 
nerally ſucceſsful, both by ſea and land. He took Buda the metropolis 
of Hungary, at that time, and Belgrade, and carried off near 200,000+ 
captives, A. D. 1 $26, and two years afterwards advanced into Auſtria and 
beſieged Vienna, but retired on the approach of Charles V.: he miſcar- 
ried alſo in an attempt he made to take the iſle of Malta. This Soliman 
is looked upon as the greateſt prince that ever filled the throne of Oth- 


He was ſucceeded," in 1566, by his ſon, Selim IT. In his reign, the 
Turkiſh marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriitians, in the 
battle of Lepanto. This defeat might have proved fatal to the Turkiſh 
© power, had the blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, eſpecially the Spa- 
niards. Selim, however, took Cyprus from the Venetians, aad Tunis in 
Africa, from the Moors. He was ſucceeded, in 1 $753 by his ſon Amu- 
rath III. who forced the Perfians to cede Tauris, Teflis, and many other 
cities, to the Turks. He likewiſe took the important fortreſs of Raab, in 
Hungary; and in 1594, he was fucceeded by Mahomet III. The me- 
- mory of this prince is diſtinguiſhed, by his wares nineteen of his bro- 
thers to be ſtrangled, and ten of his father's concubines, who were ſup- 
poſed to pe pregnant, to be thrown. into the ſea, He was often unſuc · 
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Though his ſucceſſor Achmet was beaten by the Perſians, K he forced. 
the Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and to conſent that he ſhould keep what _ 
he was poſſeſſed of in Hungary. Oſman, a prince of great ſpirit, but no 
more than fixteen years of age, being unſucceſsful againſt the Poles, was 
put to death by the janizaries, whoſe power he intended to have reduced. 
Morad IV. ſucceeded, in 1623, and took Bagdad from the Perfians. His 
brother, Ibrahim, ſucceeded him in 1640; a worthleſs, inactive prince, 
and ſtrangled by the janizaries in 1648. His ſucceſſor, Mahomet IV. 
was excellently well ſerved by his grand vizir, Cuperli. He took Candia 
from the Venetians, after it had been befieged for thirty years. This con- 
queſt coſt the Venetians, and their allies, go, ooo men, and the Turks, it 
| ks ſaid, 180,000. | A bloody war ſucceeded between the Imperialiſts and 
the Turks, in which the latter were ſo ſucceſsful, that they laid fiege to 
Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) to raiſe it with, 
great loſs, by John Sobieſki, king of Poland, and other Chriſtian gene - 
rals. Mahomet was, in 1687, ſhut-up in priſon by his ſubje&s, and ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother, Soliman II. e TENT 1 
The Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, and 
that of his brother and ſaccefſor, Achmet II. but Muſtapha II. Who 
mounted the throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after ſoma, 
| briſk campaigns, he was defeated by: prince Eugene; and the peace of. 
8 between the Impertaliſts and Turks, was concluded in 1699. 
Soon after, Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was beheaded, and his bro- 
ther Achmet III. mounted the throne. He was the prince who gave ſhel- 
ter, at Bender, to Charles XII. of Sweden; and ended a war with the 


Ruffians, by à peace concluded at Pruth. When the Ruffian army : 


was. ſurrounded without hope of eſcape, the Czarina inclined the 
- grand-vizir to the peace by a preſent of all the money, plate, and jewels 
chat were in the army, but the Ruſſians delivered up to the Turks, Afoph,. . 
Kaminieck, and Taiganrog, and agreed to eyacuate Poland. He had after. | 
wards a war with the Venetians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian powers. 
The ſcene of action was tranſlated to Hungary, where the Imperial gene- 
ral, prince Eugene, gave ſo many repeated defeats to the infidels, that 
they were forced to conclude a diſgraceful peace, at Paſſarowitz, in 4718. 
An unfortunate war with the Perſians, under Kouli Khan, fucceeding, 
the populace demanded the heads of the vizir, the chief admiral, and ſe- 


_ cretary, which were accordingly ſtruck off; but the ſultan alſo was depoſed, | 


and Mahomet V. advanced to the throne. He was unſuccefsful in his 
wars with -Kouli Khan, and at laſt obliged to recogniſe that uſurper as 
king of Perſia. He was, after that, engaged in a war with the Imperi-- 

_ 8liſts and Ruſſians; againſt the former he was | victorious ; but the ſuc- 
ceeſſes of the latter, which threatened Conſtantinople itſelf, forced him to. 
agree to a haſty. treaty with the emperor, and after that another with the 
_ Ruffians, which was greatly to his advantage. Mahomet died in 1754+. 
He was ſucceeded = his brother Oſman III. who died in 1957, and 
was ſucceeded by his brother, Muſtapha III. who died on the 21ſt of la- 
| Hong 1774. unt engaged in an unſucceſsful war with the Ruſſians, of 
which ſome account has been already given in the hiſtory of that country. 
In the courſe of this war, a conſiderable Ruſſian fleet was fitted out, Which 
ſet fail from the Baltic, with a view of ſhaking; the remote parts of tbe 
| Archipelago. This fleet having arrived at Minorca departed from thence. 
in the beginning of February 1770, and ſbayed. its courſe for the More. 
Count Orlow, having debarked ſuch land forces as he had with. 15 . 
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Maina, which lies a little to the-weſtward of eape Metapan, and about 6 
miles tothe ſouth. weſt of Miſitra, the ancient Sparta; the Mainotes, he 
deſcendants of tbe Lacedæmonians, and who ſtill poſſeſſed the country of 
their anceſtors, under ſubjection to the grand - ſiguior, immediately fle to 
their arms in every quarter, and joined the Ruffiatis by thouſands, from 
their averſion to the ty ranny of the Turks. The other Greeks immedi- 
ately followed their example, ar. rather only waited to hear of the arrival 

af the Ruſſians, to do-whar they had long intended; and the whole Mo- 
rea ſeemed every Where iu motion. The open country was quickly over- 
run, and Miſitra, Arcadia, and ſeveral other places, as ſpeedily taken; 
while the Ruſſiau chips, that had been ſeparated, or that put into Italy, 
arrived ſuccellively, and landed their men in different quarters, where 
every ſmall detachment ſoon fwelled to a' little army, and the Turks were 
every where attacked or intercepted,” In the mean time, the Greeks gave 
the utmoſt looſe to their revenge,” and every where flaughtered the Turks 
without mercy; andthe rage ith which the inkabitants of the 
continent were ſeized, extended itſelf to the iſlands, Where alſo the Turks 
were maſſacred in great numbers. They were, indeed, unable to make 
head agaiuſt the Ruians and Greeks in de field; their only protection 
was found within their fortreſſes. The malecontents had fo much in- 
eroaſed ſinoe the firit debarkation of 3 1. rhat they inveſted Na- 

pali de Romania, Corinth, ahd the oaſtle of Patras, with ſeveral other 
plages-of leſs note. But whilſt they were employed in theſe enter pries, 
an army of thirty thouſand mem, compoſed chiefty of Albanians and Epi- 
rotes, entered the Moreg, commended by - Seraſkier, Baſha 'of Boſniai 
This T arkiſh- general recovered all the northern part of the peninſula, as 
ſoon as he appeared ĩu it and all the Greeks that were found in arms; or 
aut of their villages, were inſtantiy put to death. The Ruffians were now 
driven back to their ſniꝑs; but about the ſame time another Ruffian ſquad- 
ron, commanded by admiral” Elphinſtone, arrived from England to rein- 
force count Orlow's armament.” The Turkiſh fleet alfo appeared, and al 
obſtinate engagement was fought in the channel of Scio, which divides 
that iſland from Natoka, or the Leffer Aſia. The Turkiſh fleet was con- 
fiderably ſuperior in force, coulifiing of fiſteen ſhips. of the line, from 
fixty to ninety guns, befides a number of chebeques and galſies, amount - 
ing in the whole to near thirty fail; the Ruſſians had only ten ſhips of the 
ne, and five frigates. Some of che {hips engaged with great reſolution, 
while others on both ſides found various cauſes for not approaching ſuf- 
ficiently near. But Spiritof, a Ruſſian admiral, encountered the captain 
pacha, in the Sultans of ninety guns, yard-arm and yard - arm; they both 
gta with the greateſt fury, and at length run fo clofe, that they locks 
+ ed themſelves together with grapplmg-irons and other tackling. In this 
___ Kruation, the Ruſſians, by throwing hand-grauades from the tops, ſet the 
Turkiſh ſhip.on-fire, and as they could not now be diſentangled, both fps 
were in a little time may in flames. Thus dreadfully circumftanced, - 
_ without a poſſibility of ſuccour, they both at length blew up with a moſt 
\ rerrible-exploſion.. The commanders and principal officers on both fides _ 
were moſtly ſaved; but the crews were almoſt totally Toft, _ The dreadful 
_ fate of theſe ſhips, as well as the danger to thoſe that were near them, pro- 
-duced's kind/of pauſe on both ſides; after which the action was renewed, 
and Sontinued till night without any material advantage on either fide, 
When it became dark, the Turkiſh fleet cut their cables, and run into a 
bay on the cout of Natolia; the Ruſſians ſurrounded them thus cloſely 
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WM | pent up, and in the night ſome fire-ſhips were ſucceſsfully conveyed 
8 among the Turkiſh fleet, by the intrepid behaviour of Heutenant Dug- 
F dale, an Engliſhman in the Ruſſian ſervice, who, though abandoned b 
5 his crew, bimſelf directed the operations of the fire-ſhips. The fire too 
1 place ſo effectually, that in five hours the whole fleet, except one man of 
- war anda few gallies that were towed off by the Ruſſians, was totally de- 
1 ſtroyed ; after-which they entered the harbour, and bombarded and can- 
3 nonaded the town, and a caſtle that protected it, with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
F a ſhot having blown up the powder magazine in the latter, both were re- 
y duced to a heap of rubbiſh. Thus was there ſcarcely a veſtige left at ning 
7 o clock, of a town, a caſtle, and à fine fleet, which had been all in 624 
4 iſtenee at one the ſame morning. WO POLOS. © 
8 Some of the principal military tranfactions by land, in the war betweer 
Fa Ruſſia and Turkey, having been alteady noticed in aur account of t 
"= former empire, we-ſhall here only add, that after a moſt unforturiate wa 
* on the fide of the Turks, peace was at length coneluded between them an 
wy the Ruffians, on the 2 1ſt of [uly, 177 4, a few months aſter the neceſſioh d 
i the preſent grand · ſignior Achmet IV. The late emperor, Muſtapha II 
kf left a ſod, then only in his 13th year ; but. as he was too young to ma- 
— | nage the reins of e 2 2 ſituation bf aa be 
* affairs, Maſtapha appointed; his brother, the preſent emperor, to ſugceed 
5 him in the 7. oy to 1X — under the ſtrotigeſt terms yt 
i commengation, he contided the care of his infant fon... 
The perſeverance of the! Turks, ſupplied by: their numerous Afiatic 
11 armies, and their implicit ſubmiſſion ta their officers, rather than àn ex- 
by  cellency4in military diſcipline or e in war, have been the great 
8 ſprings of thoſe ſucceſſes which have rendered their empire ſo n | 
ws 1 The extenſionh, as well as duration of their empire, may indeed be | 
gs; Þ ſome meaſure owing to the pong orgy Ee the jagizaries, a corps 
2 originally compoſed of children of ſuch Chriſtian  piretits 'as could not 
7 pay their taxes. Theſe being collected together, were formed to the exer- 
2 eie of urms under the eyes of their officers in the Seraglio. They were 
7 : generally in number abour 40,000; ; and ſo excellent was their diſcipline, 
= at they were deemed to be invincible ; and they ſtill continue the flower 
ih of the Turkiſh armies; but the Ottoman power 1 in a daclining ſtate. 
8 The political ſtate of Europe, and the jealoufics. th at ſubfiſt amang its 
n; Princes, is now the ſureſt | fis of this empire, and che principal reaſon TY 
if. why the flaeſt provinces in the world are ſuffeted-ro remain an) longer in | 
in che poſſeſſion of theſe SUE WNT „ 
why Abdul Hamed, or Achmet IV. pd Beware Too ke on ſuccceded to - 
Jes the throne of Turkey, 1 VIE 1774, on the death of his brother; hs 
his bath ee 900 hes daughters. VVV es 
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8 1E · I would be deceiving the reader to defire Him g to > dance 
upon the Os given us by geographers, of the extent, 
2 and ſitustion of theſe vaſt regions Even the empreſs of Ruſſia 
. miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits with the Chineſe, the 
rfians, and other nations. Tartary, taken in its fulleſt extent, is 
pa by the Frozen Ocean on the North, by the Pacific Ocean on the 
2 hina, India, Perfia, and the Calpja Sea, on the South z and 

covy, on the * 
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Kamelchaika in a FRY cath which — 7 [08 North to South 

about ſeven degrees minutes. It is divided into four \d iſtrifts, Bol. 

- Chereſk, Tig re 0, Verclinei of Upper Kamtſchatł i Oſtrog, and 
ES Niſhn of Lower Karirfeh atkoi wares pods 

_ Mountains.] © The principal” mountains are Caucafus 3 in Circaſſia, 

and the monntains of Taurus and Ararat, fo contiguous to it, that they 

appear He #*contindation vf the ſame mountains, which croſſes all Aſia 
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1 e Aer, the Pacific dee: a, and the Caſ- 
ps 50's gary 507 hoe, 260 ent 055 
Rivens.] The cipat rivers ate, the Wolga, edi runs a courſe 


_ of des thouſand miles ; "Je Obey, which divides Afia from Europe; the 
Tabol, "Jetis 5 Geneſa or Jenſka; the Burrumpooter ; the Lent, and the 
1 hien divides the Ruffan and Chineſe empires. 
An, . 40, nb PRODUCE] The air of this country is 
very di | m of its vaſt extent from north to ſouth ; the nor- 
20 * * the arctic polar circle, and the ſouthern be- 
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earth, which is covered with ſhow nine months in the year, being ex- 
tremely barren, and every where 1ncumbered with unwholeſome marſhes, 
uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes.” The climate of 
Siberia is cold, but the air pure and wholeſome ; and Mr. Tooke obſerves, 


that its inhabitants in all probability would live to au extreme old age, it 


they were not ſo much addicted to an immaderate uſe af intoxicating li- 
quors. Siberia produces rye, oats, and barley, almoſt to the both de- 


gree of northern latitude. Cabbages, radiſhes, turnips, and cucumbers, 
2 here tolerably well; but ſcarcely any other greens. All experi- 


ments to bring fruit · trees to bear have hitherto been in vain: but there is 


reaſon to believe that induſtry and patience may eter overcome. the 


rudeneſs of the,climate. * Currants and firawberries of ſeveral forts are 


ſaid to grow here in as great perfection as in the Engliſh gardens, Herbs, 


as well medicinal, as common, together with various edible roots; are. 
\found very generally here: but there are no bees in all Siberia. Aſtra- 
chan and the ſouthern parts of Tartary, are extremely fertile; owing 
more to nature than induſtry. The parts that are cultivated produce en- 
cellent fruits of almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes, 
which are reckoned the largeſt and fineſt in the world. The ſummers 
are very dry; and from the end of July to the beginning of October, the 


ir is peſtered, and the ſoil ſometimes ruined, by incredible quantities of 
locuſts. Mr. Bell, who travelled with the Ruſſian ambaſſador to -Chins, - 


repreſents ſome parts of Tartary as deſirable and fertile countries, the graſs 
growing ſpontaneouſly to an amazing height. The country of Thibet is 
the higheſt in Afia, and is a part of that elevated tract which gives riſe 
* the rivers of India and China, and thoſe of Siberia, and other parts of 
Ian ff, ß Ln EL IG 
4 e AND MINERALS. ] gp en err contains mines E 
filver, copper, iron, jaſper,: lapis lazul;/ and loadſtones; a ſort o 
58 * e diſpute ag the / naturaliſts; he- 
ther they belong to elephants, or are à marine production; their appear- 
ance is certainly Wwhimfical and curious, when poliſhed with art und 
kill. = e ..65 06H e oi © ee NI 
d rie „ bears, walyes,, and all 
the other land and amphibious animals that gre cummon in the north parts 
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_ +of Europe. Their horſes are of a good-ifize; for the faddle;-and'very. 
hardy: as they run wild: till hey are-five or fix. years old, they are ge- 


nerally: head ſtrang. Near Aſirachan there is a bird called by the Ruſſam 


baba, of ꝝ grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan 3 he bas a 
broad bill, under which hangs: a bag that may contain a quart or more; 


he wades near the edge of a ricer, and on ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of ſmall 
fiſhes, ſpreads: his wings and drives them to a ſhallow, where. he gobbles 
as many of them as he can into his bag, and then going aſhore, « 1 
or carries them to the young. Some travellers take this bird to be 'the 


| The foreſts.of Siberia are well ſtocked with a variety of animals, "ſome 
of which are not to be found in other countries. Theſe ſupply the inha- 
bitants with food and clothes : and, at the ſame time, frnith 
commoditie eee Siberia may. be gonſicered as the 
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ing in the ſame Latitude with Spain, France, Italy, and part of Tur- 
0 Nan Zembla and Ruſſia Lapland are moſt uncomfortable regions; the 
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native .countty of 3 ſables,: and ermines, the ſkins of which 
are here ſu pefior to thoſe of any part of the world. _ Horſes and cattle 
are in $ and ſold at low p prices. 15 5. 305 1 Fa 
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200 fe for Aon br Ir rally confiſts'of 4 ſhort been with, narrow 


ſleeves made of deers ſkin, having the fur ng ; "trowſers and hoſe 155 
the ſame kind of ſkin, both of oils piece, and li ght to the lim 
Tartars live in huts half ſunk under ground; 5 bave a fire in the mid- 
dle, with a hole in che 145 to let out; the {moke, and benches round e 
ſeems to be the common method of livj 
among alt the N nations, from Lapland eaſtward,” to the Japane a 
ocean. In the extreme” northern Fe during the winter, eve 
family burrows jtſctf as it were under ground; and we are told, that 
ſociable are they in their Uiſpoktions, that they make ſubterraneous com- 
munications'with each other, ſo that they ma be ſaid to live in an invie 
fible city, The Tartars are immoderately fond of -horſe-fleſh, eſpecially 
if it be young, _ a ſittle tainted, which make their cabbins extremely 
nauſeous. h horſe-fleſh be preferred raw by ſome northern tribes, 
the general ys eating it is after it has been ſmoked and dried. The 7 
Tartars purchaſe 'their wives with cattle. In their marriages they are 
not very delicate. Little or no difference is made between the child 2 a 


-concubine or flave, and that of the wife ; but my 75 heads of tribes 


the wife's ſon is always preferred to the ſucceſſion. frer à wife is turned 


of forty, ſhe is employed i in menial duties as another ſervant, and as ſuch 


muſt attend the young wives who ſucceed to their places; not is it un- 
22 — ſome of the, more barbarous tfibes,. for a "father, to. marry his 
own daughter, . 

The — of * old inhabitants of Siberia are ſti ſti ll moſt 5 
idolaters, They'confiſt of many natians,. e rom 
other in their manner of living, religion, | Janguage,. and cougtenam 
Bur in this they agree, that none'of them fol agriculture, which. j car · 
ried on by ſome ere and ſuch as are converted. te Christianity, A 
few of them breed cattle, and btKers follow. hunting. The vlarion of 
Siberia has been much increaſed ſince it became a Kol, provznces for 
the Ruſſians have founded thettin 4 number if ow e and gy 5 
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all knowledge and virtue, Every year they come up from different parts, 
to worſhip and make rich offerings at his ſhrine ; even the emperor of 
China, who is a Manchou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgments to him 
in his religious capacity, though the Lama is tributary to him, and actu» 
ally entertains, at a great expence, in. the palace of Peking, an inferior 
Lama, deputed as his nuncio from Thibet. The opinion of thoſe who 
are reputed the moſt orthodox among the Thibetians is, that when the 
* Lama, ſeems to die, either of old age or of infirmity, his ſoul in 
fat only quits a crazy habitation, to look for another younger or better, 
and it is. diſcovered again in the body of ſome child, by certain tokens 
known my to the lamas or prieſts, in which order he always appears, 
In 1774, the Grand Lama was an infant, which had been diſcovered ſome 
time beſore by the Tayſhoos Lama, who in authority and ſanctity of cha- 
racer is next to the Grand Lama, and during his minority acts as chief. 
The lamas, who form the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt powerful 
body in the ſtate, have the prieſthood entirely in their hands; and, be- 
fides, fill up many monaſtic orders, which are held in great veneration 
among them, The reſidence of the Grand Lama is at Patoli, a vaſt 
palace on a mountain near tne banks of Burumpooter, about ſeven miles 
from Lahafla. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company made a treaty with 
the Lama in 1774. he religion of 'Thibet, though in many reſpects it 
differs from that of the Indian Bramins; yet in others it has a great affinity 
to it. The Thibetians have à great veneration for the cow, and alſo 
highly reſpect the waters of the Ganges, the ſource of which they believe 
to be in heaven. The Sunniafles, or indian pilgrims, often viſit Thibet 
as Eng Place, and the Lama always entertains a body of two or three 
hundred ih his pay. +Befides his religious influence and authority, the 
Grand Lama is poſſeſſed of unlimited power throughout bis dominions, 
which are very extenfive,” and border on Bengal. 
Another religion, which is very prevalent among the Tartars, is that of 
Schamaniſm. The profeſſors of this religious ſe@t believe in one Supreme 
God, the Creator of all things © They believe that he loves bis creation, 
and all his creatures; that he knows every thing, and is all- powerful; but 
that he pays no attEntioũ to the particular actions of men, being too great 
for them to be able to offend him, or ts do any thing that can be meritori- 
ous in his fight. ut they alſo maintain, that the Supreme Being has di- 
vided the government: of the world, and the deſtiny of men, among a great 
number of ſubaltern divinities under his command and control, but 


who nevertheleſsgentrally adt according to their own fancies; and there- 


fore maukind cannot di penſe, with uſing all tho means in their power for 
obtaining their favour. They like wiſe ſuppoſe, that, for the moſt part, 
A de dd eine and puniſn premeditated villany, fraud, 
and cruelty o/{/They are all firmly perſuaded of a future exiſtence; but 

they have many ſuporſſiĩous notions an ꝓtactices. Among all the Scha- 
manes, women are confidered as beings vuſtiy inferior to men, and are 
thought to have been oteatetl only for thein ſenſual pleaſure, ta people the 
world, and to lobk after houſchold:affairsz/;and in conſequence of theſe 
principles, they are trearad with much-ſevericy and p- 
4+ Loannincy] FThertadet may be ſurpriſed 0 Au artigle among a 

nation of Turtars: yet! nothing is more Ser, than that under Zingis 
Khan add Famerlane, and theiz early deſcendante, Aſtrachan and the 
neighbouring countries were the ſgats of learning and politenaſs, 3 well 
-as empiie and magniffſcengg. Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ſplendid, alk 
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hort of that of thoſe princes; and ſome remains of their taſte in architec.” 


ture are ſtill extant, but in ſpots ſo deſolate,” that they are almoſt inneceſ- 
f fible. The cultivation of learning was the firſt care of the prince, and" 
n nerally alſo committed to the care of his own relations or principal gran. 
17 1 They wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongues ; and their hiſtories, 
IC many of whietr are ſtill extant in manuſcript, carry with them the ſtrong- 
0 eſt marks of authenticity, : 1 S „ 
ie CuntostriESs.] Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the build. 
in ings, left by the above mentioned great conquerors and their ſucceſſors, © 
ry Remains of ditches and ramparts are frequently met with, which herete . 
ns fore either ſurrounded ſmall towns, flow quite demoliſhed, or were de- 
vs ſigned for the defence of camps, forts, or caſtles, the veſtiges of 3 
ne are often to be diſcovered upon the ſpot, as well as other traces of decayed 
la- importance. Many of them are in tolerable preſervation, and make ſome 
ef. figure even at preſent, The ſlabode, or Tartarian ſuburb of Kaſimof, en 
ful the Oha, ſcems to have been the reſideuee of ſome khan. In the midſt of 
be- the ruins of that city is a round and elevated tower, called in their lan- 
on guage Miſquir;:a ſort of temple, or building dedicated to devotion. Here 
aſt are alſo the remains of the walls of a palace; and in one of the maſareta, 
les or burial places, is a very conſiderable mauſoleum i all wifich edifices are 
ith built of hewn ſtone and bricks. From an Arabic inſcription we learn, that 
it the khan of Schagali was buried there in the 962d year of the hegira, or 
ity the 1 520th af the Chriſtian ata. Near mount Caucaſus are ſtil] very cons 
ſo derade remains of Madſchar, a celebrated city of former times, In the 
eve environs of Aſtrachan the ruins of ancient Aſtrachan are very viſible ; and 
bet the rubbiſh and ramparts of another reſpectable town till exiſt near T'za- 
rec ritzin, on the left ſhore of the Wolga. A little below the mauth of the © 
the Kama, which empties itſelf into the above mentioned river, are many ſu : 
ons, rb monuments of the ancient city Bulgaria, conſiſting of towers, moſques, 
. and ſepulchres, all built of ſtone or brick. The oldeſt epi- 
t of taphs have been there more than eleven centuries, and the moſt modern at 
eme leaſt four hundred years, Not far from honee, on the 'Ticheromeſebam, a 
ion. little river that runs into the Wolga, are found roinsſomewhar more in- 
but jured by the depredations of time {they are thoſe of Boulymer, an ancient 
reat and very conſiderable city of the Bulgarian. Phe. Tartars have eretcted 
tori- upon its ruins the ſmall town of Bilyairſk,d La the fomteſs of Kuſan is a 
di- monument of the ancient Tartarian kingdom of that name, Irs lofty walls 
great are ſo broad, that they ſerve at preſent for ts; the turrets af which, - 
but as well as the old palace of the khan, are built of tiewn>ſtode; Aſcending 
1ere- the river Kaſanha, we meet with epitaphsy and the firong;rampares-of : the 
r for old Kaſan. Near the Oufa are cemeteries full of jnbumerablexaſoriprions, 
part, and ſeveral ſepulchrat vaults. © The ramparts :6F Sibir, the untient 
aud, of Tartary, are till ſeen about Tobolſt upon ithe irtiſchio Thelofty 
but of Tontoura appear yet in the Baraba, udittle gulf in Ithe given Omg 
Scha- and near the mouth of the Oural areothe-ditobes of che ct Sarstſohi. 
d are Not to mention a great number of other cities ad ruins of giberia quand 
le the eſpecially all thoſe that are to be met with in the deſert of Nitguis which 
theſe abounds in the relies of opulent eities od Summe gold-aridfilver:coins ha 
Gs, likewiſe been found, with ſeveral manuſofipes neatly written which have 
ang a been carried to Peterſburg.” In 1720 M. Vokaire, inchis Hiſtory of 
mw a the 28 there _ "found 35 | io Rs Thbterrangous 
d. t! uſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings; #wequeſtrianiflaruc, 3h 
q well WY riental prince with a diadem on bis head, twa«wemen'feated — 
rr x a ee 
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and a roll of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great to the Aca- 
* of Fa en at Paris, and proved to be in the language of- This 


Re AND. TOWNS. ] of 0 we koa little but the AR and: 
that they are in general no better than fixed hordes. They may be, ſaid, 
to be places of ahode rather than towns or cities, for. we do not find that 
they are under any regular government, or that they ean make a defense 
againſt an enemy. The few places, however, that are mentioned in the 
1 diviſions of this country, merit notice. Tobolſk and Aſtrachan 
are. conſiderable cities, the ſirſt containing 15,000, and the latter 70,000. 
5 Inhabitants, Forts, villages, and towns, have: alſo lately been erected in 

— arts af Siberia, for civilizing the iobabitents, and pe; 
them = to the Ruſſian government. 

Couuzact AND MANUFACTUREsS.] This head makes no figure in the 
hiſtory of Tartary, their chief traffic conſiſting in caitle, ſkins, beavers, 
rhubarb, muſk, and fiſh. . The Aſtracans, notwithſtanding their interrup- 
tions by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable traffic into Perſia, to 
which they export red leather, woollen and linen cloth, and ſome European 
manufactures, 

HisTos v.] Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by 
the name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts o Europe, and furniſhed 
thoſe, amazing numbers who, under various names, deſtroyed the Roman 
empire, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine provinces, 
Where learning and the arts reſided, are now ſeenes of horror and barbarity. 
This muſt have been owing to che dreadful maſſacres made among the 
nations by the two above mentioned conquerors and their deſcendants ; for 
nothing is more common in their hiſtories, than their putting to the ſword 
three or four hundred thouſand people in a few days. 

Ide countey of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſeat of a more powerful 
empire than that of Rome or Greece. I; was not only the native country, 
but the fa vourite reñidence of. Zingis, or Jenghis Khan add Tamerlane, 
who enriched on the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern world, But fome 
authors have Abfurdly queſtioned the veracity of the hiftorians of theſe 
great conquerors, though it be better eſtabliſhed than that of 'the Greek or 
| wriers. The fame may be ſaid of Tamerlane, whoſe memory 
has been more permanent than that* Zingis Khan: his defeat of the 
_  Torkiſh emperor Bajazet, hath been yoriced. in the hiſtory of that nation, 
and great Were IN conq veſts,” 'His deſcent is claimed not only by all tha 
Khans and pritives: of Tartary, but by the emperor. of Indoſtan 
. 52 12 5 of this covutry ': is Bokbaris, which was known to 
ancients 2 e 32 of Bucharia; and it is fituate 5 — latitude of 
wx 5 Ri Mutes, and 1 Tn diſtant from the once bug city of 
rcand, the bitth- place of Tomerlane the Gret.. 
Ius prefep eee this immenſe common e fnntimerable 
1255 who 14 gabe at pleaſure; with' their flocks and their herds, in the old 
| archal- naar We tribes are commanded by ſeparate Khans or 
| 3 ab pon 3 emergencies, elect u 'grear Khan, who 
fm à pa er over ftrangers as well, as ngiires, and who can 
bring ine the 8244 rom 30 0 190,00 offenen. Their chief refidence 
td of military ſtatiou which LY moved ani mice —— 2 — 
; de of war and other ogcaſions. ch are bhounded on ever ry fide 
| 95 Ruſfian, Lg e the wh or the e 
en ee * copquel * "nn ofive, ome 
„ W 


. 
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a. ſome places fertile country; The Khans pay a tribute, or acknowledg- £ 
l- ment of their dependency upon one or other of their powerful nei hbours, 
VE, who treat them with caution and lenity ; as the friendſhip of theſe barba- 
rians is of the utmoſt conſequence to the powers with whom they are 
allied. Some tribes, however, aſſect independeney: and when united 

they form a powerful body, and of late have deen "Oy N to their 

22 bours, particularly to the Chineſe. 

he method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very ancient 

among the Tartars, and practiſed by all ef them from the Danube eaſt- 
ward. This cireumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular troops, 
vho muſt thereby be deprived of all ſubſiſtence ; while the Tartars, hav- 
ben mnt many. Wn wn to 125 588 ear, are at no > los for 3 

ons. 
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= : A | "5 EP | 644,000 
_ | ends 115. 175 is Jock by Ne 4 an amazing ſtone nll 
Ine, the N 5 7 by the Pacific ogcan, which divides 
me i from North-America, on the Eaſt ; by the Chineſian ſea, South; and | 
ieſe 8 Een d el and the Taxrarian. e 150 mountains of Thibet and 2 
"ke », Drvizzons 5 The t divifion of this empire, according to the au, + | 
— | thors of the Pointe e is into rovinces (excluſive of that 
jon, 8 u-tong, which: is ſituated 5 1 0 50 the the (or Wall, though under 
the . he theme dominiop); each of 1 which: ; might, for t r largeneſs, tertility, | 
ſtan _—. gerte and opulence, Tok 5 o many Ain kingdoms, 
© to : it 1 neceſſary to acquaint the ez that the informations contained | 
e of 1 alde's voluminous account of: China, are drawn from the papers of 
y of : fi and other. religious ſent thither by, the POPs but whoſe, miſſions | 
| ave been at an end for above. half a century, Some of thoſe fathers were 5 
able men © . and 3 and 5 f great opportunities of being 7 4 
old f Infor! about a centur 2890; but even their accounts of this empire are 
b or bart to be ſuſpected. They had powerful enemies at the court of Rome,. 
ax" - Where they maintained their, footing only by magnifyipg their own labourg 
can and ſucceſſes, as well as the importance of the. 917 empire. 
ence „ Nams.]: It is probably. owing to a Chineſe. 777 ſignifying widdle, i | 
the from a notion the, natives had. that tber country, lay in the middle of he | | 
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de formed by art or perſeverance, for the ſafety of the paſſengers, in caſe 


or e - that abainit in —_ rts of the world, are to be found in 
Chi 0 —_ 


| 270 atiticnr” cif Fn 


| cy INS towing g 'nothinlg*df experimental gardening 
85 


| Fiery n, and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. 8 98 franding 
: 2 aut 


Rivers and WATER.] The chief are the Vamour and the Argun, 
which are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Tartary; the 
Crocceus, or Whamboo,. or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue 
oO, and the Tay. Common water in China is very mne ang 

is in ſome places boiled to make it fir for uſe, _ 

2 vs.] The chief are thoſe of Nanking and Canton. 

Canvas.] Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the ancient Chineſe to Rs | 
character of a moſt wiſe and induſtrious people. The commodiouſneſs 
and length of their canals are incredible. The chief of them are lined: 
with bewn ſtone on the fides, and they are ſo deep, that they carry large 
veſſels, and ſometimes they extend above 1000 miles in length. Thoſe 
veſſels are fitted up for all the conveniencies of life; and it has been. 
thought by ſome, that in China the water contains as man inhabitants. as 
the land. They are furniſhed with ſtone quays, and ſometimes with 
bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation is flow, and the 
veſſels ſometimes drawn by men. No precautions are wanting, that could 


a canal is croſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from the moun- 
tains. Theſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon their borders, ren- 
ders China delightful in a very high degree, ag well as ae in places 
tnat are not fo by nature. 

oxesTs.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 
cumbered with foreſts or wood, though no country is better fitted for pro- 
ducing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grot but fat 
ornament and uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from whence: tho trees, 
We cut down, can be conveyed to any place by water. 

„soi, AND PRODUCE.] The air of this empire is according to 
hi? Fon of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the middle 
= 2 io the ſourh hot. The ſoil is, either by nature or art, fruicful 

every 3 can fhiniſter to the neceſſities, e > re tl or luxu- 


culiar to itſelf; but even a catalogue of them would 
lictle volume. Some, however, muſt be mentioned. 

The. talloW-tree has 4 mort rank, a ſmooth bark, crooked branches, 
red late Ag Uke a heat andi is about the beight of a common 
cherry ee. | i Ho ces have all the qualities of our tallow, 

2nd 2840 ge Git, ſerves the natives as candles; but they 
{mell rin LET OY | 8 t eat. Of the other trees peculiar to China, 
= * OT ki of flour; ſome irtake of the natute of pep- 

eis Sr ts bur affords' the fineſt - varniſh in the 
5M 2 Wg ee fafd of theſe, and many other beautiful and 
gte 1 ni wer in ers, their induſtry, are ſo wedded to 
8 ht th very Tirtle, if at all; meliorated by 
el id 4 hCG richen fruits, which: in gene- 

13. g eee thoſe of Euro ope, and indesd of © 
Aw 55 {ori 2 ne Ebinefe never prattifing grafting, or in. 


form A, 
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Ir It woul 4 50 ere — mention the raw. filk, wich ſo 
much "abounds" ee And bre il, the fen plant or ſhrub, It is 
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dur long intercourſe with China, writers are ſtill divided about the differ- | 
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in the ſand of ri vers and mountains. 


complexion towards the north I. fair, towards 


plexioned, and they who, are | ett | r f 
grow to an enormous length, to ſhew, that chey are not employed in ma- 
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ent fpecies and culture of this plant. It is generally thought that the 
green and bohea grows on the ſame ſhrub, but that the latter admits. 
of ſome kind of preparation, which takes away its rakipg qualities, aud 
gives it a deeper colour. The other kinds, which go by the names of im- 
perial, congo, ſinglo, and the like, are occaſioned probably by the nature 


of the ſoils, , and from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of 
this plant ſeems to be very ſimple; and it is certain that ſome kinds are of 


a much higher and more delicious flavour than others. It is thought that 
the fineſt, which is called the flower of the tea, is imported over land to 
Ruſſia; bur we know of little difference in their effects on the human 


body. The £ ateſt is between the bohea and the green. FT 
It is ſeppoſed, that the Portugueſe bad the uſe. of tea long before the 


: Engliſh, but it was introduced among the latter before the Reſtoration, 


as mention of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſettled the ex- 
ciſe on the king for life, in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, wife to Charles 
II. rendered the uſe of it common at his court. The gin/eng, ſo.famous 
among the Chineſe as the univerſal remedy, and monopolized Wen by 
their emperors, is now found to be but a common root, and is plentiful 


in Britiſh America, When brought to Europe, it is little diſtinguiſhed 


for its healing qualities; and this inſtance alone ought to teach us with 
what caution the former accounts of China are to be read. The ginſeng, - 
however, is a native of the Chineſe Tartary. V 5 
Marals Au D MINERALS. ] China (if we are to believe ſome naturaliſts) 
produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. White 
copper is peculiar to itſelf, but we know of no extraordinary quality it 
poſſeſſes. One of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe government is, 
that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy of gold and filver, for fear af 
hurting induſtry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but ſlightly worked, 
and the currency of that metal is Jupplig 


” 


| he filver ſpecie is turniſhed 
* e ; 
the mines of Haan. 


. PorwLATION. AND INHABITANTS. J According to ſome accounts, there 
are fifty · eight millions of inhabitants in China, and all between twenty 
and fixty years of age, pay an annual tax. Notwithſtanding the induſtry 


f the people, their amazing population frequently. occaſions. a dearth. 
| oben who cannot ſupport 1 7 female children, are allowed. to caſt them 


into the rixer ; but they faſten a. gourd io che child, chat it way float 


pn the water; and there. are often, compaſſionate people. of fortune, whos 
| F eſc, in their; perſons, are middle-fized, their faces broad, their eyes 
lack and ſmall their noſes rather ſhgrt, - The Chineſe have. particular 
b 


: eee hee f che children 0 fave them from death. The 
SY 


ideas of beauty. They pluck. up the hairs of the lower part of their faces 
y the roots wich tweezers, - leaving a few Ntxaggling ones by way of 
bangs, Ther Ratr Papers. lp naa REN 0s EUR he hn WO 
heads, and, hi abometans, 50 wear anly a lock on the crown. 
%%% coparde the Fouth Funrthy, and the 
fatter a man is, they think him the bapdſomer. Men of quality and 
learning, who are not eee to the ſun, are delicately com- 
Yed to letters let the nails of their fingers 
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Dual labour. The 
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d by the graing.the people pick up * | 
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_ erally of their men of qua 


nation as the corner ſtones of all ſociety, 


| have been too much extolled, and by later writers too much 


5 £ 1 
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The women hare little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black haif, regular feae 
tures, and a delicate though florid , The ſmallnefs af their 


feer is reckoned à principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing is 


omitted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſumeat,” fo that 
when they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter gather than to walk. This 


fanciful piece of beauty was probably invented by the ancient Chineſe, to 
palhate their jealouſy. : = x : a 5 5 50 8 : ; | x 3 4; 156 111 295 5 4: 1 7 a 
To enter into all the ſtarch ridiculous formalities of the Chineſe, eſpe- 

n 0 0 When pay ing or receiving viſus, would 
give little information, and lefs amuſement, and very probably come too 
Iate, as the manners of the Chineſe, fince.they. fell. under the power of 
the Tartars, ate greatly altered, and daily vary. It is ſuſfieiem to ob- 
ſerve; that the legiſlators of China, looking upon ſubmiſſion and ſubordi- 
3 . ec thoſe outyard -marks of 
reſpect, ridiculous as they appear to us, as che teſt of duty and reſpet | 
from inferiors ro ſuperiors ; and their capital, maxim was, that the man 
who n deficient in civility, was void of good ſenſe... 2 


. by FI 
Ex gary 4 4 2 
1 H. Fs 14. 384 15 1 * 


Te Pbineſe in general have been repreſented, as the, moſt: 


2 > 2 224 ; , 3 8 3 RE %S ? „ 
low, N in the world: employing their natural. quickneſs only 
to improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, eſpecially the 
Europeans,” Whom they cheat with great eaſe; particularly the Engliſh; 


but they abſerre that none but-a Chineſe can cheat a Chineſe, They 


are fond of law diſputes beyond any people in the world. Theiri-hypo- 
2 is abend beds; and the men 3 among them — the 
moſt avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes to obtain preferment. It 
ſhould, however; be remembered, that ſome of the late accounts of China 
have been drawn up by thoſe who were little acquainted with any parts 


of that empire but the ſea- port towns; in_which they probably met with 


. * 


many knaviſn and deſigning people. But it ſeems not juſt 10 attempt to 


characteriſe à great nation by a few inſtancas of this kind, though well 
atteſted; aud we appear not to be ſufficiently. eee the interior 
parts of China to form an accurate judgment of the manners and character 
of the inhabitants. By ſome of the Jeſuit miſſionaries the Chineſe ſeem to 
22 
Dass] Tbis varies according to the degrees among them. The 
men wear = their heads of the fa v ge bell; thoſe; of quality 
are ornamented with jewels. The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and looſe, con- 


* fiſting of u ceſf and il Haſh, a cbt of gown thrown; over. them, ſilk boots 


quilted wich cotton, and à pair of drawers. The ladies towards the ſouth 
wear nothing on their head. Sometimes their hair is drawn, up in a-net, 
and&ſometimes . heir dreſs differs but little from that of 


arge open. ſleeves. 
women, varies, however, according to the 


© . . 3x % 4 2 1 1 21 ii! a > 7 1 5 a * 
I ð⁊ĩd / oo og 
Mee The parties never fee each other in China till the bar- 


gain is "rhe. patents, and that is generally when che parties 
2 <hildren. ee. the nn ſcandal is to 
bring females into tlie eg; and if a woman of poor. family happens to 
have thyee or four gitk Tucteflively, it not unfrequently happens that ſhe 
will expoſe them on the high roads, or caſt them ipto a river. 
Fonte. People of note cauſe their caffins to be made, and their 
tombs to be built in their life-time.-. No perſons · are buried within the 
walls of a. city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuſſered to be brought into a 3 if 
5 . a perſon 


1 


— 1 


2 A perfor died! in WER coun 2 Bend Chineſe keeps we his ul eite, 
N | upon which-are: written 2222 57 'of his father, grandfather, and . 
ö | udfather, e which they, frequently burn incenſe, and proſtrate: - 
| the emfelves; and when tlie farher: of a family dies, the name of the =. 
7 grandfather's raken away, and that of the deceaſed i is added. 
j 


_ x Lanovict,ÞF The. Chineſe Tang ruage” cantains only three Bande YL 
_ thirgpwworls; all ef one {yllable: bur then each word. is pronounced wirnk 


more copious that! 


y imagined, and enables them te expreſs | 
: | themſelves Yer well on tow th common occafions of life. The aqua - 2h 
j _ who „ 28 well as they can, toithe 5 
F 2 + 3 2 dei Urn Aue bat ind ſome of r rery 
— unded, m and Alpi tions, to mee e various A ee 
5 |  \elevations/” 3 ehen of the 5 10h I fioguih + 
Þ meninge of the fun e-mionofyUable. . The Chineſe oral 8 boug 
3 thus bafren atid cdhtröcted, is unfit FR literature; aud, therefore, a - 
? | literature 18 all comprized in arbitrary. characters, which are amazing 
. complicated and numetbus, notniing to to about eighty; thouſand; This 
7 2 beirig wholly addreſſed. to'the eye, and having mo affinity with - 
= clieir rongoe, as\fpoken, the Jouve hath fall continaed im its original rude, 
I een ate," while” ok. | _ bay. FRET | ay Fade „ 
= menten CPR 1 F 5. ; 
7 Game and ee 95 The genie df = Chinele in peculiar. "uy a. ; = 
"  thenyſetves; &" They hare" no Conde ion of what is beautiful in — _ fl 
_ regular architecture, orauatiraf in painting, and yet in cheir gardening, 
t 1 ee grounds? Bit upon the true ſublime: and .beauciful. - 
a 0 erations of e with prodiginus e 
8 Tin the latte came among n 
h (Er "ng, 8 "es eee 
0 n 
1 ; which exittet among th NS ang ay 
r en the arts rod . the Jeſuits = of = 
Fr; e lo ger k noe 2 
0 Who 0 eomem Ph . Charles * 1 4 — | 
at 7 a Tt. 75 ae generally 0 
626 75 before the Euro gut that & n! 
Ee | privnk 3 or che fufile — * notable oF ey, Ich HO 
i= Tauren: The Chinefe, however, had al | 
's : 1 row Plmer f Meeres, m an ' hundred y 
h diſcovered in" Eu . 3 7 OY 1 2 Es : ME 2 
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Chineſe agen all their works of literature into four elaſſes. The Fr is 
the claſs of , or the feces books, which contain the principles of the 
Chineſe elipine morality, and government, and ſeveral curious and = 
ſcure records, relative to theſe i important ſubjects. Hiſtory forms a cla 
yet, in this firſt claſs, there are placed ſome hiſtorical monuments 
on account of their relation to religion and goverument. and among others, 
- Tetun - Hou . work of Confucius, which contains the annals of twelve 
ge of Low, the native country | of that illuſtrious fa The ſecond 
— that of the Fu, or Che, that is, of hiſtory and the iſtorians.. The 
third claſs, called Tf or Je, comprehends philoſophy aud the philoſo- 
pbers, and contains all the works of the Chineſe literati, the productions 
ww of foreign ſects and religiotis, which the Chineſe conſider only in the 
ht of Phifeſophical Spinions, and all books relative. to mathematics, 
aſtronomy, / phyfic, military ſcience, the art of divination, agriculture, 
and the-ares and ſciences in general. The fourth clafs is called Tcie, or 
Miſtellanies, and contains all the poetical books of the Chineſe, their piece 
: of eloquence, their ſongs, romances, d ge and comedies. TheC ineſe 
| Aiterati in all the periods of their monarchy, have applied thenifelves leſs to 
the ſtudy of nature, and to the reſearches of natural philoſophy, than to 
moral inquiries, the practical ſcience of life, and internal polity and manners. 
It is faid, that it was. not before the dynaſty of the Song, in the. 10th and 
Aich centuries after Chriſt, that the Chineſe philoſophers formed hy 
theſes ing the natural has of the rails and entered into dif- 
2 4 Rem you kind, i in ** r Fig aps, of the intercourſe 
up with the Arabians,, who ſtudied with ardur the 
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P, Regt, and the other gentleman, who took 4 map of theſe provinces, 
often ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſure the bafis of triangles, and to 
take diſtant points with an inſtrument. ' They always found it paved wide 


| -enough for five of fix horfethen to travel abreaſt with caſe. Mention has 


been already made of the prodigious canals and roads that are cut through 
I be artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monaſteries, and 


other edifices. Some part, however, of what we are told concerning the. 


cavities in theſe mountains, ſeem to be fabulous. The Chineſe bridges 


cannot be ſuſſiciently admired. They are built ſometimes upon barges 


to the eye and the imagination, and preſents a diverfity of objects nar 40 | 
be found in European architecture.. 
Curty ciries.] Little can be faid of theſe more than that - 
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Chineſe bang all their works of literature into four elaſſed.. The fun is 
-the claſs of King, or the  facred books, 1 which contain the principles of * 
Chineſe — 81 morality, an vernment, and ſeveral curious and o 
ſeure records, relative to theſe i important ſubjects. Hiſtory forms a AT | 
apart; yet, in this. firſt claſs, there are placed ſome hiſtorical monuments 
on account of their relation to religion and overnment, and among others, | 
the: Tekun-gficow, a work of Confucius, which contains the annals of twelve 
Kings of Low, the native country | of that illuſtrious ſage. The ſecond - 
elats-is that of it ie S or Che, that is, of hiſtory and the iftorians... The 
third clafs, i called 7% or Je, comprehends philoſophy aud the philoſo- 
phers, and contains all the works of the Chineſe literati, the p ductions 
alſo of foreign ſects and religions, which the Chineſe conſider only in the 
. of philoſopbical Le and all books relative to mathematics, 
aſtronomy, phyſic, military ſcience, the art of divination, agriculture, 
and che: arts and ſciences in general. The fourth claſs is called Tcie, or 
Miſtellanies, and Contains all the poetical books of the Chineſe, their pieces 
pl eloquence, their ſongs, romances, tragedies, and comedies. The Chineſe 
. - Iiterati in all the pe 65% of their monarchy, have applied themſelves leſs to 
the ſtudy of arts and to the reſearches of natural philoſophy, than to 
moral inquiries, the practical ſcietice of life, and internal polity and manners. 
It is faid, that it was hot before the dynaſty of the Song, in the. 10th and 
xith centuries after Chriſt, that the Choke rs formed by 
theſes eee ph ing the natural 1 5 of the univerſe, and entered into 12 
4 Fac you kind, i quence, perhaps, of the intercourſe 
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P. Regis, and the-other gentleman, who took a map of theſe provinces, 
ofte Frcched a line on the top, to meaſure the bas of N 2 — 
take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always found it paved wide 
enough for five or fix horſemen to travel abreaſt with eaſe. Mention has 
been already fade of the prodigious cauals and roads that are cut through 
Hier 8 
- The artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monaſteriss, and 
other edifices. Some part, however, of what we are told concerning the 
cavities in theſe mountains, ſeem to be fabulous. The Chineſe bridges 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. They are built ſometimes upon barges. | 
ſtrongly chained together, yet ſo as to be parted, and to let the veſſels pass 
that failed up and/down the river. Some of them run from mountain to 
mountain, and confiſt only of one arch; that over the river Saffrany is 
400 cubits long, and 500 high, though à fingle arch, and joins two - 
mountains, and ſome in the interior parts of the empire are ſaid to be ſtill 
more ſtupendous. The triumphal arches of this country form the next 
ſpecies of artificial curiofities, Though they are not built in the Greek 
or Roman ſtyle of architecture, yet they are ſuperb and beautiful, and 
erected to the memory of their great men, with vaſt labour and expence. 
They are ſaid in the whole to be eleven hundred, two hundred of which 
are particularly magnificent. Their ſepulehral monuments make likewiſe 
à a great figure. - Their towers, the models of which are now ſo common in 
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Siren to che Tartars when the preſent fainily Camp jo he: throne and 
they refuſing to ſuffer the Chintſe to inhabit it, forced them toi 

out the walls, where they in a ſhort time built a;new cy; which, hy: 

ing jzaved to the other, renders the whole of an 1 0 leagy 


| ln compaſs.” The walls and gates of Peking are of the. eie, 
of Wty cübitz, ſo chat they hide the 151 city ; Cs LR. t P l 
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. centinels are placed upon them on horſeback; for there are ſlopes within 
the city of conſiderable length, by which horſemen may aſcend the walls; 
and in ſeveral places there are houſes built for the guard. The gates, 
which are nine in number, are neither embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other 

-_ carving, all their beauty conſiſting in their prodigious height, which at a 

Aiſtance gives them a noble appearance. The arches of the gates are built 
of marble, and the reſt with large bricks, cemented with excellent mortar. 
Mott of the ſtreets are built in a direct line, the largeſt are about 20 feet 
broad; and a league in length. The ſhops where they ſell filks and china 
ware generally take up the whole ſtreet, and afford a very agreeuble pro- 
ſpect. Each ſhop-keeper places before bis ſhop, on a ſmall kind e- 

Seftal, a board about twenty feet high, painted, varniſhed, and often gilt, 

on which are written in large chatacters the names of the ſeveral commo- 

dities he fells. Theſe being placed on each fide of the ſtreet, at nearly. 
an equal diſtance from each other, have a very pretty appearanet; but 
tte houſes are poorly. built in front, and very low, moſt of them haviog 
| only a ground floor, and none exceeding one ſtory above it. Of all the 
duildings in this great city; the moſt remarkable is the imperial pala 
te grandeur of which does not-confift ſo much in the nobleneſs and ele- 

- * . gance of the architeQure, as in the multitude of its buildings, courts, 

and gardens, all regularly diſpoſed : for within the walls are not only the 

1 '  emperer's houſe, but a little town, inhabited by the officers of the court, 

| and a moltitude of artificers employed and kept i hag emperor ; but the 

| _ houſes of the courtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived. F. Attiret, _ 
| .a French Jeſuit, who was indulged with a ſight of. the palace and- gar. 

* dens, ſays, that the palace is more than three miles in circumferenee, and 

if 


ay” 


o 


that the front of the buildings ſhines with gilding, paint, and yarviſh, 
While the inſide is ſet off and furniſhed with every thing that is moſt beau- 
tiful and precious in China, the Indies, and Europe. The gardens of this 
palace are large tracts of ground, in which are raiſed, at proper diſtances, 
_ artificial mountains, from 20 to 60 feet high; which form a number of 
| mall vallies, plentifully- watered by ca which uniting, form lakes 
| and metres. Beautiful and magnificent barks ſail on theſe pieces of water, 
| and the banks are ornamented with ranges of buildings, not any two ef 
Wich are ſaid 3 Ae ep b eee diverfity 
1 produces a very pleaſing effect. Every valley has its - pleaſure, 
8 : 8 Ser one of our greateſt lords in Europe with Lok re- 
| tinue: many of theſe hbuſes are built with cedar, brought at a vaſt ex- 
| - pence, the diſtance of 500 leagues. Of theſe palaces, or houſes of pleaſure, 


there are more than 200 in this yaſt encloſure, In the middle of 'a lake, 
which is near half a league in diameter every way, is à rocky iſland, on 
. which: is built a palace, containing mote than a hundred apartments, It 
| bas four fronts, and is a very elegant and magnificent ſlructure. The 
mountains and hills are covered with trees, particularly ſuch as produce 
beautiful and aromatic flowers; and the canals are edged with ruſtie pieces 
_ of rock, diſpoſed with fuch art, as exactly to reſemble the wildneſs of 


* ure. 5 5 . Ks. „„ 23-3 5 3 . 
| LY The city of Peking is computed: to contain two millions of inhabitants, 
| though Nanking is faid'to-excced tt both in extent and population. But 
Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the only port that has been much 
frequented by Europeans. The city wall is about fire miles in circumfer- 
ence, wich very pleaſant walks around it. From the top of ſome oc | 
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it is beautifully iuterſ rſcd with mountaint little hills, and "rallies, all - 
| 75 5 and theſe again pleaſantly» diverſified. with {mall towns, villages, 
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| the art of rearing filk-worms was firſt diſcovered, They manuufacture ſilxs 
_ Tikewiſe of a more durable kind, and their cotton, and other cloths, are 
famous for furniſhing u light warm wear. 5 Hed 5 
Ihbeir trade, it is well known, is open to all the European nations, with 
Khbom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is the pride and avarice of the 
Chpipeſe, that they think no manufäctures equal to their own, But it is 
certain, xhat fince the diſcovery of the porcelain manufactures, and the 
vaſt improvements the Europeans have made in the weaving branches, the 
Chineſe commerce has been on the decline. F 
© ConSTITUTION AND GOVEANMENT.] This was a moſt inſtructive en- 
tertaining article, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartars ; for though 
their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chineſe, they 
have obliged the inhabitants to deviare from the ancient diſcipline in many 
reſpects. ' Perhaps their acquaintance with the Europeans may have con- 
tributed to their degeneracy. The original plan of the "Chineſe govern- 
nent was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Duty and 
obedience tÞ the father of each family was recommended and enforced in 
the molt rigorous manner; but, ar the ſame time, the emperor was con- 
fidered as\the father of the whole. His mandarins, or great officers of 
ſtate, were looked upon as his ſubſtitutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion 
which were due from the inferior ranks to the ſuperior, were ſettled and 
obſerved 'with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion, and in a manner that to us 
ſeems highly ridiculous. This fimple claim of obedience required great 
addreſs and r of human natute to render it eſfectual; aid the 
Chineſe legiflators, Confucius particularly, appear to have been men of 
wonderful abilines. They enveloped their dictates A humber of myſtical 
"appearances, ſo as to ſtrike the people with awe and yeneration. The man- 
Wines had modes of ſpeaking und Writing different from thoſe of other 


A 
ſubjects, and the people were taught to believe that their © princes par- 
took of divinity, ſo that they were ſeldom ſeen, and more ſeldom ap- 


; * 


x © Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public tranquillity, for an incredible 


number of years, yer it had a fündamental defect that often convulſed, 

1 ald at laſt proved fatal to the ſtare, becauſe the fame attention was not 
= paid to the military as to the civil duties. The Chinefe had paffions like 
FT "other men, and ſametimes à weak or wicked adminiftration drove them 
AJ Intoarms, and a veyolution eaſily ſucceeded, . 

ing, that their ſovereign had ceaſed to be their father. During thoſe com- 
"motions, one of the parties naturally invited their neighbours the Tartars 

o their alfiſtance, and it was thus thoſe barbarians, who had great ſagacity, 
became acyuainted with the weak fide of their conflitution, and they availed 

* *theniſelyes accordingly, by invading and ang the empire 
© "Beſides the great doctrine of patriarchal obedience, the "Chineſe had 
ſomptuary laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees of ſubjects, 

"which were very uſeful in e ber. public tranquillity, and preveng- 

Ing the eech pf ambition. By their iuſtitutiohs likewiſe the man 

might remonſtrate to theemperor, but in the moſt ſobmiſfive manner, upon 

the errors of his government, and when he was a virtuous prigce, this 

freedom was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effects. No country in 

the world is ſo well provided with magiſtrates for the diſcharge of juſtice, 
bdoth in civil and criminal matters, as China ; but they are often ineffectual 

through want of public vimue in the execution. The "emperor is — 
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ELIGION-] : This article is nearly connected with the preceding. 
Though the ancient Chineſe worſhipped idols, yet their philoſophers and 
legiſlators had juſter ſentiments of the Deity, and indulged the people im 
tue worſhip of ſenſible objects, only to make them more ſubmiſſive to go 
vernment« The Jeſuits made little oppoſition to this when they attempted 
to convert the Chineſe; and ſuffered r eir proſelytes to worſhip Tien, pre- 
tending that it was no other than the name of God. The truth is, Con- 
fucius, and the Chineſe legiſlators, introduced # moſt excellent ſyſtem f 
morals among the people, and endeavoured to ſupply the want of juſt ideas 
of a future ſtate, by preſcribing to them the worſhip of inferior deities. 
Their morality. approximates to that of Chriſtianity ; but as we know little 
of their religion, but through the Jeſuits, we cannot adopt for truth the 
numerous inſtances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chineſe 
with the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe fathers, it muſt be owned, were men 
of great abilities, and made a wonderful progreſs above a century ago in 
their converſions ; but they miſtook the true character of the emperor who 
was their patron ; for he no ſooner found that they were in fact aſpiring 
to the civil direction of the government, than he expelled them, levelle 
their churches with the ground, and prohibited the exerciſe of their reli - 
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nerals; and one of their maxims is, never to fight with enemies either 
more numerous or better armed than themſelv ee. 
; HFisroa v.] The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity beyond all 
__ _ "meaſure of credibility ; and their annals have been carried beyond the pe - 
Tiod to which the Scriptyire chronology aſſigns the creation of the world. 
Poan-Kou is ſald by them to have been the firſt man, and the interval of 
time betwixt him and the death of their celebrated Confucius, which was 
in the year before Chriſt, 479, hath been reckoned from 276,000 to 
. *96,961,740 years: But upon an accurate inveſtigation of this ſubject it 
appears, that all the Chineſe hiſtorical relations of events prior to the 
- Teign of the emperor Yao, who lived 2057 years before Chriſt, are en- 
tirely fabulous, compoſed in modern times, unſupported by authentic 
records, and full of contradictions. It appears alſo, that the origin of the 
Chineſe empire cannot be placed higher than two or three generations 
before Yao. But even this is carrying the empire of China to a very 
high antiquity; and it is certain that the materials for the Chineſe hit- 
"tory are extremely ample. The grand annals of the empire of China are 
*comprehended in 668 volumes, and confiſt of the pieces that have been 
_ compoſed by thẽ tribunal or department of hiſtory, eſtabliſhed in China, 
for tranſmitting to poſterity the public events of the empire, and the lives, 
characters, and tranſactions of its ſovereigns. It is ſaid, that all the facts, 
which concern the monarchy fince its foundation, have been depoſited in 
this department, and from age to age have been arranged according to the 
order of time, under the inſpection of governmhery, and with all the pre- 
-cautions againſt illufion or partiality that could be 7 7 'Theſe pre- 
"cautions have been carried ſo far, that the hiſtory of the reign of each 
imperial family, has only been publiſhed after the extinction of that fa- 
mily, and was kept a profound ſecret during the - „that neither 
fear nor flattery might adulterate the truth. It is aſſerted, that many of 
the Chineſe hiſtorians expoſed themſelves to exile, and even to death, 
rather than diſguiſe the defects and vices of the ſovereign. But the em- 
peror Chi-hoang-ti, at whoſe command the Great Wall was built, in the 
Fear 213 before the Chriſtian zra, ordered all the hiſtorical books and re- 
© cords, which contained the fundamental laws and principles of the ancient 
government, to be burnt, that they might not be employed by the learned 
to oppoſe his authority, and the changes he propoſed to introduce into the 
 -+ monarchy. Four hundred literati were burnt with their books; yet this 
barbarous edict had not its full effect; ſeveral books were concealed, and 
© eſcaped the general ruin. After this period, ſtrict ſearch was made far the 
ancient books and records that yet remained; but though much induſtry 
was employed for this purpoſe, it appears that the authentic hiſtorical 
wDources of the Chineſe, for the times anterigr to the year 200 before 
- , *Chrift, are very few, and that they are ſtill in finaller number for more re- 
© mote periods. But rm wag far depredations that have been made 
upon the Chineſe om it is fTimmenſely voluminons, and has been 
judged by ſome writers ſuperior to that of all other nations. Of the grand 
aànnals before mentioned, which amount to $68 volumes, a copy is p- 
ſerved in the library of the French Ting. A chronblogical abridgement 
of this great work, in one hundred volumes, was publiſhed in the 42d 
year of the reign of Kang-hi ; that is, in the year 1703. This work is 
. © - generally called Kam-mo, or the abridgement. From theſe materials the 
dae Grofier propoſed to publiſh at Paris, in the Freneh language, a 
' . + Gotictal Hiſtory of China, in 12 volumes qto. foie of which eee 


J 


| 


ſand other Tartar 
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printed, and a ſmaller work in 12 volumes g vo by the late Father de 


ailla, miffionary at Peking, hath been juſt concluded and publiſhed, 
large upon ſo copious a ſubject as that of the Chineſe, hiſtory ; and which, 


* 


But the limits 0 which our work is confined will not permit us to en- 


indeed, would be very unintereſting to the generality of European readers. 


A ſucceſſion of excellent princes, and a duration of domeſtic tranquillity, 


united legiſlation K's philoſophy, and produced their Fo-hi, whoſe hiſ-. 


tory is wrapped up ih myſteries, their Li-Laokum, and above all their 


Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of China. After all, the , 


internal revolutions of the empire, though rare, produced the moſt dreads 
ful effects, in proportion as its conſtitution was pacific, and they were at- 


tended with the moſt bloody exterminations in ſome provinces ; ſo that 


though the Chineſe empire is hereditary, the imperial ſuceeſſion was more 


than once broken into, and altered. Upwards of twenty dynaſties, or 


different tribes and families of ſucceſſion are enumerated in their annals. * 


_ defeated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of them 
could keep the conqueſts they made there. Their celebrated wall proved 


but a feeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars, After thels 
A. Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tartars 
while an indolent worthleſs emperor, Tſong-tching, was upon the. 
throne. In the mean while a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tſe, in the pro- 


invaſions were over, 


vince of Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did 


moſt of his courtiers and women. Ou-ſan-quey, the Chineſe general, on 


the frontiers of Tartary, refuſed to recogniſe the uſurper, and made a peace 


Tartat maintain US as has | 
mentioned, wiſely incorporated his hereditary ſubjeQs with the Chine 
ſo that in effect Tartary became. an acqui 


be Jeſuits, but knew how to check them when be found them 


the Chineſe, under this Tartar family, drove the Dutch out of the'ifland 
of Formoſa, which the latter had taken from the Portugueſe, © 


In the year 1771, all the Tarrars which compoſed rhe nation of the Tour- 
gouths, left the ſettlements which they had under the Rufſan government 
on the banks of the Wolga, and the Jaick, at a ſmall diftance from the OE a 
-pian ſea, and in a vaſt body of fit. | thouſand families, they paſſed through  _ 
the country of the Haſacks, Ker | 
they bad ſur 


a p after a march of eight months, in hie! 
mounted innumerable difficulties and dangers, they arrived in 


to each family a portion of land for agriculture and paſturage. 


amilies, who alſo quitt 
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5 N cquifition to China. He was ſuc- 
. a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, who was the 
pt -t 


— 


* 


Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they often 


with Tſongate, the Manchew prince, who drove the uſurper from the = 
throne, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the year 1644. The 
T himſelf in his authority, and, as has been 8 . 

2 


| patron Wn LS 
38 with the affairs of his government. About the year 1667, 


28 


the plaitis that lie on the frontier of Carapen, not far from the banks of  - I 
the river lly,: and offered themſelves as. fubjects to Kien- long, em peror . ' i 
China; Who was then in the thirry-fixth year of his reign, He recetved = | 
Hem monly. furniſhed them with proviſions, clothes, and money, and” 

-allottec e 
Ihe year following there was a ſecond emigration. of about thirty thou= _ 

4. | 3 the ſettlements which they . 
enjoyed under the Ruſſian government, and ſubmitted to the Chineſeg BY 
ſeeptre. The emperor cauſed the hiſtory of theſe emigrations to be „„ ; 
Frayen upon ſtone, in four different languages. e 3 Foo 
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©" S1TVATION AnD [ T*HIS vaſt country is fituated between the 66th 
©. BounDartEs. J and 1ogth degrees of Eaſt Joogirude, and be- 
tween 1 and 40 of North latitude. | It is bounded on the North, by the 
countries of Uſbec Tartary and Thibet; on the South, by the Indian 
5 Ocean; on the Eaſt, by Cbina and the Chineſe ſea; and on the Weſt, by 
Es Perfia and the Indian fea. © Me Wong ED. 
-% _ Division.] I ſhall divide, as others have done, India at large into 
thfee great parts; firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, called 
the F arther Peninſula; ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogul's empire ; 
birdly, the Peninſula within or on this fide the Ganges; all of them vaſt; 
pulous, and extended empires. But it is neceflary, in order to ſave 
many repetitions, to premiſe an account of ſome particulars chat are in 


ance 


of 


any 


| them, Hindoos, and the e tg They pretend that Brum- 
ma, who was their legiſlator both in * ics and religion, was inferior only 
| houfand years" before our account of 


£% © % 


are called) pretend that he bequeathed" to them a book 


Though the original is loſt, they are ſtill ng 8 1 6 
* | Chl - 1A Age, no 


ſublime, but otherwiſe complicated doctrine, into the lower runks, induced 
the Bramins, who are by no means unanimods in their doctrines, to have 
| toſſenſible repreſentations of he Deity and his attributes ; ſo 205 
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Ithe original doctrines of Brumma have degenerated to tank. ridiculous 


idolatry, in the worſhip of different animals, and various images, and of 
the moſt hideous figures, either delineated or car ve. 
The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been divided into ſour great 
tribes. The firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Bramins, who alone can 
_ . - officiate in the prieſthood, like the Levites among the Jews. They are 
not, however, excluded from government, trade, or agriculture, thougl 
they are ſtrictly prohibited from all menial offices by their law. The ſe- 
ond in order is the Sittri tribe, who, according to their original inſtitu - 
tion, ought to be all military men; but they frequently follow other pra · 
feſſions. The third. is the tribe of Beiſe, who are chiefly. merchants, 


We ONS 


Beides this diviſion into tribes, the Gentoos are alſo ſubdividedinto caſts | 


ber. The order of pre-eminence of all the caſte, in a particular 2 or 
67 c 
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- felves even at the death of a 5 dane occaſioned . ay 15 


them to have ſeveral wives; but they ſeldom have more 
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 amiſements of the Hindoos conſiſt in going-tb their pagodas,-in-affiſting 
At religious ſhews,' and in fulfilling. a:variety of ceremonies preſcribed to 


them by the Bramins. Their religion forbids them to quit their own 


F ſhores®, nor do they want any thing from abroad. They-might; therefore, 


have lived in much tranquillity and -happinefs, if others had looked on 


i ES ONE F Sh RE Ah „„ 5 2 
The ſoldiors are commonly called Rajah- poots, or perſons. deſcended 


ö from rajahs, and reſide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are gene- 


rally more fair complex ioned than the people of the ſouthern provinces, 
who are quite black. Theſe rajah-poots are a-robuft, brave, faithful peo- 


ple, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe Who will pay them: but When 


their leader falls in battle, they think that their engagements to him are 


Fniſned, and they run off the field without any ſtajn upon their repu- 


tation. 


+ % + 


The cuſtom-of women burning themſelves, upon the death of their 


Huſbands, fill continues to be practiſed, though much leſs frequently 
than formerly. The Gentoos are. as careful of the cultivation of their 
lands, and their public works and conveniencies, as the Chineſe; and 


there ſcarcely is an inſtance of a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the dia- 
mond merchants travel without defenſive weapons. 5 1 a 
Tube temples or pagodas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous but diſguſtful 


None buildings; erected in every capital, and under the direction of the 


bramins. If the bramins are maſters of any uncommon art or ſcience, they 
frequently turn it to the purpoſes of profit from their ignorant votaries. 
Mr. Scraſton ſays, that they know how to calculate eclipſes; and that ju» 

. :vicial aftrology is ſo prevalent among ihem, that half the year is taken up 


. -with unlucky days; the head aftrologer being always conſulted in their 


Councils. The Mahometans likewiſe encourage thoſe ſuperſtitions, and 
Took upon all the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry as belonging to themſelves, 


1 Though the Gentoos are entirely paſſive under all their oppreſſions, a 
by their ſtate of exiſtence, the practice of their religion, and the ſeanti- 


- {neſs of their food, have nothing of that reſentment in their nature that 
nanimates the reſt of mankind; yet they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and 
ſiometimes bury their money, and rather than diſcover it, put themſelves 
mu gdeath by poiſon or otherwiſe. This practice, which it ſeems is not un- 


- common, accounts for the vaſt ſcarcity ot ſilver that till of late prevailed 
in Indoſtan. Fe ng ; | ; 5 


Tha reaſons above mentioned account likewiſe for their being leſs under 


_ the influence of their paſſions than the inhabitants of other countries, 


, p 3 8 = ny * N i 


* 
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provinces of Oude, Rehilcund, Agra, Delhi, and Labore. The Kiftna divides the 
Parra from Golconda 


I a. of rice, their chief food, gives them but little nou» 


o 
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The Gentoas are perſuaded, that the waters of. the three great rivers, Ganges; 
Kiſtna, and Indus, have the ſacred. virtug of purifying thoſe, who. bathe. in them, 
. from all pollytions and fins. I his relig ons ides ſegms to be founded on a principle of 
policy, and intended to reftrain the natives from migrating into diſtant countrics : 
r it is remarkable, that the ſacred rivers are fo fituated, that there is not any. 

t of India whereithe inhabitants may not have an opportunity of waſhing away 
Fal fins. The Gange Which. riſes in the mountains. of Thibet, with its different 
branches, runs fr pen the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and the upper 
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and runs through the Viſiapore into the interior parts of the 
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were ſubdivided into nabobſhips ; each nabob being imme 
able to his ſoubab, who in proceſs of time became almoſt independent on 


and pay no great reſpect to the princip 
'9. 


| courts of juſtice are directed by precedents. 
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perſons. A man is in the decline of life at thirty, and the beauty of the 
women is on decay at eighteen: at twenty-five they have all the marks of 
old age. We are not therefore to wonder at their being ſoon {trangers to 


all perſonal exertion and vigour of mind; and it is with them a frequent 
ſaying, that it is better to fit than to walk, to lie dowa than to fit, to ſleep 


than to wake, and death is the beſt of all. e 3 
The Mahometans, who, in Indoſtan, are called Moors, are of Perfian, 


niſnment; and their marrying early, the males before fourteen, and their 


women at ten or eleven years of age, keeps them low and feeble in their 


Turkiſh, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the reigns _ 


of the califs of Bagdad, to invade Indoſtan. They penetrated as far as 
Delhi, which they made their capital. I hey ſettled colonies in ſeveral 
places, whoſe deſcendants are called Pytans ; but their empire was over- 
thrown by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul government, which fill 
ſubſiſts. Thoſe princes} being ſtrict Mahometans, received under their 


protection all who profeſſed the ſame religion, and who being a brave, 


active people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They are ſaid 


to have introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which at appointed 
led an empire, 
iately account- ' 


ſoubahs ; and thoſe provinces, each of which might be x 


the emperor, or, as he is called, the Great Mogul, upon their paying him 
an annual tribute. The vaſt reſort of Perſian and Tartar tribes has-like- 
wiſe ſtrengthened the Mahometan government: but it is obſervable, that 


in two or three generations, the progeny of all thoſe adventurers, Who 
braught nothing with them but their horſes and their ſwords, degenerate 
into all eaſtern indolence and ſenſuality. - . n 
Of all thoſe tribes, the Marattas at preſent make the greateſt ſigure. 
They are a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains bete gen In- 


dloſtan and Perfia/- They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and, when. Well 


commanded, they have been known to give law even to the court of Delhi. 


Though they are originally Bentoos, yet they are of bold active ſpirits, 
A of their religion. My. Scrafton 


ſays, that the Mahometans or Moors are of ſo deteſtable a character, that 


- he never knew above two or three exceptions, and thoſe were among the 
. Tartar and Perfiat officers.of the army. They are void, we are told, of 
every principle even of their own religion; and if they have a virtue, it 
is an appearance of hoſpitality, but it js an appearance only; for While 
they are drinking with, and embracing a friend, they will ſtab him to the 
heart. But it is probable, that theſe repreſentations of their moral de- 


pravity are carried beyond the bounds of rut 
written laws: and their 


The people of Indoftan are goyerngd by no. | 
a pdofian are: 4 The Mahometan inſtitutes 


Pow only in their great towns and their neighbourhood. The empire is 


| hereditary, and the emperor is heir only to his own officers. All lands 
go in the hereditary line, and continue in that ftare {ven down to the ſub- 
_ tenants, while the lord can pay his taxes, and the latter their rent, bath 
which are immutably fixed in the public books of each diſtrict. Tbe im- 
perial demeſne lands arg thoſe of the great rajah families, Which fell to 


amerlane and his ſueceſſors. Certain portions of them are called jaghire 


„lands, and ate beſtowed by the crown on the great Jords or omrabs, and 
upon their death revert to the emperor'p but the rights of the ſubtenants, 
even of thoſe lands, are indefeaſibl e OE 
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- Such are the outlines of the government by which this great empire long 
ſubſiſted, without almoſt the ſemblance of virtue among its great officers, 


either civil or r It was ſhaken, however, after the invaſion of 
Kou 


Mahomet Shab, by i Khan, which was attended by ſo great a 
diminution of the imperial authority, that the ſoubahs and nabobs became 
abſolute in their own governments. Though they could not alter the 
fundamental laws of property, yet they invented new taxes, which beg- 
gared the pcople, to pay their own armies and ſupport their power ; 

that many of the people, a few years ago, after being 8 plun- 
dered by collectors and tax-maſters, were left to periſh through want.— 
To fum vp the miſery of the inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and nabobs, and 
other Mahometan governors, employ the Gentoos themſelves, and ſome 
even of the bramins, as the miniſters of their rapaciouſneſs and cruelties. 
{Upon the whole, ever ſince the invaſion. of Kouli Khan, Indoſtan, from 


being a well regulated government, is become a ſcene of mere _— 


or ſtratocracy; every great man protects himſelf. in his-tyranny by 
Soldiers, whoſe pay far exceeds the natural riches of his dere ob | 
-As private aſſaſſinations and other murders are here committed with im- 
punity, the ay who know they can be in no worſe eſtate, concern 
themſelves very little in the revolutions of government. To the above 


_ .caufes are owing the late ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in Indoſtan. The rea- 
der, from this repreſentation, may perceive, all that the Engliſh have 
| de , in point of territory, has been gained from uſurpers and robbers; 


d their poſſeſſion of it being guarantied by the pfeſent lawful emperor, 
is ſaid to be founded upon the laws and conſtitutions of that country. 
We are, however, ſorry to be obliged to remark, that the conduct of 


| many of the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company töwards the natives, 


and not properly puniſhed or checked by the directors, or the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature, has in too many inſtances been highly diſhonourable to the Engliſh 
name, and totally inconſiſtent with that humanity which was formerly our 


national charaQteriftic. £7 SY; ; 
It may be here proper juſt to obſerve, that the complexion of the Gen- 


- 


The PzxixnsvLa of IN DIA beyond the Gances, called 


- * 


me Vaſt ; by the fame ſea and the ſtraits of Malacca, on the South ; apd 


on 


10 is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regular. 
At court, however, the great families are ambitious of intermarrying 
with Perfians and Tartars, on account of the fairneſs of their complex- 
Jon, reſembling that of their conqueror Tamerlang and his great generals, 
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the FakTAER PENINSULA. 


| SITUATION AND EXTENT» | 
+ Length abo J between 2 and 30 north latitude, 
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\ Bounvanzrs.] Ts peninſula 3s bounded by Thibet and China, 


on the North; by China and the Chineſe ſea, on 
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by dhe bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the Well. The ſpace 
between Bengal and China, is now called the oy af e au 
other ditlricts ſud alt to the. _ od Ava or Burmah. 


Granddivifi, Subdivifi, Chief Toms, 


On che IM } og e | 


W Ea 0 O05 mu wu 


north-⸗ Ava Ava 1 ; aasee 
weſt. 5 © ovine ) | Na * tow.” * 1 ne 
On the; e gu 4 egu, „ 97. N 17.3% | $9,990 
 fouth- Martaban J Martaban | 
q . | Siam _ (.} Siam, Elon! 109-55. N. lat. 14-18. 170,000. 
Malacea J L Malacca, E. lon, toi. N. lat. 2-12. 20S 
on the F i achso, or . E. lon. . N. 
north | 4 lat. 2130. 
eaſt, Laos „ P70 es 607400 
On the 18 Chins | TY . 51,980 
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ſouth - Cambodia. Cambodia wo 9 
"eaſt, UChlampa J I Fam. + ess 5 


NI. The name of India is taken from the river „ which of 
all others was the beſt known to the Perſians. The whole of this peninſals = 
as unknown to the ancients, and is partly ſo to the moderns.” 
„Ai avD ciumate.] Authors differ concerning the air of this equn- 
8 ſome 3 that of the ſouthern, and ſome that of the riorthern 
1857 It is generall V 7 48 eed, that the air of the former is hot and dry, 

t in ſome places moi and con: juently unhealthy. "The limits is 
LybjeR to hurricanes, lightnings, and inundations, fo that the people build 
their houſes upon bigh pillars to defend them from floods ; and they have- 
no other -idea of feaſons, but wet and dry. Eaſterly and e on. 
Joons (which is an Indian word) prevail in this country. | 
. Movwraixs. ] Theſe run from North to South almoſt chawykvls length 
To of the country ; but the lands near the' ſea are lows 510 N er- 
17 | Hflowed in the rainy ſeaſon,  _ ug 
K Rivaxs.] The chief are Senpoo or Burrumpooter, | Domea, Mecon, 9225 
Is. Menan, ahd Ava, or the great river Non Kian. ; 
| Bars aD s$TRAITS.] The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-China. 
| The ſtraits of Malacca and REN The, promontories- of Siam, Ro- 
r mana, and Banſac. | [i 
: So1L aND yrRODUCT or THE | The ſoil of this cextioſiils is frucht 
Sd - *, + D-1 FFERENT. NATIONS... in general, and produces all the deli- - 

| _ _cious fruits that are found in 6 biber countries contiguous to the "Ganges, 
as well as roots and vegetables. Tt abounds likewiſe in filks, elephants, 
and uadrupeds, both domeſtic and wild, that are common in the ſou- 
_ thern kingdoms of Aſia. The natives drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, 
rubies, topazes, amethyſts, and other precious ſtones. © Tonquin pro- | 
_ duces little or no corn or wine, but is the moſt bealthfuF country of all _ 
the peninſula In ſome places, efpecially towards che north, the inbabi. . 
ey have ſwellings i in their throats, ſaid to be owing to che badneſs of 7 
| eir water. | 
nag > | lynanitants, euros, The Tonquineſ are excellent weekanic | 
on | Ap DIVERSIONS, © F and fair traders ; but great] _ oppreſſed by 
nd | Hagen great lords, . * the . an e 15 
»M 
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IM by retail to the Dutch and other nations. © The Tonquineſe are forid of 
2H lacker houſes, which are unwholeſome'and poiſonous. The people in 
the ſouth are a ſavage race, and go almoſt naked, with large filver and 
| gold ear-rings, and coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. In Tonquin and 
| | Cochin China, the two ſexes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable by their dreſs, 
WE which reſembles that of the Perſians, - The people of quality are fond of 
* Engliſh broad-cloth, red or green : and others wear a dark-coloured cotton 
cloth. In Azem, which is thought one of the beſt countries in Aſia, the 
inhabitants prefer dogs fleſh to all other animal food. The people of that 
kingdom pay no taxes, becauſe the king is ſole proprietor of all the gold 
and filver and other metals found in bis kingdom. They live, however, 
eaſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houſekeeper has an elephant for the 
/ v Ent pracute pil ov 
It is unqueſtionable that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had the 
uſe of gunpowder before it was known in Europe ; and the invention is er 
nerally aſeribed to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the ſouthern 7 a] f 
of this peninfula go under the name of Malayans, from the neighbouring 
country of Malacca, © | JJ. 8 
. Though the religious fuperſtitions that prevail in this peninſula are ex- 
tremely groſs, yet the people believe in a future ſtate; and when their kingy 
are interred, a number of animals are buried with them, and ſuch veſſels 
Pt gold and filver as they think can be of uſp to them in their future life. 
The people in this peninſula are commonlyfery fond of ſhew, and often 
male an appearance beyond their circumſtances. They are delicate in no 
Part of their dreſs but in their hair, which they buckle up in a very agreeable 
manner. In their food they are loathſome; for befides dogs, they eat my 
mice, ſerpente, and ſtinking fiſh, The people of Aracan are equally in- 
delicate in their amours, for they hire Dutch and other foreigners to con- 
ſummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moſt 
when in a ſtate of pregnancy, Their treatment of the ſick is ridiculous be- 
2 belief ; and in many places, when à patient is judged to be incurable, 
be i expoſed on the bank of ſome river, where he is either drowned, or 
ane des or beast eff. 
| The diverſions common in this country are fiſhing and hunting, the ee. 
lebrating of feſtivals, and acting comedies, by torch-light, from evening 
 Laxcvacs.] The language of the court of Delhi is Perſian, but ip 
«this pt rs it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already obſerved, inter- 
%%% ther ies. ones ³?èͥ½6᷑ ee ee ³⅛ ys 
_ + LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN}. The Bramins, who are the tribe of 
the pricſthood, deſcend from thoſe. Brachmans who are mentioned to us 
with ſo much reverence oy antiquity ; and although much inferior, either 
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and Danes of much importance. VV 5 
Consrirur ion, GovERNMENT, } This article is fo extenſive, tha 
© RARTTIES, AND CiT18s, Fit requires a flight review of the 
Kingdoms that form this peninſula. In Azem, I have already obſerves, _ 
the king is proprietor of all the gold and filver : he pays little or nothing | 
| to the Great Mogul, his capital is Ghergong, or Kirganus. We know 
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Jiftion of their hiſtorians very diffuſe and verboſe : but though the man- 


ver of eaſtern compoſitions differs from the correct taſte of Europe, there 
are many things in the writings of Aſiatic authors worthy the attention of 


literary men. Mr. Dow obſerves, that in the Shanſcrita, or learned lan- 
: a of the Bramins, which is the grand repoſitory of the religion, phi- 


Joſophy, and hiſtory of the Hindoos, there are in particular many hun- 
ins volumes in proſe, which treat of the ancient Indians and their hiſtory. . 


The ſame writer alſo remarks, that the Shanſerita records contain ge- 


counts of the affairs of the Weſtern Aſia very different from What an 
tribe of the Arabians have tranſmitted to poſterity ; and that it is more 


chan probable, that, upon examination, the former will appear to bear 


the marks of more authenticity, and of greater antiquity, than the 
latter. The Arabian writers have been generally ſo much prejudiced 


againſt the Hindoos, that their accounts of them are by no means to be 
. implicitly relied on. EA N 


r. Dow obſerves, that the ſmall progreſs, which correfneſs 4 ele = 


gance of ſentiment and diction have made in the Eaſt, did not proceed 


rom a want of eycouragement to literature. On the contrary, it appears, 
that no princes in the world patronized men of letters with more generg- _ 
fity and reſpect, than the Mahometan emperors of Indoſtan. A literary _. 
genius was not only the certain means to acquire a degres of wealth whi 1 | 


muſt aſtoniſh Edropeans, but an infallible road for riling to the firſt offices 
of the ſtate.” The character of the learned was at the ſame time fo ſacred, 


that tyrants, who made a paſtime of embruing their hands in the blood of 


their other ſubjects, not only abſtained from offering violene % 


genius, but ſtood in fear of their pehlls =o? 


__ManrvFACTURES AND COMMERCE.) 5 in the different coun-· N 
tries of this peninſula; but the chief branches haze been already men- 


tioned, The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture their 


- ſalt out of aſhes. In all handicraft trades that they underſtand, the people 
_ are more induſtrious, and better workmen, than moſt of the Europeans; 


and in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, it 


is ſaid, that the Indlans do as much work with their feet as their hands. 
Their painting, though they are ignoraat of drawing, is amazingly vivid 
in its colours. The finenefs of their linen, and their fillagree work in 


gold and fijver, are beyond any thing of theſe kinds to be found in other 


Parts of the world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by al! 
trading nations kn the world, and probably has been ſo from the earlieſt 


ages: it was not unknown even in Solomon's time; and rhe Greeks-and _ 


Nomans drew from thence their higheſt materials of luxury. The greg - 


eſt ſhare of it, through events foreign to this part of our work, is ho 


* 


centered in England, though that of the Dutch is ſtill very conßderable; Pon 


that of the French has for ſome time declined ; nor is that of the Swedes 


SOL 
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little or nothing of. the kingdom of 1 xpra, but that it was anciently ſub- 


ect to the kings of Aracan ; and that they ſend to the Chineſe gold ande 

xk, for which they receive ſilver in return. Aracan lies to the ſquth ort 
Tipra, and is governed by twelve princes, ſubject to the chief king qe 
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reſides in his capital. His palace is very large, and contains, as we arg 
NN tn nin ROT. 
and covered over with diamonds and other precious ſtones. Pegu is about 
350 Engliſh miles in length, and almoſt the ſame in breadth. In the 


; year 1754» Pegu "Was reduced to the. ſtate of a dependant province b 7 = 


the king of Ava. Macao is the great mart. of trade in Pegu. We 
know little of the kingdom of Ava. It is faid, the honours the king aſ- 
| Tames are next to divine. His ſubjects trade chiefly in muſk and jewels, 
rubies and ſapphires. In other particulars, the inhabitants reſemble thoſe 


of Pegu. In thoſe kingdonis, and indeed in the greateſt part of this pe- 


ninſula, the doctrines of the Grand Lama of Thihet prevail, as well as 
thoſe of the Bramins. Rt ORE En MISS 
- The kingdom of Laos or Lahos formerly included that of Jangoma or 
| Jangomay ; but that is now ſubject to Ava ; we know few... particulars 
of it that can be depended upon. It is faid to be immenſely populous, to 
abound in all the rich commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the 
Eaſt, and to be divided into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them 
holding of one ſovereign, who like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely 
deſporic, and lives in ĩnexpreſſible pomp and magnificence ; but is of the 
Lama religion, and often the flave of his prieſts and miniſters. 
The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed by miſſionaries and pre- 
tended travellers in the moſt romantic terms; and therefore we can pay 
little other 2 e e ee N than that ĩt is a rich and wr 
riſhing. kingdom, and that it approaches, in its goverment, policy, and 
the 5: cknefs and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, 45 near to the Chineſe. 
The kingdom of Siam is ſurrounded by high mountains, which, on the 
eaſt fide, ſeparate it from the kingdoms. of. Camboja and Laos; on the 
weſt, from Pegu; and on the north, from Ava, or, more properly, from 
Jangoma; on the ſouth it is waſhed by the river Siam, and has the 
peninſula of Malacca, the north-weſt part whereof is under its domi- 
nion. The extent of the country, however, is very uncertain, and 
It is but indifferently peopled. The inhabitants of both ſexes ate 
more modeſt than any found in the -reſt of this peninſula. Great care 
3s taken of the education of their children. Their marriages. are ſimple, 
and performed by their talapoing, or prieſts, ſprinkling holy water 72 
the couple, and repeating ſome ,prayers. We are told that gold is ſo 
abundant in this country, that their moſt ponderous images are made of 
it; and chat it ĩs ſeen in vaſt quantities on the outſide of the king's palace. 
Theſe relations are faund, by modern travellers, to be the fictions of 
French and other miſſionaries; for though the country has mines of gold, 
their ornaments are either exceſſively thin plates of da metal, or a very 
bright lacker that covers wooden or other materials. The government here 


* 


i extremely. deſpotie ; even ſervants muſt appear before their maſters in 


a kneeling poſture ; and the mandarins are proſtrate before the king. 
Siam, the capital, is repreſented as a large city, but ſcarcely a fixth part 
of it is inhabited; and the palace is about a mile and a half in circuit. 
-Bankok, which ſtands about 18 leagues to the ſouth of Siam, and 12 miles 
from the ſea, is the only place towards the coaſt that is fortified with walls, 
batteries, and braſs cannon; and the Dutch have a factory at Ligor, 
which ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula of Malacca, but belonging 


Tue peninſula of Malacca is a large country, and contains ſevers! 


kingdoms or provinces. The Dutch, however, are ſaid to be the real 
5 : „ | 0 e f mal ters 
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maſters and ſovereigns of the whole peninſula, being in poſſeſſion of the 
capital (Malacca.) The inhabitants differ but little from brutes in their 
manner of living ; and yet the Malayan language is reckoned the pu K. 
of any ſpoken in all the Indies. We are told by the lateſt travellers, that 
its chief produce is tin, pepper, elephanrs teeth, canes, and gums. 


Some mitfionaries pretend that it is the Golden Cherſaneſus or Peninſula _ 5 


of the ancients, and that the inhabitants uſed to meaſure their riches by 
bars of gold. The truth is, that the excellent fituation of this country 
admits of a trade with India; ſo that when it was firſt diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, who were afterwards expelled by the Dutch, Malacca was 
the richeſt city in the Eaſt, next to Goa and Ormus, being the key of the _ 
China, the Japan, the Molaccas, and the Sunda. trade. The country; 
however, at preſent is chiefly valuable for its trade with the Chins lz. 
This deyeneracy of the Malayans, who were formerly an induſtrisus, in- 
genious people, is eaſily accounted for, by the tyranny. of the Dutch, 
whoſe intereſt it is that they ſhould never recover from their preſent ſtate 
of ignorance and ſlavery. | VV 1 
The Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade in their country ſhips, 
from the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal to Malacca. This 
commerce is connived at by the Dutch governor and council among them, 
who little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they can carich 


_ themſelves. 


Cambodia, or Comboja, is a country little known to the Europeans; 
but according to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north to 
ſouth, is about 520 Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth, from weſt to 
eaft, about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious river running through . 
it, the banks of which are the only habitable parts of the nation, on ac- _ 
count of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, ſerpents, and other ani- 
mals bred in the woods. Its ſoil, commodities, trade, animals, and pro- 
ducts by ſea and land, are much the ſame with the other kiugdoms of this 
vaſt peninſula, The betel, a creeping plant of a particular flavour, and, 


as they ſay, an excellent remedy for all thoſe diſeaſes that are caomon to 


the inhabitants of the Eaft Indies, is the higheſt luxury of the Cambodi- 


ans, from the king to the peaſant ; but is very unpalatable and diſagreeable 
to the Europeans. The ſame barbarous magnificence, the deſporiſm of 


their king, and The ignorance of the people, prevail here as throughout th 
reſt of the peninſula. Between Cambodia and Cochin- China, Hes the lit- 
tle kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of which trade with the Chineſe, _ 
and ſeem therefore to be ſomewhat more civiliſed that their neighbours. | 
Cochin- China, or the weſtern China, is fituated under the torrid zone, 
and extends; according to ſome authors, about 300 miles in length; but it is 


much leſs extenſive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt. Laos, Cambodia, 


and Chiampa, as well as ſome other ſmaller kingdoms, are faid to be tri- 
.butary to Cochin China. The manners and religion of the people ſeem 
to be originally Chigeſe; and they are much given to trade. Their king 
is ſaid to be immenſely rich, and his kingdom enjoys all the advantages 
of commerce that are found in the other parts of the Eaſt Indies; but ut 
the ſame time we are told; that this mighty prince, as well as the king of 


Tonquin, are ſubje& to the Chineſe emperor. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, . 


that all thoſe rich countries were peopled from China, or ar leaſt that they 

bad, ſome time or other, been governed by one head, till the mother. em. 
pire became ſo large, that it might be convenient to parcel it out, refery= _ 
ing to itſelf a kind of feudal ſuperiority over them all. 


4: 
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Tonquin has been already mentioned, and little can be added te what 
has been ſaid, unleſs we adopt the fictions of the 'popiſh miſſionaries. The 
vernment of this kingdom, however, is particular. The Tonquineſe 
. Had revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a civit war. A 
-* compromiſe at laſt took place between the chief of the revolr and the re- 
preſentative of the ancient kings, by which the former was to have all 
the executive powers of the government, under the name of the 
Chouah; but that the Bua, or real king, ſhould retain the royal titles, 
and be permitted ſome inconſiderable civil prerogatives within his palace, 
from which neither he nor any of his family can ſlir without the permiſſion 
3 Oe FD Rays BUF OO LEE ov E19t yo go 
Tube chouah reſides generally in the capital Cachao, which is fituated 
near the centre of the kingdom. The bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, and 
Has a fine arſenal. The Engliſh have a very Soutithiog'bouſe on the north 
de of the city, conveniently fitted up with ſtore-houſes and office-houſes, 
aà noble args ee and handſome apartments for the merchants, factors, 
and officers of the company. _ | Onan 
The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraordinary 
fize, and even of white and party-coloured elephants, convey among thoſe 
. credulous. people a pre-eminence of rank and royalty, and has ſometimes 
_ occaſioned bloody wars. After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that how- 
ever dark the accounts we have of thoſe kingdoms may be, yet there is 
|; mages evidence to prove, that they are immenſely rich in all the trea- 
ſures of nature; but that thoſe advantages are attended with many natural 
calamities, ſuch as floods, volcanos, earthquakes, tempeſts, and above all, 
rapacious and poiſonous animals, which render the poſſeſſion gf life, even 
for an hour, precarious and uncertaiisn. B 
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INDIA within the Gancxs, or the Empire of the 
SB xro arion AND EXTENT, including the Peninſula weſt of the 


2 4 5 and 40 north latitude. 
th x500 F een 7 66 and 92 eaſt longitude. 
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3 Dounban 18, J. Els empire is bounded by Uſbec Tartary and Thi- 
, bet on the North; by Thibet and the Bay of Bengal, 
on the Eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, on the South ; by the fame aud Per- 
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 _ ia, on the Weſt, The main land being the Mogul empire, or Indoſtan 
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be Britiſh nation pots a fiat ſovereign > 
a or Orixa, only the diſ- 


Bengal, and the greateſt part of Bahar. In Ori 
tricts of Midnapour. The whole poſſeſſions contain about 150,000 ſquare _ 
miles, and 10 millions of people. With their allies and tributaries, they _ 
now occupy the whole navigable courſe: of the DOE i from is entry on 
* plains to the ſea, which by its winding co more than 1 30 
miles. : 
The winds in this climate orally blow: for fix 


vi- Als b tog 8 
gal, months from the ſouth, and fix from the north. April, May, andthe be. 
der- ginning of june, are exceſſively hat, but refreſhed by ſea breezes ; __ 
ſtan in ſome dry ſeaſons; the hurricanes, Which tear up the ſands, and let N 
, them fall in ſhowers, are exceſſively diſagreeable. The Engliſh, and- 

_ conſequently t 


e Europeans in general, who arrive at Indoſtan, are cm- Te, 

. ſeized with ſom E Anels. ſuch as flux or fever, in their different = 

Pearances; but when properly treated, eſpecially if the patieprs are abe 5 = 
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8 MownTarixs,) The moſt remarkable mountains ate thoſe of Caucaſus 
and Naugracut, which divide India from Perſia, Uſbec Tartary, and 'Thi- 
bet ; and are inhabited by Maraitas, Afghans, or Patans, and other peo- - 

-ple more warlike than the Gentoos. As to the mountains of Balegaut which 

Fun almoſt the whole length of India, from north to ſouth, they are ſo 
-high as to ſtop the weſtern monſoon ; the rains beginning ſooner on the 
: abar, than they do on the Coromondel coaſt. | 5 
- Raevans.] Theſe are the Indus called by the natives Sinda and Sindeh, 
and the Ganges, both of them known to the ancients, and as obſerved in 
| pe. 680, held in the bigheſt eſteem, and egen veneration, by. the modern 
FN, inhabitants. Beſides thoſe rivers, many others water this country: 
| Sas, BAYS, AND- CAPES.} Theſe are the Indian ocean; the bay of 
Bengal ; the gulf of Cambaya: the ſtraits of Ramanakoel ; Cape Como- 

. rin and Diu. 8 | . Ny | J . ; 

_ __  ImBaniTANTsS.] I have already made a general review of this great 
empire, and have only to add, to what I have ſaid of their religion and 

' \ feds, that the fakirs are a kind of Mahometan mendicants or beggars, 
who travel about, practiſing the greateſt auſterities ; but manyof them are 

. Umpoſtors. Their number is ſaid to be 800,000. Another ſet of men- 

_ - dicants are the joghis, who are idolaters, and much more numerous, 
but moſt of them are vagabonds and impoſtors, who live by amuſing the 
<redulous Gentoos with fooliſh fictions. The Banians, who are ſo called 
from their affefted innocence of life, ſerve as brokers, and profeſs the 

___ Gentoo religion, or ſomewhat like it. „ 7 
_— - - The Perſees, or Parſes, of Indoſtan, are originally the Gaurs, deſcribed 
iin Perfia, but are a moſt induſtrious people, particularly in weaving, and 
8 architecture of every kind. They pretend to be poſſeſſed of the works of 
Toroaſter, whom they call by various names and which ſome Europeans 
think contain many particulars that would nth light upon ancient hiſ- 
_tory both ſacred and profane. This opinion is countenanced by the few 
_ parcels of thoſe books that have been publiſhed ; bur ſome are of opinion 
That the whole is a modern impoſture, founded upon facred, traditional, 
and ne hiſtories. They are known as paying divine adoration to fire, 
pDut xt is ſaid only as an emblem of the divinity, 5 
The nobility and 7 of rank delight in hunting with the bow as 
well as the gun, and often train the leopards to the ſports of the ſield. 
They affe& ſhady walks and cool fountains, like other people in hot coun- 
| tries, They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jugglers ; of bar- 
_ + barous muſic, both in 4K 08 age. 3 5 play at 97 2 
_ _ - their private parties. Their houſes make no appearance, and thoſe of the 
_._ _ __ --commonalty are ae and mean, and generally thatched, which renders 
ede fire ; but the manufacturers chuſe to work in the open 
_. - - air; andthe infides of houſes belonging to principal perſons are common- 
ß neat, 'commodious, and pleaſanc, and many of 'them magnificent. 
| _.___ Commutrce of InposTan.] 1 have already mentioned this article, 33 
well as the manufattures of India; but the Mahometan merchants here 
duty in trade that has not been deſcribed, I mean that with Mecca, in 
=P rates from the weſtern parts of this empire, up the Red Sea. This 
- _ trade is carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels called junks, the largeſt 
of which, we are told, befides the cargoes, will carry 1700 Mahomeran 
| „Ae the tomb of their prophet. - At Mecca they meet with 


pilgrims to | wit 
Abyſbaia » Egyptian, and other trader, eq whom they diſpoſe 2 Sh 
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cafgaes for gold and filver ; ſo that a Mahometan junk returning from this 
voyage is often worth 200, ol. 2 a LO. 


Provinces, - CITIES, AND ern The province of Agra is the 
BUILDINGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. largeſt in all Indoſtan, contain- 
ing 40 large towns and 340 villages. Agra is the greateſt city, and its 
caſtle the largeſt fortiſication in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factor 
there, But the Engliſhi have none. | = I I 
The city of Deli 


e uſual magnificence of- the 
Eaſt, Its ſtables formerly contained 1 2,000 horſes, brought from Arabiag 
Perha, and Tartary; and 500 elephants. When the forage is burnt'up by 


the heats of the ſeaſon, as is often the caſe, theſe horſes are ſaid to be fed 


in the morning wich bread, butter, and ſugar, and in the evening with 

rice-milk properly prepared. | e 3 
Tatta, the capital of Sindia, is a large city; and it is ſaid that a plague 

which happened there in 1699 carried off above 80,000 of its manufac- 


turers in tik and cotton. Tt is ſtill famous for the manufacture of palan» 


quins, which are kind of: canopied couches,” on which the great men all 
over India, Europeans as well as natives, repoſe when they appear abroad, 


They are carried by four men, who will trot along, morning and evening, 


40 miles a day; 10 being uſually hired, Who carry the palanquin 57 


turns, four at a time, Though a palanquin is dear at firſt coſt, yet the 
porters may be hired for nine or ten ſhillings a month each, out of Which 


they maintain themſelves. The Indus, at Tatta, is about a mile broad, 


and famous for its fine ca 


Though the province =; "Movultan is not very, fruitful, yet it yields FI 


cellent iron and canes; and-the inhabitants, by their fituation, are enabled 5 
to deal with the Perfians and Tartars yearly for above 60,000 horſes. 


The eg of Caſſimere, being ſurrounded with mountains, is dif- 
| acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of che In- 
dies. It is-ſaid to contain 100,000 villages, to be ſtored. with cattle and 
game, without any beaſts of prey. The capital (Caſſimere) ſtands by a 


large lake; and both ſexes, the women eſpecially, are almoſtas fair as the 

Europeans, and are ſaid tobe witty, dexterous, and ingenious. ' 5 
The province and city of Lahor formerly made a great figure in the 
Indian hiſtory, and is ſtill one of the largeſt and "fineſt provinces in the - 


Indies, producing the beſt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital was once 
about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know little of the 


provinces. of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabaz, that is not in common 


with the other provinces of Indoſtan, excepting that they are inhabited by 
a hardy race of men, who ſeem never to have been conquered, and though - 
they ſubmit to the Moguls, live in an eaſy, independent ſtate. In fome of 


thoſe provinces many.of-the European fruits, plants, and flowers, thrive © 
"3 e 


1 


Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſting to 


an Engliſh reader. It is eſteemed to be the ſtorehouſe of the Eaſt Todies,. 


Its fertility exeeeds that of Egypt after being overflowed by the Nile; and 
the produce of its ſoil-confiſts Of rice, ſugar-canes, corn, ſeſamum, ſmall -_ 


mulberry, and other trees. Its callicoes, filks, ſalt- petre, lakka, opium, 

wax, and civet, go all over the world : and proviſions here are invaſt „ 

plenty, and ineredibly cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, and geeſe, The 
country is interſected by canals cut out of the Ganges for the benefit . - - 


. 
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| hi, which is the capital of that province, is likewiſe the . 
capital of Indoſtan. It is deſcribed as 2 a fine city, and containing 
_ the imperial er which is adorned with t 
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deommerce, and'extends near 100 leagaes on both ſides the Ganges, fol 


of cities, towns, caſtles, and villages, | bates NY 
In 2 . the worſhip of the Gentoos is practiſed in its greateſt puriry, 
and their Jacred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined with their magnifi- 
cent pagodas or temples. The women, notwithſtanding their religion, are 
faid by ſome to be laſcivious and enticing. 4 . 
I be principal Engliſh factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is called 
Fort William it is ſituated on the river Hugley, the moſt weſterly branch 
of the Ganges. The fort itſelf is ſaid to be irregular, and untenable 
' gainſt diſciplined troops; but the ſervants of the company have provided 
themſelves with an excellent houſe, and moſt convenient apartments for 
their 6wn accommodation. As the town itſelf has been in fact for ſome 
time in poſſeſſion of the company, an Engliſh civil government, by a mayor 
and aldermen, was introduced into it. This was immediately under the | 
authority of the company. But in 1773, an act of parliament was paſſed 
to regulate the affairs of the Eaſt India company, as well in India as in 
__ _  KEuropes. ws this act a governor-general and four counſellors were 
pointed, and choſen by the parliament, with whom was veſted the whole 
' . civiland military government of the preſidency of Fort William; and the 
ordering, management, and government, of all the territorial acquiſitions 
and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, ſo long as the 
company ſhould remain poſſeſſed of them. The governor-general and 
council ſo appointed, are inveſted with the power of ſuperintending and 
_ controlling the government and management of the prefidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bencoolen. - The governor-general and council to pa 
. obedience to the orders of the court of directors, and to correſpond wit 
them. The governor-general and counſellors are likewiſe empowered to 
e ſtabliſh a court of judicature at Fort - William; to conſiſt of a chief juſtice, 
and three other judges, to be named from time to time by his majeſty : 
theſe are to exerciſe all criminal, admiralty, and eccleſiaſtical jurifdiction; 
to —— of record, and a court of oyer and terminer for the town of 
. , Calcutta, and factory of Fort - William, and its limits; and the factories 
fubordinate thereto. But the eſtabliſhment of this ſupreme court does not 
+4 to have promoted either the intereſts of the Eaſt India company, 
br the felicity of the 21 5 of the country. No proper attention has been 
paid to the manners and cuſtoms of the natives: acts of great oppretlica | 
and injuſtice have been committed; and the ſupreme court has been a 
5 _- fource of great diſſatisfaction, diſorder, and confuſion. For the ſubſequent 
regulations of the Eaſt India territories and company, we refer to our ac- 
- - Count in the Hiſtory of England. VV 
= #756, an unhappy event took place at Calcutta, which is too remark- 
able to be omitted. The India nabob, or viceroy, quarrelled with the 
_  - company, and inveſted Calcutta with a large body of black troops, The 
__ ©  , © Pevernor, and forme of the principey perſons of the place, threw them- 
1 8 with their chief eſſects, on board the ſhips in the river ; they who 
remained, for ſome hours, bravely defended the place; but their ammuni- 
tion being expended, they ſurrendered upon tefms. The ſoubah, a ca- 
pPricious, unfeeling tyrant, inſtead of obſerving the capitulation, forced 
We 4 r. Holwell, the governor's chief ſervant, and 145 Britiſh ſubjects, into 
_- little bur ſecure priſon, called the Black-hole, a place about eightcen 
. | feet ſquare, and ſhut up from almoſt all communication of free air. 
_ © Their miſeries during the night were inexpreſſible, and before morning no 
more than twenty · three were found alive, the reſt dying of 1 2 
r TY En, 8 . 5 55 : ; - W ic 
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which was — a with a horrible pleated Among theſe, | 
[ ſaved was Mr. Holwel himſelf, who has written a moſt affecting account 
of the cataſtrophe, The inſenſible nabob- returned to his capital, after | 


; - plundering the place, imagining he had routed the Engliſh out of his do- 
- minions ; but the ſeaſonable arrival of admiral Watſon an lonel * 7 
e terwards lord) Clive, put them once more, with ſome difficulty, in 
ſcfſion of Calcutta; and the war was concluded by the battle of Plaſſe 
d gained by the colonel, and the death of the tyrant Surajah Dowla, 
h Sha obs Mhir Jaffeir, one of his generals, who had previouſly fig E 
e a ſecret treaty with Clive to deſert-his maſter, and amply reward fn 
d "li was advanced of. courſe to the ſoubahſhip. 
r The capital of Bengal, where the nabob TY his court, Chas or 
e . Moorſliedabad ; and Benares, lying in the ſame province, is the Gentoo 
r - univerſity, and celebrated for its ſanctity, | : 
de eee is the principal place poſſeſſed by the French i in 8 1 : 
d it lies higher up the river than Calcutta. But though ſtrongly fortified, - 
n 1 — with a garriſon. of 500 Europeans, and 200 Indians, and de- 
fended by 123. pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taken by the 
be _ Engliſh admirals Watſon aud Pococke, © colonel- Clive; and aſs Was 
ie taken the laſt war, but reſtored by the peace. Hogley which lies fifty 
ns miles to the north of Calcutta place the Ganges, is a place of prodigious 
he trade for the richeſt of all Indian commodities... The Dutch have here a 
ad _ well. fortified. factory. The ſearch. for diamonds is carried on by about 
id 10, ooo people from Saumelpour, which lies thirty leagues to the north of 
s, Hogley, for about fifty miles farther, Dacca i is ſaĩd to be the largeſt city 
a of Bengal, and the tide comes up to its walls. It contains an Engliſh and 
t a Dares The other chief towns are Caſſumbazar, Chinchura, 
to Barnagua, and Maldo; beſides a number of other places of leſs ware dut 
de, of them rieh in the Indian manufactures. - 8 
7: We know little concerning the province or foudith of Matra, whe lies 
n; 20 the weſt of Bengal, but that it is AS, ertile asthe other Provinces, and that 
of its chief cities are Ratiſpor, Ougein, and Indoor. The province. of Can- 
ies diſh ineludes that of Berar and part 1. Orixa, and its capital is yy 4 I 
10t or Burhampoor, a flouriſhing, city, and carries on a vaſt trade in ehint: | 
y.  calliqaes,. and-embroidere« "Caffe. Catrack is rhe capital of Oris - 
en Ihe above are the provinces belongi 1 8 to the Mogul's empire to! ns” 
jon 6 e mg of what is Prop rly. called the eninſula tthin the Ganges. 
1 2 kl that. lie to the ſor bard fall into the e of hp 4 1 0 
ent Thos VNV | 
ac- Hisrenve The-firſt invader of this country, v worthy 1095 0 
4 was the famous Alexander of Macedon... Zitghis Khan $A B-wy 
rk- BY force there in the year 1221, and made the Emperor” forfake his ee ; 
the and long before. Tamerlane, Mahometan princes had entered, made con- 
The "queſts, 5 eſtabliſhed themſelves in India. Valid, the fich of the oa 
m- _ liphs, named Ommiades, who. aſcended the thronein the 708thiyuar. of 
cho the Chriſtian æra, and in the goth: of the hegira, made ag ee in- 31 
mi- dia; ſo that the Koran was introduced very eathy into bis country. __ 
ca- 2 ſon of Sebegtechin, prince of 1 on capital of a 3 „ 
ced' Vince ſeparated by mountains from the north-weſt of Anda, und fi- . 
into tuated near Kandahar, carried the Koran with the Ad into Trdoftap, in 
teen _ the year 1000 or ro of the Chriſtian æra. Heltreatec the Indians with = 
air. all the rigour of a conqueror, _ all the fury of 'x zezlor, *plundering = 
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- route. The wealth found by him in Indoſtan is repreſented to be immenſe 
| The ſucceſſors of this Mahmoud are called the dynaſty of the Gaznavides, 
and maintained themſelves in a great part of the countries which he had 
conquered in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when Koſrou Schah, 
the 1 zeh and laſt prince of the Gaznavide race, was dep#ſed by Kuſſain 
_ Gauri, who founded the dynaſty of the Gaurides, which furnifhed five 
rinces, who poſſeſſed nearly the ſame dominions as their predeceſſors the 
aznavides. Scheabbedin, the fourth of the Gauride emperors, düriug 
| the life of his brother and predeceſſor Gaiatheddin, conquered the king- 
doms of Moultan and Delhi, and drew from thence prodigious treaſures, 
But an Indian, who had been rendered deſperate by the pollutions and in- 

ſults to which he ſaw his gods and temples expoſed, made a vow to afſlafſi. 
nate Scheabbedin, and executed it. The race of Gaurides finiſhed in the 

year 1212, in the perſon of Mahmoud, ſucceflor and pephew to Scheaba | 

in, who was alſo cut-off by the ſwords of aſſaſſins. Several revolutions 

lowed till the time of Tamerlane, who entered India at the end of the 

year 1398, deſcending more terrible than all its inundations from the centre 

of the northern of the Indian Caucaſus, This invincible barbarian” 

met with no reſiſtance ſufficient to juſtify, even by the military maxims of 

Tarrars, the cruelties with which he marked his way. But after an im- 
menſe ſlaughter of human creatures, he at length rendered himſelf lord of 

an empire which extended from Smyrna to the banks of the Ganges. The 

Hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, who reigned over Indoſtan with lit- 

fle interruption more than 350 years, has been variouſly repreſented, but 

all agree in the main, that they were magnificent and deſpotic princes ; 

that they committed their provinces, as has been already obſerved, to ra- 

pacious governors, or to their own ſons, by which their empire was often 

miſerably torn in 22 At length, the famous Aurengzebe, in the 

year 1667, though the youngeſt among many ſons of the reigning 

Emperor, after defeating or 'murdering all his brethren, mounted the 

3 *hrone of Indoſtan, and may be confidered as the real founder and 

legiflator of the empire. He was -a great and a politic prince, and 

the, firſt who extended his dominion, though it was little better than 

nominal, over the Peninſula Within the Ganges, which is at pre- 

ſent ſo well known to the Engliſh. He lived ſo late as the year 1707, 

- and it is ſaid that ſome of his great officers of ſtate were alive in the year 

1780. From what has been already ſaid of this empire, Aurengzebe 

ſeems to have left too much power to the governors of his diftant provinces, 

and to have been at no pains in preventing the effects of that dreadful deſ- 

potiſm, which, while in his hands, preſerved the tranquillity of his em- 
ire ; but when it deſcended to his weak indolent ſueceſſors, occaſioned its 
„Im 17:3, four of his grandſons diſputed the empire, which, after a 
bloody ſropgle, fell to the-eldeſt, Mauzoldin, who took the name of 
 Jehander Shah. This prince was a-flave'to his pleaſures, and was go- 
 verned by his miſtreſs ſo abſolutely, that his great omrahs conſpired againſt 

him, and raiſed to the throne one of his nephews, who ſtruck off his 
-uncle's head. The new emperor, whoſe name was Furrukhſir, was go- 
verned and at laſt "enſlaved by two' brothers of the name of Seyd, who. 
abuſed his power ſogrofsly, that being afraid e them publicly, he 
vrdered them both to be privately aſſaſſinated. ey diſcovered his inten- 
tion, and dethroned the-emperor, in whoſe place they raiſed a grandſon of 

| *Aurengzebe, by Rig daughter, a youth of ſeycateep years of age, after 
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impriſoning and ſtrangling Furrukhſir. The young emperor proved dif 
agreeable to the brothers, and being ſoon poiſoned, they raiſed to the 
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throne his elder brother, who took the title of Shah Jchan, The rajahs 


of Indoſtan, whoſe anceſtors Had entered into ſtipulations, or what may 


be called pafa#onventa, when they admitted the Mogul family, took the 
geld againſt the two brothers; but the latter were victorious, and Shah 
Jehan was put in tranquil poſſeſſion of the empire, but died in 1719, He 

ee . by another prince of the Mogul race, who took the name 


of Mahommed Shah, and entered into private meaſures with his great ra- 


jahs for deſtroying the Seyds, who were declared enemies to N izam al Mu- 
luck, one of Aurengzebe's favourite generals. Nizam, it is ſaid, way 
privately enco 1 the emperor to declare himſelf agaioft the bro» 

n himſelf ſoubah of Decan, which belonged to one ol 


the Scyds, who was aſſaſſinated by the emperor's order, and who immedia ly 5 


advanced to Delhi to deſtroy the other brother ; but he no ſooner under» 


ſtood what had happened, than he proclaimed the ſultan Ibrahim, another 
of the Mogu Iprinces, emperor, . A battle enſued in 1720, in which the 
_ emperor was victorious, and is ſaid to have uſed his conqueſt with great 
moderation, for he remitted Ibrahim to the priſon from whence he had 
been taken; and Seyd, being likewiſe a priſoner, was condemned to bh 
| petual. confinement, but the emperor took poſſeſſion of his vaſt 85 Con 


&eyd did not long ſurvive his confinement ; and upon his death, the em- N 


peror abandoned himſelf to the ſame courſe of pleaſures that had been ſo 
fatal to his predeceſſors. As to Nizam, he became now the great imperial 
general, and was often employed againſt the Marattas, whom he defeat 


when they had almoſt made themſelves. maſters of Agra and Delhi. 125 
was confirmed in his ſoubabſhip, and was conſidered as the firſt ſubje& in 


the empire. Authors, however, are divided as to his morives for inviting - 


Nadir Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, the Perfian monarch, to invade ln» 
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doſtan. It is thought, that he had intelligence of a ſtron e c N 


againſt him at court; but the truth perhaps is, that Nizam did not think 


* 


that Nadir Shah could have ſucceſs, and at firſt wanted to make himſelf 
uſeful by oppoſing him. The ſucceſs of Nadir Shah is well known, and 


the immenſe treaſure which he carried from Indoſtan in 1739. Beides 


thoſe treaſures, he obliged the Mogul to ſurrender to him all the lands to 
| the weſt of the rivers Attock and Synd, comprehending the provinces of 
Peyſhor, Kabul, and Gagna, with many other rich and populous princi- Mm 
palities, the whole of them almoſt equal in value ip the crawn of Ffm 
itſelf. hh | . 


This invaſion coſt the Geutoos 200,500 lives. Az to the plunder made 


by Nadir Shah, ſome accounts, and thoſe too ſtrongly authenticated, make 
it amount to the incredible ſum of two hundred and thirty-one millions _- | 


ſterling,” as mentioned by the London Gazette of thoſe times, The moſt 


moderate fay that Nadir's qwn ſhare amounted to confiderably aboye - 
ſeventy millions. Be that as it will, the invaſion of NadirShab may be 
_ conſidered as putting a period to the greatneſs of the Mogul empire in the . 
boyſe of Tamerlane, However, when Nadir had raifed all the money he 
dould in Delhi, he re-inſtated the Mogul, Mahommed Shah, in the ſo :; 
vereignty, and returned into his own country.. A general defeftion of the = 

. Provinces ſoon after enſued; none being willing to yield obedience to a 
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prince deprived of the power to enfosce it. The provinces to the north- 
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weſt of the Indus had been ceded to Nadir Shah, who being aſſaſſinate de 0 


ncipled man, bur poſ- 
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ſeſſed of great intrepidity, found means, in the general confuſion ocea- 
ſioned by the tyrant's death, to carry off three hundred camels loaded with 
wealth, whereby he was enabled to put himſelf at the head of an army, 
and march againſt Delhi with fifty thoſand horſe. Thus was the 
wealth, drawn from Delhi, made the means of continuing thoſe miſeries 
of war which it had at firſt brought upon them. Prince Ahmed Shah, the 
Mogul's eldeſt fon, and the vizier, with other leading men, in this ex- 
tremity took the field, with eighty thouſand horſe, to oppoſe the invader. 

| The war was carried on with various ſucceſs, and Mahommed Shah died 
3 before its termination. His fon, Ahmed Shah, then mounted the impe- 
_ rial throne, at Delhi; but the empire fell every day more into decay. 
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Abdallah erected an independent kingdom, of which the Indus is the ge- 


. 'neral boundary. 


The Marattas, a warlike nation, poſſefling the ſouth-weſtern peninſula 
ef India, had, before the invaſion of Nakr Shah, exacted a chout, or 
tribute from the empire, ariſing out of the revenues of the province of 
Bengal, which being with-held, in conſequence of the enfeehled ſtate of 
the empire, the Marattas became clamorous. The empire began to tot - 
ter to ite foundation; every petty chief, by counterfeiting grants from 
Delhi, laying claim to jaghires and to diſtricts. The country was torn to 

| 2 by civil wars, and groaned under every ſpecies of domeſtic confu- 
n. Ahmed Shah reigned only ſeven years, after which much diſorder 

ind confufion prevailed in Indoſtan, and the people ſuffered great calami- 
Gs.” At preſent, the imperial 3 of Indoſtan is veſted in Shah Za- 
* dab, who is univerſally acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamer - 
1 lane race; but his power is feeble, the city of Delhi, and a ſmall territory 
round it, is all chat is left remaining to the houſe and heir of Tamerlane, 
who depends upon the protection of the Engliſh, and whole intereſt it is to 
© ſupport him, as his authority is the beſt legal guarantee. Mo 
5 5, 12 however, the intereſt of the Eaſt India Company, that their go- 
q _ . vernments in India ſhould interfere as little as poſſible in the domeſtic or 
= . of the country powers, and that they ſhould always en- 
| _  . deavour to be in a late of peace and tranquillity with their neighbours, 
$ But theſe maxims of ſound policy they have not adhered to; the gover- 
nor andſervants of the Eaſt India Company have unneceſſarily, and ſome- 
= —_ times very _iniquitouſly, embroiled themſelves with the country powers, 

© and engaged in wars of a very pernicious and indefenfible nature. The 

 ' - wars into which they lately entered with the Marattas, and with 

| _ that enterprizing prince Hyder Ally, have been attended with an enormous 
If f xpence; and been extremely. prejudicial to the intereſts of the company. 
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By temporary plans of violence and injuſtice, and ere eee 
+ tharowmn 1 3 have . the good opinion of 3 ; = 1 
s y exciting the indignation of the country princes againſt them, grea 
77 i cam. 7 
As to the government and conſtitution of Indoſtan, we muſt refer to 
| - _ what we have already obſerved. The emperor of Indoſtan, or Great 
Mogul (fo called from being defcended from Tamerlane the Mongul or 
Mogul Tartar), on his advancement to the throne, aſſumes ſome grand 
| — tle ; % The Conqueror of the warld; the Ornament of the Throne, Gc." 
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.,rom the ſea, which laſt proves a great refreſhment to the inhabitants of 
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Pudder, and the famous Kiſtna. 5 | If 


 CLiMaTE, $BASONS, AND PRODUCE,] The chain of mountains al- 
ready mentioned, running from north to ſouth, renders it winter on ene 


de of this peninſula, while it is ſummer on the other. About the end of 


ere a ſouth · weſt wind begins to blow from the ſea, on the coaſt of Ma- 
r, which, with continual rains, laſts four months, during which time 


all is ſerene upon the coaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern and eaſtern coaſts 


being ſo denominated.) Towards the end of October, the rainy ſeaſon 
and the change of the monſoons begins on the Coromandel coaft, which, 


' being deſtitute of good harbours, renders it extremely dangerous for ſhips 
to remain there, during that time; and to this is owing the periodical re- 
turns of the Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, upon the Malabar coaſt. The 


air is naturally hot in this peninſula, but it is refreſhed by breezes, the 


wind altering every twelve hours ; that is, from midnight to noon it blows 


off the land, whem it is intolerably hot, and during the other twelve hours 
the coaſt. The produce of the ſoil is the fame with that of the other part 
of the Eaſt Indies. The like may be faid of their quadrupeds, fiſb, fowl, 
and noxious creatures and infetts, rs et Atl 
Intras. ] The inhabitants of this part are more black in com- 


plex ion than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though lying nearer to 
the equator, which makes ſome ſuſpe& them to be the deſcendants of an 


ancient colony from Ethiopia. The greateſt part of them have but a 
faint notion of any allegiance they owe to the emperor. of Indoſtan, 
whoſe tribute from hence has been, ever fince the invaſion of Shah Na- 
dir, intercepted by their ſoubahs and nabobs, who now exerciſe an inde- 


| pendent power in the government; but beſides thoſe ſoubabs, and other 


imperial viceroys, many eſtates in this peninſula belong to rajabs, or 


. Jords, who are deſcendents of their old princes, and look upon themſelves 
as being independent on the Mogul, and his authority.” oy: = WP 


Provinces, CITIES, AND OTHER BUILD-} From what has been 
ines, PUBLIC, Aub PrRIVaTE. f ſaid above, this penin- 


| ſula is rather to be divided into great governments, or ſoubahſhips, than 


ovinces. One ſoubah often tngroſſes ſeveral -provinces, and fixes 


© the ſeat” of his government, according to his own conveniency. I ſhalt 


ſpeak of thoſe provinces, as belonging to the Malabar, or Coromandel 
coaſt, the two great objects of Englim commerce in that country; and 


fir ſt, of the eaſtern, or Coromandel coaſt. © F 
Madura begins at Cape Comorin, the ſouthernmoſt point of the penin- 
ſula. It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is ſaid. to 


have been governed by a ſovereign king, who had under him ſeventy tri- 
Þutary princes, each of them independent in his own dominions, but pay- 


* 
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ing him a tax; now the caſe is much altered, the prince being ſcarcely 
able to protect himſelf and his people from the depredations of his neigh- _ 
bours, but by a tribute to buy them off; the capital is Tritchinopoli. The 
chief value of this kingdom ſeems to conſiſt of a pearl fiſhery upon ats 
coaſt, Tanjour is a little kingdom, lying to the eaſt of Madura: The 
ſoil is fertile, and its prince rich, till plundered by the nabob of Arcor, 
and ſome Britiſh ſubjects connected with him. Within it lies the Daniſm 
Eaſt India ſettlement of Tranquebar, and the fortreſs of Negapatam, 
which was taken from the Dutch the laſt war, and confirmed to the Eng- . 
liſh by the late treaty of peace: the capital city is Tanjour. + © 
The Carnatic, as it is now called, is well known to the Engliſn. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Bengal; on the north by the river 
Kiſtna, which divides it from Golconda nda,' on the weſt by Viſlapourz 
and on the ſouth by the kingdoms of Meſſaur and Tanjour; being 1 
in length, from ſouth to north, about 345 miles, and 276 in breadth . _| 
j from eaſt to weſt. The capital of the Carnatic is Biſnagar, and of our 5 
Allx che nabob, Arcot. The country in general is eſteemed healthful, 
fertile, and populous, Within this country, upon the Coromandel coaſt, - 
lies fort St. Davids, or Cuddalore, belonging to the Engliſh, with a di- 
ſtrict round it. The fort is ſtrong, and of great importance to our trade. 
Five leagues to the north lies Pondicherry, once the emporium of the 
French in the Eaſt Indies, but which hath been repeatedly taken by the 
. Engliſh, and as often reſtored by the treaties of peace. „„ 
1 Fort St. George, better known by the name of Madras, is the capital 
of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company's dominions in that part of the Eaſt 
Indies, and is diſtant eaſtward from London, about 4800 miles, Great 
complaints have been made of the fituation of this fort; but no pains hare - 
been ſpared by the company, in rendering it impregnable to any force 
that can be brought againſt it by the natives. It protects two towns, call- 
ed, from the complexions of their ſeveral inhabitants, the White and the _ 
Black. The White Town is fortified, and contains an Engliſn corporation 
of a mayor and aldermen. Nothing has been omitted to mend the natural! 
badneſs of its fituatien, which ſeems originally to be owing to the neigh. , 
bourhood of the diamond mines, which are but a week's journey diſtant, _ 
Theſe mines are under the direction of a Mogul officer, who lets them our _ 
by -admeaſurement, and enclofing: the contents by palliſadoes; all dia- 
monds above a certain weight originally belonged to the emperor. Ihe 
diſtrict belonging to Madras, extending about 40 miles round, is of little 
value for its product; $0,000 inhabitants of various nations are ſaid to be 
dependent upon Madras; but its ſafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority. of tbe 
5 2 ſea. It carries on a conſiderable trade with China, Perſia, and 
le AS er ß. ̃ . ĩͤ ß on 
The reader needs not be informed of the immenſe fortenes acquired by _. 
the Engliſh, upon this coaſt, within theſe thirty years; but ſome; of 1 1 
Fortunes appear to have been obtained by the moſt iniquitous practices. 
There ſeems to have been ſome fundamental errors in the conſtitution f 
dme Eaſt India Company. The directors confſidered the riches acquired . If 
dy their governors and other ſervants as. being plundered from the com !, 
pany, and accordingly ſent out ſuperintendants- to control their governors KM 
and overgrown ſervants ; aud have from time to time changed their gover- _. 
nors, and members of the council there. As. this is à ſubje& of the 
greateſt tance chat ever perhaps occurred in the geography of a com- 
5 : ; | 15 . = 
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mercial” country, the reader will indulge us in one or two reflections. 
The Engliſh Eaſt India Company, through the diſtractions of the Mo- 

Ful empire, the ſupport of our government, and the undaunted, but for- 
 Whate ſuegeſſes of their military: officers, have acquired ſo; amazing a pro- 
perty in this peninſula, and in Induſtan, that it is ſuperior to the reve- 
nues of many crowned heads; and ſome of their own ſervants pretend, 
that when all their expences, are paid, their clear revenue amounts to 


year two millions ſterling ; out of which they were to pay 400,0001. an- 


_  nually to the government, while ſuffered ro enjoy their revenues. How 
that revenue is collected, or from whence it ariſes, is beſt known to the 
company ; part of it, however, has been granted in property, and part 
ol it is ſecured on mortgages, for diſcharging their expences in ſupporting 

the intereſts of their friends, the emperor, and the reſpective ſoubahs and 
© madobs they have aſſiſt. „ 


Be this as it may, this company has exereiſed many rights appropriated 
to ſovereigniy; ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining money, and the 
|  Þke, Theſe powers were thought incompatible with the principles of a 
5 | a limited company, and therefore the Engliſh miniſtry and par- 
© lament have repeatedly interfered, in order to regulate the affairs of the 
company, and a board of control at home is at length eſtabliſhed. It has 
alſo been hoped. that, in conſequence of this interference of the govern- 
ment, ſuch - meaſures. may be taken with the Eaſtern privees and poten- 
tates, as may render the acquiſitions of the company permanent and na- 
tional. But i: is much to be regretted, that as the government has thought 
Proper to interfere in the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, it has not 


alſo taken ſome meaſures to poniſh thoſe many and infamous inſtances of 


oppreſſion, injuſtice; and cruelty, of Which the ſervants of the company 


Hare been guilty. As to the ſupreme court lately eſtabliſhed at Calcutta, 


hs #be company's troops, and brought his 


equally complained of by the ſervants of the company, and by the na- 
tives; many of the latter have. been grievouſly haraſſed by it, who were 
not amenable to its juriſdiction; nor has that regard been paid to their 
manners and cuſtoms, which both juſtice and policy required. 
Tbe celebrated Hyder Ally, — hom the ſervants of the company of- 
dien embroiled them, ſhared the Carnatic with the nabob of Arcot. In the 
laſt war he took many of its chief places, obtained great advantages over 
0 forces to the gates of Madras, but 
died before the concluſion of the war. He is ſaid to be a native of his 
Province of Meſſar, or Myſore, which lies to the ſouth-weſt of che Car- 
natic; and the Chriſtians of the apoſtle; St. Thomas live at the foot of 
the mountains Getti, that ſeparate. Meſſar from Malabar. Pellieate, ly- 
ing to the north of Madras, belongs to the Dutch. I have .alrea y 
mentioned the kingdom of ' Golconda, which, beſides its diamonds, is 


It has not anſwered the SIE for which it was appointed; it has been 


4 famous ſor the cheapneſs of its proviſions, and for making white wine of 


. grapes that are ripe in January, Golconda is fubject to a prince, called 


de Nizamy or Soubah of the Deccan, who, is rich, and can raiſe i co, oo 
men The capital of bis dominions is called Bagnagur, or Hyderabad, 
but the kingdom takes its name from the city of Golconda... Eaſt-ſouth- ' 
eeaſt of Golconda lies Maſulipatan, where the Engliſh and Dutch have 


WS ” * 3 


factories. 'The Engliſh have alſo factories at Ganjam and Vizigapatan, 
pq this coaſt; and the Dutch at Narſipore. The province of Oriza, from 
_ Fwhence the Engliſh company draw ſome part of their revenues, lies to the 

rth of Golcon ading in kogth from al — ek rn 
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and in breadth about 240. It is governed chiefly by Moodajee Booſlah, 
and his brother, allies to the Marattas. In this province ſtauds the tem 
ple of Jagaryunt, which they ſay is attended by 500 prieſts The idol is 
an irregular pyramidal black ſtone, of about 4 or 500lb. weight, with wo 
rich diamonds near the top, to repreſent the eyes, and the noſe and mouth | 
painted with vermillion. 2% NG | 7 5 : oo 
The country of Deccan comprehends ſeveral large provinces, and ſome 
. kingdoms ; particularly thoſe of Baglana, Balagate, Telenga, and the 
kingdom of Viſiapour. The truth is, the names, dependencics, and go- 
vernment of thoſe provinces, are extremely unſettled; they having been 
reduced by Aurengzebe, or his father, and ſubject to almoſt annual tevo- 
lutions and alterations. Modern geographers are not agreed upon their 
fituation and extent, but we are told; that the principal towns are Auren- 
gabad, and Doltabad or Dowlet-abad:; and the latter is the ſtrongeſt place 
in all Indoſtan. Near it lies the famous pagod of Elora, in a plain about 
two leagues ſquare. The tqmbs, chapels, temples, pillars, and many © 
thouſand figures that ſurround it, are ſaid to be cut out of the natural rock, 
and to ſurpaſs all the other efforts of human art. Telenga lies on the eaſt 
of Golconda; and its capital, Beder, contains à garrifon of 3000 men. 
=p inhabitants of this province ſpeak a language peculiar to them 
elves. . I „ 55 l 
Baglana lies to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the ſmalleſt ee e 1 
the empire; its capital is Mouler. The Portugueſe 3 eim hee 
at the port of Daman, twenty-one N ſouth of Surat, and extends l- 
moſt twenty leagues to the north of, Goa, Viſiapour is a large province, 
the weſtern part is called Konkan, which is intermingled with the Portu- 
gueſe poſſeſſions. The rajah of Vifiapour is ſaid to have had a-yearly re- 
venue of fix millions ſterling, and to bring to the field 150,000 "ſoldiers. 
The capital is of the ſame name, and the country very fruitful. The 
2 
he 
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Principal places on this coaſt are, Daman, Baſſaim Trapor or Ta ; 
Chawl, Dandi-Rajabbpur, Dabul-Rajupur, Ghiria, and'Vingurla, = 
Portugueſe have loſt ' ſeveral valuable poſſeſſions on this coalt, aud thoſe 
which remain are on che deching .. OR _.- 
Guzerat is a maritime province on the gulf of Cambaya, and one of the 
fſmmeſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious people. It is ſaid to | 
contain. 35 cities. Amed-Abad is the capital of the'province, where there 
is an Engliſh factory, and is faid, in wealth, to vie with the richeſt rowns _ 
in Europe. About 43 French leagues diſtant lies Surat, where the Eng» _ 
liſh have a flouriſhing actory. < £2 Wo 4 oo ; © dear s 8 5 N 2 5 55 ES 
Among the iſlands lying upon the ſame” coaft is that of Bombay, e i 5 
ing 55 the Engliſh Eaſt India company. Its harbour can convenientg 
hold 1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven miles in lepgrh, -. 
and twenty in circumference; but its firuation and harbour are its chief = 
recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the convemencies of lite. © i 
The town is about a mile long, and poorly built; and the climate was 
| fatal to; Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, caution, and temperance 
4 taught them preſervatives againſt its unwholeſomeneſs. The beſt water 
ttztere is preſerved in tanks, which receive it in the rainy ſeaſons-. The 
fort is a regular quadrangle, and well built of ſtone, © Many black mer. 
chants W here. This ifland was part of the portion paid wich che in- 
fanta of Portugal to Charles II. Who gave it to the Eaſt India company; 
and the iſland is ſtill divided into three Roman catholic pariſhes, inhabited 
by Portugueſe, and what are called popith Meſtizos and Canajins;\tbe -_ 
BO og oe OR 3 OE. 0 
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peninſula, a 


Malabar are ing - 
cherry, where the Engliſh have a ſmall ſettlement, keeping a conſtant gar- 
riſon of thirty or forty ſoldiers, Caheut; where the French and Portu- 
gueſe have ſmall factories, beſides various other ' diſtip territories: and 
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former being a mixed breed of the natives and oboe Yay ſe, and the other 
the Aborigines of the country. The Engliſh have fallen upon methods to 
render this ifland and town, under all their diſadvantages, a ſafe, if not 
an agreeable reſidence. The reader ſcarcely needs to be informed, that 
the governor /and council of Bombay have lucrative poſts, as well as 
the officers under them. . The. troops on the iſland are commanded by 


| "Engliſh officers : and the natives, when formed into regular companies, 


and diſciplined, are here, and all over the Eaſt Indies, called Sepoys. The 


Inhabiradts of the iſland amount to near 60,000, of different nations; each 


' _ - "of whom enjoys the practice of his religion unmoleſted. 


Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Elephanta, 
contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity perhaps in the world. A figure 


of an elephant, of the natural ſize, cut coarſely in ſtone, preſents itſelf on 


the landing-place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eaſy ſlope then 


leads to a ſtupendous temple, hewn out of the folid rock, eighty or ninety 


feet long, and forty broad, The roof, which is cut flat, is ſupported by 
regular rows of pillars, about ten feet high, with capitals, reſembling 
round cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the incumbent mountain. At 
the farther end are three gigantic figures, which bave been multiplied by 
the blind zeal of the Portugueſe. Beſides the temple, are various images, 
and groupes on each hand cut in the ſtone ; one of the latter bearing a 
rude reſemblance of the judgment of Solomon; beſides a colonnade, with 


. door of regular architecture; but the whole bears no manner of reſem- 
_ blance to any of the Gentoo works. : E 


The ifland and city of Goa, the capital of, the Portugueſe ſettlements 
in the Eaſt-Indies, lies about thirty miles ſouth of Vingurla. The iſland 


is about twenty-ſeven miles in compaſs. It has one of the fineſt and beſt 
_ fortified ports in the Indies. This was formerly a moſt ſuperb ſettlement, 
Aud was ſurpaſſed either in bulk or beauty by few of the European cities. 


It is ſaid that the revenues of the Jeſuits upon this iſland, equalled- thoſe 


of the crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the reſt of the Portugueſe 
_ pollefions of this coaſt, are under a viceroy, who ſtill keeps up the re- 


mains of the ancient ſplendor of the government. The rich peninſula of 
Salfertis dependent on Goa. Sunda lies ſouth of the Portugueſe terri- 


_ . _ __ rories, and is governed by a rajah, tributary to the Mogul. The Englifli 
factory of Corwar is one of the moſt pleaſant and healthy of any upon the 


Malabar coaſt. Kanora lics about forty miles to the ſouth of Goa, and 
reaches to Calicut. Its ſoil is famous for producing rice, that ſupplies 


5 "many. parts of Europe, and ſome of the Indies. The Kanorines are ſaid 
8 E to be governed by a lady, whoſe ſon has the title of Rajah; and 


er ſubjects are accounted the braveſt and moſt civilized of any in that 


* 


ly given to commerce. 
alabar gives name to the old ſouth- 


" Thoug weſt coaſt of the peninſula, 


Feͤet it is confined at preſent to the country ſo called, lying on the weſt of 
S Gabe Comorin, and called the Dominions of the Samorin; The Malabar 
_ lapguage, however, is common in the Carnatic ; and the country itſelf is 
rich and fertile, but peſiered with green adders, whoſe poiſon is incurable. 


It was formerly a large kingdom of itſelf. The moſt remarkable places in 
3 containing a Dutch factory and fort; Telli- 


cities, Cape Comorin, which is the ſoutheramolt part of this Fade | 
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though not above three leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in the 
fame garden the two ſeaſons of the year ; the trees being loaded with 
bloſſoms and fruit on the one ſide, while on the other fide they are {tripped 
of all their leaves. This ſurpriſing phenomenon is owing. to the ridge of ö 
mountains ſo often mentioned, which traverſe the whole peninſula Ren 1 
ſouth to north. On the oppoſite ſides of the Cape, the winds are con- | 
ſtantly at variance; blowing from the weſt on the welt fide, and from the 
eaſt on the eaſtern fide. "i e e PLN 
Before I take my leave of India, it may be proper to obſerve, that in 
the diſtrict of Cochin, within Malabar, are to be found ſome thouſands f 
Jews, who pretend to be of the tribe of Manaſſeh, and to have records 
engraven on copper plates in Hebrew characters. They are ſaid ta be fo 
poor, that many of them embrace the Gentoo religion. The like dif- | 
coveries of the Jews and their records have been made in China, and _ 
Wars er of Alia, which have occaſiened various ſpeculations among 
the learn . Ny, | x 5 * | 
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Length 1300} ba and 50 caſt longitude. 177 
Breadth 1 5 between THR latitude. { 800,000 2 


- BounpArIts.] 


ODERN Perſia is. bounded by the mountains of 
- Ararat, or Daghiſtan, which divide it from Cir "i 

caſſian Tartary, on the North-Weſt; by the Caſpian ſea, which divides - . | 
it from Ruſſia, on the North; by the river Oxus, which divides it from 
Uſbec Tartary, on the North-Eaſt ; by India, on the Eaſt; and by the _—_ 
Indian ocean, and the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus, on the South; and by lb: 
Arabia and Turkey, on the Weſt. 2 77777 ae s nb 
This kingdom is divided into the following provinces :.on the frontiers _ 
of India are Choraſan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, including Herat and 

Eſterabad; Sableuſtan, including the ancient Bactriana and Candahors _ 
and Sigiſtan the ancient Drangiana, The ſouthern diviſion contains Ma- 
keran, Kerman, the ancient Gedroſſia, and Farſiſtan, the ancient Pera. 

| e ſouth-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Turkey, contains the pro). 
vinces of Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana, and Irac-Agem, the ancient 
Parthia. The north-weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian ſea and the 
frontiers. of Turkey in Aſia, contains the provinces of. Aderbeitzen, he 
ancient Media; Gangea, and Dagiſtan, part of the ancient Iberia at 
3 ;. Ghilan, part of the ancient Hyrcania; Shirvan, and Mazan: 
_Nams.] Perſia, according to the poets, derived its name _from Per- 

ſeus, the ſon of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs. fabulous authors ſuppoſe. ie 
derived from Paras, which ſignifies a. horſeman ; the Perſians, or Par- 

| thiang, being always celebrated for their ſkill in horfemanſhip. -—  -» + | 

As.] In ſo extenſive an empire this is very different, Thoſe parts 

| Which border upon Caucaſus and Daghiſtan, and the GE. © the ' oþ 
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tives make very rich ſauces of it, and ſometimes eat it as a rarity 


3 


1 


Caſpian ſea, are cold, as lying in the neighbourhood. of thoſe mountains 
which are commonly covered with ſnow. The air in the midland pro- 
vinces of Perſia is ferenc, pure, and exhilarating ; but in the ſouthern pro- 


vinces it is hot, and ſometimes communicates noxious blaſts tu the midland 


- +SorL. and pkdvVycrions.)] Theſe vary like the air. The ſoil is far 
from being luxurfänt towards Tartary and the Caſpian ſea, but with cul- 
tivation it might-produce;abundance of corn and fruits. South of Mount 


Taurus, the fertility 6f the country in corn, fruits, wine, and the other 


parts, -whieh. are ſo often mortal, that the inhabitants fortify their heads 


AJuxuries of life, is equalled Nee It produces wine and oil 

in plenty, ſenna, "rhubarb, and che fineſt 

Cious, 8 their dates, oranges, piſtachio- nuts; melone, cucum- 
bers, and gur 


neſt of drugs. The fruits are deli- 


en ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities of excellent 
Afia with very fine pearls.” Some parts, near Iſpahan eſpecially, produce 
almoſt all the flowers thit are valued in Europe ; and from ſoms 0 them, 


ik; and the gulf of Baſſora formerly farniſhed ren part of Europe and 
aha 


which. form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits 


the roſes eſpecially, they extract waters of a ſalubrious and odaxific kind, 
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dies of red, White, and black marble, have alſo been diſcovered near 
LT HABITANTS, Man- N It is im 
. population of a country fo little known as that of Perfia; If we are to 
> * . * 1 = - . - < i * N 
. E the vaſt armies in modern as well as in ancient times, raiſed there, 
— the numbers it contains mull be very great., The Perſians . 
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are generally handſome ; the ned den ogg of Georgian and Circaſſian. 
women. eir complexions towards the ſouth are ſomewhat ſwurthy. 
The men ſhave their heads, but the young men ſuffer « lock of hair to 
grow on each fide, and the beard of thelr chin to reach up to their temples z 


ut religious people wear long beards, Men of rank and quality wear 


very magnificent turbatis ; many of them coſt twenty«five. pounds, and 
few under nine or ten. They have a maxim to keep their heads v 


warm, fo that they never pull off their caps or their turbans out of reſpe& 


even to the king. Their dreſs is very fimple. Next to their ſkin they 
wear callico ſhirts, over them a veſt, which reaches below the knee, girt 
with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe garment ſomewhat ſhorter. The ma- 
terials of their clothes, however, are commonly very expenſive ; conſiſt. 
ing of the richelt furs, filks, muſlin, cottons, and the like valuable 
ſtuffs, richly embroidered with gold and filver. They wear a kind of 
looſe boots on their legs, and flippers on their feet. They are fond of rid. 
ing, and very expenſive in their wh es, They wear at all times a dag- 
get in their ſaſh, and linen trowſers. The collars of their ſhirts and clothes 
are open; ſo that their dreſs upon the whole is far better adapted for the 
purpoſe both of health and activity than the long flowing robes of the 
Turks. The dreſs of the women is not much different; their wear, ag 
well as that of the men, is very coſtly ; and they are at great pains to 
heighten their beauty by art, colours, and waſhes, c 

he Perſians accuſtom themſelves to frequent waſhings and ablutiong, 
which are the more neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen. In the 


morning early they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon fruits, 


Cyeetmeats, and milk. Their chief meal is at night. They eat at their 


repaſts cakes of rice, and others of wheat flour; and as they eſteem it an 


abomination to cut either bread, or any kind of meat, after it is dreſſed, 
theſe cakes are made thin, that they may be eaſily broken with the band; 


and their meat, which is generally mutton, or fowls, is ſo prepared, that 


they divide it with their fingers, When every thing is ſet in order before. 
them, they eat faſt, and without any ceremony. But it is obſerved by a late 
traveller, that when the oldeſt man in the company ſpeaks, though he be 
poor, and ſet at the lower end of the room, they all give a ſtrict attention 
to his words. They are temperate, but uſe opium, though not in ſuch 


ah ndance as the Turks; nor are they very delicate in their entertainments 
of eating and drinking. They are great maſters of ceremony towards their 
ſuperiors, and ſo polite, that they accommodate Europeans who viſit tbem 


with ſtools, that they may not be forced to fit croſs-legged. They are 
ſo immoderately fond of tobacco, which they ſmoke through a tube fixed 
in water, fo as to be cool in the mouth, that when it has been prohibited 
by their princes, they have been known toleave their country rather than 
be debarred from that enjoyment. The Perſians are naturally fond of 
poetry, moral ſentences, an A age Their long wars, and their na- 
tional revolutions, have mingled the native Perſians with barbarous na- 

tions, and are ſaid to have taught them diſſimulation; but they are ſti 
pleaſing and plauſible in chalk: oe 

markable for hoſpitality. 


q * 


(for no printing is allowed there) is incredible. Their great foible ſeems 
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baviour, and in all ages have been re-. 
The Perfiaps write hike the Hebrews, from the right to the left; and Ire LL 

neat in their ſeals and materials for writing, and are wonderfully expedie 

tious in the art. The number of people employed. on their manuſcripts 


to be oftentatiou in their e dteſſes; nor aro they Jeſs . 


— n 


of their women than the Turks, und other eaſtern nations. They are 
fond of muſic, and take a pleaſure in converſing in large companies; but 

their chief diverſions are thoſe of the field, hunting, hawling, horſeman- 

| thip, and the exerciſe of arms, in all which they are very dextrous. They 

excel, as their anceſtors the Parthians did, in archery... They are fond of 

rope-dancers, jugglers, and fighting of wild beaſts; and privately; play at 
games of chance. „ WL thi 517 2104 65 2: 8 . | 

Men may marry for life, or for any determined time, in Perſia, as well 

ab through. all Tartary; and travellers or merchants,; who intend. to ſta 

fome time in any city, commonly apply to the cadee, or judge, for a wry 


during the time he propoſes to ſtay... cadee, for a ſtated. gratuity, pro- 
g duces a number of girls, whom he declares to be honeſt, and free from 


Aiſeaſes; and he becomes ſurety for them. A gentleman who lately at- 
| tended the Ruſhan embaſſy to Perſia declares, that, amongſt. thouſands, 


there has not been one inſtance of their diſhoneſty. during the time | agreed 
„ e e The Perſians are Mahometans of the ſe of Ali; for 


. - Which reaſon the Turks, who follow the ſucceſſion of Omar and Abu Bekr, 
call them heretics. Their religion is, if poſlible, in ſome thing more fan- 
taſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks; but in many points.it is mingled 

With ſome Bramin ſuperſtitions. When they are taxed by the Chriſtians 
with drinking ſtrong. liquors, as many of them do, they anſwer very ſen- 
| bly «© You Chriſtians whore and get drunk, though you know, you are 
committing fins, which is the very eaſe with us. Having mentioned the 
| Bramins, the compariſon between them and the Perſian guebres or gaurs, 
| | who pretend to be the diſciples and ſucceffors of the ancient Magi, the 
| followers of Zoroaſter, may be highly worth a learned; diſquiſition: that 
its | both of them held originally _ and fimple ideas of a Supreme Being, 
may be ee t the Indian Bramins and Parſes accuſe the Gaurs, 
who till worſhip the fire, of having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of intro- 
ducing an evil priaciple into the government of the world, A combuſt- 
tble ground, about ten miles diſtant from Baku, a city in the 'vorth of Per- 
fa, is the ſcene of e eee eee It _ be admitted, =" 3 
round is impregnated with very ſurpriſing inflammatory qualities, an 
BED ola little temples 1 rel of Shich the Gucbres pretend to 
| reſerve the ſacred flame of the univerſal fire, which: riſes from the end 
. _ of a large hollow cane ſtuck into the ground, reſembling a lamp burning 
With very pure ſpirits. The Mahometans are the declared enemies of the 
$ "Gaurs, who were baniſhed out of Perſia by Shah Abbas. Their ſect, 
. however, is ſaid to be numerous, though tolerated in very few places. 
The long wars between the Perſians: and the. Romans, ſeem” early to 
have driven the ancient Chriſtians into -Perfia, and the neighbouring 
countries. Even to this day, many ſects are found that evidently have 
Chriſtianity for the ground - work of their religion. Some of them, called 
Souſſees, who are a kind of quietiſts, ſacriſice their paſſions to God, and 
profeſs the moral duties, The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, 2 
mixture of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm; and are numerous towards the 
Perſian gulf. 1 have already mentioned the Armenian and Georgian 
Cbriſtians, who are very numerous in Perſia. The-preſent race of Per- 
_ . Hans are faid to be yery cool in the doctrines of Mahomet, owing partly 10 
£7 LaxnGvAGeEs]”'It- has been diſputed among the learned, -whether the Wl 
- Arabs had Hot their language from che Perſians ; but this chiefly m_ 
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deciſion ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs, ''The common people, eſpe- 


cially towards the ſouthern coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, ſpeak Turkiſn; and 
the Arabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the caliphate, when 
learning flouriſhed in thoſe countries. Many of the learned Perfians have 


written in the Arabic, and people of quality have adopted it as the modiſh 


language, as we do the French. The pure Perſie is ſaid to be ſpoken in 


the ſouthern parts, on the coaſt of the Perſian gulf, and in Iſpahan; 


but many of the provinces ſpeak a barbarous mixture of the Turkiſh, 
Ruſſian, and other languages; Their Pater: noſter is of the eee, | | 


tenour : Ei Padere ma kth der:oſmoni ; pal baſehed' mam tu; bayayed 


ſchahi tu; ſehwad chwdafle tu henzjunaaukib der oſnon' nix derzemin ; bel 


mara jmrouz nan hefaf rouz mara'; wadargunſar mara kondhan ma xjunan- 
kihma niz mig ſatim ornidn' mars; wador ozmajiſth minedazzmara ; likin 
chalds kun mara ex ęſeberir. Ameãen. 


LSARNIN OG AND LEARNED MEN.] The Perſians, in ancient times, were 
. famous for both, and their | 
. manuſcript at Oxford, containing! the lives of an hundred and ag e 


renowned all over the Eaſt. There is a 


of the fineſt Perſian poets. Ferduſi and Sadi were among the moſt celebra- 
ted of the Perfian pocts. Phe former compriſed the hiſtory of Perſia in 
a ſeries of epic poems, which employed bim for near thirty years, and 
which ate ald by Mr. Jones to be a glorious monument of eaſtern 


genius and learning.“ Sadi was a native of Schiras, and flouriſhed in the 
thirteenth century, and wrote many fine pieces both in proſe and verſe. 
Shemſeddin was one of the moſt eminent lyric ports that Aſia has pro- 


duced; and Nalckſheb wrote in Perſian a book called che Tales of a Par- 
rot, not unlike the Decameron of Boccace. 
elegant poet, who flouriſhed in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
whoſe beautiful compoſitions, on a great variety of ſubjects, are preſerved 


at Oxford in twenty-two volumes. 'Hariri compoſed in a rich, elegant, 


and flowery ſtyle, a moral work, in fifty diſſertations, on the changes of 
fortune, and the various conditions of human life, interſperſed with a 
number of agreeable adventures, and ſeveral fine pieces of poetry. | 


1 At 1 is at a very lo ebb among the Perſians. Their 


Kill in aſtronomy is now reduced to a mere ſmattering in that 
ſcience, and terminates in judicial aſtrology; ſo that no 


world are more ſuperſtitious than the Perſians. The learned profeſſion in 


greateſt eſteem among them is that of medicine; which is at perpetual 


variance with aſtrology, becauſe every doſe muſt be in the lucky hour 
fixed by the aſtrologer, which often defeats: the ends of the preſcription, 


It is ſad; however, that the Perfian phyſicians are acute and ſagacious. 


ir drugs are excellent, and they are no ſtrangers to the practices af 
Galen aud Avicenna. Add to this, that the plague is but little known in 


this country; as equally rare are many other diſeaſes that are fatal in other 
Places; ſuch as the gout, the ſtone, the ſmall - pox, conſumptions, and 


apoplexies. The Perſian practice of phyſic is therefore pretty much cir- 
eumſeribed, and they are very ignorant in ſurgery, which is exerciſed by 
barbers, Wwhoſe chief knowledge of it is in letting blood; for they truſt the 


healing of green wounds the cxcclicecy” of : air, and-the good habit 8 


of the patient's bod 
AnTiQyiT1ES AND CUR1OSITIES, j 


their magnificence and expence, than their ODE ng No more than 
nineteen columns, which e to the fa 
| res 58 


70 
the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perſian language, and the 


jami was a moſt animated and 
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The monuments of antiquity in 
Perſia, are more celebrated for 
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zous palace of Perſepo lis, 
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| within a mile o 


 .cumference. There are in 
public baths, a prodigious authbar of fine unt lireets, and palz ces, 1n 


„ 


ere no remaining. Each is about fiſteen feet high. a aud co bad excel 
lent Parian marble. The ruins of other ancient lng are found i in 


0 parts of Perſia, but void of that elegance and beauty which ar are di(- 
eee in the Greek arehitecture. The tanibs of the kings, of Perſſ A, are 
upendous works ; being cur out of a rock, and highly ornamente ich 
_—_— ky as chief of the modern edifices is a Pillar to be 6 
N fixty f eet high, conſiſting of the &ulls of beaſts; e erected. hah 
bas, after the ſuppreſſion of a feelin, Abbas bad v on 105 erect 


ſuch a 'colump of human ſkulls; but upon the ſubmiſſion « ) he rebe 
e his vow by ſubſtituting tho, of | bruies, each. of the r bel Favs 
ing One. 


The baths near Gombroon work fuch cures, that "they l are . 


| ent the natural curioſities of Perſia. The ſprings of the famous 


A oe near Baku, are mentioned often'i in natural [hiſtory for their ſur- 

ng qualities; but the chief of the natural curioſities in this countr „ 

L the burning phznomenon, and its inflammatory neighbourbood, A 4 
mentioned under the article of Religion. 

Hous zs, CITIES, AND PUBLIC EDIFICES,] The aus ſes of n bf nem qua- 


. liry in Perfia, are in the ſame taſte with thoſe of the Afiatic Ti 


ready 
deſcribed They ; are ſeldom above one ſtor high, built of. bricks. Ty 
t roofs for walkir 2 on, and thick walls. The all is arched,” the Jorg 


are clumſy and na and the rooms have-no communication but with 
hall; the Ridin a * office-houſes being built apart. Few w of them 
have chimnies, but a round hole in the middle of the roo room,. Their fur. 


| piture chiefly conſiſts of carpets, and their beds are two thick cotton 


quilts, which ſerve them likewiſe as coverlids, with carpets. under them. +} 
Iſpahan or en, the capital of Perfia, is ſeated on à fine plain, 
y he river Zenderhend. whic Supphies, it with N It 
is ſaid to be twelve miles in circumference, „The aol AF row. an jr 
crooked, and the chief amuſement 6 f the inha bitants is 0 be Fro roofs 
their houſes, where tang ſpend their ſummer evenings; hy on erent 5 5 
lies affociate together. royal ſquare is 4 third of a. mile in len gth, 
and about half 25 as much in eee, We are told, that the "royal | pa- 
lace, with the buildings and ae ei opging to it, is. three. miles in cir- 
ſpahan 1 bo moſques, 180 cara vanſeras, 200 


which are canals, and trees W to 'tha and better accorn te the 


people. This capital is fi) former b Kot have Ne ned. 650, oo inhabj- 


rants; but was often depo oult Khan Jong his wars, fo that 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe; Patek dae great pe of its ancient magnificence, 
In 1744 * r. ene wm "there, i Was thought tht not above 


Joo gon houſes were inna 


Schiras lies about 200 ler ct the Tur: of. ſtrachan. 1ti is open 
2 but its neighbourhood i is inexp reffibly ri 12 7 55 beautiful, LS laid 
iles in gardens, the f wers, e ings) which are 


mi 
D The wines of Schiras are Fe ned 8 any in Per- 
E 


ſia, This town is the capital of ancient Perſia, and bath a 


1 college for the ſtudy of eaſtern fro ning,” | t. coptains an uncommon” 


number'of moſques, Td] is adorned. Id At noble. buildings, but its 
ſtreets are narrow and i e e a "ws 4290 of its e arc 
inhabited. 
- The cities 
Sul, 25 re former 1a of ok. commerce aud A nportance, - *. 
: e Slum, 


i 


* * 
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| . 29 and other Euxopeans, have factories at Gombroon, where they 
rade with the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, and Tar. 
| dome hither with the caravans which ſer out from various inland 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tars, who come Y | 


22 f WW 
cities of Alia, under the convoy of guards, 


Mosdygs And 68 108.] I thought proper to place them here under 
a general head, ag their form of building 18 pretty much the ſame all over 


N 


the Mahometan countrie. VNV „ 
n rn i 3 LETS 2. „ 

Moſquies are religious b arg, ſquare, and generally of ſtone; before - 
the chief gate there is. a ſquare court, paved with white marble, and low 


galleries round it, whoſe roof 1s ee Y marble pillars. Thoſe gal- 
leries ſerve for places of ablution before the Mahometans go into the 
moſque. About every: moſque there are ſix high towers, called minarets, 
each of which; has three little open galleries, one above another, Theſe 
towers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned with 
gilding and other ornaments; and from thence, inſtead of a bell, the peo- 7 
ple are called to prayer by certain officers appointed for that purpoſe, No 
woman is. allowed to enter the moſque; nor can a man with his ſhoes or 
ſtockings on. Near moſt moſques is a place of entertainment for ſtrangers 
during three days; and the tomb of the founder, with convenieneies for 
reading the Koran, and praying for the ſouls of the deceaſed,  _ 

The bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wonderfully well con- 
ſtrated for the purpoſe of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
oftener circular, buli t of white well poliſhed ſtone Or marble. "Jack bag 5 
nio contains three rooms ; the firſt for drefling and undteſſing; the ſecond 
contains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved with black 
1 and white marble. The operation of the bath is very curious, but whole-, 

1 ſome; though to thoſe not accuſtomed to it, it is painful, The waiter 


N rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles and ſtretehes his limbs ag 
if he was dillocating every bone in the body; all which exerciſes are, in 
d thaſe inert warm countri®, very conducive to health. In public bagnios 
f the men bathe from morning to four in the afternoon ; when all male ar- 
Y tendants bein removed, rhe ladies ſucceed, and when coming out of the 
PP!!! ͤ / ̃ ͤ 8 


ke 1 mig e to defcribe the eaſtern ſeraglios or harams, the 
17 women's apartments; but from the moſt credible accounts, they are con- 
50 trived according to the taſte'and conveniency of the owner, and divided 
in into a certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom or never entered by 
be Wl frangers ; aud there is no country where women are fo firifly guarded 
bi- and confined' as ainong the great mon in Perſi a.. 
= Manvyacrtures ann COMMERCE]: The Perfians equal, if not exceed, 
e. all che manufacturers in the world in ilk, woollen, pode carpets, and 
Ve leather. Thieir works in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance to richneſs, 


neatneſs, and ſhew ; and yet they are ignorant of painting, and their draw- 


ings are very rude; Their dying excels that of Europe. Their filver and 


gold laces, atid threads, are admirable for preſerving their luſtre. * Their 
embroideries and horſe furniture are not to be equalled ; nor are they ig+ 
norinit of the pottery and wisdow-gzafs manutachires. On the other 
hand, their carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which is ſaid ro be owing 

to the ſcarcity of timbet all over Perſia. Their, jewellers and goldſmiths _ 
are clumfy 'workmen ;' and they are ignorant of lock-making, and the 
manufitre” of joking. giallts' Upon the whole, they lie under inex- 
proſſible diſadvantages from the pip of their, government, which * 5 
„ ] „ r On 
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716 N 
them flares to their kings, who often engroſs eitheß their labour or their 


rofits. a | 
: The trade of the Perſians, who have little or no ſhipping of their own, 
is carried on in foreign bottoms. That between the Engliſh and other 
nations, by the gulf of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moſt gainful 
they bad; but the perpetual wars they have been engaged in have ruined 
their commerce. The great ſcheme of the Engliſh, in trading with the 
' Perfians through Ruſſia, promiſed vaſt advantages to both nations, but 
it has hitherto anſwered the expectations of neither. Perhaps the court 
of Peterſburgh is not fond of ſuffering the Engliſn to eſtabliſh themſelves 
upon the Caſpian ſea, the navigation of which is now poſſeſſed by the 
Ruſſians; but nothing can be ſaid with certainty on that head, till the 
government of Perſia is in a more ſettled condition than it is at preſent. 
Cons ri Tur lo AND GOVERNMENT.] Both theſe are extremely pre- 
carious, as reſting in the breaſt of a deſpotie, and often capricious monarch, 
The Perſians, however, had ſome fundamental rules of government. They 
excluded from their throne females, but not their male progeny. Blind- 
neſs likewiſe was a diſqualification for the royal ſucceſſion. In other re- 
ſpects the king's will was a law for the people. The inſtances that have 
been given of the cruelties and inhumanines practiſed by the Mahometan 
Kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially during the laſt two cen- 
tuties. The reaſon given. to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbas, 
done of their moſt celebrated princes, was, that the Perſians were ſuch 
brutes, and ſo inſenſible by nature, that they could not be governed with- 
out the exerciſe of exemplary eruelties. But this was only a'wretched 
and ill-grounded apology for his own barbarity. The favourites of the 
prince, female as well as male, are his only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt 
diſobedience to their will is attended with immediate death. The Perfians 
have no degrees of nobility, ſo that the e due to every man, on ac- 
count of his high ſtation, expires wich bimſelf. The King has been known 
to prefer a younger ſon to his throne, by putting out the eyes of the elder 


brother. = | EE, | | 
© Revenvts.]” The king claims one third of the cattle; corn, and fruits 
' ob his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of filk and cotton. No tank or condi- 
tion of Perſians is exempred from ſevere taxations and ſervices. The 
governors of provinces have particular lands affigned.to them for main- 
taining their retinues and troops; and the crown lands defray the expences 
of the court, king's houſhold, and great officers of ſtate. - After mying 
thus much, the hong ers g- the revenues of the Perſian kings 
were igious ; but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty in the pre- 
ſent Fd Nate of that a Even the e is Tet into fields 
and gardens 5 ſubject to a tax, and foreigners, who are not Mahometans, 
%% ᷣ EEE ͤ v ow 
2 1 STRENGTH.]} This eonfiſted formerly of cavalry, and it is 


nom thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the beginning of this 


century, however, their kings have taiſed bodies of infantry, The regular 
troops of both brought to the field, even under Kouli Khan, did not ex- 
ceed 60,000; but, according to the modern hiſtories of Perſia, they are 
eaſily recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perſians have few fortified 
towns; nor had they any ſhips.of war, until Kouli Khan built a royal 
navy; but fince his death we hear no more of their fleet. - 


Anus anD TITLEs.} The arms of the Perfian monarch are a lion cou- 


hant looking at the rifing ſun. His title is Shab, or the Diſpoſer of 
| Eo. „% en Kingdoms.” 


i e n 
. — a S n, and "May which . aſſumes likewiſe, are 


88 titles. Hats the Perſian monarch does not ſubſcribe bis 
ename; but 15 N s tee manner, 6 This act is given by him 
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; whom the uni beys, * 
100 ;Higros 44 All; ancient Hiſtorians mention the Perſian monarchs and 
| their grandeur; and „ bas undergone a greater variety of govern- 
. . ments, 8 a is. here ſuffcient to ſay, os: oa e Perſian empire ſucceeded the 
= e or Babylbnian, and and that C rus laid its foundation about 556 | 
t Yours s before 1 — 5 mage . ate Lag bk had been captive at 4 
; lon, to _ 1 K the perſon of Darius, who was conquered H 
: I by, by, Alexander 32 29 years. be ore Ch rift. When Alexander's empire was | 
. 4 5 among bis 4 5 e officers, their poſterity were conquered by 4 
| "the R omans; ,, Theſe laſt, howeyer, never fully ſubdued Perfia, and Fl = 
4 1 had princes. of their own, by the name of Arſaces, who more than | f 
5 defe; 1 52 Roman le ions. The ſucceſſors of thoſe princey ſur. - 
7 . „ ee itſelf, But were ſubdued b by. the famous Tamer- = 
4 Ane, whi mere ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of | 
Q the, Sefi 5 9 wh > pretended to be deſcended from Mahomet him- : 
0 ſeelf. His ſucceſſors, though ſome of them were valiant and politic, 
1 8 — in general to be a diſgrace in humanity, by their cruelty, igno- 
a indolence, which brought them into ſuch diſrepute with their 
, har sf barharous, as. they were, that Haſſein, a prince of the Sefi race, 
h who ſucceeded. in 1694, Was murdered by Mahmud, fon and ſucceſſor to 
js the famous an as Mahmud himſeif was by Eſref, one of his general 
d oſſicers, ho uſurped the throne. Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative of 
0 50 b Sch, family, had eſcap from the rebels, and aſſembling an army, 
ſt |, took into his ſervice; Nadir Sbab, Who defeated and killed Eſref, and re- : 
1 [n axed to the Perſian: N all the places diſmembered from it by 
A ,;the Tu Tartars during their late rebellions. At laſt the ſecret am- 
1 "ey adir.broks role 175 a aſſuming a 5 . * 
r 1 preten ing that his ſerviges were not ſufficiently rewarded, he | 
s rebelled nora his orercign,. made him a priſoner, and, irie ſuppoſed, put * 
fs T1 4 9310 37 if 
. > uU urper r afterwards ds 1 mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 
0 N adir, His expedition into. gu ſtan, and the amazing he made 
n there, has been mentioned in {rag gelcription of that country. It has been 
1 -2 FEMA that he brought Lok an, inconfiderable part of his booty from 
g India, loſing great part of 2 55 1 Napf by the Marattas and acci- 
25 _w_ - next e rtary ; but was nor ſo ſucceſsful 
5 5 — : the. iſtan Vee Ta 2 — hl he found to be inacceflible. 
ts Wy: the; Turks ir ie ee but was, Ng to take - W | 
| great inc 18 ernment Was to e terror into a 
5 his ſubjects by 1 81 of ena, His conduct became [6 intoler- 


is ble, chat it was. lent s. brain was touched; and be was afſaffinated | 
15 | 1 bis gyn tent, 97 1 incl b y his chief officers and his rela- 
ar tions, in the year 2 445 | 1 5 e upon his death, ſtarted up; 
Kerim Khan, who was crowned: ar 19827 
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The Arqbians in general are ſdch thieves, i | ns, 
who are led thither fromm all nations through fnotives of devotion or cu- 
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parts, is nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the 


winds, roll like the troubled ocean, and ſometimes form mountains by 
which whole caravans have been buried or loſt. In theſe deſerts, the 
cara vans, having no tracks, are guided, as at ſea, by a cempaſs, or by 
the ſtars, for they travel chiefly in the night. Here, ſays Dr. Shaw, are 


no paſtures clothed with flocks, nor vallies ſtanding thick with corn; here, 
are no vineyards or olive-yards; but the whole is a loneſome deſolate wil- 


derneſs, no other ways diverſified than by plains covered with ſand, and 


» 


mountains that are made up of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is 


this country ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain ; 
and the intenſeneſs of the cold in the night is alnoſt equal to that of the 


heat in the day time. But the ſouthern part of Arabia, deſervedly called 


the Happy, is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and, in general, is very fer- 
tile. There the cultivated lands, which are chiefly about the towns near 
the ſea coaſt, produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, 
frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums; einnamon, pepper, 
cardamum, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; ho- 
ney and wax in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. This 
country is famous for its coffee ant its dates, which laſt are found ſcarcely 


any where in ſuch perfection as here and in Perſia, There are few trees | 


fit for timber in Arabia, and little wood of any kid. NE OE 
Animals] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro- 


medaries ; they are N fitted by Providence for traverũng the dry 


and parched deſerts of this country, for they-are fo formed, that they can 


throw up the liquor from their ſtomach into thein throat, by which means 
they can travel ſix or eight days without water. The mel uſually _y 
8oolb., weight upon their backs, Which is not tab off during the wh 


journey, for they naturally xneel down to reſt,” ati in due time riſe with 
their load. The dromedary is a ſmall camel that will travel many miles a 
day, It is an obſervation among the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, 
the water is not far off; and when they draw Har a pbol, their camels will 


ſmell it at a diſtance, and ſet up their great trot till they come to it. The 
Arabian horſes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to im- 


* 


* 
£ 


ai ate denen for theit make as much Tor their Ariftneſs and. hi 
Werle. Tus fineſt brei ie in the kingdom of Siinajs, in which Mocki 


Ws” hated. E 5 2 185 „ 
1405 Iraner, Minnis,  The'Arabiing; Ne moſt of the nations 


\ 'CuFroMs, AND DRESS. of Af, are of # middle flature, thin, at 


of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. They are 

'of 125 — 5 15 ö r 0 * N 
people, expert at the bow and lance, and, ſince, 1 of | et 
with fire-arms, good markſmen. The inhahiratirs©6f the itiland country 
hve in' tents, and remove from pla to place with their flocks and herds, 
as they have ever done ſince they b came à nation, VVT 


riofity, are ſtruck with terror on their àpprodehes towards the deſerts. 
"Theſe rabbers, headed by a captain, traverſe the country in conſiderable 


troops on horſeback, and aff:iilt and plunder the caravans; and we are 


| told, that ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 30, 0 Arabians attached n 
caravan of merchants and pilgiims returning from Mecca, killed abou 


* 


60, ooo perſons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though eſco 


o N „„ 


= ye the breed of thoſe in England. They are” only fie for the ſaddle, 

uten and are mute Be ih ge rs mark brave 
y e acquainted = 
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by a Turkiſh army. On the ſea-coaſt they are mere pirates, and make 


prize of every veſſel they can maſter, of whatever nation. 
The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied About them 
with a white ſaſh or girdle ; and ſome of them have à veſt of furs or: ſheep- 


Mins over it; they alſo wear Uraivers, and ſometimes ſlſippers, but no 
ſtockings ; and have a cap or turban on their head., Many af tbem go 
almoſt naked ; but, as in the eaſtern countries; the omen are ſo wra 


up, that nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. Like other Mabome- 
tans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh;\ except that of hugs; and prefer 


- the fleſh of camels, as we prefer veniſon, to other meat. They take care 


to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jes do, and like them refuſe 
ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. © Coffee and: tea, water; andoſherbee made of 
oranges, water and ſugar, is their uſual drink : they have no ſt liquors. 
RELIGION. ] Of this the reader will find an account in the followin 
hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Arabs i 
Pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometaniſ m. 
- LearninG AND LANGUAGE.) Though the Arabians in former ages 
were famous for their learning and {killinall the liberal arte, thare is 
ſcarcely a country at preſent where-the people are ſo uni verſally ignorant. 
The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is the Arabeſk;, or corrupt 
Arabian, which is likewiſe fpoken, wich ſome wartation of dialect, over 
great part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the court of the great Mogul. The 


pure old grammatical Arabic, Which is faid/t6 be a dialect af che Hebrew, 
And by the people of the Eaſt aceounted the richeſt; ee 
xeek and 


copious language in the world, is mught in their ſchools, 28 | 
Latin is oa, br Eulpeans, and uſed by Mahometans in their worſhip ; 
Written in this language; they will not ſuffer, it to be 


for as the Koran was" 


read in any other: they look upon it to baue been the language of Para- 


other parts of that m 1 upon the plain as 


The chief Gitics in Arabia are Mocha, Aden, Muſeat, Suez, and Jud- 


— 


| have no fewer than i thouſtind terme to expreſs the word nmel, aud five 
Hundred for that of #454.” The Pater: noſter in che Arabic is a8 fol- 


Jong 0 fe er 
flocks of Jethia, Bis fathe 
E 


thoſe mountains 


dab, where molt of the trade of this eountry is carried on. 


diſe, and think no man'cat be wimeſter! of it: without a miracle, as conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral millions of mordsee The books which treat of it lay, they 
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chiatic, cama 


Zeiaum; lena donubena avachataina; rains ung for. nachua len race 


Abeba baja ib; lalen meine ' zne/cherire « men. 
* ©Whavis:oalled!the Deſert of Sinai, 
33 © anbtautifol plain near nine, miles 
m breudth , N lies bpen to the north-eaſt, hut to the 
ſome ef the lower eminetces of Mount Ginsb g and 
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to divide it it twa; excH'fo capacious as to be ſuffctent to receive tbe: whole 


camp of the lirnelites. in! Som vinthi. 7 ewrntrd-yd DS 3voq . 


be en Mevne”Horeb;>where Moſes kept the 
” fatheriodlaw{ When he mw itte burning buſh. - On 

oaptains are mat; egy 5 a6d celle, poſſeſſed by the Greek and 
Latin monks; who; Tikethe- s at? Jeruſalem; pretend to ſhew the 
© every miracle or tranſaction recorded in Scriptute hap- 
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Mocha is well built, the houſes very lofty, and are with the walls and | 
: * covered with a chinam or ſtucco, that gives a dazzling whiteneſs to 


them. The harbour is ſemicircular, the circuit of the wall is two miles, 


and there are ſeveral handſome moſques in the city. Suez, the Arſinoe 
of the ancients, is ſurrounded by the Deſert, and but a ſhabby ill-built 
place. The ſhips are forced to. anchor a league from the town, to which 
the leading channel has only about nine feet water. Juddah is the place 
of the greateſt trade in the Red Sea, for there the commerce between 
Arabia and Europe meets, and is interchanged, the former ſending her 
gums, drugs, coffee, &c. and from Europe come cloths, iron, furs, and 


\ Other articles, by the way of Cairo. The revenues of theſe, with the 


rofits of the port, are ſhared by the Grand Signiar, and the Xeriff of 


ecca, to whom this place jointly belongs. ER, 


' Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve particular no- 
tice. At Mecca, the birth - place of Mahomet, is a moſque fo glorious, 
that it is generally counted the moſt magnificent of any remple in the 
Turkiſh dominions : its lofty roof being raiſed in faſhion of a dome, and 
covered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of extraordinary 


E height and arc itecture, make a delightful appearance, aud are conſpicu- 


ous at a great diſtance, The moſque hath a hundred gates, with a win- 


dow over eue and the whole buildin 155 within is decorated with the fineſt 


ildings and tapeſtry. The number of pilgrims who yearly viſit this place 
almoſt incredible, every Muſſulman being obliged by his religion to come 
hither once in his life-time, or ſend a deputy. At Medina, about fifty 
miles from the Red Sea, the city to which Mahomet fled when, he was 
driven out of Mecca, and the place where he was buried, is a ſtately 
moſque, ſupported by 400 pillars, and furniſhed with 300 filver lamps, 
which are continually burning. It is called the “ M Holy,” by the 
Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin of their prophet Mahomet, co- 
vered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of ſilver tiſſue, which the baſhaw 
of Egypt, by order of the 2 Signior, renews every year. The camel 
ort of ſanctity from it, and is never to be uſed 
in any drudgery afterwards. Over the © hot of the coffin is a rich golden 


- ereſcent, ſo curiouſly wrou ught, t, and 3 with precious ſtones, that it 
zs eſteemed a maſter · piece of g 
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to be abſolute; both in ſpirituals and e ſucgce non is hefedi- 
tary, and they have no other las than thoſe fo 19 5 in the 4 and the 
eomments 1 The northern Arabs,owe, ſu je on.to the Turks, and 
are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; 1 is OF that they 
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whoſe poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be invincible, „have 
their hands againſt every mam and every man's Hands againſt theirs,“ 
They are at preſent, and have remained früm the remoteſt ages, during 


the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tartars, a conyfueing 


proof of the divinity of this prediction. Towards che börch, and the ſea- 


coaſts of Arabia, the inhabitants are; gen by thie 4 : 


but, the wandering tribes id the ſouthern and and parts acknowledge 
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' themſelves for ſubjocts of no foteign por: aud dò not fail to haraſs and 


amoy all ſtrangers ho come into heir county. The conqueſts of x 


Arabs make as wonderful 4 part of their hiftbr 5s the independen 450 
freedom which they have ever continued to 7 | 9 
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their religion, began with one man; whoſe thata forms a vety fin u- 


Well 


lar phenomenon in the hiſtory uf mankind,” This was the famdus Maho- 


met, a native of Mecca, a tity of that diviſion of Arabia, which, for the, 
lJuxufiancy of its ſoil, and happy temperature of its climate, has ever heeh 


oi 


by the epithet of Happy. 1 10 e e i N | ; 
Mahomet was born in the fixth century,” in the reign of Juflinian, XI. 


emperor of Conſtantinople. Though deſcended of mean 'paren ages, 


zllicerate- and poor, Mabothet was endued with 4 ſubtile genius; 1 
thoſe of the fame country, und poffeſſed à degree of enterprize and 
ambition peculiar to himſelf, and much beyond his condition. He had 
been employed, in the early part of his life, by an uncle, Abureleb, as 4 
factor, and had occaſion, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, 
and Egypt. He was afterwards taken into the ſervice of a fich merchant, 
upon whoſe:death he married his widow;'Cadiga, and by her means came 
to be poſſeſſed of great wealth and of 'a numerous family. During his 
peregrinations into Beype and the Baſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety 

whoſe hatred againſt ench othef was ſtrong and inve- 
terute; while at the ſame time there were man) e which the 
greater part of them were agreed. He'carefully la 


poi, riches, and pleaſure, paſſ univerſal among them, he expected 
to raiſe-2/ new ſyſtem of religion, tore genertl than anf which bitberto 
had been eftabliſhed. In this defige he was affiſted by Sergius, a monk, 
whoſe libertinediſpofition had made him fbrfake his cloiſter, and profeſſion, 
and engage in the ſervier ef Cadiga,' with * hom he remained as a do- 


qualißed, by bis great learning, for fupplying the defects which his ma 


meſtic when Mabomet was taken to het' bed. ''Fhis monk _ Oy. 
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tery for want of 2 liberal education, labobured under, and which, in all 


probability, muſt have obſtrut᷑ted the executisn of his defign. It was ne- 
ceſſary, however, that the religion they propoſed to eſtabliſh ſhould have 
a divine ſanQion.; and for this purpoſe Mahomet turned a calamity, with 


which he was afflicted, to his advantage. He was often ſubject to fits of 


the: epilepſy, u diſeuſe which thoſe” whom it affficis are deſirous to con- 
ceal; Mabomet pave out therefore that theſe fits were trances, into which 
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Buy this ſtrange ſtory, and by leading a retired, abſtemious, and zuſtere 
life, he eaſily acquired a Fharacter fo ſupetior ſanckity zmong his ge- 


del by che gumbers aud the efithuſiaſihi'of his followers, he bd] 
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| be dns miraculouſly thrown” by God Almighty, during which be was 
inſtructed iir his wil, Which he was commanded to publiſh to the world. 
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whom his inſinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought over all 
his A to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence in his doctrines. 
The ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians was a new 
argument in its behalf among the inhabirants of Egypt and the Eafty 
who were previouſly diſpoſed to it. Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all for» 
ſook their ancient faith, and became Mahometans. In a word, the con- 
tagion ſpread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia; and Mahomet, 
from a deceitful hypocrite, became the moſt powerful monarch in his 
time, He died in 629, leaving two branches of his race, both eſteemed 
divine awong their ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs of Perſia and of Egypt, 
under the laſt of which Arabia was included: The former of theſe turned 
their arms to the Eaſt, and made conqueſts of many countries. The 
caliphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages towards WY e 
—— the name of Saracens or Moors (which they obtained uſe 
they entered Europe from Mauritania, in Africa, the country of the 
Mn) reduced moſt” of Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands in the 
ite ; j : : 94 * « ö 4 2 
In "os aſl did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their religion 
and neſts over the greateſt- part of Afia, Africa, and Europe ; and 
they ſtill give law to a very conſid part of mankind. ©  _ 
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The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. | 


, | 1 8 
| 1 JAPAN ISLANDS form together what has been called 
the empire of JAPAN, and are governed by 'a moſt deſ- 
—ç prince, who is ſometimes called emperor, and ſometimes king. 
They are ſituated about 150 miles eaſt of China, and extend from the 
zeth to the 41ſt degree of north latitude, and from the 1 zoth to the 
147th of caſt longitude. The chief town is Jeddo, in the 14 iſt de 
of eaſt longitude, and the 36th of north latitude. The ſoil and ax 3a 
tions of the country are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of China; and 
the inhabitants are famous for their lacker ware, known by the name of 
Japan. The iſlands themſelves are very 'indcceflible, through their high 
rocks and tempeſtuous ſeas ; they are ſubje& to earthquakes, and have 
ſome volcanos. | I have already mentioned the eircumſtance of the Dutch 
expelling the aan 11-90 from this gainful trade. The Japaneſe them- 
ſelves are the groſſeſt of all idolators, and ſo irreconcileable to Chriſti- 
anity, that it is commonly faid the Dutch, who are the only European 
people with whom they now trade, pretend themſelves to be no Chriſti- 
ans, and humour the Japaneſe in the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions. Not- 
withſtanding all this compliance, the natives are very ſhy and rigorous in 
all their dealings with the Dutch, and Nagaſacci, in the iſland of Dezi- 
ma, is the only place where my are ſuffered to trade. The complexions 
of the - Japaneſe are in general yellowiſh, although ſome few, chiefly 
women, are almoſt white. Their narrow eyes, and high eye-brows, are 
like thoſe of the Chineſe and Tattars; and their noſes are (ſhort and 
thick. Their hair is univerſally black; and ſuch a ſameneſs of ' faſhion 
reigis throughout this whole empire, that the head · dreſs is the ſane from 
the emperor to the peaſant, The faſhion of their cloaths has alſo remain- 
ed the ſame from very bigh antiquity, They conſiſt of oue or more leoſe 
fo %%% )) 
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gowns, tied about the middle with a ſaſn. People of rank have them 
made of filk, but the lower claſs of cotton ſtuffs, Women generally wear 
a greater number of them than men, and much longer, and have them 
more ornamented, often with gold or filyer flowers woven into the it 
Their houſes are built with upright poſts, croſſed and wattled with bam- 
boo, plaiſtered both without and within, and white waſhed. They ge- 
nerally have two ſtories; but the uppermoſt is low, and ſeldom inflabit- | 
ed. The roofs. are covered with pantiles, large and heavy, but neatly _ 
made. The floors are elevated two feet from the ground, and covered 
with planks, on which mats are laid, They have no furniture in their 
rooms; neither tables, chairs, ſtools, benches, cupboards, or even beds, 
Their cuſtom is to fit don on their heels I jc the mats, which are al- 
ways ſaft and clean, Their viduals are ſerved up to them on a-low board, 
raiſed. but a few inches from the floor, and one. diſh only at a time. Mir- 
rs they have, but never fix them up in their houſes as ornamental fur- 
niture: they are made of a compound metal, and uſed only at their toilets. _ 
| Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of their winters, which obliges them to ' 
warm their houſes from November to March, they have neither fire- 
Places nor ſtoves : "inſtead of theſe they uſe large copper pots ſtanding 
upon legs. Theſe are lined on the inſide with loam, on which aſhes are 
laid to ſome depth, and charcoal lighted upon them, which ſeems to be 
prepared in ſome manner which renders the fumes of it not at all dau- 
gerous. The firſt compliment offered to a ſtranger, in their houſes, is 
a diſh of tea, and a pipe of tobacco. Fans are uſed by both ſexes equal - 
Iy; and are, — 2 or without doors, their inſeparable companions, 
The whole nation are naturally cleanly: every houſe, whether 3 or 
en has a bath, of which conſtant and daily uſe is made by the whole 
mily, Obedience to parents, and reſpect to ſuperiors, are the charac- 
teriſtics of this nation. Their ſalutations and converſations between equals 
abound alſo with civility; and politeneſs; to this children are early 
- accuſtomed by the example of their parents. Their penal laws are very 
ſevere; but punifhments are ſeldom- inflicted, Perhaps there is no coup- 5 
try where fewer crimes againſt ſociety are committed. Commerce and 
manufactures flouriſh here, though, as theſe people have few wants, they 
are not carried to the extent which we ſee in Europe. Agriculture is io 
well underſtood, 'that+ the whole country, even to the tops of the hills, 
is cultivated. They trade with no foreigners. but the Dutch and Chi- 
neſe, and in both caſes with companies of privileged merchants.— 
Beſides: the ſugars, ſpices, and manufactured Fot which the Dutch ſend _ 
to Japan, they earry thither annually upwards of 200,000 deeer ſkin s, and N 
more than 100,000 hides, the greateſt part of which they get from 
Siam, where they pay for them in money. The merchandiſe they ex- 
port from theſe iſlands, both for Bengal and Europe, confilt in gooo 
cheſts of copper, each weighing 120 pounds, and from 25 to 30,000 _ 
weight of camphor. Their-profits on imports and exports are vajned at 
40 or 45 per cent. As the Dutch company do not pay duty in p apan, 
either on their exports or imports, they ſend an annual preſent to 
the a conſiſting of cloth, chintz, ſuccotas, cottons, ſtuffs, and 
kd I or OR. | )))) 8 
Tube LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town is ſaid to be Guam, 
eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14: they are about twelve in number. 
The people took their name from their pilfering qualities. We know 
nothing of them worth a particular mention, excepting that lord Anſon 
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landed upon one of them (Tinian), where he found great xeft _ 4 


himſelf and his crew. | e l kw. 
 FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the eaſt of 
China, near the province-of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts by a 
Chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning at the 
ſouth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland, and 
abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. 'That-/part of the iſland which 
lies to the weſt of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who conſider 
the inhabitants of the eaſtern . as ſavages, though they are ſaid to be 
a very inoffenſive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts are 
the ſame with the Chineſe, already deſcribed. The Chineſe have like- 
wiſe made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſtands in theſe ſeas, of 
which we ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan is between ſixty and 
ſeventy leagues long, and between fifty and fixty in breadth, and bur 
_ © twelve miles from the province of Canton. The original inhabitants are 
a ſhy, cowardly people, and live in the moſt unwholeſome part of the 
| Iſland, the coaſt and cultivated parts, which are very valuable, being 
| poſſeſſed by the Chineſe, | | | ooh ng 
The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lying in the 
Chineſe ſea (pirt of the Pacific Ocean,) 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of China, 
of which Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles long and 200 
broad. The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spa- 
niards, Portuguefe, Pintudos, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
of all theſe. The property of the iflands belongs to the king of Spain, 
they having been diſcovered by Magellan, and afterwards conquered by 
the Spaniards in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. 
Their fituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, that 
the inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as with all the iſlands 
and places of the Eaſt Indies. 'Two-ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry 
on this commerce for the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent profit. The 
country is fruitful in all the neceſſaries of life, and beautiful to the eye. 
Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goats, and a particular 
large ſpecies of monkeys, are found here in great plenty. The neſt of 
the bird faligan affords that diſſolving jelly, which is ſo voluptuous a 
rarity at European tables. Many European fruits and flowers - thrive | 
ſurpriſingly in theſe iſlands. If a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is 
planted here, it becomes within the year a fruir-bearing tree; fo that the 
verdure and luxuriancy of the foil are almoſt incredible. The tree amet 
ſupplics the natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, which 
if cut yields fair water enough for a draught, of which there is plenty in 
the mountains, where water is moſt wanted. = „ ; 
The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Cavite, 
lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of St. 
Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Engliſh under 
general Draper and admiral Cornifh, who took it by ſtorm, and humanely 
uffered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy, at the ſame time, 
to ranſom the place for about a million ſterling. -. The bargain, however, 


was yo rn y diſowned by him and the court of Spain, fo that great 
part of the ranſom is till unpaid. The Spaniſh government is Catled 
there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, 


rticularly Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by petty 
S | own, whom they call fultans. The ſultan of N 4 4 
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| _ Upon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enriched with all the profu - 
Ron of nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, 
rains, and lightning 5 and the ſail is peſtered with many noxious and ve- 
nomous creatures, and eyen;herbs and flomers, whoſe paiſqns kill almoſt 
inſtantaneouſiy. Some of their mountains are volcanẽss. 
The MOLU >CAS, commonly called-the.Sr'tee-or.Crove IsLAN Ds. 
Theſe are not out of fight of each gther, and lie all within the com- 
paſs of twenty-five leogyauto, auth. af the Philippines, in 125 degrees 
of eaſt longitude, and between one degree ſouth, and two north latitude. 
They are in number five, via, Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and 
Tydore. Theſe iſlands produce neither corn nor rice, ſo that the inha- 5 
bitants live upon a bread made ef ſagoe, Their chief produce confiſts of, 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs, in vaſſ quantities; which are monopolized, 
by the Dutch with ſo much jealouſy, that they deſtroy. the plants leſt the 
natives ſhould ſell the ſupernumerary ſpices to other nations. Theſe iflands,. 
after being ſubject to various powers, are now governed by three kings, 
ſubordinate to the Dutch. Ternate is the largeſt of theſe lands, thou gh. 
no more than thirty miles in circumference. The Dutch have here a fort 


called Victoria; and another called Fort Orange, in Machian. 


The BANDA, or Nuruze IsLAN ps, are ſituated between 125 and 128 
degrees eaſt longitude, and between four and five ſouth latitude, com- 
prehending the iſlands of Lantor, the chief town of which is Lantor, 
Poleron, Roſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts belonging 
to the Dutch on theſe. iſlands, are thoſe of Revenge and Naſſau. The 
nutmeg, covered with mace, grows on theſe iſlands only, and they are 
entirely ſubje& to the Dutch. In ſeveral iſlands that lie near Banda and 
Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove. would grow, becauſe, as naturaliſts tell 
us, birds, eſpecially doves and pigeans, ſwallow. the nutmeg and clove 
whole, and void them in the ſame ſtate; which is one of the reaſons why; 
the Dutch declare war againſt both birds in their wild plantations, The 
great nutmeg harveſt is in June and Auguſ. 8 
AMBOYNA.  'This iſlaad, taken in a large ſenſe, is one, and the moſt 
canſiderable, of the Moluccas, which, in tact, it eommands. lt is ſitu- 
ated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth 
degree of ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia. 
Amboyna is about ſeventy miles in circumference, and defended by a 
utch garriſon of 7 or 800 men, beſides ſmall ſorts, which protect cheir 
clove plantations. It is well known, that hen the Portugueſe were driven 
off this iſland, the trade of it was carried on by the: Engliſh and Dutch; 
and the barbarities of the latter in firſt torturing and then murdering the 
Engliſh, and thereby engroſſing the whole trade, and chat of Banda, can 
never, be forgotten; but will be tranſmitted as a memorial ef Dutch 
F at that period to all poſterity. This tragical event happened in 
GS hn. y ] ] ß ß 
_ The iſland of CELEBES, or Macass ary is ſituated under the equator, 
between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iſlands, at the diſtance of 16 
leagues from Batavia, and is 50 miles ſong, and 200 braad. This iſland, 
notwithſtanding its heat, is rendered habitable by breezes from the nortbb, 
and periodical rains. Its chict product is pepper and opium ; and the 
natives are expert in the ſtudy of peiſons, with a variety of wh ch natore 
has furniſned them. The Dutch have a fortification on e 8 


che internal part of it is governed by three kings, the chief of whom re- = 
ges inthe town of Macaſlar, In this, and indeed in almoſt all the Oriental _' Bf 
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Iſlands, the inhabitants live in houſes built on large poſts, which are ac+ 
 ceffible only by ladders, which they pull up in the night time, for their 
fecurity againſt venomous animals. They are ſaid to be hoſpitable and 
Faithful, if not provoked. They carry on a large trade with the Chineſe, 
Their port of Jampoden, is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the 


* 


The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CERAM, two other 
ſpice iflands lying under the equator, and will fink any ſhips that attempt to 


traffic in thoſe ſeas. f 


The SUN DA ISLANDS. Theſe are fituated in the Indian Ocean, 
between 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight de- 


grees north and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iſlands 


of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lamboe, Banca, &c. The three firſt, 
2 their great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately de- 
{cri 555 : 4 3 ap; e | 2 
- BORNEO is ſaid to be 800 miles long, and 700 broad, and is therefore 
thought to be the largeſt iſland in the world The inland part of the coun- 
try is marſhy and unhealthy ; and the inhabitants live in*towns built upon 
floats in the middle of the rivers. The foil produces rice, cotton, canes, 
pepper, camphor, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent diamonds. The 
famous 'ouran-outang, one of which was diſſected by Dr. Tyſon at Oxford, 
js a native of this country, and is thought, of all irrational beings, to 
reſemble a man the moit. The original inhabitants are ſaid to live in the 
mountains, and make uſe of poiſoned darts; but the ſea-coaſt is governed 
by Mahometan princes ; the chief port of this iſland is Benjar-Maſſeen, 
and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. a Wo 
- SUMATRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java on 
the ſouth-caſt, from which it is ſeparated by the ſtraits of Sunda ; it is 
divided into two equal parts by the equator, extending five degrees, and 
- upwards, north-weſt of it, and five on the ſouth-eaſt ; and is 1000 miles 
ong, and 100 broad. This ifland produces ſo much gold, that it is 
thought to be the Ophir* mentioned in the ſcriptures ; but Mr. Marſden 
in his late hiſtory of the Iſland, thinks it was unknown to the ancients.— 
Its chief trade with the Europeans lies in pepper. The Engliſh Eaſt India 
company have two ſettlements here, 'Bencooten and Fort- Marlborough; 
"re, whence they bring their chief cargoes of pepper. The king of 
Achen is the chief of the Mahometan princes who poſſeſs the ſea-coaſts, 
The interior parts are governed by p-gan princes ; and the natural pro- 
on of Sumatra are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the adjacent 
Rain is very frequent here; ſometimes very heavy, and almoſt always 
attended with thunder and lightning. Earthquakes are not uncommon, 
and there are ſeveral volcanoes on the iſland. The people who inhabit 
the coaſt are Malays, who came hither from the peninſula of Mulacca ; 
but the interior parts are inhabited by a very different people, and who have 
| hitherto had no connexion with the Europeans, Their language and cha- 
racer differ much from thoſe of the Malays ; the latter ufing the Arabic 
character. The people between the aältriete of the Engliſh company, and 
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| thoſe of the Dutch at Palimban, on the other fide the ifland, write on long 
narrow ſlips of the bark of a tree, with a piece of bamboo. They begin 
at the bottom, and write from the left hand to the right, contrary to the 
cuſtom of other eaſtern nations. Theſe inhabitants of the interior parts of 
Sumatra are a free people, and hve in ſmall villages, called Dooſans, inde- 
pendent of each other, and governed each by its own chief. All of them 
have laws, ſome written ones, by which they puniſn offenders, and termi- 
nate diſputes. They have almoſt all of them, particularly the women, 
large ſwellings in the throat, ſome nearly as big as a man's head, but in 
general as big as an oſtrich's egg, like the goitres of the Alps. That part 
of this iſland which. is called the Caſſi country, is well inhabited by a 
people called Battas, who differ from all the other inhabitants of Sumatra 
in language, manners, and cuſtoms. They have no king, but live in 
villages, independently of each other, and generally at variance with one 
another. They fortity their villages very ſtrongly with double fences of 
camphor plank pointed, and placed with their points projecting outwards ; 
and between theſe fences . they place pieces of bamboo, hardened by fire, 
and likewiſe pointed, which are - concealed by the graſs, but which will 
run quite through a man's foot. Such of their enemies whom they take 
priſoners, they put to death and eat, and their ſkulls they hang up as tro- 
phies, in the houſes where the unmarried men and boys eat and ſleep. 
They allow of polygamy ; a man may purchaſe as many wives as be 
pleaſes 3 but their number ſeldom exceeds eight. All their wives live in 
the ſame houſe with the huſband, and the houſes have no partition; but 
each wife has her ſeparate fire-place. It is from this country that moſt of 
the caſſia ſent to Europe is produced. The caſſia tree grows to fifty or, 
ſixty feet, with a ſtem of about two feet diameter, and a beautiful and re- 
gular ſpreading head. Within about ninety miles of Sumatra is the iſland 
of ENGANHO, which. is very little known, on account of the terrible rocks 
and breakers which entirely ſurround it. It is inhabited by naked ſa- 
rages, who are tall and well made, and who generally appear armed with 
lances and clubs, and ſpeak a different language from the inhabitants of 
any of the neighbouring illands. enero ener BE” 
The greateſt part of JAVA belongs to the Dutch, who have here erected 
a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, a noble 
and populous city, lying in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth; at the mouth 
of the river. Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the fineſt harbours in the 
world. The town. itſelf is built in the manner of thoſe in Holland, and 
is about a league and a half in circumference, with five gates, and ſur- 
rounded by regular fortifications ; but its ſuburbs are faid to be ten times 
more populous than itſelf, The government here is a mixture of Eaſtern 
magnificence and European police, and held by the Dutch governor-gene- 
ral of the Indies. When he appears abroad, he is attended by his guards 
and officers, and with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of any European poten- 
tate, except upon ſome ſolemn occafions. 'The city is as beautiful as it is 
ſtrong, and its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render it a moſt agreeable 
reſidence, The deſcription of it, its government, and public edifices, 
have employed whole volumes. The citadel, where the governor has his 
palace; commands the town and the ſuburbs; which are inhabited by natives - 
of almoſt every nation in the world; the Chineſe refiding in this iſland _ 
ing computed. at 100, ooo; but about 30,000 of that nation were bar- _ 
barouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt gffence ever proved upon them, . 
in 1740, This maſſacre was too unprovoked and deteſtable to be de- 
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fended even by the Dutch, who, when the governor arrived in Europe, 
ſient him back to be tried at Batavia; but he never has been heard of ſince. 


A Dutch garriſon of 3000. men conſtantly reſides at Batavia, and about 


15,000 troops are quartered in the iſland and the neighbourhood of the 


PE 8 1 | : 
The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iſlands. Theſe iſlands lie at the en- 
trance of the bay of Bengal, and furniſh proviſions, - conſiſting of tropical 
fruits and other neceſſaries, for the ſhips that touch there, They are 
otherwiſe too inconfiderable to be mentioned. They are inhabited by a 
© harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people, 8 | 5 
CEYLON. Vrhis iſland, though not the largeſt, is thought to be by 
nature the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. It is ſituated in the Indian 
Ocean, near Cape Comorin ; the ſouthern extremity of the Hither Penin- 
ſula of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by a narrow 
trait, and is. 250 miles long, and 200 broad, The natives call it, with 
ſome ſhew of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe ; and it produces, beſides 
excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, to- 
bacco, ebony, muſk, cryſtal, ſalt-petre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, cop- 
per ; beſides cinnamon, gold, and filver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, 
except diamonds, All kinds of fowl and fiſh abound here, Every part of 
the iſland is well wooded and watered ; and beſides ſome curious animals 
i culiar to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, 85 ＋ 
phares, dogs, and other quadrupeds. The Ceylon elephant is pre erred 


to all others, eſpecially if ſpotted :/ but ſeveral noxious animals, ſuch as 


ſerpents and ants, are hkewiſe found here. The chief commodity of the 
Hand, however, is its cinnamon, which is by far the, beſt in all Afia, 


- Though its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beſt is found in the | 
neighbourhood of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and. Ne- 


gambo. The middle of the ag 4 is mountainous and woody, fo that 
the rich and beautiful yallies are left in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who 
+ þaye in a manner ſhut, up the king in his capital city, Candy, which 
© Nands on a mountain in the middle of the iſland, ſo that he has ſcarcely 
any communication with other nations, or any property in the riches of 
his on dominions. The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called 
Einglaſſes, Who, thopgh idolaters, value themſelves upon maintaining 

their ancient laws and cuſtoms. They are in general a ſober inoffen- 


five people, and are mitgled with Moors,  Malabars, Portugueſe, and 


Dutch. 


It may be here proper to obſerve, that the tinnamon-tree, -which is a 
native of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, which farm the true cin- 
namon; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt ; and the 


body of the tree, which when ſtripped is white, ſerves for building and 


- other uſes. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of this deli - 
- _ cious iſland, to defend them againſt the Portugueſe, whom they expelled, 
And have, monopoliged it ever fince to themſelves. Indeed in January 
1782, Trinconomale the chief ſea-port of the ifland was taken by the 
Engliſh, hut ſoon afterwards retakey by the French, and reſtored to the 
Dutch by the lad treaty. of a9: 1 


The MALDIVES... Theſe are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall iſlands or little rocks 
juſt above the water, lying between the * and eight degrees north 
2 — 0 near Cape Comorig. They are chiefly reſorted to by the Dutch, 
Who dive on a profitable trade with the natives for couries, a ind of ſmall 
ſhells which $0, or Father formerly went 
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Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of the Maldives is an ex- 
_ cellent commodity in a medicinal capacity: © Of this tree (ſays a well- 
informed author) they build veſſels of twenty or thirty tons; their hulls; 
maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſions, and firing, are all from 
this uſeful tree, , 8 8 5 gs „ . 
Me have already mentioned BOM BA, on the Malabar coaſt, in ſpeak- 
ing of India: ith regard to the language of all the Oriental iſlands 
nothing certain can be ſaid. Each iſland has a particular tongue; but the 
Malayan, Chineſe, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Indian words, are ſo frequent 
among them, that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert 
in thoſe matters, to know the radical language. The ſame may be almoſt 
ſaid of their religion; for though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is 
| e wore with many Mahometan, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and other foreigu 
Tvperititions. © | . Os RESTS | 
Tbe ſea which ſeparates the ſouthern point of the pehinſula of Kamts 
ſchatka from Japan contains a number of iſlands in a poſition from north- 
north · eaſt to ſouth-ſouth-weſtz which are called the KURILE ISLANDS. 
They are upwards of twenty in number, are all mountainous, and in ſeve- 
ral of them are volcanoes and hot ſprings. The principal of theſe iſlands 
are inhabited; but ſome of the little ones are entirely deſert and unpeo- 
pled. They differ much from each other in reſpect both to their fituatiom 
and natural conſtitution. The foreſts in the more northerh ones are com- 
_ poſed of laryæ and pines ; thoſe to the ſouthern produce canes, bamboos, 
wines, &c, In ſome of them ate bears and foxes. The ſea-otter appear i 
on the coaſts of all theſe iſlands, as well as whales, ſea-horſes, ſeals, 
and other amphibious animals. Some of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands 
have a great likeneſs to the Japaneſe; in their manners, language, and _ 
7 appearance; "others very much reſemble the Kamtſchadales. 
The northern iſlands acknowledge the ſovereignty of the empire of Ruſſia ; 
but thoſe to the ſouth pay homage to japan. The Kurilians diſcover 
much humanity and probity in their conduct, and are courteous and*boſ- 
3 3 but adverſity renders them timid; and prompts them to ſuicide. 
They have a particular veneration for old age. They reverence an old 
inan whoever he be, but have an eſpecial affection for thoſe of their r- 
ſpective families. Their language is agreeable to the ear, and they ſpeak 
and pronounce it ſlowly, The men are employed in hunting, fiſhing for 
fea animals and whales, and catching fowl. Their canoes are made uf 
the wood that their foreſts produce, or that the ſea caſts upon their ſhores: _ 
The women have charge of the kitchen, and make clothes. In the 
northern iſles they ſew, and make different cloths of the thread of nettles. 
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F The ſouthern iſlanders art more refined and poliſhed than the northern, 
n and carry on a ſort of commerce with Japan, whither they export whale- 

1 dil, furs, and eagles feathers to fledge arrows with. In return, * 98 
. = Japaneſe utenſiſs of metal and varniſhed wood, ſkillets, ſabres, difference 

1 fuffs, ornaments of luxury and parade; tobacco; all ſorts of trinkets, and 
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A FRICA, the third grand divifion of the globe; is generally repre- 
ſented as bearing ſome reſemblance to the form of 'a pyramid, the 
baſe being the northern part of it, which runs along the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean, and the point or top of the pyramid, the Cape of Good 
Hope. Africa is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, juined to Aſia only by 
a neck of land, about fixty miles over, between the Red Sea and the Me- 
diterrancan, uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez, and its utmoſt length from 
north to ſouth, from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, in 37 degrees : 
north, to the Cape of Good Hope in 34-7 ſouth latitude, is 4300 miles ; 
and the broadeſt part from Cape Verd, in 17-20. degrees, to Gre Guar - 
dafui, near the ſtraits of Babel- Mandel, in 51-20 eaſt longitude, is 3500 + 
miles from eaſt to wett. Iris bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
ſea, which ſeparates it from Europe; on the eaſt. by the Iſthmus of Suez, 
the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, which divides it from Aſia; on the 
ſouth dy the ſouthern ocean; and on the weſt by the great Atlantic 
ocean, which ſeparates it from America, As the equator divides this ex- 
tenſive country almoſt in he middle, and the. far greateſt. part of it is 
within tke tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt inſuppcrtable to an 
European ; it being there increaſed by the rays of the fun from vaſt de- 
ſerts of burning ſands. The coaſts, however, and banks of rivers, ſuch _ 
als the Nile, are generally fertile; and moſt parts of this region are inha- 
bited, though it is far from being ſo populous as Europe or Afia, From 
what has been jaid, the reader cannot expect to find here a variety of cli- 
mates. In many pom 0 Africa, ſnow ſeldom falls in the plains ; and it 
is generally never found but on the tops of the higheſt mountains . The 
natives, in theſe ſcorching regions, would as ſoon expect that marble 
ſhould melt, and flow in quid ſtreams, as that water by freezing ſhould 
- boſe its fluidity, be arreſted by the cold, and ceaſing to flow, become like 
The moſt conſiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, which falls into 
the Atlantic or weſtern ocean at Ne aſter a courie of 2800 miles, It 
_ increaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertiliſes the country, and has grains 
of gold in many parts of it. The Gambia and Senegal axe only branches 
.of this river. The Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe fiom its ſource in 
Abyſſinia. The moſt conſiderable mountains in Africa are the Atlas, a 
ridge extending from the weſtern ocean, to which it gives the name of 
Atlantic Ocean as far as Egypt, and had its name from a king of Mauria- 
E- -. nia, a great lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars from its 
* ſummit; on which account the poets repreſent him as beating the heavens 
on his ſhoulders. The Mountains of the Moon, extending themſelves 
| between Abyſſinia and Monomotaja, and are ſtill higher than thoſe of * 
Atlas. Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the mountain of the Lions, which 
divide Nigrida from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia. Theſe were 
ſtyled by the ancients the Mountains of God, on account of their being 
__  Tubjet to thunder and lightning. The Peak of Teneriffe, which the 
Dutch make their firſt meridian, is faid to be three miles high in — 
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of a ſugar-loaf, and is ſituated on an iſland of the ſame name near the coaſt* 


5 poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and the general rendezvous of ſhips of every na- 


full quarter of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and capa». 


ans, ſubdued Carthage, and by degrees all the neighbouring kingdoms and 


the Saracens made a ſudden N of all the coaſts of Egype-and | : 5 i 
h urks; and 


77 


_ with, them wherever they came, the ruin of that once flouriſhing part f 5 


. the world was thereby completed. 


Pp 


went round it in 1498, and diſcovered the paſſage to Aſia. It is the ſouth - 8 : 


who have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the moſt authen- 
tic hiſtorians. It is, howevell the mis fortune of Africa, that, though it 


dle, under proper improvements, of producing ſo many things delightful, 
as well as convenient, within uſelf, ſeems to be almoſt entirely 8 8 
nefits . | 


ropeans who are ſettled in it, particularly the Portugueſe. 


beral arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. The 


world; even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, who 


eultivated no more of their lands than might ſerve: for their ſubſiſtence, Be 


8 


14 
FV 3 0 


The moſt noted capes, or promontories, in this country, are Cape Verd⸗ 
ſo called, becauſe the land is always covered with green trees and moſſy - 
ground. It" is the moſt weſterly point of the continent of Africa. The 
Cape of Good Hope, ſo denominated by the Portugueſe, when they firſt 


extremity of Africa, the country of the Hottentots ; and at preſent in the 


tion who trade to India, being about half way from Europe. There s 
but one ſtrait in Atrica, which is called Babel-Mandel, and joins the 
Red Sea with the Indian ocean. IO i Wo Ss EE BE a 
The ſituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, ſtanding 
as it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much nearer... - 
communication with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any of the other 
quarters has with the reſt, - That it abounds wich gold, we have not only 
the teſtimony: of the Portugueſe, the Dutch, the Engliſh, and the French, 


has 10, oco miles of ſea - coaſt, with noble, large, deep rivers, penetrating 
into the very centre of the country, it ſhould have no navigation, nor 
receive any benefit from them ; and that it ſhould be inhabited by an in- 
numerable people, ignorant of commerce, and of each other. At the 
mouths of theſe rivers are the moſt excellent harbours, deep, ſafe, calm). - 
and ſheltered from the wind, and capable of being made perfectly ſecure - - 
by fortifications; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, and merchants, 
even where there is plenty of merchandiſe. In ſhort Africa, though a 


£ 


not only by the natives, who are quite unſolicitous- of reaping the ER 
which nature has provided for them, but alſo by the more civilized Eu- 3 


Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the h- 


kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated; 
and the rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that once formidable rival - 
to Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the then known 


was ' king of Mauritania, but tributary to the 8 of Carthage, un- 
happily called in the Romans, who, with the afliftance of the Mauritani- 


ſtates. After this the natives, conſtantly plundered, and conſequently im- 
poveriſhed, by the governors ſent from Rome, neglected their trade, an 


Upon the decline of the Roman mp in the fifth centurp, the north f 
Africa was over-run by the Vandals, who contributed ſill mere e the 
deſtruftion of arts and ſciences; and, to add to this country's calamiy, © 


bary, in the ſeventh century. Thee wers ſucceeded by the e a0d _ 
both being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe profeſſors carried defolazn + 
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The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be . 


vided into three ſorts; namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians. 


The firſt are the moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the 
try, from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of 


reateſt part of the coun 
Good Hope, and theſe are 


generally black. The Mahometans, who are of a tawny complexion, 
poſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is 


called the 


rbary coaſt. The people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethi- 


opia, are denominared Chriſtians, but retain many Pagan and Jewiſh rites. 


tile trade that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. 
There are ſcarcely any two nations, or indeed 


There are alſo ſome Jews, on the north of Africa, who manage all the lit- | 


any two of this learned, 


that agree in the modern diviſions of Africa; and for this very reaſon, 
that ſcarcely any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country; 
and conſequently we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, and 
even the names of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be ſtilk 
_ reckoned among the unknown and undiſcovered parts of the world; but 


according to the beſt acedunts and co 


* 


1 


Lower Guinea. 


vjeftures, Africa may be divided ac- 
eording to the following table: e TN . 
| pray oe 28 7 —— — 
| 3.4 > I Lond. London. | 
| Taller ae, | goo 480} ere ; 1080 8. [o 24 aft. Mahom. 1 
Algiers © 480, 100 143,00 Algier 920 8. ſo 13 bef. Mahom. 
Tunis 220 170 54.400 Tunis 990 S.E.\o 39 bef. Mahom. 
Tripoli 00 240% 75,000[Tripok 1260 8. E. o 56 bef. Mahom. 
Barca - zool 30 %/%fh 40 Tolem eta 1440 S.E.\1 26 def. Mahom. : 
EZ "Goof 250 140, 00G rand Cairo{1920 8 E. a 21 bef.[Mahom. | 
| B:icdutgerid {2500 350 435,000|Dara 1565 S. o 32 aft. Pagans 
Zaara 12400} 660 3 200 Tegeſfz [1840 8. o 24 aſt. {Pagans E 
Negroland zz Le e ee Niang 2508 8.  |o 38 aft, [Pagans | 
Guinea " [1800]. 36c| $10,000/Bemn 142700 8. 20 bef. Pagans 
Nubia _ 94 600] 264 00 Nübiz [2438 8. E. 2 T2 bef.|Ma.& Pa. 
Abyilnia _ 900 Soo 378, co Gondar 2880 8. E. 2 20 bef.|Chriſtian. | 
F 160,000/Doncala [3580 S.E-[z 36 bef-|Ch. &Pa.| 
The middle parts, called Lower Ethiophia, are very little known to the Eu- 
| = ropeans, but are computed at 1,200,000 ſquare miles. VE) 
Loango | 410] 300 49,400) Loango 13300S. [o 44 bef. Ch. & Pa 
Congo | 540} 420 172,800\St. Salvador 3480 8. 1 © bel. Cn. Fa. 
Angola "360 250 38,400 Loando . _ [3750 S. %o 58 del. Ch. &Pa. 
{Bengaela 430 _180] 64,000/Benguela - 13900 S. - jo 58 be _ | 
Mataman 4500 240| 144, oN Vowns'| *** | agans 
. goo} 300] „ 3702 8. E. 40 bef. Pagans 
777. bf. ami a xa TW} 
: L 330 275% Nozambig. 40 8. E. a 38 . 0 4 > | 
| 560 660] 2 z,500 Monomotap|q500S, [1 25 def. Pagans } 
_ | goo| 660{- $30,000nicova 4260 8. 1 44 bef. Pagans 
e 30 97,500 Sofola © 458 Er 18 ber ages? 
708}. Peid Tag. 
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The priticipal IS of Africa lie in the Indian ſeas arid Atlantic Ocean ; 


of wich che the following belong to, or trade wi 825 the Europeans, and ſerve 
to refreſh their TOME: to and from 1 5 8 
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the Red Sea 
Tocatra, in the Indian 0 Ocean 
The Comora Iſles, ditto 
car, ditto 
Mauritius, ditto 
Bourbon, ditto 
St, 
Aſcenſion, ditto 
Ist. Matthew, difto — 
St. 2 Anaboa, Prin- 7? 
cev-iſland, Fernandopo 
ſcape Verd Iflands, ditto 
| IGoree, ditto © 
Canaries, ditto 
Madeiras, ditto - — _ 
The Azores, or Weſterulſles 
lie nearly at an equal 
diſtance from Europe, 
Africa, and America 


4 


— 


tl 


Babel Mandel, at the 3 Tt | 


* 
n 


elena, in the Atlantic Ocean | 


ditto] 


Mauritius 
2, oo BVurbon 


Trade with or _be- 


All Nations | 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
French 


| 
| 


long to : 


5 


— 


3 


given _ reader ſome idea of Africa, in n with = 


po n and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall noty conſider 
* under the three grand diviſions: firſt, Egypt; ſecondly, the ſtates of 


Barba 5 along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in 
the eaſt, to the Atlantic Ocean, weſt ; and laſtly, that part of Africa, be- 
tween the tro 


u e of Cancer and the Cape of Good Hope; the laſt of theſe 
diviſions, indeed, is vaſtly greater than the other two; but the nations, 
which it contains, are ſo little known, and fo barbarous, and, like all bar- 
| barous nations, ſo ſimilar in moſt reſpects to one another, that . may, 


, vithour | . ae be pe under; one Ha . 5 
| = | SYrarrON 485 XEN. By ” . 4 . | 
| Miles. | Degrees. | sbb, 
1 h 600 l Fc and 32 north hutaude, oi 4 9 5 5 
Breath. 2503 42227 36 eaſt longitude. the "7 | 


| Bounvams,] 7 1 an lel by: the 8 — Sea, North; 
the Red Sea, Eaſt; Abyſſinia, or the U Ethi. 
A off the South ; wks Zan: Ker of Barc and the NET 
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+>  Divifions. | Subdiviſions. '' + Chief tons. 
Pp Cf GAD Cairo, E. lots 
Northern diviſion contains J Lower Egypt > + rec dria Bs 
J Oey | Roſetto © 

0 JT Damietta © 


E 


Southern divifion contains 3 Upper Egypt [ 22 or Thebes 


Arx. ] In April and May the air is Hot! and often infectious ; and the | 


inhabitants arc almoſt blinded with driſts of ſand. Theſe evils are reme- . 


died by the rifing and overflowing the Nile. 


S801 L AvD PRODUCE.] Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with lite- 


- rature, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain (little 


falling in that country,) but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It 
begins to rife when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains 
fall there, viz. from the latter end of May to September, and ſometimes 


October. Ar the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to 
be ſeen in the plains, but the tops of foreſts and fruit-trees, their towns 


and villages being built upon eminences either natural or artificial. 
When the river is at its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of 
jubilee, with all ſorts of feſtivities. The banks or mounds which con- 
Ane it, are cut by the Turkiſh baſlia; attended by his grandees; but ac- 


- cording to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, the ſpectacle 


is not very magnificent. When the banks are cut, the water is led into 
what they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs through Cairo, 


from whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying their fields and gar- 


dene. This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, ſuch is the 
fertility of the foil, that the labour of the huſbandman is next to nothing. 
He throws his wheat and barley into the ground in October and May. 
He turns his cattle out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, 


nothing can be more charming than the proſpect which the face of the 


country preſents, in rifing corn, vegetables, and verdure of 5 ſort. 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture of pulſe, 
melons, ſugar canes, and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſup- 


plied by ſmall but. regular cuts from ciſterns and reſervoirs. Dates, plan- 
tanes, grapes, figs, and palm trees, from which wine is made, are here 
_ plentiful. March and April are the harveſt months, and they produce 
three crops ; one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being tbe chief 
food of the inhabitants,) one of corn, and one of melons. The Egyp- 


at a time, and the ſheep four lambs a year. 3 | 
AnimALs,] Egypt abounds in black cattle ; and it is'faid, that the 


tian paſlurage is equally prolific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing two 


* 


inhabitants employ every day 20, ooo oxen / in raiſing water for Their 
grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chriſti- 


ans ride, thoſe people not being ſuſſered by the Turks to ride on any other 


beaſt. The Egyptian horſes are very fine ; they never trot, but walk 


well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and are 


_ ._ extremely tractable. I he hippopotamus, or river horſe, an amphibious 
animal, reſemblipg an ox in its hinder parts, with the head like a horſe, 
is common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, antclopes, apes. . 
with the head like a dog, and the; rat, called icheumon, are natives of 


1 | q 4 
l : . 


5 a , Egypt. 
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Egypt. The came kon, a little animal ſomething reſembling a lizurd, 


et hat changes colour as you ſtand to look upon him, is found here as well 
ts : as in other countries. The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to 
ö his country; but there does not ſeem to be any material difference be. 
f ween it and the alligators of India and America. They are both amphi- 
{1 bious animals, in the form of a lizard, and grow till they are about twen- _ 
122» ty feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet armed with * 


laws, and their backs are covered with a kind of impenetrable ſcales; 
like armour. The crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, and other 
cover, on the ſides of rivers; and, pretty much reſembling the trunk f 
an old tree, ſometimes ſurpriſes the unwary traveller with his fore paws, 5 
r beats him down with his tail. Ws a CS 
This country produces likewiſe-great numbers of eagles, hawks, peli- 
cans," and water-fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a- creature (according to 
Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the ancient 5 
Egyptians for its deftroying ſerpents and peſtiferous inſects, ey were 
dont to be_peculiar to Egypr, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid. te have _ 
been lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa. Oſtriches are common 
Where, and are ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride/ upon their backs. 


of Porut Arlon, MANNBRS, —_ As the population of Egypt is al- ! 
f TOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. f moſt conf to the banks of the *E 
f Nile, and the reſt of the country. inhabi bs, and other nations, 


t ſeems, however, to be 
Ulous as formerly, and 
ſlaves tothe Turks. 


! 1 wi as been ſaid of the 
populouſaeſs of Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere fiction. 


the natives. Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at an e 
diſtance from the Nile, I have already mentioned: to conſiſt of Arabs or 
their deſcendants, who are of a deep, ſwarthy complexion, and t 
repreſented by the beſt authorities, as retaining the patriarchal tending 

their flocks, and many of them without any fixed place of abode, . The 
Turks, who refide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and in 


LA * 


ger b r garment 
of white linen, and linen drawers; but their ordigary dreis is of blue : 


linen, with a long cloth coat, either over or under it. The Chriſtians 

and Arabs of the meaner kind content themſelves with a linen or woollen 
wrapper, which they fold, blanket-like; round their body. The Jews _ 
wear blue leather flippers, the other natives of their country wear red; 
and the foreign Chriſtians yellow, The dreſs of the women is tawdrys 

and unbecoming ; but their clothes are ſilk, when they can afford it ; and 
ſuch of them as are not expoſed to the ſun, have delicate complex ions 
and features. The Coptis are generally excellent accomptants, and many 
of them live by teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exers/ - +: 
eiſes and diverſions are much the ſame as thoſe made uſe of in erſia, and 
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as. FI 


other Aſiatic domimons, All E Y pt is over-run with ju gglers, fortune; 1 
tellers, mountebauks, and travelling flight of hand men, >, 
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: 4 .:Divifions. Subdiviſions. Chief towns. „ 
| ET Fong N. Int; 3% 
Northern diviſion e Lower Egypt 5«& A 
„oo V Roſettoo | 
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Southern diviſion contains J Upper Egypt Þ Cr. 


 Arn.} In April and May the air js hot, and often infectious; and the 
inhabitants are almoſt blinded with &riſts of ſand. Theſe evils are reme- 


died by the rifing and overflowing the Nile. 


SoIL AND PRODUCE.] Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with lite - 


- Tature, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not m"_ to rain (little 


falling in that country,) but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It 
begins to riſe when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains 
fall there, viz. from the latter end of May to September, and ſometimes 


October At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to 
be ſeen in the plains, but the tops of foreſts and fruit- trees, their towns 
and villages being built upon eminences either natural or artificial. 


When the river is at its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of 
Jubilee, with all ſorts of feſtivities. The banks or mounds which con- 
Ane it, are cut by the Turkiſh baſtia; attended by his grandees ; but ac- 


cording to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, the ſpectacle 
is not very magnificent. When the banks are cut, the water is led into 
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what they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs through Cairo, 


from whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying their fields and gar- 


dens. This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, ſuch is the 
fertility of the ſoil, that the labour of the huſbandman is next to nothing. 
He throws his wheat and barley into the ground in Oftober' and May. 
He turns his cattle out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, 


nothing can be more charming than the proſpect which the face of the 
_ country preſents, in rifing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every fort. 


Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture of pulſe, 
melons, ſugar canes, and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſup- 


plied by ſmall but regular cuts from cifterns and reſervoirs. Dates, plan- 
tanes, grapes, figs, and palm trees, from which wine is made, are here 
plentiful. March and April are the harveſt months, and they produce 
three crops ; one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being tbe chief 


food of the inhabitants,) one of corn, and one of melons. The Egyp- 


tian paſturage is equally prolific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing two 


at a time, and the ſheep four lambs a year. 


* 4 * N . 


AxIAALs.] Egypt abounds in black cattle ; and it 1 fall, that the 


inhabitants employ _ day 20c,000 oxen-in raiſing water for Their 


grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chriſti - 


ans ride, thoſe people not being ſuſſered by the Turks to ride on any other 


bdeaſt. The Egyptian horſes are very fine; they never trot, but walk 


well, and gallop with t ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and are 


_. extremely tractable. I he hippopotamus, or river horſe, an amphibious 
animal, reſembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the bead like a horſe, 
is common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, antelopes, apes. . 

with the head like a dog, and the; rat, called icheumon, are natives of 
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hat changes colour as you ſtand to look upon bim, is found here as well 
1s in other countries. The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to 
his country; but there does not ſeem to be any material difference be. 
ween it and the alligators of India and America. They are both amphi- 
bious animals, in the form of a lizard, and gro till they are about twen- 


laws, and their backs are covered with a kind of impenetrable ſcales; 
like armour. The crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, and other 
cover, on the ſides of rivers; and, pretty much reſembling the trunk of 
an old tree, ſometimes ſurpriſes the unwary traveller with his fore paws, 
or beats him down with his tail. SOR 33 
This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, -peli- 
cans, and water -fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature (according to 
Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the ancient 
Egyptians for. its deſtroying ſerpents and peſtiferous inſects. They were 
thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid to have 
been lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa. Oftriches. are common 
nere, and are ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride upon their backs. 
Por ur Arlon, MANNBRS, 2 As the population of Egypt is al- 
TOMs, AND DIVERSIONS. f moſt confined to the banks of the 
Nile, and the reft of the country inhabited by Arabs,. and other nations, 
we can ſay little upon this head with preciſion. It ſeems, however, to be 
certain, that Egypt is at preſent not near ſo populous as formerly, and 
that its depopulation is owing to the inhabitants being ſlaves to the Turks. 
They are, however, ſtill very numerous; but what has been ſaid of the 


The deſcendants of the original Egyptians are an ill- looking ſlovenlyx 


people, immerſed in indolence, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 0 8 5 


tis: in their complexions they are rather ſun-burnt than ſwarthy or black. 
Their anceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in general they ſtill pretend to 
be of that religion; but Mahometaniſm is the prevailing worſhip among 


the natives. Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at any conſiderable . 
diſtance from the Nile, I have already mentioned to -confiſt of Arabs or 
their deſcendants, who are of a deep, ſwarthy complexion, and they are 95 


repreſented by the beſt authorities, as retaining the patriarchal tending 


and the Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguiſn themſelves from the Arabs and 
Copiis, who dreſs very plain, their chief finery being an upper garment 
of white linen, and linen drawers ; but their orditary dreſs is of blue 
linen, with a long cloth coat, either over or under it. The Chriſtians 
and Arabs of the meaner kind content themſelves with a linen or woollen 


and unbecoming ; but their clothes are ſilk, when they can afford it; and 
and features. The Coptis are generally excellent accomprants, and many 


ciſes and diverſions are much the ſame as thoſe made uſe of in erſia, and 
ate a ypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune- 
tellers, mountebanks, and travelling ſlight of han meds. > oo Ep, 
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Egypt. The came kon, a little animal ſomething reſembling a lizard, 1 8 


ty feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet armed with. _._ 


populouſneſs of Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere fiction 


their flocks, and many af them without any fixed place of abode, The ; Bo 
Turks, who refide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and'infolence;- : . 


wrapper, which they fold, blanket- like, round their body. The Jews : 
wear blue leather flippers, the other natives of their country wear red, 
and the foreign Chriſtians yellow. The dreſs of the women is tawdry _ 
ſuch of them as are not expoſed to the ſun, have delicate complexions 


of them live by teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exe 
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1 RL IG 10. To what I have already ſaid concerning the religion of 
| pt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans are enthu- 
fiaſts, and have among them their ſantos, or fellows who pretend to a ſu- 


85 perior degree of holineſs, and without any ceremony iutrude into the beſt 


| houfes, Where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian 
Turks mind eee very little, and it would be hard to ſay what 
ſpecies of Chriſtianity is PRs by the Chriſtian Coptis, which are here 
numerous, but they profeſs themſelves to be of the Greek church, and 
enemies to that of Rome. In religious, and indeed many civil matters, 
they are under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who by 
the dint of money generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman 


- Lancvacs.] The Coptic is the moſt ancient language of Egypt. 
This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time 5 . 
Great; and that by the Arabic, upon the commencement of the califate, 
when the Arabs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Ara- 
beſque, as it is called, is ſtill the current language, but the Coptic and mo- 
dern Greek continue to be ſpoken. | . 
Laa Ne AND LEARNED MEN.] Though it is paſt diſpute that the 
Greeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet ſcarce- 
ly a veſtige of it remains amott>-their deſcendants. This is owing to the 

\ bigotry and 1 their Mahometan maſters ; bat here it is proper 
to make one/obſervation, which is of general uſe. The califs or Saracens 
who ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds. The firſt, who were the im- 
mediate ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made war from conſcience and principle, 
all kinds of literature, exceptihg the Koran; and hence it was, 
that when they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, which contained the moſt 
magnificent library the world ever beheld, its valuable manuſcripts were 
applied for ſome months in cooking their victuals, and warming their baths, 
The ſame fate attended upon the other magnificent Egyptian libraries. 


The caliſs of the ſecond race were men of taſte and learning, but of a 


peculiar ſtrain. They bought up all the manuſcripts that ſurvived the 
: | conflagration, relating to aſtronomy, - medicine, and ſome uſcleſs 
parts of philoſophy; but they had no taſte for the Greek arts of archi- 
tecture, ſculpture; painting, or poetry, and learning was confined to 
their own courts and colleges, without ever finding its way back to Egypt. 
be lower race of califs, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves califs of 
| Egypt, diſgraced human nature ; and the Turks have rivetted the chains 
pf barbarous ignorance which they impoſed. | 
All the learning therefore poſſeſſed by the; modern Egyptians conſiſts 
in arithmetical calculations for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the jargon of 
uſtrology, a ſew noſtrums in medicine, and fotne knowledge of Arabeſque 
| 3 religion. | ) rn 
Cusn tostries AND ANTIQUITIES:] Egypt abounds more with theſe 
than perhaps any other part of the world. Its pyramids have been often 
' Geferibed. Their antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory - itfelf; and 
_ their original uſes are ſtill unknown. The bafis of the largeſt covers 
eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height is 500 feet, but if 
meaſured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 feet, It contains 4 
toom thirty four feet long, and ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble 
cheſt, but without either cover or contents; ſuppoſed to have been deſigned 
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' _ - fot the tomb of the founder. It ſhort; the pyramids of Egypt are — 
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moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, the moſt uſcleſs ſtructures that ever 
were raiſed by the hands of men, ET UE Fn A, 
The mummy pits, ſo called for their containing the mummies or em- 
balmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are ſubterrancous vaults of a pro- 
digious extent; but the art of preparing the mummies is now loſt. Ie 16 
ſaid. that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and diſtinct at 
this day, though buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth is a curioſity. 
thought to be more wonderful than the pyramids themſelves, It is partly 
4 under -· ground, and cut out of a marble rock, confiſting of twelve palaces, 
and 1000 houſes, the intricacies of which occaſion its name. The lake 
Maris was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to correct the irregulari- - 
A + _ ties of the Nile, and ro communicate with that river, by canals and. 
dtitches which ſtill ſubſiſt, and are evidences of tlie utility, as well as 


's grandeur of the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly arti- 
of ficial, abound in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo, is a 
” continued ſcene of antiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupendous, 

| but the more modern the moſt beautiful: Cleopatra's needle, and its 
: ſculptures, are admirable, Pompey's Pillar is a fine regular column of the 
« | Corinthian order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtone, being eighty - eight feet 
5 nine inches in height, or ten diameters of the column; the * height 
1 is 114 feet, including the capital and the pedeſtal. The Sphynx, as it is 
5 called, is no more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman 
N | - hewnout of che rock, and about thirty feet high, near one of the pyra- 


4 I) be papyrus is one of the natural eurioſities of Egypt, and ſerved the 
| _ ancients to write upon, but we know not the manner of preparing it. 


0 The pith of it is a nouriſhing food. Ihe manner of hatching chickens in. 
hy ovens is common in Egypt, and now practiſed in ſome parts of Europe. 
I The conſtruction of the oven is very curious. | SEC 
n _  Crriss, Towns, And } Evena flight review of theſe would amount 
| PUBLIC EDIFJCys, J to a large volume. In many places, not only | 
4 temples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander the- | 
. Great, are ſtill entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly the 1 
at colours of their paintings, are as freſh and vivid as when firftlaid on, ; 
+ | Alexandria, which lies on the Levant coaſt, was once the emporium of 338 
2 all the world, and by means of the Red Sea furniſhed Europe, and great i. 
puüart of Aſia, with the riches of India. It owes its name to its founder, i| 
= Alexander the Great. It ſtands forty miles weſt from the Nile, and a {808 
p hundred and twenty north-weſt of Cairo, It roſe upon the ruins of Tyre If 
+ nd Carthage, and is famous for the light-houſe ere&ed on the oppoſite 1 
0 iſland of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, deſervedly eſteemed one of, 1 
fo the wonders of the world, All the other parts of the city were magnifi= 1 
cent in proportion, as appears from their ruins, particularly the eiſterns 11 
1 and aqueducts. Many of the materials of the old city, however, have | 
1 been employed in building New Alexandria, which at preſent is a very or- 1 
ik  dinary ſea- port, know by the name of Scanderoon. Notwithſtanding the "7H 
p poverty, ignorance, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſques, bag · 4 
le |  þpios, and the like buildings, ere ted within theſe ruins, preſerve an inex- "78 
4  Ppreflibleair of majeſty. © Some think that Old Alexandria was built from 1 
16 _ © the materials of the ancient Memphis. 11 
4 __  Roſerta, or Raſchid, ſtands twenty-five. miles to the north-weſt of Alex- = | [ 
apdria, and js recommended for its beautiful fituation, and \delightful - Ju 
I d I ou _ proſpects, 1 j 


proſpecss, which command the fine country, or iſland of Delta, formed by 


the Nile, near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of great trade. 4 
Caĩto, now Maſr, the preſent capital of Egypt, i 


* 


is a large and populous, 
but a diſagreeable reſidence, on account of its peſtilential air, and its nar- 
ro ſtreets. It is divided into two towns, the Old and the New, and de- 
fended by an old caſtle, the works of which are faid to be three miles in cir- 
cumference. This caſtle is faid to have been built by Saladine: at the weſt 
end are the remains of very noble apartments, ſome of which are covered 
with doines, and adorned with pictures in Moſaie work; but theſe apart- 
ments are now only uſed for weaving embroidery, and preparing the hang- 
ings and coverings annually: ſent to Mecca. The well, called Joſeph's 
yell, is 4 curious piece of ' mechaniſm, about 300 feet deep. The me- 
mory of that patriarch is fall revered in Egypt, where they ſhew gra- 
. naries, and many other works of public utility, that go under his name. 
They are certainly of vaſt antiquity ; but it is very queſtionable whe- 
ther they were erected by him. One of his granaries is ſhewn in Old 
Cairo, but captain Norden ſuſpects it is a Saracen work, nor does he give 
us any high idea of the buildings of the city itſelf; On the bank of the 
Nile, facing Cairo, lies the village of Gizie, which is thought to be the 
ancient Memphis. The Cbriſtians of Cairo practiſe a holy cheat, during 
the Eaſter holidays, by pretending that the limbs and bodies of the e. | 
ariſe from their graves, to which they return peaceably. The ſtreets of 
Cairo are peſtered with the jugglers and fortune-tellers already mentioned.“ 
One of their favourite exhibitions is their dancing camels, which, when 
young, they place upon a large heated floor: the intenſe heat makes the 
poor creatures caper, and being plied all the time with the ſound of 
: . the noiſe of that inſtrument ſets them a dancing all their lives 


I ̃ be other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Pelufium ; Bulae ; Seyd, on the weſt banks of the Nile, 200 
miles ſouth of Cairo, faid to be the ancient Egyptian Thebes ; and by 

the few who have viſited it, it is reported to be the moſt capital antique 
curioſity that is now extant. The general practice of ſtrangers, who viſit 
fthzhoſe places, is to hire a janizary, whoſe authority commonly protects 
©. bem from the inſults of the other natives. Suez, formerly a place of 
great trade, is now a ſmall city, and gives name to the Iſthmus, that joins 
Africa with Afia. The children of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have marched 
near this city, when they left Egypt, in their way towards the Red Sea. 
_ " MaNOUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] The Egyptians export great quan- 
tities of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, and lea- 
ther of all ſorts, callicoes, yellow wax, fal ammoniac, ſaffron, ſugar, 
ſena, and caſſia. They trade with the Arabs for coffee; drugs, ſpices, 
callicoes, and other merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence 
they ſend them to Europe. Several European ſtates have conſuls refi- 
dent in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh-government are managed 
by Jews. A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria; ſome 
of which are laden on aceoùnt of the owners, but moſt of them are hired 
5 _ employed as carriers to the Jews, "Armenians, ' and Mahometan - 
_ "ConsrTiTuTION AND_GOVERNMENT.] The government of Egypt is 
both monarchical and republicay. The monarchical is executed by the 
+ paſha,/ and the republican by the mamalukes or ſangiacks, The paſha is 
appointed by the grand fignior as his pr it I be republican, or _ 5 


. 


N : . „ 3 4 | 1 5 | 
the ariſtocratical part of the government of Egypt, conſiſts of à divan, 
eompoſed of twenty-four fangiacks, 


called the ſheik bellet, who is choſen 


n or lords. The head of them is 
y the divan, and confirmed by the 


paſha. Every one of theſe ſangiacks is arbitrary in his own territory, and 


exerts ſovereign power: the major part of them reſide at Cairo. If 
the grand fignior's paſha acts in oppolition to the ſenſe of the divan, 
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or attempts to violate their privileges, they will not ſuffer him to con- 


tinue in bis poſt; and they have an authentic grant of privileges, dated 
in the year 1517, in which year ſultan Selim conquered Egypt from the 
Mamalukes. A 7 as N "XY - | i * e T ORE Jae eent 
* Revenves.] Theſe onde . 
natural riches of the country, an or 
ſay that they amount te à million ſterling” but that two-thirds of the 
whole is ſpent in the count... 9h es 
 MitiTazy STRENGTH] Authors ate greatly divided on this article. 


7 * 


Mr. Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of janizaries, and 


aſſafs are the chief, the former amounting to about fix or eight thouſand; 


and the latter to between three and four thouſand The other troops are 


of little account. Aſter all, it does not appear, that the paſha ever ven- 
tures to employ. thoſe troops againſt the Arab or Egyptian princes I have 
already mentioned, and who have ſeparate armies of their. on; fo that, 


in fact, their dependence upon the Porte is little more than nominal, and 


amounts at moſt to feudal ſervices. . > 1534 541 SIDE. $ett 
HisroRv. ] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line of the 
Pharaohs ſat on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; till 
Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, conquered the Egyptians, 520 years before 
the birth of Chriſt ;} and that in the reign of theſe princes, thoſe wonder- 
ful ſtructures the pyramids were raiſed, which cannot be viewed without 
aſtoniſhment. Egypt continued a part of the Perſian empire, till Alex- 
ander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell under the dominion of 
that prince; who ſoon after built the celebrated city, of Alexandria The 


conqueſts of Alexander, who died in the prime of life, being ſeized up- 


on by his generals, the province of Egypt fell to the ſhare of Prolemy, by 
ſome ſuppoſed to have be gain 


ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extended their dominion over great part of 85. 
ria, ever after retained the name of Ptolemies, and in that line Egypt 


continued between two and three hundred years, till the famous Cleo-- 


patra, the wife and ſiſter, of -Prolemy- Dionyſius the laſt king, aſcended 
the throne. After the death of Cleopatra, who had been miſtreſs ſucceſ- 
fively to Julius Cæſar and Mark Anthony, Egypt became a Roman pro- 


vince, and thus remained till the reign of Omar, the ſecond calif of the 


ſueceſſors of Mahomet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in 
their hands 7co years. The famous library of Alexandria, ſaid to conſiſt 


of 700,000 volumes, was collected by Ptolemy. Philadelphus, ſon of the _ 


firſt Prolemy ; and the ſgme prince cauſed the Old: Teſtament to be tranſ-' 
ated into Greek: this tranſlation is known by the name of the. Septua- 


gint. About the time of the cruſades, between the years 3150 and 1 190, * 


Egypt was governed by Noreddin, whoſe ſon, the famous Saladine, was 


fo dreadful to the Chriſtian adventurers,- and retook from them Jeruſa- 


lem. He inſtituted the military corps of Mamalukes, who, about the 
. year 1242, advanced one of their own officers to the throne, and ever 


after choſe their prince out of their own body. Egypt, for * Ne 
„„ jj) er, 
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inconſiderable, when compared to the 
the deſpotiſm of its government. Some 


* 
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een a half-brother of Alexander, when it again”. 
became an independent kingdom, about 300 years before Cbriſt. His 
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made a. figure under thoſe illuſtrious uſurpers, and made a noble ſtand. 
againſt the prevailing power of the Turks, under Selim, who, after giv- 
ing the Mamalukes ſeveral bloody defeats, reduced Egypt to its preſent 
8 n . | N 
While Selim was ſettling the government of „ great numbers of 

the ancient inhabitants 9 into the 6 under one 
Zinganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and villages of the Nile, 
and plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim and his officers perceiving 
that it would be a matter. of great difficulty to extirpate thoſe marauders, 
left them at liberty to quit the country, which they did in great numbers, 
_ _ paſterity is hw vn all over Europe and Afia, by the name of 
Y attempt was made a few years fince, to deprive the Ottoman Porte 
ol its authority over Egypt, by Ali Bey, whoſe father was a prieſt of the 
Greek church, but who having turned Mahometan, and being a man of 
abilities and addreſs,” had rendered himſelf extremely popular in Egypt. 
A falſe accuſation having been made againſt him to the — Signior, his 
head was ordered to be ſent to Conſtantinople ; but being apprized of the 
defign, he ſeized and put to death the meſſengers who brought this order, 
and ſoon found means to put himſelf at the head of an army. Being 
alſo aſſiſted by the dangerous fituation to which. the Turkiſh empire 

© was reduced, in conſequence of the war with Ruſſia, he boldly mounted 
the throne 5 the ancient ſultans of Egypt. But not content with the 
kingdom of Egypt, he alſo laid claim to Syria, Paleſtine, and that part 
of Arabia which had belonged to the ancient Sultans. He marched at 
+ the head of his troops to ſupport theſe pretenfions, and actually ſubdued 
ſome of the neighbouring provinces both of Arabia and Syria. At the 
- . - fame time that he was engaged in theſe great enterprizes, he was not-leſy | 

attentive to the eſtabliſhing of a regular form of government, and of 

-» Introducing order into a country that had been long the ſear of anarch 
aud confuſion. - His views were equally extended to commerce; for whic 
. — he gave great encouragement to the Chriſtian traders, and took 
off ſome ſhameful reſtraints and indignities, to which they were ſubjected 
in that barbarous country. He alſo wrote a letter to the republic of Ve- 
nice, with the greateſt aſſurances of his 'friendſhip, and that their mer- 
_ chants ſhould meet with every degree of protection and ſafety, His great 
deſign was ſaid to be, to make himſelf maſter of the Red Sea; to open 
the port of Suez to all nations, but particularly to the Europeans, and t9 
make 0, ry more the great centre of commerce. The conduct and 
views of Ali Bey ſhewed an extent of thought and ability that indicated 
nothing of the barbarian, and beſpoke a ming equal to the founding of an 
empire; but he was not finally-ſucceſsful. He was, however, for ſome 

time extremely fortunate ; he afſumed the titles and ſtate of the ancient 
fültans of Egypt, and was ably ſupported by Sheik Daher, and ſome 
_ other Arabian princes, who warmly eſpouſed his intereſts. He alfo ſuc- 
. ceeded in almoſt all bis enterprizes againſt the neighbouring Aſiatic 33 
- vernors and baſhas, whom he repeatedly defeated; but he was afterwards 
. . - deprivedof the kingdom of Egypt, by the baſe and ungrateful conduct of 
his brother-in-law, Mahomed Bey Abudahap, his troops being totally 
defeated on the 7th of March, 1773. He was alſo himſelf wounded and 
tt.zaken priſoner; and dying of his wounds, was buried honourably at Grand 
Cairo. Abudahap afterwards governed E as Sheik Bellet, and 
_ marched into Paleſtine to fabcus Sheik Daher. After behaving with 
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Fez; 2. Al iers; . Zo Tunis ; 5 4. Tripoli and Barca. | 
empire 9 including Fez; is bounded on the North bh; 
the e IR ſea; on the South, by Tafilet; and on the Eaſt, by 
Segelmeſſa and che kingdom of Algiers ; being o miles i in length, and 
4801 in breadth. | 


11 5 this head 1 Gal rat ds" e 65 "47 3 aid 
5 


Fez, which is now united to Morocco is about 127 mild in length, | 


and much the fame in breadth. Ar hes between the kin gdom of Algiers 
to the Eaſt, and Maroc o on the South, andi is Lurroujided 3 in other parts 


Algiers, former! a kj Mt” is bounged on the Eaft by the kingdom 


unis, on the North by the Mediterranean, on the South by Mount 


Atlas, and on the Weft by 995 kingdoms of Moroces and Tafilet! Ac- 
coaſt 


kingdom 07 8 8 e en and Ty nt -o 55 part 1 1 
rid, on the 3 ee 220 wh in TR e ; 


„ 


N 1 che breadth 18: en. 1 to 308 miles.” . JE 2 
\ Bagh, capital bears the” dane 'of f the” fate of den to which 9 9 — 


g. 
This being premiſed, 1 ſhall. eonfider the. Barbary ſtates 48 ber win 


[Finch the i ally do) a great political confederacy, however iudependent ? | 
> GE the flv of its internal 5175 nor is there 7 2 5 


each may 
differe nde khan happens in different rovinces of the fame kin dom, in 
euſtoms anc e of the 1 Winden 8 uk f * 


Ain Ado 82450n8-]. The air of Morocto is mild, as is that of Als. | 


155 and indeed alt the other ſtater; I, in the months of July and 


uguſt. 5 
Be vecerabty' Any" TOTP | Theſe ſtates, under the Roman 
PRODUCTIONS, BY SEA AND Lann. J empire, were juſtly "denominited 


the garden of the world; and to have a refidence there, Was confidered "# 


the highelt fate of Juxury, The produce of their ſoil-formed tho boſe m 

Zines, which furniſhed a fealy, and great part of the Roman empire; 32 
corn, wine; and oil; Thou 7 the: nds are now N 
* * an MY their 8 yet Yo are fi ell 
3 = UW 
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places. dead 

e bed one morning at Acre, ſyppoſed to be ſtrangled; Sheik Daber 
epted the Portes ull ce and truſtifig to their aſſurances, em- 
e the Captain Paſha's invitation to dine on board his ſhip, when the 
captain produced his orders, and the brave wa Ali Bay's al A 


2 extends | ih her 1 miles rea 0 . 
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nor only in the above mentioned commodities, but in dates, figs, raiſins, 


_ = * _Mlifionds, apples, pears, cherries, plums, citrons, lemons; oranges, pome- 
Sranates, with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitchen - gardens. Ex- 
- *cellent hemp and flax grow on their plains; and by the report of Eu- 
Topeans, who have lived there for ſome time, the country abounds with 
all that can add to the pleaſures of life: for their great people find means 
to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the Mahometan law, and make free 
_ with Excellent wines, and ſpirits of their own growth and manufacture. 
__ Algiers produces ſalt-petre, and great quantities of excellent ſalt ; and lead 
and iron have been found in ſeveral places of Barbary, © _ 
Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the ſtates of 
» +Barbary.; but their deſerts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, hy@nas, 
And monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were formerly very valuable, 
and. thought equal to the Arabian. Though their breed is now ſaid to be 
- Hecayed, yet ſome very fine ones are occaſionally imported into England. 
Camels and dromedaries, afles, mules, and kumrahs, a moſt ſerviceable 
"creature, begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden. Their 
cos are but finall, and barren of milk. Their ſheep yield indifferent 
"Keeces, but are very large, as are their goats. Bears, porcupines, foxes, 
Apes, hares, rabbirs, ferrets, weaſels, moles, cameleons, and all Kinds of 
_, reptiles are found here. Beſides vermin, ſays Dr. Shaw (ſpeaking of his 
Travels through Barbary), the apprehenſions we are under, in ſome parts 
At leaſt of this 8 being bitten or ſtung by the ſcorpion, the viper, 
. "or the venomous ſpider, rarely failed to interrupt our repoſe ; a refreſh- 
ment fo very grateful, and ſo bighly neceſſary to a weary traveller. Par- 
55 - and quails, cagles, bawks, and all kinds of wild-fowl, are found 
on this coaſt; and of the fmaller birds, the capſa-ſparrow is remarkable 
or its beauty, and the ſweetneſs of its note, which is thought to exceed 
- that of any other bird, but it cannot live out of its own climate. The ſeas 
. - "and bays of Barbary abound with the fineſt and moſt delicious fiſh of every 
Kind, and were preferred by the ancients to thoſe of Europe. Þ 
_ » 4, POPULATION, INHABITANTS, Max-} Morocco was certainly for- 5 
„ Nine, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. J merly far more populous than f c 
i now, if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 200,000 houſes, whereas / 
- at preſent it is thought not to contain above 255, o inhabitants; nor can : 
we think that the other parts of the-country are more populous, if it it 
- .-. true, that their king or emperor has 80,000 horſe and foot, of foreign 5 
I dbe city of Algiers. is ſaid. to contain r06,000 Mahorbetans, . 15,000 Wl - 
: Jews, aud 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves; but no eſtimate can be formed as to the x 
'populouſnefs of its. territory. Some travellers report that it is inhabited ; 
ya friendly boſpitable people, who are. very different in their manor H 
end character from thoſe of the merropolis. 
Tanis is the moſt poliſhed republic, of all the Barbary fates. The ca. 
poital contains 10,000 families, and above 3000 tradeſmens? ſhops, and ts 
S Juburbs eonfiſt of 1900 houſes. The Tunifines are indeed Cn to 
© _ - the other ſtates of wg hut 4 for even the molt civilized of the European 
FVorernments might improve from their manners. Their diſtinctions art 
well kept up, and proper reſpect is paid to the military, mercantile, and 
| earned profeſſions. They cultivate friendſhip with the European ſtates; i 
Arts and manufactures have been lately introduced among them; and the BN :; 
_ "Inhabitants. are ſaid at preſent. to be well acquainted with the various l. WF « 
| { 
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Wars of the loom. The Tuniſine women arc exceſſively * 4 
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heir manners are much of a piece with thoſe. of the Egypiians already | 
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thelr perſons ;/ and though the nen are ſun- burnt, the complexion of the 


ladies is very delicate, nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſs; but 
the improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the powder of - 


lead-ore, the fame pigment, according to the 6 of the learned Dr, 
Shaw, that Jezebel made / uſe of when the is {aid (2 Kings, chap.-ix, 


verſe zo.) to have painted her face; the words of the original being, that- 


the ſer off her eyes with the powder of lead · ore. The gentlemen in gene- 


ral are ſober, orderly, and. clean in their perſons, their behaviour ge weel - 


and complaiſant, and a wonderful regularity reigns through all the {tree 
and city, 4 17 3 7 i | 5 ; £51 *. | hl ee 1 6H EET . 55 * 
- Tripoli, was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all he 


ſtates on the coaſt; but it is vow much reduced, and the inhabitants, who 
are ſaid to amount to between 4 and 509,000, have all the vices df the | 


bv 
* "+a 


deſcribed. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſlates, in general ſublilting by 


piracy, are allowed to, be bold intrepid mariners, and. will fight deſpes 


ately when they meet with a prize at ſea; they are, notwithſtanding, far 


inferior to the Engliſh, and other European ſtates, both ip the conſtruc. 


tion and management of their veſſels. They ate, if we except the Tunjs 


ſines, void of all arts and literature. The miſery and poverty of the in. 


habitants of Morocco; who are not immediately in the emperor's ſervice, 
are beyond all e be ; but thoſe who inhabit he inland, parts of the 
country are an hoſpitable inoffenſive people; aud indeed i 

- obſervation,” that the more diſtant the inhabitants of 0 ſtates are from 
the ſeats of their government their. manners are the more pure, Not- 
withſtanding their Payertys they have a lixelineſs about them, eſpecial 


thoſe who are of Arabic 


and having oathing to loſe, they are peaceable among themſelves, . The - 
ſed to be the griginal inhabitants, but ate now. blended - 

with the Arabs, and both are gruelly appealing by, a .handful of inſoleßt 
re 


Moors are ſuppo 

domineering Turks, the zefuſe of the ſtreets of Conſtandnople. 

„Dass. ] The dreſs of theſe people is à linen ſhitt, over Which the 
tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment with a ſa 8 

dtawers ate made of linen. The arms and legs of the wearer are bart, 


82 


but they have flippers on their feet; and petſons of condition ſometimes = 


wear bufkins. They never move their turbaus, but pull off their flippers 
ben they attend religious duties, or the perſon of their ſovereign, They 


- are fond of ſtriped and faneied ſilks. The dreſs of the women is not very - 


different from that of the men, but their drawers are longer, and they wear 


* 


a ſort of-cawl on their heads inſtead of a turban. The chief furniture of 
their houſes conſiſts of carpets and mattrafſes, on which they fit and lie. 


In eating, their floyclineſs is diſguſting. They are prohibited gold and 


flyer veſſels ; and their meat, which they ſwallow by. handfuls, is boiled 


or roaſted to rags. Adultery in the women is puniſhed with death; bit 


CCC wich, « plenty. of wWIvEe pa Conenniney, 


they commit the moſt unnatural crimes with impunity, . 


indeed it is à general 


eſcent,: that gives them an air of. contentment 3 | 


and over. that a looſe coat. Their 


3 


Kto. Th inhabitants of theſe ſtates arc Mahometans ; but 


many ſubjects of Morocco follow. the tenets of one Hamed, a modern 


ectariſt, and an enemy to the ancient dottrine of the califs, All of tbem 
are very fond of idiots ;_and.,in ſome caſes their protection ſcreens ofh, g- 


ders from puniſhment, for the moſt notorious crimes. In the main, bows. 
exer, the Moors of Barbar, as the inhabitants of thels us ate naw 


3 
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prniſcuouſly called, (becauſe the "Saracens firſt entered Europe from 


Mauritania, the country of the Moors) have adopted the very worſt parts 
of the Mahometan religion, and ſeem to have tetained only as much of it 
as coyntenances their vices, 3% ͤ;́& : FS 4. 


©  Lancvact.] As che ſtares of Batbary poſſeſs thoſe countries that for- 


| Merly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient African 
Janguage is ſtill ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries, and evey, by ſome 


inhabitants of the city of Morocco. In the'fea-port towns, and maritime 
countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken; and fſea-faring ye are 
no ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead languages, Italian, French, 
Spaniſh, Sc. that is ſo well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, by 


the name of Lingua France. 


Au riapirits AND CURIOSITRES,'} This article Is well worth the 
, | NATURat AND ARTIFICIAL» f ſtudy of an antiquary, but the 


; Fabjetts of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſcarcely doubt 'that 


the countries which contained Carthage, and the pride of the Phenician, 


- 'Greek, and Roman works, are replete with the moſt eurious remains df 


antiquity, but they lie ſcattered amidſt ipnorant, barbarous inhabitants. 
Some remains of the Mauritanian and Numidian greatneſs are ſlill to be 
met with; and many ruins which bear evidence of their ancient grandeur 
and populoufneſs. Theſe point out the old Julia Cæſarea of the Romans, 
which was little inferior in magnificence'ts Carthage irſetf, A few of the 


Aqueducts of Carthage are ſaid to be fil] remaining, but vo veſtige of its 


walls. The fame is the fate of Utica, and many other renowned cities of 
'antiquity ; and ſo over-run is the country with barbariſm, that their ve 
ſeites are not known, even by their ruins, amphitheatres, and other pub- 


- He boildings which remain ſilt in tolerable preſer vation. Beſides thoſe of 


claſſical antiquity, many Saracen monuments, of the moſt ſtuypendons 


- magnificence, are likewiſe found in this-vaſt tract: theſe were erected un- 


"der the califs of Bagdad, and the ancient kings of the county, before it 


. *was ſubdued by the Turks, or reduced to its preſent form of government. 


_ ond maritime. We know of few or no natural curioſities belonging to 


- 


Court having removed to Mequinez, à city of Fez. ' Incredible things arc | 
_ recorded of the magnificent palaces in both cities; but by che bet ac- 


— 


: 


Their walls form the principal fortifications in the country, both inland 


this county, excepting its falr-pits, which in ſome places take up an area 
*of fix miles. Dr. Shaw mentions ſprings found here that are ſo hot as to 


bdboil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter of an hour. 


* . Cif1gs Ard PUBLIC BVILDINGS.] Mention has already been made 
bf Moroceo, the capital of that kingdom, but now almeft in ruins, the 


© counts the common people hve ina very flovenly manner. 


The city of Algiers is not above à mile and a half in circuit, though ” 


* 


—is computed to contain near 120, 000 inhabitants, 15,000 houſes, and 10) 


: three Englith fiffy-gun ſhips, might batter it about t 


- moſques. © Their public baths are large, und handſomely- paved with 
marble. The preſpect of the country and ſea from Algiers is very beautr 
Ful, being built on the decliyity of a mountain; but the city, though for 
ſeveral ages it has braved ſome of the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, 
could make but a faint defence againſt a regular fiege ; and it is ſaid that 

be ears of its inhabit- 
"ants from the harbour. If fo, the Spaniards muſt have been very defici- 


ent either in courage or conduct. They attacked it in 1775 by land and 


by ſea, but were repulſed with great loſs, though they had near 20,c00 


— 


ot and 2000 horſe, and 47 king's ſhips of different rates, and 346 tranſ 
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ports, 
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In the years 1783 uy vg they alſo renewed theit attacks by 
ea to deſlroy the city and gallies, bur after ſpending a quantity of ammu- 
pition, bombs, &c. were forced to retire without either its capture or ex- 
tinction. The mole of the harbour is 5oo paces in length, extending from 

the continent to a ſmall iſland where-there is a caſtle and large battery, 
The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineſt of Al theſe ates, 
contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them ſtill in good con- 
dition. The town itſelf has fortifications, and is about three miles in 
circumference, The. houſes are not magnificent, but neat and commo- 
dious 3. as is the public exchange for merchants and their goods; but, like 
Algiers, it is diſtreſſed for want of freſh watert. 
The city of Tripoli confiſts of an old and new town, the latter being 
the moſt flouriſhing z. but great inconyeniences attend its ſituation, parti- 
cularly the want of ſweet water. The * ot Oran, lying upon this coaſt, 
is about a mile in circumference, and is tortified both by art aud nature. 
It was a place of conliderable trade, and the object of many bloody dif 
putes between the Spaniards and the Moors. Conſtentina was the ancient 
Cirta, and one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, being inacceſſible on all 
ſides, excepting the ſooth - weſt. e 1 


Beſides the above towns and cities, many others, formerly of great te- 

nown, lie ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. The city 

of Fez, at preſent the capital of the kingdom ſo called, is ſaid to contain 

near 300, oo0 inhabitants, beſides merchants and foreigners. - Its moſques 

amount to 500.; one of ther» magnificent beyond deſcription, and about 

a mile and a half in circumference. Mequinez is eſteemed the great em- 
rium of all Barbary. . Sallee was formerly famous for the paracies of _- 

its inhabitants. Tangier, fituated about two. miles within the ſtraits of 

Gibraltar, was given by the crown of Portugal as part of the dowry of 


— 


5 queen Catharine, conſort to, Charles II. to England; It was intended to 
11 be to the Engliſh what Gibraltar is now; and it muſt have been a moſt 
. noble acquifition, had not the mifunderſtandings between the king and his 
ad tliament occafioned him to blow up its forufications and demoliſh its 
Is arbour; ſo that from being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, it is now | 
rea little better than a fiſhing towu. Ceuta, vue the ſame ſtrait, almoſt op- 
poſite to Gibraltar, is ſtill in the. hands of the Spaniards, but often, if 


not always, beſieged or blocked up by the Moors. Tetuan, which lies 
Ge within twenty miles of Ceuta, is now but an ordinary town, containing 
50 about 800 houſes ; but the inhabitants are ſaid to be rich, and tolerab 


civilized in their manners. 


8 The provinces of Suz, Tafilet, and Geſula, form no part of the Nates 9 

| of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their ſovereign ; 1 
11 nor do they contain any thing that is particularly curious. 975 [ 
07 | MawvFACTURES AND COMMERCE} The lower ſukjects of theſe ſtates | | 
ich Il know very. few imaginary wants, and depend 8 upon their piracies to | 
ts be ſupplied with neceſſary utenſils and manufactures ; ſo that their exports mY 
for conſiſt chiefly of leather, fine mats, embroidered handkerchiefs, fword- | 


+ knors, and carpets, which are cheaper and ſofter than thoſe of Turkey, | ; _ 
hat though pot ſa good in other reſpecis. As they leave almoſt all their com- 8 


dit- mercial affairs tg the Jews and Chriſtians ſettled among them, the latier 
oh have eſtabliſhed ſilk and linen works, which ſupply the higher ranks of their 
| dyn ſubjects. They have no ſhips, that, properly ſpeaking, are employed 
OM in commerce; ſo that the French and Engliſh carry on the greateſt part of - 
nl. heir trade. Their exports, beſides thole already mentioned, confiſt in 


* 
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| Eephants' teeth, oſtrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, 
Uates, raiſins, olives, almonds, gum arabic, and ſandrac. The inhabitants 
e Morocco are likewiſe faid to carry on a confiderable trade by caravans to 
Mecca, Medina, and ſome inland parts of Africa, from whence they bring 
back vaſt numbers of Negroes, who ferve in their armies, and are ſlaves in 
their houſes and fields: _ ge FE One 
In return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, 
Artillery of all Kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in their 
public or private capacities. The duties paid by the Engliſh in the ports 
bf Moroceo, are but half of thoſe paid by other Europeans. It is a general 
obſervation, that no nation is fond of trading with theſe ſtates, not on 
on account of their capricious deſpotiſm, but the villainy of their indi- 
viduals, both natives and Jews, many of whom take all opportunities of 
cheating, and when detected are ſeldom puniſhed. . 
It has often been thought ſurpriſing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhould 
foffer their marine to be inſulted by theſe barbarians, ' who take the ſhips | 
of all nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay 
them a ſubfidy either in money or commodities. ' We cannot account for 
this forbearance otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that a breach with 
them might provoke the Porte, who pretends to be their lord paramount; 
- ſecondly, that no Chriſtian power would be fond of ſeeing Algiers, and the 
- reſt of that coaſt, in poſſeſſion of another; and, thirdly, that nothing 
could be got by a bombardment of any of their towns, as the inhabitants 
_ would" inſtantly carry their effects into the deſerts and mountains, ſo that 
the benefit reſulting from the conqueſt; muſt be tedious and precarious.— 
Indeed, expeditions againſt Algiers bave been undertaken by the Spani- 
ards, but they were ill · conducted and unſucceſsful, as before ed, - 
 .ConsrtTUTION AND GOVERNMENT: ] In Morocco, government can - 
not be ſaid to exiſt, The emperors bave for ſome ages been parties, judges, 
and even executioners with their on hands, in all criminal matters; nor 
is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with which their ſubs 
jects bear it. In the abſence of the emperor, every military officer has the 
power of life and death in his hand, and it is ſeldom that they mind the 
2 , of a judicial proceeding. - Some veſtiges, however, of the califate 
government ſhll continue; far in places where no military officer reſides, 
the mufti or high-prieſt is the fountain of all juſhce, and under him the 
| © » cadis, or civil officers, who act as our juſtices of the peace. Though the iQ 
emperor of Morocco is not immediately ſubject to the Porte, yet be nc. 
_ knowledges the grand fignior to be his ſuperior, aud he pays him a diſtant 
© _ allegiance as the Chief repreſentative of Mahomet.. What I bave ſaid of 
Morocco is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms being now under one 
Emperor, „ agen, | 1 . DIO 
. Though Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a Torkiſh I 
paſha or dey, who governs in the name of the grand ſignior, yet very little 
_ regard is paid by his ferocious ſubjects to bis authority. Hf cannot even 
be {aid to be nominareg by the Porte, When a vacancy of the govem- 
ment happens, which it commonly does by murder, every ſoldier in the 
army has a vote in chooſing the ſucceeding dey ; and though the election 
is oltep attended with bloodſhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed than be is cheer: 
folly ͤrecognited and obeyed. It is true, he muſt be confirmed by the 
Porte; but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the divan is no ſtranger to the dif- 
pe ſiiions of the people, The power of the dey is deſpotic ; and the income 
_ , of tte dey of Algiers amounts to-about 1 50,0001, a year, without greatly 
. ES ; 3 5 e 7 TY 28 : | 
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upon the natives. 


proportion to their abilities; ſo that a fe years ago they refuſed 


of obedience which they pay him, ö; bo ee TESTS 
It is very remarkable, chat though the Carthaginians, who inhabited 


this very country of Barbary, had $ eater fleets and a more'extenfive com- 


— 


— 
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oppreſſing his ſubjects, who are very tenacious of their property. Theſe 


deys pay flight annual tributes to the Porte. When the grand ſig- 


nior is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires their aſſiſtance, as he 


does that of the king of Morocco; but he is obeyed only as they-think_ 
985 proper. Subordinate to the deys are officers, both military and civil; and 


3 * 


in all matters of importance the dey is expected to take the advice of a 


common council, which conſiſts of thirty paſnas. Theſe paſhas ſeldom 
fail of forming parties amongſt the ſoldiers, againſt the reigning dey, 
whom they make no ſeruple of aſſaſſinating, even in council ; and the 
ſtrongeſt candidate then fills his place. Sometimes he is depoſed ; ſome- 
times, 3 but very ſeldom, he reſigns his authority to ſave his liſe 
and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the throne. The authority - 
of the dey is unlimited; but an unſucceſsful expedition, or too pacific'a a 
conduct, ſeldom fails to put an end to his life and government. 
Revenues] I have already mentioned thoſe of Algiers, but they are 
now faid to be exceeded by Tunis. They conſiſf of a certain proportion 
of the prizes taken from Chriſtians, a ſmall capitation tax, and the 
cuſtoms paid by the Englifh,. French, and other nations, who are ſuffered . 


to trade with thoſe ſtates. As to the king of Morocco, we can form no 
idea of his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be ſaid to poſſeſs 
any property. From the manner of his living, his attendance, and ap- 
nee, we may conclude he does not abound in riches.  'The-ranſoins - 
of Chriſtian {laves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in the veſſels 
af the other ſtates, which entities him to part of their prizes. He claim 3 
_ a tenth of the goods of his Mahometan ſubjects, and fix crowns a year 
. _ every Jew merchant. He has likewiſe conſiderable profits in the 


d and other caravans, eſpecially the ſlave trade towards the ſouth. - 
It is n that the whole of his ordinary revenue, in money, does not 
exceed 165,000l., a year. A detachment of the army of theſe ſtates is 
annuaHy ſent into each province to collect the tribute from the Moors and 


Arabs, and the prizes they take at ſca, ſometimes equal the taxes laid | 


Ts * 1 F 


Mar.irAnY $TRENGTE'F By the beſt accounts we have received, 
AT ina AWD Lay. :.{-the king of ;Marogeo.can bring de he , 


. 2 
— 


100,000 men; but the ſtrength of his wg eee of cavalry; mounted 


by his negro ſlaves. Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morocco, 
know no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that king, ar d 


prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 1727, all tte + 
| naval force of Morocco confiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, which lay at 


Sallee, and being full of men, ſomerimes brought in prizes. The Blge-; 


rines maintain about 6500 foot, conſiſting of Turks, and cologlies, or the 
Ions of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on board their veſſels. 
About loco of them do-garriſon duty, and part are employed in foment- 
ing differences among the neighbouring Arab prinets. . Belides theſe, the _ 
de) can bring 2000 Mooriſh horſe to the field; but as they are dee e 5 


the Turks, they are lite truſted. Thoſe troops are under excellent di 
cipline, and the deys of all che other Barbary ſtates keep 9 foree in 


ribute eo te Turkiſh emperor, who ſeems to be ſatisfied. wich che ſhadow 
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earth, when that ſtate fouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants have ſcarcely aiy 
_- - merchant ſhips belonging to them, nor indeed any other than what Sallee, 
_ Algiers, Tunis, and Fripoli fit: out for piracy; which though increaſed 
mines the laſt attack of the Spaniards, are but now few and ſmall; and ſome 
Fears ago did not exceed-fix ſhips, from thirty - ſiæ to fifty guns. Tbe ad- 
muiral's ſhip belongs tp the government; the other captains arg appointed 
| by private owners,: but ſubject to military lay. With ſuch a cöntemptible 
fleet, theſe inſidels not only haraſs the nations of Europe, bit oblige them 
to hay a kind of tribute by way of-prefeurs 
Hs ron v.] There perhaps is no problem in hiſtory ſo unaccountable 
- as the decadence of the ſplendor, power, and glory of the ſtates af Barbary ; 
which, when Rome was miſtreſs of the world, formed the faireſt jewels in 
the imperial diadem. It was not till the ſeventh century that, after theſe 
ſtates had been by turns in poſſeffon of the Vandals and the Greek em. 
2 califs or Saracens of Bagdad conquered them, and from thence 
maſters of almoſt all Spain, from whence their poſterity waytot 
driven about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettled among their friends. 
and countrymen'on the Barbary coaſt. This naturally begat a perperual 
wur between them and the Spaniards, who ve them fo hard, that they 
called to their aſſiſtance the two famous brothers Barbaroſſa, who were 
admirals of the Turkifly fleet, and who, after breaking the Spaniſh yoke, 
ampoſed upon the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtates (excepting Morocco) 
their -own.. Some attempts were made by the emperor Charles V. to re- 
duce Algiers and Tunis, but they were unſucceſsful ; and, as ob- 
5 che inhabitants have in fact ſhaken off the Turkiſh yoke like- - 


3 1 2 6x > ö „ : 1333 
The emperors or kings of Morocco are the ſucceſſors of thoſe ſovereigns 
3 of that country 5 called xeriffs, and whoſe powers reſembled that 
1H ' _ of the califate of the Saracens. They have been in general a ſet df bloody 

= 5 though they have had among them ſome able princes, particular! 
| Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed Don Sebaſtian, king of mes: 4 
They have lived in almoſt a continued ſtate of warfare with the e of 
Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever ſince; nor does the crown of Great 
'Britgin ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 476g, to purchaſe their friend- 
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ers immenſe territory 3s, comparatively ſpegking; very Iittle haun: 
dere i no modern traveller that has penetrated into the interior 
Parts; ſo that we are ignorant not only of the bounds, hut even of the 


$4 


; names of ſeveral inland countries. In many material circumſtances, the 
inhabitants of this extenfive continent agree-with each other,. If we ex- 
7 "oo the people of Abyſſinia, who are tawny, ard 2 a mixture of 
bine, ludaiſm, and Paganiſm, tbey are all of a black complexion : 
in their religion, except an the ſea-coalts coaſts, which have been vitned and 
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| ary. ge monarchical.. Few princes, however, poſleſs be x extenſive 
uri * 


3 prince. 1 Abyſſmia indeed, as well as in Congo; Loango, and Angola, b 55 
the eee ot theſe princes: ſtands on a precarious footing, each tribe or. 


of governing, like all others, is in a very fimple and imperfe& ſtate. In. 
the. lucoeſſion to the throne, force generally prevails over right; and an 


- more various than we find it is: in fact, there is no medium in this part of 


where it meets with ſufficient moiſture, produces the utmoſt luxurinney; 
undd in thoſe countries where there are few rivers, reduces the ſurface * 
the earth to a barren ſand. Of this fort are the countries of Anian and 


Caſati, and Mehenemugi, are Feats rich in gold and ſilver. The baſer 
metals likewiſe are found in thele and | 

the perſons of the natives make the moſt conſiderable article in the pro- 
duc aud traffic of this miſerable quarter of the globe. On the Guinea or 


Where the Dutch and French, as well as Engliſh, have their ſettlements fur 
the purpoſe, The Portugueſe are in -oſſeſſo : 
of Africa, from the Tropic of Capricorn to the: Equator ; which immenſe - 

tract they became maſters, of by their ſucceſſwe attempts and happy diſ. | 

|  covery and navigatiqn of the Cape of Good Hope. From the coaſt of 
Zanguebar, on the eaſtern fide, they trade not only for the articles above 
mentioned, but likewiſe for ſeveral others, as ſena; and aloes, ci vet, amber- 
__ grile, and frankinc 
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fettled by ſtrangers; they are pagans: and the form of government is 


j Trion; for as the natives of this part of Africa are groſsly ignorant 
in all the arts of utility or refinement,; they are little acquainted with one 
another; and generally united in ſmall ſoeĩeties, each governed by its o n 


we ate tol& of powerful monarchs; but, on examination, it * found chat 


ſeparate Body of their ſubjects being under the influence of a petty cbief - 
tain of their own, to whoſe commands, however contrary to thoſe of the” , 
negdſcha ne aſcht, or king of kings, they are always ready to ſubmit, 

This indeed muſt always be the caſe among. rude nations, where the art 


uncle, a brother, or other collateral relation, is on this account commonly; | 
eferred to the deſcendants, whether male or female. ER Te 
The fertility of a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, might be ſuppoſed 


Africa with regard to the advantages of ſoil; it is either perfectly barren, 
or extremely fertile. This ariſes from the intenſe heat of the ſun, which, 


Zaara, which, for want of water, and conſequently of all other. tieceſſaries, 
are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the latter denotes... In thoſe _ 
countries, on the other hand, where there is plenty of water, and parti. 


the produdgiong of nature, both of the animal and vegetable kinds, are 
found in the higheſt perfection and greateſt abundance; The countries af 
Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, 


many other parts of Africa. But 


weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James Fort, and other ſettlements near _ 
the river Gambia, where they exchange their woollen and hoen manu- 
factures, their hard ware and ſpirituous liquors, for the perſons of the 
natives. Among the Negroes, a man's wealth conſiſts in the number f 
his family, whom he. ſells like ſo many cattle, and often at an inferior _ 
rice. Gold and ivory, next to the ſlave trade, form the /principal _ 
niches of African commerce. Theſe are carried on from the ſame coalt, 


n of the eaſt and welt coaſk' 


enſe. The Dutch have ſettlements towards the ſouthern -. 55 


How of che continent, in the country called Caflraria,..or the land of the 


Hottentots, where their ſhips bound for India uſually put in, and trade 
Vith the natives for their caitle, in exchange for which they give them — 
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cularly where the rivers overflowthe land, part of the year, as in Abyſſinia, - #| 
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His rot v.] The hiſtory of this continent is Iittle known, and proba - 
bly affords no materials which deſerve to render it more ſo. We know 
from ehe ancients, who failed a conſiderable way round the coaſts, that 
the inhabitants were in the ſame rude fituation near 2000 years ago in 
which they are at preſent, that is, they had little of humanity about 
them but the form. This may either be accounted for by A that 
nature has placed ſome inſuperable barrier between the natives of this 
divifion- of Africa and the inhabitants of Europe, or that the former 
being ſo long accuſtomed to = ſavage manner of life, and degenerating 
. from one ge to another, at length became hardly capable of making 

any pro in civility or ſcience. It is very certain that all the attempts 
of the Europeans, particularly of the Dutch, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
have beęn hitherto ineffectual for making the leaſt impreſſion on theſe 
favage mortals, or giving them the leaſt inclination, or even idea, of the 
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F the African "iſlands, ſome he in the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, 

and ſome in the Wefiern, or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with thoſe. 
zn the ludian Ocean, the chief of which are Zocotra, Babelmandel, - 
Madagaſcar, ihe Comora Iflands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. See the | 


"= ZocorRA. This: ifland is fituated in eaſt long. * north lat. 12. 
30 leagues eaſt of Cape Guardafui, on the continent of Africa ; it is ?0 
miles long, and 54 broad, and has two good harbours, where the Euro- 
pean ſhips uſed formerly to put in when they loſt their paſſage to India. 

is a populous 3 country, yielding moſt of the fruits and plants 
that are uſually found within the tropics, together with frankincenſe, 
cum” tragacanth, and aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab 
extraction, and are under the government of a prince who is probably 
tributary to the Porte. ei ern We te 
,* *BABELMANDEL. The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
traits at the entrance of the Red Sea, where it is ſituated in eaſt long. 

44-30. north lat. 12. about fou both from the Arabian and Abyſ- 

| finian ſhores. © The Abyflinians, or Ethiopians, zud the Arabians, for- 
merly contended with great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, as it 
commands the entrance into the South Sea, and preſerves a communica- 
tion with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the only paſſage through 
which the commodities of India found their way to Europe; but ſince the 
diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red Sea is of little 

importance. The iſland is of httle value, being a barren ſandy ſpot of 

earth not five miles round. _ - 2 on 2 os 
-  COMORA. Theſe iſlands are five, Joanna, Mayotta, Mohilla, Anga- 

eia, and Comors, fituated between 41 and 46 eaſt: long, and between 10 

And 14 ſouth lat. at an equal diſtance from Madagaſcar and the continent 

of Africa. Joanna, the chief, and which exacts tribute from the others, 

is about 30 miles long and 15 broad, and affords plenty of -provifions, . 

and ſueh fruits as are produced between the tropics, -- Eaſt India ſhips, 


7: 


bound to Bombay, uſually touch here for refreſliments. - The inhabitants 
„ iS „„ | — J 
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re Negroes of the-Mahorgetan | perſuaſion, and enterta tertain our ſeamen with 
great humanity, j. VVV 
MADAGASCAR. This is the largeſt of the African iſlands, and is 
ſituated between 43 and 51 deg. eaſt long. and between 10 and 26 ſouth 
lat. zoo miles ſouth- eaſt of the continent of Africa ; it being near 1000 
miles in length from north to ſouth; and generally between 2 and 300 
miles broad. The ſea rolls with great rapidity, and is extremely rough 
between this iſland and the continent of the Cape of Good Hope, forming 
a channel or paſſage, pa © which all European ſhips; in their voyage to 
and from India, generally fail, unleſs prevented by ſtorms. + 
. Madagaſcar is a pleaſant, defirable, and fertile country, abounding in 
ſugar, honey, vines, fruit-trees, -vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cartle,” 
fowl precious ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, Real, and tin. It 
affords an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and -champaign : * 

_ watered with numerous rivers, and well ſtored with fiſh. The air is ge- 
nerally temperate, and ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot cli- | 
mate. The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions; ſome 
white, ſome negroes, ſome Mahometans, Tome Pagzus. The Whites 
and thoſe of a tawny complexion, who inhabit the coaſts,” are deſcerded ' 
from the Arabs, as is evident from their language, and their, religious 

rites ; but here are no moſques, temples, nor any ſtated worſhip, except 
that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular oceaſions; as when fick, 

when they plant yams, or fice, when they hold their aſſemblies, þr bur 5 


_ciſe their children, declare war, enter into new-built houſes, or bury 
their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jewiſh Sabbath, and give ſoms © 
account of the ſacred hiſtory, the creation and fall of man, as alſo of 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from whence it is conjectured they 
are deſcended from Jews who formerly ſettled here, though none knows _ 

how, or when. This: Hland was diſcovered by the ror and the 
French took poſſeſſion of it in 1641; but the people diſliking their 
government, they were driven out in 16523 ſince which the natives have 
| Bad the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſſand, under a number of petty princes, who. 
make war upon one-angther-for flaves and plunder. © 


MAURITIUS, or Maurice, was fo called by the Dutch, who firſt 
touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadthol- 
der. It is fituated in eaſt long. 56, ſouth lat, 20, about 400 miles eaſh _ 
of Madagaſcar. It is of an oval form, about 1 50 miles in citeumſefente, 
with a: fine harbour, capable of holding 50 large ſhips, ſecure againſt 
an wind that blows,” and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance. The-cli> _ 
mate is extremely healthy and pleaſant. The mountains, of which there 
are many, and ſome ſo high that their tops are covered with ſnow, pro- 
duce the beſt ebony in the world, befides various other kinds of valuable 
wood, two of which greatly reſemble ebony in quality; one fed, the 
other yellow as wax. The iſland is watered with ſeveral pleaſant riverg 
well ſtocked with fiſh ; and though the ſoil is none of the molt fruitſul, 
yields plenty of tobacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great number of carfle, _ 
deer; goats, and ſheep. It was formerly ſubject to the Dutch, bur is 
"now i the poſleffion of the French. 45 %%% ons rr 
_ © %BOURBON. | the Me of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt lang. 54, fourth © 
lat. 24; about 300 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about go miles 
round. Fhere are many good roads for ſhipping round Bourbon, parti- _ 
__ __ «eularly on the north and fouth ſides: but hardly a ſingle harbour where 
-_ -Gips can ride ſecure agsinſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during the mon- 
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Canary and Madeira iſlands. , See the Map. 
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ſoons... Indeed, the coaſt is ſo ſurrounded with hlind rocks, ſunk a few ſect 


& 3 


below the water, that coaſting along ſhore is at all times dangerous. On 


 _ _ the ſouthern extremity is a volcano, which continually! throws: out flames, 
| ſmoke and ſulphur, with a hideous roaring noiſe, terrible in the ni br to 


mariners. The climate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, being 
refreſhed with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the 
fea and land; ſometimes, however, terrible burricanes ſhake; the whole 


inland almoſt ta its foundation; but generally without any other bad con- 


ſequenes than frightening the inhabitants. The ifland abounds in brooks 


and 1 and in fruits, graſs, and cattle, with excellent tobacco 


the French have planted there), aloes, white pepper, ebony, palm, 
and ather kinds of woods. and fruit trees. Many of the trees yield odo-ͥ 
riferous gums and reſins, particularly benzoin of an excellent ſort in 


rest plenty. The rivers are well flocked with fiſli, the coaſt with land 
dad fea tortoiſes, and every part of the country with horned cattle, as 


well as hogs. and goats Ambergriſe, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells 


| are found upon the ſhore. The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, 


dns, and a. great variety of other birds, beautiful- to the eye and 
pleaſant to the palate. The French firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, af · 
ter they were driven from the ĩſland of Madagaſcar. They have now fome 
conſiderable towns in the land, with a governor ; and here their Eaſt | 


India ſhips touch and take in refreſhments, 


There are a great many more ſmall iſlauds about Madagaſcar, and 


en. the caſtern coaſt of Africa, lad down. in maps, but no where de- 


Leaving therefore. the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now turn 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, 
an immenſe ocean, lying between the two grand divifions of the globe, 


having Europe, Afia, and Africa, or the old world, on the caſt : and 


* . Americg, or the new world, on the weſt ; towards which diviſions we 


now ſteer our courſe, touching in our way at the following iſlands upon 
the African coaſt, that have not yet been deſcribed, viz. St. Helena, 
Aſcenſion, St, Matthew, St. Thomas, &e. Goree, Cape Verd, the 


Sr. HELENA. The firſt iſland on this fide the Cape is St. Helena, 


| Gtuared- in weſt long. 6-4, ſouth: lat. 16, being 1200 miles weſt of the 


-ontinent of Africa, and 1800 caſt of South America. The iſland is a 
rock about 21 miles in circumitereace, ver 3 ſteep, and only 
zeceſſible at the landing place, in a ſmall; valley at the eaſt fide of it, 
which is detended by batteries of guns planted level with the water; and 
as the waves are perpetually daſhing on the ſhore, it is generally difficult 
Hhuding. even here. There is no other anchorage about the ifland but at 


© Chapel Valley Bay; and as the wind always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, 
3f a ſhip overſhoots the land ever ſo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. 


The Engliſh plantations here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, plan- 


ting, bananas, grapes, kidney-beans, and Indian corn; of the laſt, 


Bowever, moſt part is devoured by rats, which harbour in the rocks, 


and cannot be deſtroyed; ſo that the flour they uſe is almaſt hally 


imported from England; and in times of ſcarcity they generally eat yam 
eng inſtead of bread. Though the iſland appears on every ſide a 
hard barren rock, yet it is agreeably diverſified with hills aud plains, - 
of fruit-trees and garden-Ruff. They have great 
cks,. poultry, _duch n : 
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they fopyly the feftors, taking inexchange;' iſkirts, PR or any light : 


-Eloths, pieces of eilliov, ſilks, mullin, arrack, ſugar, See” 
Zt. Helena is ſaid to have been firſt üiſegvered by the Dorwagusfe un ue 
feſtival of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſtantine the 
2 whoſe name it {till bears. Ie does not ee the Portugueſe 
r planted a colony here: and che Engliſm Raſt India company tock 
| pol on of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till che year 
1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurpriſe. However, che Engliſh, under 
the command of ea ws Munden, recovered it again wich in the e of 
a year, and at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt India: ſii ps thaf lay in 
"the road. There are about 200 families in the ifland, paar” them . 
ee from Bugliſh parents. The Eaſt Andia (hips dale in water and 
freſh-proviſians here in their way home; but the iſland is fo ſmall, and 
ies n e chem dutwürd bound, I ben cyery| ſeldom ſee 
TEM 
Phe company's affairs are here-mari 4b a a ek er 
_ «nor, and —— who have anditie 0 — — 5 TEES 
| . beſides a one eps well furniſhed, to tar operon 
Pr — rinoipal paſſengers, ate welcome. 
5 5 iT his iſland is ſituated in 7 a „ 
| — — north weſt of St. Helena: it received its name from ta being 
Aiſcotered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenũon - day ; and is 8 a moyntainous 


- barren "iſland, about 20 miles round, and unin aichdjoboed at has-adafe 
convenient harbour, where the Eaſt India up generally couch"wforhiſh- - 


-themſelves with turtle, or tortoiſes, whioh"are; very: Plentiful here, und 


- vaſtly large, ſome of them -weighing”aboveq op: pounds each. The ſailors 
So aſhore in the night time, frequently turn 2 or 3 hundred of chem 


their backs before morning 4.and ate ſometimes cruch us omen: 
r than they uſe, leaving them to die on the ſhor wee. 
Sr. MATTHEW. This is a ſmall iſland, lying-ini6-p weſt lun. And 
5 1-30 ſouth lat. goo mes to the north-eaſt of Aſcentiony ad auas alſo di- 
coveted by the 
time; bull afterwards deſerted it. This ifland now'remgins uninhabited, 


0 having lirtle- to invite other Ee e ſortle chere, deep aks at 55 


8 #5 . 

: The four following inende, en. 87. THOMAS, ANABOK, 
4 PRINCES ISLAND, and FERNANDO - PO, are fityaredin-the gulf 
of Guinea, between Congo aud, Benin; al of chem were Rrſt diſoocred 


25 e Mn Portugueſe, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of that nation, aud fur- 5 


ping with freſh. water and prob iſions as they paſy by | 
CAP VER ISLANDS. "Theſe iſlands are ſo called from a dard of 


ar name on the "African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over /agawſt 


ortugueſe, who-planted and kept poſſeſſion of 'itifor forme 


which they lie, at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 and 20 deg weſt 


Alon. and 14 and 18 deg. north lat,” They were diſcovered in the year 


wah SH by the Portugueſe, and are about 20 in number; but ſome-of them, 


being omy barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice,” St. Ja Jag, 5 


Lees, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal; St. Nicholas, St. Lycia, St. 


eent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, and are 
_ ect to the Portugueſe.” The air, generally ſpeakivg, is verythot, and 
| n' fome of them very unwholeſome. They are inhabited by ere, : 


4 . the deſcendents of Europeans, and Negroes. ' 


St. Jago, where the Portugeſe viceroy reſides; is on moſt feulefaty: bet 


7 For; nnd z and om emmy them: all, "ny 1 125 mites i in n 85 1 
BP". 
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1 is mountainous, and has much barren land in it; Its produce is ſugat, 
Cotton, ſome wine, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, plenty of roots, and garden ſtuff; but the plant of moſt conſe- 
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quence to them is the madder, which grows in abundance among the cliffs; | 
and here is alſo plenty of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt green 
monkies, with black - faces, that are to be met with any where, Baya, 


or Praya (famous for an action between an Engliſh and French ſquadron 
- the laſt war), is fituated on the eaſt ſide, has a good ou and is ſeldom 

_ - without ſhips, thoſe outward bound to Guinea or the Ea 
land, Holland, and France, often touching here for water and refreſhments. 
In the ifland of MAYO or MAY, immenſe quantities of ſalt is made by 
the heat of the ſun from the fea water, which at ſpring tides is received 
into a ſort of pan, formed by a ſand - bank, which runs along the coaſt for 
two or three miles. Here the Engliſh drive à conſiderable trade for ſalt, 
und have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that come to load 
2 it, which in e Joon amount apes nee . = ſalt 
i nothing, except king it together, wheeling it out of the pond, 
and carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is 88 2 very cheap rate. 
Several of our ſhips come hither. for a freight of aſſes, which they carry to 

Barbados and other Britiſh plantations. The inhabitants of 10 
| on the — and prieſts, are all „ ey the Portugueſe 
'Þ 7 2 me vernor expects a ma tent from every com- 
wander that: loads falt, « . cir 

The ſez water is ſo excefively clear on this coaſt; that an Engliſh fai 
who dropped his watch, perceived it at the bottom, though many fathoms 
| _ deep, and had it brought up by one of the natives, who are in general ex- 
pearl Ho 

be ifland of FOGO is remarkable for being a volcano 
ing up ſulphureous exhalations; and ſometimes the flame breaks out like 


Indies, from Eng- 


s iſland, 


and is pleaſed to be invited aboard their thi 


for 


o, continually ſend- 
in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that annoy all 


the adjacent parts. „ REA Tikes Jo 115 F C 

Ol is fituated within cannon- ſhot of Cape Verd. N. lat. 14-43- 
W. long. 17-20, and was ſo called by the Dutch from an iſland and ton 
of the fame name in Holland. It is a ſmall ſpot not excerding two 
miles in circumference, but its importance ariſes from its fituation for 
trade ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore 'a bone of contention 
between European nations. It was firſt: poſſeſſed by the Dutch, from 
whom, in 1663, it was taken by the Engliſh, but in 1665 it was retaken by 
tze Dutch, and in 1667 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion it re- 


ined till the year 1759, when the Britiſh arms, overy where triumphant, 


na again-reduced it, but it was reſtored to the French at the treaty of peace 
in 1763. It was retaken by the Engliſh the laſt war, but given up again 
- - CANARIES. The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 
are ſeven. in number, and ſituated between 12 and 19.deg. weſt long. and 
bdetween z and 29 deg. north lat. about 150 miles ſouth-weſt of Morocco. 
Their partigular names are, Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriſſe, Grand 
Canaris, Fyerteventura, and Langarote. Theſe iſlands enjoy a+pure 
temperate air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, eſpecially grapes, 
which produce thoſe. rich wines that obtain the name of the Can 
_ whereof the greateſt part is exported to England, which in time of peate 


. 


ary, 


is computed at+r<o000, hogſheads annually. The Canaries abound with 
thoſe little beautiful birtls that bear mow name, and are now fo * | 


vg #- 
nw 


+ the Philoſophical 


— 
_ 


F | . + & 4 * 
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and ſo much admired in Europe; but their wild notes in their natire land 


far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign lime, - 


Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is about 
150 miles in circumference, and ſo extremely fertile as to prodace two 


| harveſts in a year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe iſlands next to that of 
the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round: a fertile country abounding 
in corn, wine, and oil; though it is pretty much encumbered with 


mountains, particularly the Peak. Captain Glaſs obſerves, that ia 
coming in with this iſland, in clear weather, the Peak may be eaſily diſ- 


cerned at 120 miles diſtance, and in failing from it at 150. The Peak is 
an aſcent in the form of a ſugar loaf, about 15 N e in circumference, 
and, according to the account of Sprat, biſhop of 


| Lately aſcertained to be only 13, 265 feet. This mountain is a volcang, 
and ſometimes throws out ſuch quantities of ſulphur and melted ore, ag 
© to convert the richeſt lands into barren deſerts. Theſe iſlands were fir 


 difcovered and planted by the Carthaginiaps ; but the Romans deſtroys 
Z = that ſtate, put a ſtop to- the navigation on the welt coaſt of Africa, 
| an 


nd the Canaries lay concealed from the reſt of the world, until they 


were 1 


Africans in their ſtature and complexion when the Spaniards firſk.came 
among them, their language was different--from that ſpoken on the conti- 
nent; they retained none of their cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſcience, and 


Ws 7 


did not know there was any country in the world beſides their ]Ü ln. 
MADEIRAS8. The three iſlands called the Madeiras, are fituated, 


8 according to the author of Anſon's Voyage, in a fine climate in 3 aD 
north lat. and from 18-30 to 16-30 weſt long. about 100 miles north f 


the Canaries, and as many welt of Sallee, in Morocco. The largeſt, 
from which the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, or rathet Mat- 
tera, on account of . its. being formerly almoſt covered with wopd, is about 
75 miles long, 60 broad, and 180 in circumference... it is compoſed of 


one continued hill, of a conſiderable height, extending from eaſt to weſt': 


the declivity of which; on the ſouth, fide, is cultivated. and iater{perſed 
with vineyards ; and in the midſt of this flope the merchants have fixed 
their countr. 
but one conſiderable town. in the whole iſland, which ig named Funchal, 
ſeated on the ſouth part of the iſland, at the bottom of a large bay; 
towards the ſea, it is defended by a high wall, with a battery of .cannon, 


and is the only place where it is poſſible for a boat to land; and even here : 
the. beach is covered with large ſtones, and a violent ſurf conunually - 


beats upon . 2 


| : ; 8 FOR } * Hb > 2 9 75 F 34 . ke 77 7 
Though this iſland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, yet it 


lay concegled for many generations, and was at lengih diſcovered by the 


"Portugueſe in 1519 : but others aſſert that it was firſt diſcovered by un 


- Engliſhman, in the year 1344. Be that as it may, the Portugueſe took 


_ - poſleflion: of it, and are Rill almoſt the only people who inhabit it. The 
Portugueſe, at their firſt landing, finding it little better than a thick 
foreſt, rendered the ground capable of cultivation by ſetting fire to this 


wood and it is now very fertile, producing in great abundance the richeſt 
wine, ſugar, the moſt delicate fruits, ects oranges, lemons, and 


o 


4 _- pomegranates ; together with corn, honey, and wax z it abounds 5 75 


BY 


— 


ocheſter, publiſhed in 
Tranſactions, nearly three, miles perpendicular, - 


in diſcovered by the Spaniards in the year 140g, to whom they 
ſtill belong. It is remarkable, that though the natives reſembled the 


ſeats, which form a very agreeable profpect. [There is 
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dn eee (wt; other wild beaſts, .and with A n of fol, bokides 
numerous 28 of cedar trees, and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, maſtic 
and] other The inhabitants of this iſle make the beſt ſiveet-meats 
in che . ſucched wonderfully in preſerving eitrons and oranges, 
and in making marmalade and perfumed paſtes, which exceed thoſe.of , 
Geuoa. The ſugar they make is extremely beautiful, and ſmells 
ef violets.” This indeed is ſaid to be he firſt place in the weſt, where 
chat manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence was carried to the 
Braſils in America. The Portugueſe not finding it fo profitable as at 
FPFrſt, have pulled up the greateſt pa rt of their ſugar-canes, aud planted 
1 vineyards i in their ſicad, which es ſeveral forts of excellent wine, 
| particularly thatwhich-bears the name of the-ifland, malmſey, and tent; 
| of all which the inhabitants make and ſell prodigious quanities. No leſs + 
| r are yearly. exported, he 
1 ſt part to the Weſt-Indies, ef ly to Barbadoes ; the Madeira 
| wine got only enduring a hot climate better than any other, but even being 
| Hayroved when expoſed to the ſun in barrels after — bung is taken out. 
It is faid no venomous animal can live here. Of the eo other lands, a 
| bs called Porto Santo, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from Madeira; is about 
1 _ tiles in compaſs, and extremely fertile. It has very good harbours, 
where ſhips may wide with ſafety — all Minds, except the a 
and is frequented by Indiamen outward and: homeward. bound, The ocher 
Ifland is an i erable barren rock. 
5 AORES. Leaving the Madeiras, bien we. 44560 che ch - 
of Africa, we ebntinue our courſe weſtward through this immenſe dcean, 
Wich bfiitigs us to the Azores, or as they are called the Weſtern Ulands, 
that are ſituated between 25 and 32 deg. welt long. and between 37 and 
$4 40 _ lat. goo-miles weſt of Portugal,” and as many caſt of Pew rounds 
ing almoſt in the mid-way between Europe and America. 
are LE in number, and are — Santa Matia, St. Miguel or Bt. 
Mchael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſaz Fayal, Pico, 'Flates, and Cotoo. 
They were diſcovered in the middle of che fifieenth century by Joſhua 
Vander Berg, a merchant. of Bruges in-Flanders, who, in #woyage to 
| Liſpon, was, by ſtreſs of weather, driven to theſe Aland, which he ſound 
. Jeſtitute of inhabitants, and cables them-the Flemiſh iſlads: On kis ar- 
FTival at Liſbon he boaſted of this diſcovery, on which the Portugueſe ſet 
ail immediately; and took poſſeſſion of them, and to whom they ſtill be- 
long, aud were called in general the Azores, from the great number of 
F «hawks and falcons found among them. All cheſe iflands enjoy a very cleat 
5 and ſerene ſky, with a ſalubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earth - 
q uakes, from which they have frequently ſuffered : and alſo by the ĩnun - 
tions of ſurrounding waves. ey are however extremely fertile in 
Torn, wine, and a variety of kran, 55 cartle, foil; and fiſh. It is ſaid, 
| that no poiſonous or noxious animab- breeds on the Azotes, and that lf 
: 4earried thither, they will expire in a few hours. 
St. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in . | 
F _. rence, and containin Jo, ooo inhabitants, was twice invaded and pluy- . 
1 dered by the Enyliſh in the reigu of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is the maſt 
| important of theſe iſlinds, on account of its harbour, which is f | 
C and has good anchorage, but is ex to the ſouth-caſt winds: ts-capi» 
tal town,” Angra, contains a cathedral and five churches, and is the — 
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7E are nom to treat of a country of vaſt extent and fertility, and - 

4 which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in many = 

reſpects more to that of nature than any other diviſion of the globe. Th 
particular cireatnſtances of this country require that we ſhould infome” 
meaſure vary our plan, and before deſeribing wet dee, ſtare, afford fuck _ 
information with regard to its diſcovery; as is molt neceflary for ſatisfying . 

Towards the cloſe of the 15th" cetitury, Venice and -Genod'were the 
only powers in Europe who owed their ſupport to commerce? An inter- 

_ 'fereyee-of intereſts inſpired a mutual Kelle but in traffic” Venice was 
much ſuperior. She engroſſed the whole commerce of ſridia, then, and 
indeed; always the moſt valuable in the world, but hitherto entitely car» 
red on througl the inland parts of Alia, or by the way of Egypt and 4 > 2 
Red Sea! In this ſtate of atfiirs, Columbus, 4 native of *Genoa, whole —= 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained,” was much | 

ſuperior to the general notions of the _ which he-lived; conceived a. 
project of ſailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, ind of open 
ing to his country & new ſource of opulence and power. Hut this propoſal 
of filing een d as the Indie, ad rejected Bp the cee l e, 
and the principles on Which it was (founded were condemned as ablurd. 
Stung with difappointment arid indignation, Columbus retired from his _ 
country, laid bis ſcheme before the court of France, where His receptio! 
was fill more mortifying, and where, according to the practice of that 
people, he was lavghed at aud ridiculed. Henry VII. of England was 
is next reſort; but the curious politics of that prince were the molt 

oppoſite imaginable to a great but uncertain defign, In Portugal, where 
the ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery about this time 2 to operate, he 
had reaſon to epect better ſucceſs. But the Portugueſe contented them- 
ſelves with creeping along the coaſt” of Africa, and diſcovering one cape © 
after another ; they had no notion of venturing boldly into the open 8 
ando" riſquing the whole at once. Such repeated diſappbintments woul 

hat broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus. The expedidion te- 

f an and” he had nothing to defray it. His mind, however, - 
ſtill remained firm ; he became the more enamoured of bis defign, the 
more difficulty he found in accompliſhing” it, and he was infpired with that 

noble enthuftafſm which always animates an adventurous and original 

genius. Spain was now his only refource, and there, after eight Fears 
attendance, he ſucceeded, and chiefly through the intereſt of ou Ila. 
bella. Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1464, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon 
| the moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, aud In che fate of == 
which the inhabirants of two worlds were intereſted. © In this voyage be 

| had a thouſand difficalties to conitend with; the moſt ſtriking was the wa- 
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that the laws of nature were altered to an unknown. ocean, and that the 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His ſailors, always diſ- 
contented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to throw him 

 .. Overboar on inſiſted on their return. But the firmneſs of the com- 
mander, and much more the diſcbyery of land, after a voyage of 33 days, 
put an end to the commotion, Columbus firſt landed on one of the Ba- 
Hbama iſlands, but there, to his ſurpriſe and ſorrow, diſcovered, from the 
+, . Povertf of the inhabitants, that theſe could not be the Indies he was in 
- queſt of. In ſteering ſouthward, however, he found the iſſand called Hiſ-. 
._ pamola, abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a humane 
Aud hoſpitable people, and what was of {till greater conſequence, as it in- 
Nured his fayourable reception at home, promiſing, from ſome ſamples he 
Feeived, conſiderable quantities of gold. This iſland therefore he pro- 

of Pole tp make che centre of his diſcoyerics ; and having left upon it a few 
pk dis companions, as the ground-work of a colony, returned to Spain to 


83 court was then at Barcelona; Columbus travelled thither from 
Beville, amid the, acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of the 
- Iphabigants, the gold, the arms, uteofils, and ornaments of the coun 
a He hae diſcovered... This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of triumph 
 - +. RES glorio N than that of conquerors, more uncommon, and more inno- 
Fenn, Ih this, yoyage. he bad acquired a. general knowledge. of all the 
Alland in that Fe bo 
Fed. po iges he dean bet 
Vers che Weſt Indies diſcovered by ſecking « paſſage tothe aſt; and cren 
Alter the diſcoxery, ſtill con to be a part of the eaſtern hemiſphere. 
I be prelenc ſucceſs of Columbus, his former n and the 
* unexpected. a diſcovery, rendered the court of Spain as 


Hl bigh, mat and fortune; prepared to accompany Columbus, now ap- 
„ Tainted e Fang the moſt ample authority. it is impoſſible to deter- 
ne whether The genius of this great man in firſt conceiying the idea of 

_ ,theſe diſcoveries, or lis ſagacity in the exeention of the plan he had con- 

. ceived, moſt deſerve our admiration.. Inſtead of hurry ing from ſea to 


finding dew objects of his 3 ang his pride, determined rather to 
cTturn to the advantage of the court . 4 
_-. made, than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe of viſiting a 
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point was the preſent object of his attention; In 'coafting along the ous 
rn ſhore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of Hlands; * 


of which he reckoned 160 in one day. Theſe" iſlands, which were well 
inhabited, and abounding in all the neceſſaries, of life, gave him an op- 


portunĩty of reflecting on this fertility of nature where the world expected 
nothing but the barren ocean; he called them - Jardin de la Reina, or the 


| Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, who was always 


uppermoſt in his memory. In the fame voyage Jamaica was diſcovered: 


But to ſo many difficulties was Columbus expoſed, on an unknown ſeaz”” | 
among rocks, ſhelyes, and ſands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, wirchout 
learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba, the main object of 
this zin , fh ß OO IE 
y the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the public diffidence was turned 
into admĩration; but by a continuance of the ſame ſueceſs, their admira- 
tion degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring in mo- 
toon againſt. him; and there is no difficulty in finding ſpedious grounds of 


* 
4 4 


accuſation againſt ſuch as are employed in the execution of an exrenfive. 


and complicated plan. Am officer was diſpatched from Spain, fitted by his 
character to act the part of a ſpy and informer, and whole prefence plainly 5 


viating the object ions or calumny of his enemies. 


It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet out ö on a 
third expedition, ſtill more famous than any he had hitherto undertaken. 


demonſtrated to Columbus the neceſſity of returning to Europe, for ob- 


He deſigned to ſtand to the ſouthward of the Canaries until he came under 

the equinoſtial line, and chen to proceed directly weſtward, that he migut 

diſcover what opening that might afford to India, or what new iſlands, or 
what continent might reward his labour. In this navigation, after being 


long buried in a thick fog, and ſuffering numberleſs incouvenieheies from 
the exceſſiue heats and rains! betw 


_ coaſt of Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having paſſed rhis/iſlatid, and 

two others which lie in the mouth of the great river Oronoco, the admiral 
Was ſurpriſed with an appearance he had never ſren before: this was the 
frightful tumult of the wives, occaſioned by a conflict between the ride 
of the ſea and the rapid current of the immenſe river Oronoco Bur 
 ailing'forward, he plainly diſcovered that they were in freſh\ water ; n 

rightly char je was improbable, any iſland-fuld ſupply ſogrnt a 

began to ſuſpect he had diſcobered the continent; but when © 


zudgin 
river, he 


he left the river, and found that the land continued on the weſtward for a 


wha b ween the rropies, they wels it Kath f. 
voured with a ſmart gale, and went before it ſeventeen days to the weſtward. 
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great way he was convinced: of it, Satisfied with this difcovery, he yielded 


to the'uneafineſs and diſtreſſes of his crœw, and bore away for Hiſpanjola. 


In the courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus landed at ſeveral places; where 


4 * 
. 


pearl an tolerable plent . 


In a friendly manner he traded with the inhabitants, and found gold add 
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F 5 tt 
About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſp 


„native of Briſtol, diſcovered rhe'north-eaſt coaſts, Which now comple de 
2 Britim empire in North America 4 and Ameritus Veſpufivg,. a erehent 
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3 = | read itſelf widely, and, many : 
adventurers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputdtion of Columbus | 
without poſſeſſing his abilities. © The Portugueſe diſcovered Btsßl. 'whith - 


p ſouthern gontinsut of Ametivd; and. bemg's. 
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man of addrefs, had the honour of giving his name to half the globe. 
But no one is now impoſed on by the name; all the world knows that 
Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer. The being deprived of the honour of 

 $Siving name to the new world, was one of the ſmalleſt. mortifications to 

. > which this great man was compelled to ſubmit. For ſuch were the clamours 

4 of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, that, aſter diſ- 

covering the continent, and making ſettlements in the iſlands of America, 

he was treated. like a traitor, and carried over to Eu in irons. He 

enjoyed, however, the glory of rendering the one half of the world known 

to the other; a glory ſo much the more precious, as it was untainted by 

c_ or plunder, which disfigured all the exploits of thoſe who came 

after him, and accompliſhed the execution of his plan. He-fully xindi- 

* <catcd himſelf at (court, was reſtored to favour, and undertook atiother 
voyage in which he ſuffered great fatigues. He returned to Spain, and 
died at Valladolid, is 1506, in the goth year of his age. The ſucceeding 
governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola® endeavoured to purchaſe the ſame 
advanta by the blood of the natives; which Columbus had obtained by 

his "abt fea e and humanity, Theſe iflands contained mines of gold. — 

The Indians only knew where they were fituated ; and the extreme ava- 

| 1 too furious to work by the gentle means of perſua- 
fon, hurried them to acts of the moſt ſhocking: violence and eruelty 
A . ga? ten a WIG EIA rt 
| of their treaſure. The ſlaughter once begun, they ſet no bounds to their 
5 fury; in a few years they depopulated Hiſpaniola, which contained 
. three millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, that had about 6odjboo. Bar- 
| tholomew de las Caſas, a witneſs of thoſe barbarous e WET fays, 
> that the Spaniards went out with their dogs to hunt after men! The 
ET». 5 unhappy r Ate os and unarmed, were purſued like deer into 

the thick of the foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed with gun ſhot, or dur · 

pPriſed and burnt in their habitations tir ns 
Tue Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent: from what they 
fa wich their eyes, or learned by report, they conjectured that this part 
Hf the new world would afford a ſtill more valuable conqueſt. Fernando 
_ ___- Cortez is diſpatched from Cuba with 600 inen, 18 b und a ſmall 
number of field pieces. With this inconfiderable force, he propoſes to 
ſiubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent of America: this was the 
__ empireof Mexico: rich; powerful, aad inhabited by millions of Indians, 
paſſionate] fond of war, and then headed by Montezuma, whoſe fame in 
arms truck terror in the e nations, Never hiſtory, to be 
true, was more improbable and romantic than that of this war. The em- 
pire of Mexico had ſubfiſted Sor ages: its inhabitants, it is ſuid, were not 
-rude and barbarous; every ching announced à poliſhed and intelligent 
people. They knew, like the ptians of old, whoſe wiſdom is fill 
Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the object of admiration-and ter- 
' - bafis of laws combined with religion, ſeemed o bid defiance to time ĩtſelf. 
© "Mexico, the capital of the empire, fituated in the middle of a ſpacious lake, 

.< was the nobleſt monument of American induſtry : it communicated to the 
continent by immenſe cauſeways,- which were carried. through the lake, 
Tue city was admired for its buildings, all of ſtone, irs ſquares, and mar- 
bet - places, the ſhops which g | with gold and filver, and the ſump- 
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tuous palaces of Montezuma, ſome erected on columns of jaſper, aud co 
taining whatever was moſt rare, curiougg or uſeful... But all the grandeur 
of this empire could not defend it againſt the Spaniards. Cortez, in his 
march, met with feeble oppoſition irom the nations along the coaſt of 
Mexico, who were terrified at their firſt appearance: the warlike animals, 
on which the Spaniſt: officers were mounted, the artificial thunder which 
iſſued from their hands, the wooden caſtles which had wafted them over _ 
the ocean, ſtruck a panic into the natives, from which they did not recover 
until it was too late. Wherever the Spaniards marched they ſpared no age 
or ſex, nothing ſacred or profane. At laſt, the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, 
and ſome other ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, 
entered into their alliance, and join armies with-thoſe terrible, and, as they 
believed, .. invincible conquerors. Cortez, thus reinfofced, marched on- 
ward to Mexico; and, in his progreſs, diſcovers a volcano of ſulphur and 
_ ſalt-petre, whence he could 14 6 himſelf with powder. Montezuma 
heard of his progreſs without daring to oppoſe it. This ſovereign is re- 
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ported by the boaſting Spaniards, to have commanded thirty vaſſals, of C 
whom each could appear at the head of 100,000 combatants, armed with ” 
| bows and arrows, and yet he dares not refiſt a handful of Spaniards aided by 1 
- a few Americans, whoſe lege would be ſhaken by the firſt reverſe of x. 4 
v fortune. Such was the difference between the inhabitants of the two ' ö 118 
r | 4 and the fame of the Spaniſh victories, which always marched bee. 118 
ore them. | ; 8 88 . 5 : 4 1 
. By ſending a rich. g of gold, which only whetted the Spaniſh a-. ay 
d rice, Montezuma ned the approach. of the enemy. No oppoſition is Fl 
made to their entry into his capital. A palace is ſet apart for Cortes and yt 


his companions, Who are already treated as the maſlers of the new world. 

He had good reaſon, howerer, to diſtruſt the affected politeneſs of this 
- emperor, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſtruction to be con- 

cealed.; but he had no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded him win -_ 3a 
. kindneſs, and with gold in greater quantities than he demanded, and his - - I 


palace was ſurrounded with am the moſt frighrful of all engines to 
0 e Americans. At laſt a circumſtance fell out which afforded Jorten a2 
780 pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In order to ſecure a communication by 
al ſea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected a fort, and 
5 left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, whichhas fince hecome an 
* emporium of commerce between Europe and America, He underſtood that 
=. the Americans in the neighbourhood Rad attacked this garriſon in his 
7" abſence, and that a Spaniard-was killed in the action; that Montezuma 


himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orders that the head of | 


> the ſlain Spaniard ſhould be carried through his provinces, to deſtroy a 
5 belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Europeans were im- 
hs mortal. Upon. receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in perſon to thbs 
an emperor, attended by a few of his moſt Sxperinaees officers, Montes - 
8h zuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely ready to 
= believe him, though, at the ſame time, he alleged that the Spaniards in 


general would never be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with them 
to their refidence,, which would remove all jean between the two na». _  7Þ 
tions, The ſucceſs;of this interview ſhewed the ſuperiority of the Bur- 
pean addreſs, . A powerful monarch, in the middle of his own palace. 
and ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf up a- priſoner, to be diſpoſed — | -} 
of according to the inclination. of a few. gentlemen who came to deman gn 

Cortes had now got into bis hands an engine by which everything ]“ 
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might be accompliſhed. The Americans had the higheſt reſpe&, or rather 
a ſuperſtitious veneration tor their emperor. Cortez, therefore, by keep- 
ing him in his power, allowing him to enjoy every mark of royalty but 
his freedom, and, at the ſame time, from a thorough way an of his 
character, being able ro flatter all his taſtes and paſſions, maintained the 
. _ eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its prince. Did the Mexicans, 
grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to abate of their reſpet ; Mon- 
- rezuma was the firſt to teach them more politeneſs. Was there a tumult 
_ excited through the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards ; Montezuma 
aſcended the battlements of his priſon, and harangued his Mexicans into 
>. grder and ſybmiſſion. This farce continued a long while; but 6n one of 
theſe occaſions, when Montezuma was ſhamefully diſgracing his character 
- by juſtiky ing the enemies of his country, a ſtone, from an unknown hand, 
ſtruck him on the temple, which in 4 ow days occafioned his death. The 
Mexicans, now delivered from this emperor, who co · operated ſo ſtrongly 
With the Spaniards, elect a new prince, the famous Guatimozin, who from 
the beginning diſcovered an implacable animoſity againſt the Spaniſh 
name. Under his conduct the unhappy. Mexicans ruſhed againſt thoſe 
very mea, whom a little before they had offered to worſhip. The Spa- 
niards, however, by the dexterous management of Cortez, were too firmly 
eſtabliſhed to be expelled from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which the 
 grandees of this country had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, 
mounted to 699,000 marks of pure gold, befides an amazing quantity of 
precious ſtones, a fifth 'part of which, diſtributed among his ſoldiers, 
Mmulated their avarice and their courage, and made them willing to periſh 
rather than part with ſo precious a booty. The Mexicans, however, made 
no ſmall efforts for independence; but all their valour, and deſpair itſelf, 
gave way before what they called the Spaniſh thunder. Guatimozin and 
the empreſs were taken priſoners. This was the prince who, when he lay 
Krerched on burning coals, by order of one of the receiyers of the king 
ol Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to make him diſcover into 
what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, faid to his high prieſt, 
_ condemned to the ſame puniſhment, and who loudly expreſſed his ſenſe of 
 _ _the pains that he endured, '** Do you take me to lie on a bed of roſes ?” 
5 Tbe high prieſt remained filent, and died in an act of obedience to his 
If  Jovereign, Cortez, by geting a ſecond emperor into his hands, made a 
complete conqueſt of Mexico; with which the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and 
other provinces, fell into the hands of the Spaniards, _ ets; 
While Cortez and his ſoldiers were employed in reducing res they 
got intelligence of another great empire, ſituated towards the equinoctial 
line and the tropic of Capricorn, which was ſaid to abound in gold and 
filverg and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince more magni- 
= | Kicent than Montezuma. This was the empire of Peru, which extended 
#1 in length near zo degrees, and was the only other country in America, 
RE. 32 Se the name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it happened, 
mmat the Spaniſh government had not received certain intelligence con- 
deꝛrting Pein, or that, being engaged in a multiplicity of other concerns, 
op | they did not ehuſe to adventure on new enterprizes; certain it is, that 
| this exrenſive country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was reduced 
by che endeavours, and at the expence of three private perſons. The 
names of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagib, and Lucques,' a prieſt, 
but a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were natives of Panama, 
men u. Pizarro, the ſoul of the 
enterprizey 
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deſcendants of their great God the Sun, The twelfth of theſe was. now” 
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enterprize, could neither read nor write. They failed over into Spain, 
and without difficulty obtained a grant of what they ſhould conquer. 

Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 60 horſe 
and twelve ſmall ole of cannon, drawn by ſlaves from the conque 
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countries. If we reiiget that the Peruvians naturally entertained the fame 
prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour of the Spaniſh nation, and were 
belle, of a character ſtill more ſoft and unwarlike, it need not ſurpriſe 
us, after what has been faid of the conqueſt of Mexico, that with this 
inconſiderable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep impreſſion on the Peru. 
vian empire. There were particular circumſtances Tikewiſe which con- 
ſpired to affiſt him, and which, as they diſcover ſome what of the hiſtory, | 
religion, and ſtate of the human mind in this immenſe continent, it maß 
not be improper to relate. J) og Os 
Mango Capac was the founder of the Peruvian empire. He was one 
of hots uncommon men, who, calm and diſpaſſionate themſelves, can 
obſerve the paſſions of their fellow-creatures, and turn them to their o.π 
profit or glory. He obſerved that the people of Peru were naturally ſu- - 
_ perſtitions, and had a particular veneration for the ſun. He pretended 
therefore to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was ſent © 
do eſtabliſn, and whoſe authority he was entitled to bear, By this ſtory, 
romantic as it appears, he eaſily deceived a credulous people, and brought - 
| 2 large extent of territory under his jutiſdiction; a larger ſtill he ſubdued * 
dy his arms; but both the force and the deceit he employed for the moſt _ 
laudable purpoſes. He united and civilized the diſtreſſed barbarous peo? 
ple; he bent them to laws and arms; he ſoftened them by the inſtitution 
of a benevolent religion; ta ſhort, there was no part of America, where 
5 Nee and the arts were ſo affiduouſly cultivated, and where the peo- : 
ple were of ſo mild andingenuous manners. A race of princes ſucceeded” . + 
ngo, diftinguithed by the title of Vncas, and revered by the people as 


on the throne, and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana Capac, had | 
conquered the province of Quito, which now makes a part of Spaniſh _ 
Peru. To ſecure himſeif in the poſſeſſion, he had married the daughter 
of the natural prince of that country, and of this marriage was ſprung Ata- - 
balipa. His 'elder brother, named Hueſcar, of a different mother, had 
claimed the ſueceſſion to the whole of his father's dominions; not war" 
Quito, which devolved on the younger by a double connection. Accivil . 
war had been kindled on this account, which, after various turns of for- 
tune, and greatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour of Atabalipa, * 
who detained Hueſcar, as a priſoner; in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of 1 
the Peruvian empite. In this feeble and disjointed ſtate was the kingdom — _- 
of Pera, when Pizarro advanced to it. The aniinous predictions of reſo” 
on. too, as in moſt other caſes, joined their force to human calaputies.” --- | 
phecies were recorded, dreams were recollected, which forersld the ©. 
ſuhjection of the empire, by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription exactly” | 
.correſponded to the appearance of the . In theſe cireuuntan ces, IB 
Atabalipa, inſlead of oppoſing the Spanjards, fee himſelf to Erceure ber: "| i 
'favour. Pizarro, however, whoſe temper partook of the meannefs of hies 
. education, had no conception of dealing gently with thoſe de called Bar-" 
_ barjans, but who, however, though leſs acquainted with rhe ervel art of © 
| deſtroy ing their fellow-creatures, were, more civilizedthan Himfelt, While * „ 
he was engaged in conference, therefore, wich Arabatz a, his men, as they 


kad been previouſly inſtructed, furiouſly arrackeg the guards of hn prince,” _ 
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| | | and re butchered 5000 of them, as they were preſſing forward, with- 
|| out regard to their particular ſafety, to defend the ſacred perfon of their 
| monarch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelf, whom they carried off to the Spaniſh 
| quarters. Pizarro, / with the ſovereign in his hands, might already be 
_ deemed the maſter of Peru; for the inhabitants of this country were as 
. ſtrongly attached 40 their emperor, as were the Mexicans. Atabalipa 
was not long in their hands before he coy to treat of his ranſom. On 
this occaſion the ancient'ornaments, amaſſed by a long line of magnificent 
| + Kings, the hallowed treaſures of the moſt magniticent temples, were 
* brought out to ſave him, who was the ſupport of the kingdom, and of 
1  __ the religion. While Pizarro was engaged in this.negociation, by which 
| he propoſed, without releaſing the emperor, to get into his poſſeflion an 
immenſe quantity of his beloved gold, the arrival of Almagro caufed 
| _ ſome embatraſſment in his affairs. The friendſhip, or rather the external 
. ſhew of friendſhip, between theſe men, was ſolely founded on the principle 
F of avarice, and a bold enterprizing ſpirit, to which nothing appeared too 
dangerous, that might gratify their ruling paſſion. When their intereſts, 
therefore, happened to intertere, it was not to be thought that any mea · 
_ fures'could. be kept between them. Pizarro expected to enjoy the moſt 
. conſiderable ſhare of the treaſure, arifing from the emperor's ranſom, be- 
cauſe he had the chief hand in N it. Almagro infiſted on being 
upon an equal footing ; and, at length, leſt the common cauſe might a 
fer by any rupture between them, this diſpoſition, was agreed to: the ran- 
ſiom is paid in without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, but not 
capable to gratify their avfrice, It exceeded 1,500,000. ſterling, and 
_ conſidering the value of money at that time, was prodigious + on the di- 
=. vidend, after deduCting a fifth for the king of Spain, and the ſhares of the 
* Chief commantders and officers, each private ſoldier had above 200ol. 
5 Eugliſh money. With ſuch fortunes it was not to be expected that a mer 
cenary ee incline to be ſubjected to the rigours of military diſ- 
© cipline, -* ey inſiſted on being diſbanded, that they. might enjoy the 
Fruits of their labour in quiet. Pizarro complied with this demand, ſen- 
fible that avarice would fill detain a- number in his army, and that thoſe 
Who returned with ſuch magnificent fortunes, would induce new adven- 
xurers to purſue the ſame plan for acquiring gold, Theſe wiſe reflections 
were abundantly verified; it was impothble to ſend out better recruitiog 
| officers, than thoſe who bad themſelves ſo much profited by the field ; 
- new ſoldiers conſtantly arrived, and the American armies never wanted 
reinforcements. 5 5 


| This immevnſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Atabalipa 

| in confinement, until they diſcovered whether he had another treaſure to 
gratify their avarice. But whether they believed he had no more to give, 

and were unwilling” to employ their troops in guarding a prince, 3 

 _ whom they expected no farther advantage, or that Pizarro had conceived 

an averfion againſt the Peruvian, emperor, on account of ſome inſtances 

of craft and policy- which he obſerved in bis character, and which he 

 _ conceived might 3 dangerous to his affairs, it is certain, that, by his 
__ command, Atabalipa. was put to death. To juſtify this cruel proceeding, 
2 ſham _ was exhibited againſt the unhappy prince, in which he was 

_ accuſed of 3 y, of having many concubines, and other circumſtances 
of equal impertinence. . The only juſt ground of accuſation againſt him 


as, that bis. brother Hueſcar had been put to death by his command; 
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ting his deſtruction, that he might eſtabliſh bimſelf on the throne, Upon 


a ſon of Atabalipa; and two generals of the Peruvians endeavoured to 


which in another empire would have been extremely hurtful, and even 


befe at another time, were at preſent rather advantageous to the Peruvian 
affairs. The candidates fought . one another; their battles accuſ- 
20d ;_ and ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit 


tomed the harmleſs people to bl 
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| the death of the Ynca, a number of candidates appeared for the threne. 
The principal nobility ſet up the full brother of Hueſcar ; Pizarro fer up 


of any. kind raiſed in a nation to a total lethargy, that in the courſe of 


thoſe quarrels among themſelves, the inhabitants of Peru aſſumed ſome 
courage againſt the Spaniards, whom. they regarded as the ultfmate cauſe 
of all their calamities. The lofles which the Spaniards met with in theſe 


' quarrels, though inconfiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous 
by leſſening the opinion of their invincibility, whieh 9 were careful to 


preſerve among the inhabitants of the new world. This confderation 


engaged Pizarro to conclude a truce ; and this interval he employed in 
laying the foundations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the Spa- 
niards in the country. But as ſoon as a favourable opportunity offered, 
he renewed the war againſt the Indians, and, after many difficulues, made 
himſelf maſter of Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he was en- 


aged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and ſupplies. arrived from Spain. 


iZaxro; obtained 200 leagues along the ſea-coait, to the ſouthward of what 


| himſelf, liſtened to his advice; and joining as many of Pizarro's troops 
to his own as he Judged neceſſary, 3 with great danger and dif. 
1 


ficulty, into Chili; loſing many of his men as he paſſed over mountains 


» 
* 


of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow. He reduced, how. 
erer, a very conſiderable part of this country. But the Peruvians were 
now become too much acquainted with war, not to take advantage of the 


* 


da ical, in which, Pizarro being inc iſpoſed, and Almagro remov 


obtained poſſeſſion of the city, he was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, 
who. now approached. with an army, and knew o 


* x 


2 


F 


had been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to the ſouthward of 
. Pizarro's government. This diviſion occalioned .a warm diſpute between 
them, each reckoning Cuſco within his own diſtrict, But the dexterity _ 
of Pizarro brought about a reconciliation, He perſuaded. his rival, that 
the country which really belonged to him, lay to the ſouthward of Cuſco, 
and that it was no way inferior in riches, and might be as eafily conquer- * 
| ed as Peru, He offered him his affiſtance in the expedition, the ſucceſs 
of which he did nat even call in queſtion. © Oo 
Almagro, that he. might have the honour of ſubduing A kipgdom 8 


* 


diviſion of the Spaniſh troops. They made an effort for e 1 
b 1 8 9 : ecgata _ 
diſtance, they were well nigh ſucceſsful. The latter, however, no fooner 
got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all views of diſtant 
| conqueſts, he returned to ſecure the grand objects of their former labours, 
le raiſed the ſiege with infinite laughter of the aſſailants; but, having 


b and knew of no other enemy bun 
the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long and bloody ſtruggle be- 
| tween them, in which the turns of fortune were various, and the reſent- 
ment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed was. certain 
death. This was the lot of Almagro, Who, in an advanced age, fell a 
_. victim to the ſecurity of a. rival, in whoſe dangers and triumphs he had _ 
> paß ſhared, and with whom, from the beginning of the enterprise, ne 
d been intimately. connefted. During the courſe of thiscivil war man, 
the Spaniſh armies, and learned, from the practice of 
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Chriſtians, to butcher one another, That blinded nation, however, at 
length + 22 Agar eyes, and took a very remarkable reſolution. They 
Haw the ferocity of the Europeans, their unextinguiſhable reſentment and 
avarice, und they conjectured that theſe paſſions would never permit their 
' conteſts to ſubſide. Let us retire, ſaid they, from among them, let us 
: fy fo our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one another, and then 
we may return in peace to our former habitations. This reſolution was 
__ - Inſtantly put in practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, and left the Spaniards | 
in their capital. Had the force on each fide been exactly equal, this ſin - 
_ guiar policy of the natives of Peru 5 have been attended with ſucceſs. 
But the victory of Pizarro put an end to Almagro's life, and to the hopes 
of the Feryviant, who kate never fince veatured to make head againſt the 
„ Tie now fole maſter of the field, and of the richeft empire in the 
- _ world, was ſtill urged on, by his ambition, to undertake new enterprizes. 
The ſouthern countries of America, into which he had ſome time before 
diſpatched Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt. Towards this quarter 
the mountains of Potoſi, compoled of entire filver, had been diſcovered, 
the ſhell of which a e at preſent. He therefore followed the 
track of Almagro into Chili, and reduced another part of that country. 
Otellana, one of his commanders, paſſed the Andes, and ſailed down to 
che mouth of the river of Amazons: an immenſe navigation, which diſ- 
covered a rich and delightful country, but as it is moftly flat, and there- 
fore not abounding in minerals, the Spaniards then, and ever fince, neg- 
lected it. Pizarro meeting with repeated ſucceſs, and having no ſupe- 4 
B riot to control, no rival to keep him within bounds, now gave looſe reins 
I to the natural ferocity of his temper, and behaved with the baſeſt tyranny | 
And crueky againſt all who had not concurred in his deſigns. This con- 
duct raiſed a conſpiracy againit him, to which he fell a facrifice in his 
own palace, and in the city of Lima, which he himſelf had faunded. The 
partiſans of old Almagro, now declared his ſon of the ſam name their vice- | 
roy. But the greater part of the nation, though extremely well ſatisfied 
with the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaration. ' They 
- waited the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king of Spain, who ſent _ 
| _ over VecadiCaſtro to be their governor. "This man, by his integrity 
And wiſdom, was admirably well fitted to heal the wounds of the colony, 
and to place every thing on the moſt advantageous footing, both for it 
and for the mother country. By his prudent Leg . the mines of 
La Plata and Potofi, which were formerly a matter of private plunder, be- 
Came an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The parties were 
il  filenced or cruſhed; young Almagro, who would hearken to no terms of 
. accommodation, was put to death; and a tranquillity, fince the arrival 
10 of the Spanfards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, however, 
| that De Caſtro had not been ſufficiently ſkilled in gaming the favour of the 
| Spaniſh miniſtry, by proper bribes. or promiſes, which a miniſtry would 
1 _ always expect from the governor of ſo rich a country. By their advice a 
Fi council was ſent over to control De Caſtro, and the colony was again un- 
| 


* 


— 


ſettled. The parties but jet n viſhed, began to blaze anew; and 
Gonzalo, the brother of "ha . Ter himſelf at the head of 
His brothers partiſans, wir whom many new malcontents had united. Ilt 
was now no longer a diſpute between governors about the bounds of their 
Juriſdiction. Gonzalo 1zarro only paid a nominal ſubmiſſion to the king. 
Ile firengthened duly, and even went fo far as to behead a governor, who 
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p was ſent over to curb him. He gained the confidence of the admiral: of 
the Spaniſh fleet in the South Seas, by whoſe means he propoſed to hinder 

the landing of any troops from Spain, and he had a view of uniting the 

inhabitants of Mexico in his revolt. oo oO, 

auch was the fituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenſible of 
their miſtake in not ſending into America men whoſe character and virtue 

only, and not importunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, diſpatched,” 

with unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſga, a man differing only from 

Caſtro by being of a more mild and inſinuating behaviour, but with the 
ſame love of juſtice, the ſame grearnefs of ſoul, and the ſame diſintereſted 
ſpirit. All thoſe who had not joined in Pizarro's revolt, flocked under 
his ſtandard; many of his friends, charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, _ 
forſook their old connections: the admiral was gained over by infinuation 
to return to his duty; and Pizarro himſelf was offered a full indemnity, 
provided he ſhoutd return to the allegiance of the Spaniſh crown, But ſo / 

atoxicating are the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro was inclined to run every. 
hazard, rather than ſubmit to any officer of Spain. With thoſe of his. 
partizans, therefore, who ſtill continued to adhere to his intereſt, he de- 5 
termĩned to venture a battle, in which he was conquered and taken priſoner. 
His execution followed ſoon after; and thus the brother of him, who 
conquered Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a ſacrifice for the ſecurity of 
the Spaniſh dominion over that country. N 
The conqueſt of the great empires of Mexico and Peru, is the only 
part of the American biſtory, which deſerves to be treated under the pre- 

_ ſent head. What relates to the reduction of the other parts of the conti- 
nent or of the iſlands, if it contains either inſtruction or entertainment, 
ſhall be handled under theſe particular countries. We now proceed to treat if 
of the manners, government, religion, and Whatever compoles the cha. 

racter of the natives of America; and as theſe are extremely fimilar all _ ; 

over this part of the globe, we ſhall ſpeak of them in general, in order 0 

f to fave continual repetitions, notieing at the ſame time, when we enter 8 
upon the deſcription of the particular countries, whatever is peculiar or - 
remarkable in the jatabiranr of each. 
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u feet of "America hat act dal opened e of.” 
I wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an exten- 
five field of ſpeculation; to the philoſopher, who would trace the character 
of man under various degrees of refinement; and oblerve the movements 
of the human heart, or the operations of the human underſtanding, when | 
untutdored by ſcience or untainted wü corruption. 80 ſinking. ſeemed / 
the diſparity between the inhabitants of Europe, and the natives of Ame- © 
rica, that ſome ſpeculative men have ventured to affirm, that it is impoſ-, 
file they. ſhould be of the ſame ſpecies, or derived from one. common. 
ſource. This concluſion, however, is extremely ill founded. The cha- 
rafters of mankind may be infinitely varied according to the different de- 
Srees of improvement at which. they are arrived, the manner in which. 
bey acquire the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſtony and habit, nd 
2 multiplicity of other circumſtances too patlicular to be mentioned, an 


dg vailous to be reduced under any'gencral head, But the great gutlives 
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- of humanity are to be diſcovered among them all, notwithſtanding. 

8 which characteriſe nations, and diſtinguiſh them from 

EACH Other. 5 „ . . a Beg ol Es, 
| When the thirſt of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond the 
 Atlaniie, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in what 

they reckoned barbarify, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt inde-, 

- « pendence, and noble fhimplicuy. Except the inhabitants of the great 
empires of Peru and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were 1 

nations, the natives of America were unacquainted. with almoſt every Eu- 
ropean art; even agriculture (elf, the moſt uſeful of them all, was 

hardly known, or cultivated very {paiing! The only methed on which 

they depended for acquiring the neceſſ⸗ 5 of liſe, was by hunting the 

wild animals, e ode an ins and foreſts ſupplied in great abun- 

| dance. This exerciſe, which among them is a molt ſerious occupation, 
gives . and agility to their limbs, unknown among other nations. 

| he ſame cauſe, perhaps, renders their bodies, in general, where the rays 


6 


bf the ſun are not too violent, uncommonly ftraight and well proportioned. 
Their muſcles are firm and ſtrong; their bodies and heads flattiſn, which 
is the effeQ of art; their features are regular, but their countenances 
Kerce, their hair long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as. that of a horſe. 
The colour of their {kin is a reddiſh brown, admued among them, and 
heightened by the conſtant uſe of bears fat and paint. The character of 
the Indians is altogether founded upon their circumſtances and way of 
| life, A people who are conſtantly employed in procuring the means of a 
* precarious {ubliſtence, who lite by hunting the wild animals, and who 
are generally engaged in war with their neighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to enjoy much gaiety of temper, or high flow of ſpirits. . The Indians 
therefore are, zn general, grave even to ſadneſs; they have nothing of that 
giddy vivacity peculiar to ſome nations in Europe, and they 9 . 
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no method by which he can render himſelf confiderable among his com- 
ere but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body ar mind. 


ut as nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſtinctions, where 


all enjoy the fame education, all are pretty much equal; and will 'defire 
to remain fo. Liberty therefore is the prevailing paſſion of the Americans, 
and their government, under the influence of this ſentiment, is better 


ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations, © They are very far, how- / 


ever, from deſpiſing all ſorts of authority ; they are attentive to the voice = 


of wiſdom, which experience has conferred on the aged, and they enliſt 


under the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and military addrefs they 
have learned to repoſe their confidence. In every ſociety therefore there is + 


to be confidered the power of the chief and of the elders: and aodording 


as the government inclines more to the one or to the othery- it ay b 


regarded as monarchical, or as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among thoſe 
tribes which are moſt 'enga in war, the power of the. chief id naturally 


predominant," becauſe the idea of having a . leader, was the rk 


ſource of bis ſuperiority, and the continual es of the ſtate requir - 
ing ſuch a leader, will continue to ſupport and even to enhance it; EIn 
wer, however, is rather perſuaſive than coercive : he is reverenced as a 


ather, rather than feared as a monarch.” He has no guards, n priſons, 


no officers. of juſtice, and one act of ill- judged violence would put him 
from the throne. The elders, in the other form of government,” whicly 


may be conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. In fome tribes _ 


indeed there are a kind of hereditary nobility,” whoſe tofluence being con- 
ſtantly augmented by time, is more'confiderable. But this ſource of power, 


2 * 


which depends chiefly on the imagination, by which we anger ic he 


merit of our contemporaries, that of their forefathers, is too refined ta 


de very common among the natives of America," In moſticountriesthere- © 
fore age alone is ſufficient' for acquiring reſpect, influence, aud authos 


_ It is age which teaches experience, àud experience is the only-ſource 
of! 


1 


f knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons bufineſs 
is conducted with the utmoſt fimplicity, and which may recall to thoſe who 
are acquainted with antiquity a picture of the moſt carly ages. The beads 
of families meet together in a houſe or cabin, appointed for the purpoſe, - 
Here the buſineſs is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe of the nation diſtinguiſhed 
for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplaying thoſs 
_ talents, Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves ina 
bold figurative ſtyle, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened: nations - 
can well bear, and with. geſtures <«vally violent, but often extremely - 


natural and expreflive. ' When the buſineſs is over; and they happen td 
be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occalion;'of which 


They have dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks'and Romans, 
chiefly of the military kind, and their muſſe and daneing accompanies 
ß... . hae ado | e | N 


Iss often happens, that thoſe different tribes or natio 
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5 fight with the moſt favage fury. - 5 5 


bs 


* 
bee Man's 


- almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is accompanied with a/fong, 
in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are celebrated. - 


| tions, ſcattered as they 
are at an immenſe diſtance” from one another, meet in their 7exeurfiohs 
aſter prey. If there ſubſiſts no animofity between them, which ſeldom is 
dhe caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and courteous manner. But if 
they happen to be in a ſtate. of war, or if there has been no previous inter- 
oourte between them, all who are not friends being deemed enemies, theß 
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War, Ban except buncing, js r only employment of the men; 28 e 
_ ._ eyery other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into a war, when 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, is either to 
revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loſt friend, or to acquire pri- 


£3 


ſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt into 

their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private adven- 
turers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the latter 'caſe, all 

the young men, who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, for no one is com- 
pelled contrary to bis inclination, give a bit of wood to the chief, as 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing among theſe 
people-is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony and many forms. The 

Chief, who is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral days, during which he con- 

, verſes with. no one, and is particularly careful to bx. nk his dreams, 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages generally renders as favourable. 
as he could defire. A variety. of other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies. are. 
obſerved... One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war- kettle on the fire, 
as an emblem that they. are. going out to devour their enemies, which 

ameng ſome nations mult formerly have been the caſe, ſince they ſtill con<- 


nue to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem Gznificant of the an- 


- . cient uſage. Then they diſpatch a porcelane, or e ſhell, to their 
Allies, > pg them to come along, and drink the bloo | mi 


with the Americans, as. with the Greeks of old. 
A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows © 
ee But with one love, with one reſentment glows.” ... 
They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only adopt their enmines, 
but bave their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with themſelves, 
And in no carry their friendſhips, or their reſentments, ſo far 
as they do: and this is what ſhould be expected from their peculiar cir - 
cumſtances: that principle in human nature, which is the ſpring of the 
1 ſocial aſſections, acts with ſo much the greater force, the more it is 
12 reſtrained. The Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who ſee few 
-  gbjedts/and few. perſons, become wonderfully attached to theſe objects 
| and perſons, and cannot be deprived of them, without feeling themſelves 
: miſerable. Their ideas are too confined, their breaſts are too narrow. to 
entertain the ſentiments of general benevolence, or even of ordinary huma- 
nity. But chis very circumſtance, while it makes them cruel and ſavage 
to an incredible degree, towards thoſe with whom they are at war, adds « 
new force to their particular friendſhips, and to the common tie whic: 
unites the members of the ſame tribe, or of thoſe different tribes whicl 
are in alliance with one another. Without attending to this reflection, 
ſome facts we are going to relate would excite out wonder without in- 
forming our reaſon, A ſhould be bewildered in a number of par- 
- - *. gevulars ſeemingly oppoſite to one another, without being ſenſible of the 
general cauſe from which they proceed. Ta! FE CE Tat 
Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue forth 
with their faces, blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of ver- 
million, which give them a moſt borrid.appearance. Then they exchange 
their clothes with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their finery to the wo- 
men, who, accompany them a conſidefable diſtance to receive thoſe laſt 
„JJ ¼ ⁵⁵ Tons ol ng 932 36,05 0 
_ ++, The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to give 
and to avoid a ſurpriſe ; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all na» 
_ _ |, tions in the cs. Accuſtomed to continual wander ing in the foreſts, 
Fo ; * 4 ins 
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European eye, but which they can count and diſtinguiſh with che dtmoſt 


the night; and marching along in files, 
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e ther perceptions ſharpened by keen neceſſity, amd living in every. 
reſpe& according. to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of acote- 


neſs which at firſt view appears incredible; They can trace gut” their Ene 
mies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoke* of their fires, which they 


fmell, and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, impercei ble to au 


facility. They even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they ate 
acquainted, and can determine the preciſe time when they paſled, where 


an European could not, with all his glaſſes, diftingutſh footſteps at all. 


Theſe circumſtances, however, are of finall importance, becauſe their ene= 
mies.are'no leſs acquainted with them. When they go out, therefore, they 


take care to avoid making uſe of any thing by which they might run the R 


danger of a diſcovery. They light 10 fire to warm themielves, or to pre- 
pare their victuals: they lie clofe 

covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, and of theirs who precede 
him. When they halt to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are ſent out to recon- 
'noitre the country, and beat up every place where they ſuſpect an enemy 


may lie concealed. In this manner they enter unawares the villages of 
their foes ; and while the flower of the nation are engaged in hunting, maf- 


facre all the children, women, and helpleſs old meh, or make priſoners of 


as many as they can manage, or have ſtrength enough to be uſeful to their 
nation, But when the enemy is appriſed of their defign, and coming on 


in arms againſt them, they throw themſelves flat on the ground among the 


- ſhout, riſing i dear their ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſket-bufſers on 


7 12 „ 4 » | " IE. > * 8 11 * : 4 
"own courage, and inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproacl A 
cruel combat Enfues, death 3 pears in a thouſand hideous forms, which 


* 


Aa 


withered berbs and leaves, which their faces are painted to reſemble Then 


they allow a part to paſs unmoleſted, When all at once, With a tremendbus 


F 


| he party attacked returns the ſame cry. Every 
himfelf with a tree, and returns the fire of the adverſe party, as foon as 
they raiſe themſelves from the ground 10 give a ſecond ., Fhus does 
the battle continue until the one party is ſo much weakened as to be inca- 


pable of farther reſiſtance. But if the force on each fide conrinntes nearly , | 
equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, inflamed by the Iofs of their friends, 
can no longer be reſtrained. ' They abandon their diſtant war, they ruſh 


upon one another with clubs and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their 


ry 


— 


would congeal the blood of civilized” nations te behold, but which roufe 
the fury of ſavages. They trample, they inſult over the dead bodies, 
tearing the ſcalp from the head, wallowin 
and ſometimes devouring their fleſh. T k 


the field. The conquerors ſet up a hideous. howhng to lament the friends 


they have loſt, ' They approach in a'melancholy and ſevere gloom to 
their own village ; a meſſenger is ſent to announce their arrival, and 


the women, with frightful ſhricks, come out to mourn their dead brothers, 
or their huſbands; When they are arrived, the chief relates in a low voice 


to the elders, a circumſtantial account of every pirticalar of the/expedi- | 


tion. The orator. proclaims aloud this account to the people, and 'as he 


mentiohs the names of rhoſe who have fällen, the ſhrits of the women 
ate redoubled. The men too join in. theſe cries, according as each is moſt / 


to the prone all day, and travel only in 
he that cloſes the rear diligently - 


ne ſhelters 


eproaches. © A 


in their blood like wild beaſts, 
e flame rages on till it meets 
with no reſiſtance; then the priſoners ate ſecured, thoſe happy men, 
whoſe fate is a thouſand times more dreadful than theirs who have died in 
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We have. already mentioned the firength of their affeftions or reſent- 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within themſelves 
dy the firmeſt ties, . their friendly affections, which glow with the moſt in- 
tenſe warmth within the walls of their e ee extend beyond 

. . them, - They feel nothing for the enemies of their ni re 
ſentment is eaſily. extended from the individual Who has injured them. to 
all others of the fame tribe. The priſovers, who, have themſelves. the 
Lame feelings, know. the intentions of their conquerors, and are prepared 


of his body, and gradually approach the more vital parts. One plucks 
_ out his nils by, the roots, one by one; another takes à finger into his 
mouth, and.tears off the ſſeſh wich his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, 
wWangzed as it ie into the bowl af a pipe made red hot, which he ſmokes 
_ like tobacco; then they pound his ies and fingers to pieces between two 
| ſlones; they pull eff the fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about his 
— - joints) and gaſbes in che fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear im- 
C T them. a}- 
_  ternataly; they pull off this fleſh,. thus mang 


5 ing to their fury, to think what new toriments. Oo 
d © refreſh the ſircngth of the ſufferer, who, wearied W. | 
Variety of unheard of torments, oftenFalls into ſo profound a ſleep, that 


©. _ ings. He is 
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of the victory ; each individual then forgets hid 


pferizate misfortunes, and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears are 
moment from the bitterneſa of ſorrow to an extravagance of joy. But 


6.treatmene of the priſoners, whoſe fate all this tang remains un 


for them. The perſon who has taken the captive attends him to the cot- 
| age, where, according to the diſtribution oe 


age, ing to the diſtribution made by the elders, be is to be 
delivered to ſupply the loſs of a citizen. | 4: 


into the family, of which he becomes a member. bey have no 


- occaſion for him, or their reſenement for the loſs of their friends be too 

_ high/ro endure the fight of ang cone ed with thoſe who were concerned 
in, they ſentence him te dentb. All thoſe who have met with the ſame 
ſieſere {emence being collected, the whole, nation is aſſembled at the exe - 
nion, as for ſome great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold is refed, and the priſon- 
ern arg tied to the Rake, where they commence their death ſong, and pre- 


re_ for the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt. undaunted courage. 


eir enemies, on the other fide, are determined to 18 it to che proof, 
Ein at the extremity 


they twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 


increaſe the torment. This continues 


Taser 6x bours; and. ſometimes, ſuch is. the ſtrength of the ſavages 
Ihall infliQ; and 


out with ſuch 2 


> 


and laſtly, after having burned his fleſh from the bones with 


* 
1 


eakened by I thoſe who receive bim bave 
their family. weakened by war or other accidents, they adopr oe 
| \t 


nd En 
_ - devouring it with: greedineſs,.. and ſmearing their faces with the blood in 
+ __ an enthuſiaſm: of horror and fury. When they have thus torn off the 


* 


8 ſnapping them, whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending their 
Bube in every way that can | | 0 


- - they are obliged. to apply the fire awake bim, and renew his ſoffer- 
i in Tad che ſtake, and again they renew their 
= 92. Be ag ant him all over with ſmall matches of wood, that eafily | 

-  - -, takes fire, but burns ſlowly ; they Sontindally run ſharp reeds: into every 
| . of bis body ; they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt out 


u E 


ö 6 : * King 0 mangled the 56 7 ir js 225 FRE Rr wound ; 
_ _ after haying mutilated ji face in ſuch a manner as to ca 1 "bus 55 
man in it ; after having peeled tlie ſkin from the head, and poured a heap. | 
of red hot coals or boiling water on the naked ſkull, they once more.uns 
bind the wreteh, who, blind, and ſtaggering with pain and weakneſs, al. 
faulted and pelted u upon every fide with. clubs and ſtones, now. up, now | 
down, falling into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither. and nber, 
until one of the chiefs, whetlier out. of compaſſion, or rs $a of cruelty, 
puts an end to his life with a club or a dagger. The bod 0 e 1 — „ 
5 * kettle, and ul is barbarous ee e ſuccee ec 9 2 fea 8 
den 1 | 
' The women, forgetring. the human as well as the. female u. atur * 
transformed into ſomething worſe than faries, even dusdd the mem in this 
ſcene of horror; while the principal perſons of the country fit round. the, | 
_  Kakez ſmoking.and- looking on without the leaſt emotion, What is molt. 
_ extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little ihtervals.of his rorments,.. 
| | ſmokes too, appears unconcerned,” and converſes: with his. torturers.about if 
4 indifferent matters. Indeed, during. the whote time of. his. execution, _ 1 
| there ſeems a conteſt which ſhall exceed, they in infliling the moſt bord = 
| pains, or he in enduring them, with a firmneſs and conſtancy _almolt a 
human: not groan, not a figh, nor a diftortion of. countenance. eſcape ER 
him; he poſſeſſes his mind entirely in the midit of his torments.: be re. 2 „ 
counts his own exploits ;| he informs: them What crueltics. he has inf TH | 


upon their countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will, 8 „ 

tend his death; and, chough his reproaches exaſperate them to 2 Per lec „ 
madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his 'infults- even of; phos: RO. — © . 

__ rance of the art of tormenting, pointing out more -EX uifite N — 
25 and more ſenſible parts of the body to be om e | —_— 


- this part of - courage as" well as the men; and it Is as. 893 or . 5 „ 
. Indian to behive otherwiſe,” as it would be for. any. ta to ſuffer = 
— an Indian; Such is the wonderful power of an early. inſtitutio Dy and a -- 
HF ferocious thirk of glory. Lan brave and intrepid, exclaims the ſavage. in oY | 


, the face of his tormenters, '7 do not tur death; or any kind of 2 

| | 4 bu awho. fear thens are pe rs "they: are leſs ban don; life 75 nothin BR 

; ne have coumige: may my . enemies be confounted 3 55 

2 c that I could devour then, and drink their blood to the laſt d. 27 
: | Pheſe circumſtances. of crueley,.,which ſo exceedingly degrade. — — <> 

z . Satans ought not, however, to be omitted, becauſe they ferve to ſthew „ 
: in the ſtrongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity, „ | "= 
= What a pitch the” paſſions of men may be carried; when untamed by the 5 no 
. . . When 1 tools Hiowihe "orcrament.ot ' 
% | reaſon, and uninfluenced' by the dictates of Chriltianityy F e 15 SR 
5 teaches compaſſion to our enemies, which is neither known nor practiled. Vl 
| in other tnfticucions* and it will make us more ſenſible, than Toke appea . wy 
1 to be, al the value of commerce, the arts of a civilized life, and the 1 yd 5 1 
4 of literature x which, if they Rave abated rhe* force of. fonig af + | 3 
PE 1 wary” which ON 4 85 have rakes out 1 1 \ 
4 A | "Nothing b in os lite of e f "Wy A 5 co x a ; 5 8 -# g 
y 2 > eruelty of the ſavages towards thoſe with whom they are at war, Ind the © | \ 
y _ warmth. of their affection towards their friends, wha. conſiſt of all thole _ 1 - CL 
5 | 3 * ä or ate — ew ther alt IM 
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85 are common; and this, though it may in 8 from their not 
ug very diftin& notions of ſeparate. property, is chiefly to be attri- 

ted to 5 the ſtrength. 'of their attachment; becauſe 1 in every thing elſe, 
Sich cheir lives as welt as "heir fortynes, .they are ready to ferve their 
b pur Wi go oſs, their proviſion, even their young women, are not 
1 F A, Has any one of theſe ſucceeded ill in his hunting: 

5 Has 5 barvel failed ? 'or i is bis houle burned? He feels no other effect of 
kis misfortüne, than that it gives him an opportunity to experience the 
2 and 1 5 ug be N : Fs 332 enemies of his 

5 or to thi o haye privately offended, t American r. 
| beret of He HEN His Ris” e appears reeonviled, until oy 

2 treac eacbery, or {urpriſe be has an opportunity of executing an horrible 
No length i of time is ſathciene to allay his reſentment; no 

didn r place great enough 5 protect pl be 12795 be ctoſſes the lee peſt 
mountains, Yo pterces the moſt m8 foreſts, ahd. traverſes the - | 

_. moſt hideous pond and deſerts. for 9 1 8 of miles; bearing the 
| 8 of the” ſeaſons, the fatigue, of the expedition, the extremes of 

Kunger anc thirſt,” 'with patience wy age 18, in hopes of ſurpriſing 

5 8 on whom. ec I zerciles the moſt ſhocking barbarities, even to the 

0 fy 


in bis kel. To ſuch extremez do the Indians puſh their friendſhip 
: © Sn and ſu indeed, in erl. 1 the wäre of all Rrovg 
uncultiva Long 3 
But What we ta ee reſpecting che! Indians would be a Kant picture, 


did "omit be i force of their friendſhip, which Prigcipally ap- 
= ard! 155 the treatment of the . When any one of the ſociety is cut 
is s lamented by. the whole: on this .gccalion a thouſand ceremonies 
ar —5 | denoting the mot hugh ſorrow. of theſe, the. moſt re- 
_ 15 8 both by far ght and continuance of t 7755 5 

oe they 7 2 feaſt. e of the leads or the feaſt of ſouls, day of 

y 18 app nted b by pub lic order ; and nothing. 1 is omitted, that 

<1 celebrate with the utmoſt pomp and magniſicence. The neigh · 
ng tribes are ogy be PORES. 8 and to join. in the ſolemnity. At 

_ this: tine all who have 8 5 the laft ſolemn Ion e * 
ver every ten ears amo me t A and, every eight amon ers), 
are taken Ty of eie Kia thoſe 5 have been jmerrel ed at ha greateſt 
— from the villages are diligently Fn and brought to this 
ende vous of carcaſles. _ | 
ot e to cope th by bore of his pn imerment. i a 
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tion with which they diſcharge tHfs melancholy duty of their tendernefsy 
athering up carefully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling the (carcaſſes, —_ 
i(Faſtful as they are with every thing loathſome, cleanſing them from ige 
worms, and carrying them upon their ſhoulders, through tireſome joum 
neys of ſeveral days, without being diſcouraged from the offenfiveneſs of © 
the ſmell; and without ſuffering any other emotions to ariſe than thoſe of 
regret, for having Loſt perſons who were fo dear to them in their lives, and 
fo Le brody 3 2 Ne ee” e 
They bring them into their cottages, where they prepare à feaſt im 
Fosgür bf the dead; during which wy. Janes actions are eclebrated and 
all the tender intertourſes which took place between them and their friends 
are piouſſy called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come ſometimes 
many Hundred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join in the tender con- 
dolente; and the women, by frightful ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are 
| pierced with the ſharpeſt ſorrow. Then the dead bodies are carried from 
the cibins for the general reinterment. A great pit is dug in the 1 N 
Aud thither, - at à certain time, each perſon; attended by his family nnd - - 
kriends, marches in ſolemm fflence, bearing the dead body of a ſon, a 
father} or a brother. When they are all convened, the dead bodies, r | 
the duſt of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited in | the pit: 
then the totrent'6f grief breaks out anew; Whatever they poſſeſs mot - WM 
valuable is interred with the dead; The ſtrangers are not wanting in their a 
generoſity, and confer thole preſerits which they have brought along;with © 
them for the putpoſe. Then all preſent go down into the pit, and every. 
one takes à little of the earth, which they afterwards preſerve with the 
moſt religious care. The bodies, ranged in order; are covered with 


entire new furs, and over theſe with bark; on which they chrom ſtones, Mö 
wood, aud earth; © Then taking their laſt farewel, they return each to his 
F PRs tre Boda eng 14 Le ove > Trl 
We have mentioned chat in this ceremony the ſavages offer, as preſents 
o-the dead, Whatever they value moſt highly. This cuſtom; Which is 
univerſal among them, ariſes from a rude fiotion of the immortality of the 
ſoul.” They believe this doctrine moſt firmly, and it is the principal tenet 
of theif rell ion. When che ſoul is ſeparared from the body of their 
friends, they coticeive that it ſtill continues to hover around it, and to 
require and take delight in the ſame thirtgs with which it formerly was 
pleaſed. After a certain time, however, it forſakes this dreary manſion, 
aud departs far weſtward inte the land of ſpitits.. They have even gone 
ſo far as tõ make a diſtiuion between the inhabitants of the other world: 
ſome, they imagine, particularly thoſe who in their life-time have been 


| worſhip' the ſun and moon; among others there ate anumber of traditions, * 

i 5 | n oy OS. , £ 4 f F tra- yh * 

ditions which reſemble the Greeian fables, but which are ſtill more abb 
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and inconfiſtent. But religion is not the prevailing character of che In- 
dians; and except when they have ſome immediate occaſion for the aſſiſt · 
ance of their gods, they pay them no ſort of worſhip, | Like all rude na- 
tions, howerer, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition... They believe 
in the exiſtence of a number o gi and bad genii or ſpirits, who inter- 
fere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our happineſs or miſery. It 
is from the evil genii, in particular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and it is to 
the good genii we are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the genii are 
the jugglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians. among the ſavages. Theſe 
Jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the good genii, moſt commonly in 
their dreams, with the knowledge of future events; they are called in to 
the aſſiſtance of the fick, and are 8 to be informed by the genii 
Whether they will get over the diſeaſe, and in what way they mult be 
treated. But theſe ons are extremely ſimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, 
and, i almoſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame remedy. The 
Patient is incloſed ins narrow cabin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone red 
dot; on this they throw water; until he is well ſoaked with the warm 
vapour and his on ſweat. Then they hurry him from the bagnio, and 
A _ "plunge him ſuddenl into the next river. This coarſe method, which coſts 
many their lives, —_ performs very extraordinary cures. | The jugglers 
dase likewiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy : and all the 
1 ſavages are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. But 
the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the magical ceremonies 


with which they are adminiſtered. „„ 

It ſhould be obſerved by the reader, that the particulars which have juſt 
been mentioned concerning the manners of the Americans, chiefly relate 
ttt the inhabitants of North America. The manners and general charac- 

- teriſtics of great part of the original inhabitants of South America, were 
very different. On the firſt appearance of the inhabitants of the New 
World, their difcoverers found them to be in many particulars very unlike 

the generality of the people of the ancient hemiſpbere. They were dif- 
tterent in their features and eomplexions; they were not only averſe to toil, 

but ſeemed incapable of it; and when rouſed by force from their native 
Andolence, and compelled to work, they ſunk under taſks which the in- 

 _ _-habnants of the other continent would have performed with eaſe. This 
feebleneſs of conſtitution ſeemed almoſt univerſal among the inhabitants of 
South America. The Spaniards were alſo firuck with the ſmallneſs of 

their appetite for food. The conſtitutional temperance of the natives far 
exceeded in their opinion, the abſlinence of the moſt mortified hermits ; 
while, on the other hand, the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the 
Americans infatiably voracious; and they affirmed, that one Spaniard de- 

| voured more food in a day than was ſufficient for ten Americans. But 
_  _ though the demands of the native Americans for food were very ſparing, 
ſo limited was their agriculture, that they hardly raiſed what was ſufficient 

far their own conſumption. Many of the inhabitants of South America 


confined their induftry to rearing a few plants, which, in a rich and warm 

| climate, were eafily trained to maturity; but if a few Spaniards ſctiled in 
1 any diſtrict, ſuch à ſmall addition of ſupernumerary mouths ſoon ex-! 
| ©  chaviſted their ſcanty totes, and brought on a famine. The inhabitants of 


South America, compared with thoſe of North America, are generally 
moe ſeeble in their frame. leſs vigorous in the efforts of their minds, 


le but daſtardly fpirit, more enſlaved by pleaſure, and ſunk in 
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A General Deſcription of AMERICA. 


7 "HIS great weſtern continent, frequently 3 ERR 
1. WorLv, extends from the Soth degree North, to the 56th degree 


South latitude ; and where its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 


136th degree of Weſt longitude from London ; ſtretching between 8 and 


gooo- miles in length, and in its greateſt breadth 3690. It ſees both he- 
miſpheres, has two ſummers, and a double winter, and enjoys all the 'va- 
riety-of climates which the earth affords.” It is waſhed by the two great 


oceans. To the eaſtward ir has the Atlantic, which divides it from Europe 
and Africa. To the weſt it has the Pacific, or great South Sea, by which 


it is ſeparated from. Aſia, By theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry on a. 
direct commerce with the other three parts of the world. It is compoſed - 


of two great continents, one on the North, the other on the South, Which 


are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a ſort of iſthmus 150 
miles long, and in one part, at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make 
the communication. between the two oceans by no means difficult, being 
only 60 miles over. In the great gulf, which is formed between the 
iſthmus and the northern and ſouthern continents, lie a multitude ot 


iſlands, many of them large, moſt of them fertile, and denominated the 


Welt Indies, in contradiſtinQtion to the countries and iſlands of Aſia, beyond 


the Cape of Good Hope, which are called the Eaſt Indies. E 


2 5 


Before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt, 


according to juſt method, take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers, Which 


| ways corered with ſnow. Carazon was aſcended by the French zee. 
mers, and is ſaid to be 15, 500 feet high. In North America, which. is 


derable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, and that long ridge 
weich lies on the back of the American States, ſeparating them from 
Canada and Louzfiana, - which we call the Apalachian or Alligany moun=. 


r. 


diſdain, as it were, to be confined within the limits of particular provinces, 


and extend over a great part of the continent. For though America in 


general be not a mountaĩnous country, it has the greateſt mountains in the 


world. In South America, the Andes, or Cordelleras, run from north io 


ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean. They excced in length any 


chain of mountains in the other parts of the globe; extending from the - 
_ - Iſthmus: of Darien to the Straits of Magellan, they divide the Whole 


ſouthern parts of America, and run a length of 4300 miles. Their height 
is as remarkable as their length, for though in part within the torrid zone, 


bh the are conſtantly covered with ſnow. Chimborazo, the higheſt of the 


Andes, is 20,633 feet; of this about 2400 feet from the ſummit are al- 


chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents,: or level plains, we know of no con- 


tains; if that may be conſidered as a mountain, which upon one fide is, 
extremely lofty, but upon the other is nearly an à level with the reſt of 


the country. 


America is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which is beſt was 


. tered; and that not anly far the i jj of life, and all the purpoſes of 


. 


* 


fertility, but for the cohvenienge of trade, and the intercourſe of each 
part with the others, In North America, ſuch is the wiſdom and good- 


neſs of the Creator of the univerſe, thoſe vaſt tract of country, ſituated be- 


N Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe and unknown diſtance: 
from the geean, are watered by inland ſeas, called the Lakes of Cagada,, 
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which not only communicate with each other, but give riſe to ſeveral great 


_ 1 rivers, particularly the Miffifippi, running from north to ſouth till, it falls 


into the gulf of Mexico, after a courſe, including its turnings, of 45c0 
miles, and receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the Illinois, the 


Miſaures, the Ohio, and other great rivers, ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine, 


or the Danube; and on the north, the river St. Laurence, running a con- 


© trary courſe from the Mifhippi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean near 


* 


Neu foundland; all of them being almoſt navigable to their heads, lay 


open the inmoſt receſſes of this {Odin yas and afford ſuch” an inlet 


* 


* 


5 ' 4 : fl a " R | 
& tobvy ac n extravagant rate from Aſia and Africa, through the hands of 


other valuable ſtones, which, by 


for commerce, as muſt produce the greateſt advantage, whenever the coun · 


try adjacent ſhall come to be fully inhabited, and by an induſtrious and ci - 


vilized people, "The eaſtern ode of North America, beſides the noble 
riyers Hudſon, Delawar, Suſquehaua, and Potowmack, ſupplies ſeveral 
others of great depth, length, and commodious navigation : hence many 
parts of the ſettlements are ſo advantageouſſy interſected with navigable 


_ _ rivers and creeks, that the planters, without exaggeration, may be ſaid to 
bave each a harbour at his doo. r 
South America is, if poſſible, in this reſpect even more fortunate. It ſup- 


plies much the two largeſt rivers in the world, the river of Amazons, and 


ide Rio de le Plats, or Plate river, The firſt riſing in Peru, not far from 
the South Sea, paſſes from Weſt to Eaſt, and falls into the ocean between 


Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe of more than 3000. miles, in which it 


receives e number of great and navigable rivers. The Rio de 
la Plata n 
augmented, by an acceſſion of many powerful ſtreams, diſcharges itſe 


es in the heart of the country, and having its ſtrength 83 


with ſuch vebemence into the ſea, as to make its taſte freſh for many 
leagues from land.  Befides theſe there are other rivers in South America, 


of which the Oronocs is the moſt confiderables © 
A country of fut vaſt extent on each fide of the equator, muſt neceſ- 


ſarily have'a variety of ſoils as well as climates. It is a treafury of Na- 
ture, producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, and 
Wood, to be met with in the other parts of the world, and many of them 


in greater quantities and high perfection. The gold and filver of America 


have ſupphed Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe valuable 
metals, that they arè become vaſtly more common; fo that the gold and 


filver of Europe nom bears little proportion to the high price ſet upon 


5 thow before the diſcovery of America. 


This country alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and 

| ing. brought into Europe, have contri- 
buted likewiſe to lower their value. To theſe, which are chiefly the pro- 
duction of Spaniſh America, may be added a great number of other com- 
modities, which, though of leſs price, are of much greater uſe, and many 


of them make the ornament and wealth of the Britiſh empire in this part 
of the world. Of theſe are the plentiful ſupplies of cochineal, indigo, 


anatto, logwood, brazil, fuſtic, pimento, lignum vitz, rice, ginger, co- 

£0a, or the checolate nut; fu 5 r, corton, tabacco, banillas, Tavood;/the : 

balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chih, that valuable article in medieine the 
eſuit's bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, hides, 


- furs, ambergris, and a great rariety of woeds, roots, and plants, to which, 


before the diſcovery of America, we were either entire ſtrangers; or forced 
fled the trade of the caſtern 
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This contivent his alſs a variety of excellent fruits, which here grow wild 
50 great perfection; as pine-apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, 
malicatong, cherries, peats,” apples, figs, grapes, great numbers of culi- 
nary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants ; and fo fertile is the 
foil, chat many exotic productions are nourithed in as great perfection a 
wee more rants 8 
© | Though che Indians fill ive in the quiet poſleion'of many large tracts, 
America, fo far as knowb, is chi „claimed; and divided inco colonies, b 
three European nations, the Spaniards, Eäglich, and SON The 
. Spaniards, as they firſt diſcovered it, have the largeſt and richeſt portion, 
extending from New Mexico and Loviſiana, in North America, to the 
trafts 65 Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting the large province of 
Brazil, which: belongs to Portugal; for though” the F ops and Dutch 
have ſonie: forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they ſeartely delerve to be 
cConſidered as proprietors of any part of the ſouthern continent. 
| Next to Spain, the moſt confiderable proprietor of America was Great 
Britain, who derived her claim to North "America. from the firlt diſco- 
very of that continent by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. AX 
annd*1497,. about oe after the diſcovery of South America by Co- 
Jumbus, in the name of the 1 hd Spain. I i in general 
called Newfoundland, a name which is now appropriated ſolely to an ifland - 
upon its coaſt, It was a long time before e made any attempr to ſettle 
this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon genius, and a brave 
commander, firit ſhewed the way by planting a colony in the ſouthern 
part, wales he called Virginia, in honour of his miſtreſs queen Eli- 
Zabeth. 3 we Tapes LY 7 3 F 
The French, indeed, from this period until the coneluſion of the war in 
1563, laid a claim to, and actually poſſeſſed Canada and Louifiana, com- 
prehending all that extenſive inland country, reaching from Hudſon's Bay 
on the north, to Mexico, and the gulf of the ſame name on the ſouth; _ 
regions which all Europe could not people in the courſe of many ages: but 
no territory, however extenſive, no empire, however boundleſs, could 
gratify the ambition of that aſpiring nation: hence, under the moſt folema _ 
_  rreaties,: they continued in a ſtate of e e making gradual advances 
upon the back of our ſettlements, and rendering their acquifitions more 
ſecure and permanent by a chain of forts, well ſupplied with all the im- 
plements of war. At the ſame time they laboured inceſſantly to gain the 
friendſhip of the Indians, by various arts, even by intermarriages, and 
whom they not only trained to the. uſe of arms, but infuſed into theſe 
ſavages the moſt unfavourable notions of the Engliſh, and the ſtrength of ml 
their nation. The Britiſh colonies. thus hemmed in, and ay 26% þ wa 
flip of land along the ſea-coaft, by an ambitious and powerful nation, the 
rivals and the natural enemies of Great Britain, began in 1755 to take the 
alarm, The Britiſh empire in America, yet in its infancy, was threat- 
ened with a total diſſolution. The colonies, in their diſtreſs, called out IM 
Aloud to the mother country. The bulwarks, and the thunder of Eng-. 
land, were ſent to their relief, accompanied with powerful armies, well 1 
appointed, and commanded by a ſet of berges, the Scipios of chat age. 
A long war ſucceeded, which ended gloriouſly for Great Beitain; 2 
after oceans of blood were ſpilt, and every inch of ground was bravely diſ- 
puted, the French were not only driven from Canada and its dependen- 


cies, but obliged to relinquiſh all that part of Loviſiana, lying” on the eaſt - 
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Thus at an immenſe PR and with the. loſs of many brave men; our 
colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and extended fo far, as to render it diffi- 
cCeult to aſcertain the preciſe bounds of our. empire in North. America, ta 
the northern and weſtern fides ; for to the northward, it ſhould ſeem that 
wie might have extended gur claim quite to the pole itſelf, nor did any Ml 
natjon ſeem inelined to diſpute the property of this northernmoſt coun- 
try with us. But our flattering proſpects reſpecting our American po- 
ſeffions, have been annihilate * that unhappy conteſt betwen the | 
.._ motherwauntry and the colonies, which, after eight years continuance, {1 
| with great expence of treaſure and blood, ended in the eſtabliſhment of a 
f nem Republic, ſtyled “ The "Thirteen United States of America,” - 
The multitude of Hlands, which lie between the two continents of North 
and South America, are divided amongſt the Spaniards, Engliſh, and 
French. The Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four final! lands, which in 
_ _uny other hands would be of no conſequence : and the Danes have one 
or two, but they hardly. deſerve to be named among the proprietors of 
America. . We ſhall now proceed to the particular provinces, beginning, 
according to our method, with the north; but as Labrador, or New Bri, 
tai, and the country round Hudſon's Bay, with thoſe vaſt regions ta- 
wards the Pole, are little known, we can only include within the follow - 
ing Table, the colonies that have been formed into regular governments, 
which bnog us to the goth degree of north lat, © 
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| JEW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hudſbn's Bay, 44 


| commonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, comprebending 
Labrador, now North and'South Wales, is bounded by unknown lands, 


+ and frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the North; by the Atlantic ocean on 


the Eaſt; by the bay and nver ef St. Lawrence and Canada, onthe South, 


and by unknown lands on the Weſt, Its length is computed at 850 miles, 


and 750 broad. 


MovunTains.] The tremendous high mountains in this country to- 


wards the north, their being covered with eternal ſnow, aud the winds _ 


blowing from thence three « quarters of the year, oceaſion a degree of cold 


in the winter, over all this country, which is not experienced in any other 


part of the world in the fame latitule. 


Rivens, BAYS, STRAITS, } Theſe are numerous in this country, 
| Fand take their names generally from the 


Engliſh navigators and commanders, by whom they were firſt diſcovered; 


Theeprincipal bay is that of Hudſon, and: the principal ſtraits are thoſe 


of Hudſon, Davies, and Belleifle, 


"Sort, AND PRODUCE-] This eountry is extremely barren: to the 


northward of Hudſon's Fay, even the bardy pine- tree is ſeen no longer, 
and the cold womb of the earth has been ſu ppyec incapable of any better 
production than ſome miſerable ſhrubs.” Every kind of European ſeed, 


which we have committed to the earth, in this inhoſpitable climate, has 


| hitherto periſhed; but, in all probability, we have not tried the ſeed of corn 


from the northern parts of Sweden and Norway; in ſuch caſes, the place | 
from whence the ſeed comes is of great moment. All this ſeverity, and 


long cofitinuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth which comes 


from thence, is 44 ot ae in the latitude of fitty-one ; in the temperate 


latitude of Cambrids 


 Axtvais;], Theſe ore the mooſe deer, tags, rein deer, bears, ty- 
gers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, margins, ſquirrels, - 
ermins, wild cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they have geeſe, 


buſtards, ducks, W and all manner of wild fowls. Of fich, chere 


are whales, mor | 
rings ; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp, aud trout. 
There have been taken at Port Nelſon, in one ſeafon, ninety thouſand 


hares. 


fur. In ſummer there is here; as in other places, a variety in the colours 


4 


of the ſeveral animals. When that ſeaſon is over, which holds only for 


_ three months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, and every fort of 
beaſts, and moſt of their fowls, are of the colbur of the ſhow : every. 
_ thing animate and inanimare is white, This is a ſurpriſing phenomenon, 


t what is yet more ſurpriſing, and what is indeed one of the moſt ſtrik- 


-.* 


\ 


— 


es, ſeals, cod-fiſh, and a white fiſh preferable to her- 


ing things, that draw the moſt inattentive to an admiration of the wiſdom” 


partridges, which are here as large as bens, and twenty-fivedtbouſand® . 


* 
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and T of Providence, is, that the dogs and cats from England, 
| that have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter, 
| Have entirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 
Hofer, and thicker coat of hair, than they had originally, 
Before we advance farther in the deſcription of America, it may be 
proper to obſerve in general, that all the quadrupeds of this new world 
ar are leſs than thoſe of the old; even ſuch as are carried from hence to 
breed there, are often found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to im- 
prove. If with ref} to ſize, we ſhould compare the animals of the 
new and the old world, we ſhall find the one bear no manner of propor- 
won to the other. The Aſtatic elephant, for inſtance, often grows to 
above fifteen feet higb, while the tapurette, which is the largeſt native 
of America, is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, which 
tome alſo call the American camel, is ſtill leſs. Their beaſts of prey are 
quite diveſted of that courage, which is ſo often fatal to man in Africa 
. or Afra. They have no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either leopard, 
oer tyger. Travellers, however, have affixed thoſe names to ſuch raven- 
eus animals, as are there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the ancient con- 
tinent. e congar, the taquar, and the taquaretti among them, are 
deſpicable in compariſon. of the tyger, the leopard, and the panther of 
Afia. The tyger of Bengal has been known to meaſure fix feet in length, 
without including the tail; While the congar, or American tyger, as ſome 
affect to call it, ſeldom exceeds three, All the animals therefore in the 
ſouthern parts of America, are different from thoſe in the ſouthern parts 
ef the ancient continent; nor does there appear to be any common to 
both, but thoſe which, being able to bear the colds of the north, have 
travelled from one continent to the other. Thus the bear, the wolf, the 
rein deer, the ſtag, and the beaver, are known as well by the inhabitants 
of New Britain and Canada, as Ruſſia; while the lion, the leopard, and 
| the! tyger, which are natives of the ſouth with us, are utterly upknown 
min Southern: America. But if the quadrupeds of America be ſmaller 
than thoſe of the aucient continent, they are in much greater abundance ; 
for it is a rule that obtains through nature, and evidently points but the 
i * wiſdom of the Author of it, that the ſmalleſt animals multiply in the 
greateſt proportion, The goat exported from, Europe to Southern Ame- 
rica, in a few- generations becomes much leſs; but then it alſo becomes 
more prolific, and inſtead of one kid at a time, or two at the moſt, gene- 
” __ . rally produces five, fix, and ſometimes more. The wiſdom of Providence 
9 in making formidable animals unprolific is obvious: had the elephant, the 
' Thinoceros, and the lion, the ſame degree of fecundity with the rabbit, 
or the rat, all the arts of man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt, and 
we ſhquld ſoon perceive them become the tyrants of thaſe who call them · 
ſelves the , ũ ́ Me 
Penssons AND.HABITS.] The men of this country ſhew great inge - 
nuity in their manner of kindling a fire, in clothing themſelves, and in 
= e on exes from. the it effects of that glaring white which 
every where ſurrounds them, for the greateſt part of the year: in other 
reſpects they ate very ſavage. In their ſhapes and faces they do not re- 
ſemble the Americans who live to the ſouthward ; they are much mo:e 
like the Laplanders and the Samoeids of Europe, already deſcribed. 
DiscoveERY AND COMMERCE.] | The knowledge of theſe northern ſeas 


| ©  abd couniries way owing to a projert fried in Englagd for the diſcorers, 


*S 


# 
2 


«- 


of a north-weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies, as early as the year 
1576. *ince then it has been frequently dropped, and as often revived, 
bur never yet completed; and from the late voyages of diſcoyery it ſeems 
manifeſt, that no practicable paſſage ever can be found. Frobiſher only 
diſcovered the main of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and 
ſtraits to which he has given his name. In 1585, John Davis ſailed 
from Portſmouth, and viewed that and the more noftherly coaſts, but he 
ſeems. never to have entered the bay. Hudſon made three voyages on 
the ſame adventure, the firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and his third 
and laſt in 1610. This bold and judicious navigator entered the ſtraies 
chat lead into this new. Mediterranean; the bay. known by his name, 
coaſted a great part of it, and penetrated to eighty degrees and a half 
into the Fear of the frozen zone. His -ardour' for the diſcovery not bes 
ing abated by the difficulties he ſtruggled with in this empire of winter, 
and world of froſt and ſnow, he ſtaid here until the enſuing ſpring, amd 
prepared, in the beginning of 1611, to purſue his diſcoveries ; but his 
crew, who ſuffered. equal hardſhips, without the ' fame ſpirit 80 ſupport 
them, mutinied, ſeized upon him and ſeven of thoſe who were moſt Fx | 
ful to him, and committed them to the fury of the icy feas, in an 


| boat, Hudſon and his companions were either ſwallowed up by che 


waves, or gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt, were deſtroyed: by the ſavages; 
dut the ſhip and the reſt of tha men returned home. : 5 7 3 
Another attempt towards a diſcovery was made in 1746 by captain 
Ellis, who wintered as far north as 57 degrees and a half; hut though 
the adventurers failed in the original; dee a for which they navigated 
this een, e in its failute, has been of great advantage 
do this country. The vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's Bay, as 
we have already obſerved, abound: with animals, whoſe fur and ins are 
excellent. In 1670, a charter was granted to a company, which does 
not conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive trade to this 
bay. and they have acted under it ever fince with great benefit to the pri- 
vate men, who compoſe the company, though comparanvely with te | 
advantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade might be carried 
on to a much greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this en- 
eluſive company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit, has Been 
the ſubject of long and juſt complaint. The company employ but four ſhips, . 
and 130 ſeamen. They have ſeveral forts, viz. Prince of Wales, Chur- 
chill, Nelſon, New Severn; and Albany, which ſtand on the weſt fide 


of the bay, and are garriſoned by 186 men. The French attacked, took, _ + 4A | 


and made ſome depredations on them the laſt war, it was ſald to the 


amount of 40, oo. They export commodities to the value of 16, %. 


and bring home returns to the value of 20, 3401. which yield: te the re- 
venue 3. 734l. This includes the fiſhery in Hudſon's Bay, This com- 
merce, ſmall as it is, affords immenſe profits to the company; and even 
ſome advantages to Great Britain in general; for the commodines we en- 
change with the Indians for their ſkins and furs, are all manufactured in 
Britain ; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, fuck thing 
are ſear, of which we have the greateſt plenty, and which, in the mer- - 
Cantile phraſe, are drugs with us. Though the workmanſhip may happen 


to be in many reſpects ſo deficient, that no eavilized people would take it | 


off our hands, it may be-atimired among the Indians. On the other hand, 


* 


the ſkins and furs we bring from Hudſon': Bay, enter largely into our I 


mwmagmufactures, and afford us materials for trading with many nations r 
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Cotes Miles. TN TI CRP Degrees. Ps nods. Sq. Miles, 
Length 600 betten 61 and 81 weſt longitude, 1 
Breath 2h70 185 and 52 north latitude, For 20 


| N e + 7 worphares by New Britain aud Hudſon's Bay, on 
T the North and Eaſt; by Nova Scotia, New England, 
and New York, on the South; and by unknown lands on the Weſt. 
A AND CLIMATE.] The climate of this province is not very diffe- 
rent from the colonies mentioned above; but as it is much farther. from 
the ſea, and more northerly than a great part of theſe provinces, it has a 
much ſeverer winter, though the air is generally clear; but like moſt of 
thoſe American tracts, that do not lie too far to the northward, the ſum- 
mers are very hot and exceedingly pleaſant, . 
SOIL AND PRODUCE} Though the climate be cold, and the winter 
long and-tedious, the foil is in general very good, and in many parts both 
pleaſant and e neee wheat, barley, rye, with many other ſorts 
of grains, fruits and vegetables; tobacco, in particular, thrives well, 
and is much cultivated.” The iffe of Orleans near Quebec, and the lands 
the tiver St. Laurence and other rivers, are remarkable for the rich- 
neſs of their ſcil. The meadow grounds in Canada, which are well wa- 
tered,” yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt numbers of great and mall 
cattle: As we are now entering upon the cultivated provinces of Britiſh 
America, and as Canada is upon the back of the United States, it contains 
almoſ all the different ſpecies of wood and animals that are found in theſe 
-u we ſhall, ta avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them bere at ſome 
Nins AND raus.] The uncultivated: parts of North America 
contain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued wood, 
not planted by the hands of men, and in all appearance as old as the 
world itſelf! Nothing is more magnificent to the fight ; the trees loſe 


themſelves in the clouds ; and there is ſuch a prodigious variety of ſpe- 


cies, that even among thoſe perſons who have taken'moſt pains to know 


tem, there is not one perhaps: that knows half the number. The pro- 


vince we are deſcribing produces, amongſt others, two ſorts of pines, the 
white and the red; four ſorts of firs ; two forts of cedar. and oak, the 
white and the ted; the male and female maple; xhree forts. of alli - trees, 
the free, the mungrel, and the baſtard; three forts of walnut- tees, the 
hard, the ſoſt, and the ſmooth; vaſt numbers of beech - trees, and white 
wood; white and red elms, and poplars. The Indians hollow. the red 
elms itte canoes, ſome of which, made out of one piece, will contain 
20 perſons; others ire made of the bark, the different pieces of which 
they ſew together with the inner rind, and daub bver the ſeams with pitch, 
or rather 2 bituminous matter reſembling pitch; to prevent their ng > 
and the nibs of theſe canoes' are made of boughs of trees. About No- 
| _vember the bears and wild cats take up their Habitations in the hollow 
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elms, and remain there till April. Here are alſo found. 
plum-trees, the vinegar-tree, the fruit of which, infuled in Water, pro: 
duces vinegar; an aquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may be 


— 
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Here are alſo found. cherry-trees, 


made into a confection; the white thorn ; the cotton-tree, on the top of | 


which grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, when ſhaken in the morn- 


and ihe ff 8 
- METALS anD MINERALS.] Near Qgebec is a fine lead mine, and in 


* 


of ſweet water, greater than any in the other parts of the world; this is ü 
the lake Ontario, which is not lefs than 200 leagues in circumference ; 


. 


ing, before the dew falls off, produce honey, that may bg boiled up ancq 


ſugar, the ſeed being a pad, containing a very fine kind of cotton; the 


ſun-plant, which reſembles a marigold, and grows to the height of ſeyer 
or eight feet; Turkey corn; French beans; gourds, melons, capillaire, 


: 


rauais,' St. John's, „ Trois Rivieres, but they 
e river St. Laurence. This river iffues from 


are all fwallowed op by t 
an 


| Lacss,] The great river St. Laurence is that only up 
; fab; a 15 


ſe vaſt regions to the we 


Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo hrpad, is about the a fs xtent. 
Thar of the Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and is in PR not 


8 and comparatively narrow. But the ake Superior, which contai ; 


keveral large iſlands, is 500 leagues in the circuit. All of. theſe are navie | 
* by any veſſels, and they all communicate with ons another, except 
2 | 5 CA 


at the paſſage between Erie and Ontario is interrupted: by a ſtupen 


fall or cataraR, which is called the Falls of Niagara. The, waten here s 
about half a mile wide, where the rock croſſes it, not in a diredt line, dar, 


* 


in the form of à half moon. When it comes o the perpendicular fall, 


2 
” 


which is 150 feet, no words can expreſs the conſternstion of traveller t 


feeing ſo great = body of water falling, or rather violently. throway, fen 
fo great a height, up the rocks below; from which it again rebounds - | 
appearing as white ag ſnow, 0g all converted 


* 


to a very great height, 


into foam, through rhoſe violent agitations, The noiſe of. this fall is l. 
ten heard at the diſtance of 15 miles, and ſometimes much farther... The 
vapour anlins from the fall may ſometimes be ſeen at à great diſtance, -- 
appeanng'like a cloud; or pitlar of ſmoke, and in the appearance ofa 


rainbow, 
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forward into ine { it is nothing improbable that anada, | 
3 


leſs than 300, as is that of Michigan, though, like lake Etie, ſt is rather 
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rainbow, whenever the ſun and the poſition of the traveller favours, 
 - Many beaſts and fowls here loſe their lives, by attempting to ſwim, or 
. | erofs the ſtream in the rapids above the fall, and are found daſhed in pieces 
- below; and ſometimes the Indians, through careleſſneſs or drunkenneſs, 
have met with the ſame. fate; and perhaps no place in the world is fre- 
quented by ſuch a number of eagles as are invited hither qo the carnage 
of deer, elks, bears, &c. on which they feed. The river St. Laurence, 
as we have already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes; by this they 
diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. The French when in poſſeſſion of 
| the province, built forts at the ſeyeral ſtraits, by which theſe. lakes com. 
mumicate with each other, as well as where the laſt of them communicates , 
with the river. By theſe they effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade *: 
| of the lakes, and an influence upon all Be io of America which lay | 
ANIS. ] Theſe make the moſt curious, and hitherto the moſt inte. 
reſting part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of theſe + 
that we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and moſt of the 
commerce as yet carried on between us and the country we have been de · 
. {cribing. The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the immenſe 
_ ," Fforefts of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the uncultivated parts of 
all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, wild Cats, 
_ Ferrets, weaſels, d of a large ſize and greyiſh hue, hares, and 
Tabbits. The ſouthern parts in particular breed great numbers of wild 
Dulls, deer of a ſmall fize, divers ſorts of roebucks, goats, wolves, &c. 
The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which in this country are very numerous, 
arm with orters, beavers or caſtors, of which the white are highly va- 
e e e ber, as well as the right black kind. The American bea- 
ver, though reſembling the creature known in Europe by that name, has 


| many particulars which render it the moſt curious animal we are acquaint- - I 
| dend with. It is near four feet in length, and weighs fixryeventy 
| pou they live from fifteen to twenty years, and the females generally 
£ 


* og forth four young ones at a time. It is an amphibious quadruped, 
that continues not long at a time in the water, but yet cannot live without 
this animal, believed it to be a rational creature, that it lived in ſociety, 
and waz governed by a leader, reſembling their own ſachem or prince. — 

| eed be all 1 


- "Tea owed, that the curious accounts given of this. ani - 
mal Þ nious travellers, the manner in which it contrives its habita- 


proaches bf inftin& to reaſon, and even in ſome- inſtances the 7 


1 of the ſormer. Their colours are different ; black, brown, white, yel- 
1 low, and ſtraw- colour ; but it is obſerved, that the lighter their colour, 
f the leſs quantity of fur they are clathed with, and live in warmer cli - 


* 
2 


4 Phe furs of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the green; 
dme dry fur is che ſkin before it is applied to any uſe; the green are the 
FfFrurs that are worn, after being ſewed to one another, by the Indians, 
* © "who beſmear them with unctuous fubſtances, which not only render them 
more pliable, but give the fine down, that is manufactured into hats, that 
3 oily quality which renders it proper to be worked up with the dry fur. 

Both the Dutch and Engliſh have of late found the ſecret of making ex- 
|, + - cellent cloths, gloves, and ſtockings, as well as hats, from the beaver 
e 88 33 a 
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Which is contained in bags in the lower part of the belly, different from 
the a rn : the value of this drug is well known. The fleſh of the 

| beaver is a moſt delicious food, but when boiled it has a diſagreeable 
1 The muſk rat is a diminutive kind of beaver (weighing about five or 
fix pounds), which it reſembles in every thing but its tail; and it affords : 
a a very ſtrong muſk. 1 Op ob 323 a 

The elk is of the ſize of a horſe of mule; Many extraordinary medi- 
cinal qualities, particularly for curing the falling-ſicknefs, are aſcribed to 
the hoof of the left foot of this animal. Its fleſh is very agreeable and 
nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light grey and dark red. They 


bove the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no graſs, they 
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gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach very near this ani». 
mal when he is hunted. as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly on his purſuers, 
and tramples them to pieces. To e this, the hunter throws his 
clothes to him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on theſe, 
he takes proper meaſures to diſpatch him . 
There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline 
or cat kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it ſeveral 
times round his body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the 


end of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid, that this animal, Wer himſelf. 


about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his 
round his body, and cut his throat in a moment. 
The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the ſame appearance with 
thoſe of Europe: his body is covered with a black wool, which is higbly 
eſteemed. The fleſh of the female is very good; and the buffaloe hides 
are as ſoft and pliable as chamais leather; but fo very ſtrong, that the 
bucklers which the Indians make uſe of are hardly penetrable hy a muſket 
ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no other 
reſpect from thoſe of Europe. Wolves are ſcarce. in Canada, but the7 
afford the fineſt furs in all the country: their flaſh is white, and good to 
eat; and they purſue their prey to the tops of the ralleſt trees. The 
black foxes are greatly eſteemed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other 
colours are more common: and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſippi are of a 
ilver. colour, and very beautiful. They live upon water-fowls, which 
they decoy within their clutches by a thouſand antie tricks, and then 
ſpring upon, and devour them. The Canadian pole - cat has a moſt beau- 
tiful white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. Na- 
ture has given this animal no defence but its urine, the ſmell of which is 
nauſeous and intolerable ; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles plentifully on 
its tail, and throws it on the aſſailant. The Canadian wood-rat is of a 
beautiful filver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as big as the Euro- 
pean: che female carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens and ſhuts 
at pleaſure; and in that ſhe places her young when purſued. Here are 
three ſorts of ſquirrels; that called the flying ſquirrel will leap forty paces 
and more, from one tree to another- This little animal is-caſily tamed, 
and is very lively, except when aſleep, which is often the caſe; and he 
puts up wherever he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff; 
firſt pitches on bis maſter, whom he will diſtingviſh.among went 
perſons... The Canadian porcupine is: leſs than à middling dog; When 
roaſted, he eats full as well as a ſucking pig. The hares and rabbits dif- 
fer little from thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There 


ong tail 
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ere two ſorts of bears here, one of a reddiſh, and the other of a black 
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the venom of this ſerpent, and that with the moſt 
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colour; but the former is the moſt dangerous. The bear is not naturally 
fierce, unleſs when wounded, or opprefled with hunger They run them- 
ſelves very poor in the month of July, when it is ſomewhat dangerous te 
meet them; and they are ſaid to ſupport, themſelves during the winter, 
when the ſnow lies from four to fix feet deep, by ſucking their paws. © 
Searcely any thing among the Indians is undertaken with greater ſolemnity 
than 2 the bear; and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who 
has killed ſeveral in one day; is more eagerly ſought after, than that of 
one who has rendered. himſelf famous in war. The reaſon is, becauſe 
the chace ſupplies the family with both food and raiment, 
Of the feathered creation, they bave eagles, falcons, goſhawks, tercols, 
partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ſpread out as 
2 fan, and make a very beautiful appearance. Woodcocks are ſcarce in 
Canada, but ſnipes, and other water-game are plentiful. A Canadian 
raverr is ſaid by fome writers to eat as well as a . e and an owl better. 
Here are black-Birds, ſwallows, and -larks ; no leſs than twenty-two dif- 
ferent ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, 
buſtards, teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large water-fowl ; but al- 
ways at a diftance from houſes. The Canadian wood-pecker is a beauti- 
ful bird. Thruſhes and golifinches are found here; but the chief Cana- 
dian bird of melody is the white-bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very 
ſhewy, and remarkable for announcing the return of ſpring, The fly- 
bird is thought to be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with all his 
lumage, he is no bigger than a cock-chafer, and he makes a noiſe with 


* f 


wings like the bumming of a large fly. 


Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-ſnake chiefly deſerves at. 


tention. Some of theſe are as big as a man's leg, and they are long in 
tion. What is moſt remarkable in this animal is the tail, which is 
"ſcaly like a coat of mail, and on which it is ſaid there grows every year 
one ring, or row of ſcales; ſo that they know its age by its tail, as we 
do that of a horſe by his teeth. In moving, it makes a rattling noiſe, 
from. which it has its name. The bite of this ſerpent is mortal, if a re- 
medy is not applied immediately. In all places where this dangerous rep- 
tile is bred, there grows a plant which is called rattle-ſnake herb, the root 
of which (ſuch is the neſs of Providence) is a,certain antidote againſt 
hs preparation ; for 
it requires only to be pounded or chewed, and applied like a plaſter to 
the wound. The rattle-ſ\nake ſeldom bites paſſengers, unleſs it is pro- 
voked ; and never darts itſelf at any perſon without firſt rattling three 
times with its tail. When purſued, if it has but a little time to recover, 
ir folds itſelf round, with the head in the middle, and then darts itſelf 
with great fury and violence againſt its purſuers; nevertheleſs, the ſavages 
chace it, and find its fleſh very good; and being alſo of a medicinal qua- 
lity, ic is uſed by the American apothecaries in particular caſes. RF 

Some writers are of opinion that the fiſheries in Canada, if properly 
improved, would be more like to enrich that country than even the fur 
trade. The river St. Laurence contains - perhaps the greateſt variety of 
any in the world, and theſe in the greateſt plenty and of the beſt ſorts. 

" Befides a great variety of other fiſhy in the rivers and lakes, are ſea- 
wolves, ſea-cows, porpoiſes, the lencornet, the goberque, the ſea-plaiſe, 
ſalmon, trout, turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the achigau; 
the gilthead, tunny, ſhad, lamprey, ſmelts, conger-cels, mackarel, ſoals, 
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Ing, is an amphibious creature; the largeſt are ſaid to weigh two thou - 
ſand pounds; their fleſh is good eating; but the profit of it lies in the 
oil, which is proper fbr burning and currying of leather; their ſkins make 
excellent coverings for trunks, and though not ſo fine as Morocco leather, 
they preſerve their freſhneſs better, and are leſs liable to cracks. The ſhoes 
and boots made of thoſe ſkins let in no water; and, when properly tanned; 
make excellent and laſting covers for ſeats, ' The Canadian ſea-cow is 
larger than the ſea- wolf, but reſembles it in figure : it has two teeth of 92 
the thickneſs and length of a man's arm, that, when nz look like 
horns, and are very fine ivory, as well as its other teeth, Some of the 
porpoiſes of the river St. Laurence are ſaid to yield a hogſhead of oil; and 
of their ſkins -waiſtcoats are made, which are exceſſively ſtrong, and muſ- 
ket proof. The lencornet is a kind of cuttle-fiſh, quite round, or rather 5 
oval: there are three ſorts of them, which differ only in ſixe; ſome being 
as large as a hogſhead, and others but a foot long; they catch only the 
ua, and that with a torch ; they are excellent eating. The goberque has 
woe taſte and ſmell of à ſmall cod. The ſea - plaiſe is good eating; they 
3 are taken with long poles armed with iron hooks. The ee is an 
armed fiſh, about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling 
a pike; but is covered with ſcales that are againſt a dagger: its co- 
lour is a filver grey; and there grows under his mouth a long bony ſub- 
ſtance, ragged at the edges. One may readily conceive, that an animal 
ö ſo well fortified is a ravager among the inhabitants of the water; but we 
have. few inſtances of fiſ making prey of the feathered creation, which - 
this fiſh does, however, with much art. He conceals himſelt among the 
canes, and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is to be ſeen beſides his 
weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicularly above the ſurface of the 
water: the fowls, which come to take reſt, imagining the weapon to be 
only a withered reed, perch upon it; but they are no ſooner alighted, - 
than the fiſh opens his throat, and makes ſuch a ſudden motion to ſeize 
his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes him. This fiſh is an inhabitant of 
the lakes. The ſturgeon is both a freſh and ſalt water fiſh, taken on the 
coaſte of Canada and the lakes, from eight to twelve feet long, and pro- 
portionably thick. - There is a ſmall kind of ſturgeon; the fleſh of which _ 
is very tender and delicate. The achigau, and the gilthead; are fiſh pe- 
culiar to the river St. Laurence. Some of the rivers breed a kind of erb- 
codile, that differs but little from thoſe of the Nile. 7 3 
InuaniTanTs' AND PRINCIPAL rows. ] Before the late war, the 
banks of the river St. Laurence, above Quebte, were ghar 
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. inhabitants. The different tribes of Indians in Canada are almoſt innu- 
merable; but rheſe people are obſerved to decreaſe in population where 

y e Europeans are moſt numerous, © owing -chiefly to the immoderate 

r uſe of ſpirituous liquors, of which they are exceffively fond. But as 

of liberty is the ruling on of the Indians, we may naturally ſuppoſe that 

g as the Europeans the former will retreat to more diſtant re- 
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e, Quebec, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, is 

; vated at the confluence of the rivers St. Laurence and St. Charles, of _ 

8, the Little River, about 320 miles from the ſea. It is hilt on a rock!, 

1. partly of marble and 2 flate,* The town is divided into an upper _ 


vileges. 
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and a lower; the houſes in both are of ſtone, and built in a tolerable man- 
ner. The fortifications are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is 
covered with a regular and beautiful citadel, in which the governor reſides, 
The number of inhabitants have been computed at 12 or 15,000. The 
river, which from the ſea hither is four or five leagues bid, narrows all 
of a ſudden to about a mile wide. The haven, which lies oppoſite the 
town, is ſafe and commodious, and about five fathom deep. The harbour 
is flanked by two baſſ ions, that are raiſed 2 g feet from the ground, which 
is about the height of the tides at ihe time of the equinox. RS 
From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 170 miles, in failing up the 
tiver St. Laurence, the eye is entertained with beautiful landſcapes, the 
banks being in many places very bold and ſteep, and ſhaded with lofty 
trees. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the u ay; ſeveral gentlemen's houſes, 
_ neatly built, ſhew themſelves at intervals, and there is all the appearance 
of a flouriſhing 8 ; but there are few towns or villages. It is pretty 
much like the well-ſettled parts of Virginia and Maryland, where the 
lanters are wholly. within themſelves. Many beautiful iflands are inter- 
| ſperſed in the channel of the river, which have an agreeable effect upon 
the eve. After paſſing the Richelieu iflands, the air becomes ſo mild and 
temperate, that the traveller. thinks himſelf tranſported to another cli- 
mate; but this is to be underſtood in the ſummer Monts. 
The town called Trois Riveres, or the Three Rivers, is about half 
way between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers 
_ which join their currents hexe, and fall into the river St. Laurence. It 
is much reſorted to by ſeveral nations of Indians, who, by means of theſe 
rivers, come here and trade with the inhabitants in various kinds of furs 
and ſkins. The country is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and 
great numbers of handſome houſes ſtand on both fide the rivers. | 
Montreal ſtands on an iſland in the river St. Laurence, which is ten 
leagues in length and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which 
gives name to it, about half a league from the ſouth ſhore. While the 
French had poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city and iſland of Montreal be- 
| longed to private proprietors, who had improved them ſo well, that the 
Whole iſland was become a moſt delightful ſpot, and produced every thivg 
that could adminiſter to the conveniencięs of liſe. The city forms an ob- 
long ſquare, divided by regular and well formed ſtreets ; and when it fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, the houſes were built in a very handſome 
manner; and every houſe might be ſeen at one view from the harbour, or 
from the ſouthernmoſt fide of the river, as the hill on the fide of which 
the town ſtands falls gradually to the water. This place is ſurrounded by 
. a wall and a dry ditch; and its fortifications have been much improved by 
the Engliſh, Cm Te nearly as large as rg ws ; but fince it fell into 
the hands of the Engliſ it bath ſuffered much by fre. 
+» GovERrNMENT.] Before the, late war, the French lived in affluence, 
being free from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſſi, fell timber, 
and to fow and plant as much land as they could cultivate. By the capi- 
tulation granted to the French, when this country was reduced, both in- 
dividuals and communities were entitled to all their former rights and pri- 


In the year 177 4, an act was paſſed by the parliament of Great Britain, 
for making more eſſectual proviſion for the government of the province of 
Quebec. By this it was enacted, that it ſhould be lawful-for tis majeſty, 
Bis heirs, and Theceflars, by warrant under his or their fignet or fign 0 
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nual, and with the advice of the privy-counci}, to conſtitute and appoint 
a council for the affairs of the province of Quebec, to confiſt of ſuch per- 
ſons relident there, not excee ing. twenty-three, nor leſs than ſeventeen, 
as his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors,” ſhall be pleaſed to appoint ; 9 71 
upon the death, removal, or abſence of any of the members of the ſaid 
council, in like manner to conſtitute and appoint others to ſucceed them. 
And this council, ſo appointed and nominated, or the majority of them, 
are veſted with power and authority to make ordinances for the peace, 
welfare, and good government of che province, with the conſent of the 
' governor, or, in his abſence of the lieutenant-governor, or commander in 
Chief for the time being. The council, however, are not impowered to 
lay taxes, except for che purpoſe of making roads, reparation of public 
buildings, or ſuch local conveniences, By this act, all matters of con- 


troverſy relative to property and civil rights are to be determined by the 
French laws of Canada; but the criminal law of England is to be con- 
tinued in the province. The inhabitants of Canada are alfo allowed by 
this act not only to profeſs the Romiſh religion, but the Popiſh clergy are 
inveſted with a right to claim and obtain their accuſtomed dues from thoſe. 
of the ſame religion. This act occaſioned a great alarm both in England 
and America, and appears to have contributed much towards ſpreading 4 
ſpirit of diſaffection to the Britiſh” government in the colonies. The city 
of London petitioned againſt the bill before it received the royal aſſent ; 
declaring, that they apprehended it to be entirely ſubverſive. of the great 
fundamental principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, as, well as of. the autho- 
rity of various ſolemn acts of the legiſlature. And in one of the petitions 
of the American congreſs to the king, they complained, that by the Que- 
bec act, the limits of that province. were extended, the Engliſh laws abo- 
liſhed, and the French laws reſtored, whereby great numbers of Britiſh 
freemen were ſubjected to the latter; and that an abſolute government, 
and the Roman catholic religion, were alſo. eſtabliſhed by that act, 
throughout thoſe vaſt regions that border on the weſterly and northerly 
boundaries of the Proteſtant Engliſh ſettlements... . > | et 
TaabzE Au D COMMERCE.] The nature of the climate, ſeverely cold 
in winter, and the people manufacturing nothing, ſhews what Canada 
B wants from Europe; wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly coarſe 
inen, and wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, tobacco, a 
ſort-of duffil blankets; guns, powder, balk, and flints, kettles, hatchets, 
6% % «] ͥ . ⅛ ¾ 0... 
While this country was poſſeſſed by the French, the Indians ſupplied 
them with peltry; and the French fad traders, who, in the manner of 
the original inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in canoes, Wik 
incredible induſtry ahd patience, carrying: their goods into the remoteſt 
parts of America, and amongſt nations entirely unknown to us. Theſe. 
again brought the market home to them, as the Indians were thereby ha- 
bituated to trade with them, For this purpoſe, people from all parts, 
even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to rhe ech far at Mon- 
_ treal, Which began in June, and ſomerimes laſted three months. On this 
occaſion, many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were placed, and ip 
governor aſſiſted, to "preſerve order, ig ſuch a concourſe,. and ſo great à 
variety of ſavage nations. But ſometimes great diſorder and tumults hap- 
1 and the Indians, being fo fond of brandy, frequently gave for a 
Aram all that they were poſſeſſed of. It is remarkable, chat m * of theſe 


Nations actually paſſed by our ſettlement of Albany in New York, and 
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travelled 250 miles farther to Montreal, though they mi bt have pur - 


_ © Chaſed the goods cheaper at the former. So much did the French exceed 


us in the arts of winnlug the affeftions of theſe ſavages! _. 
Since we became poſſeſſed of Canada, our trade with that country has 


been computed to employ about 60 ſhips, and 1000 ſeamen, Their ex- 


ports, at an average of three years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-rqor, 
Eapillaire, and wheat, amount to 105,500l. I heir imports from Great 
Britain, in a variety of articles, are computed at nearly the ſame ſum. 
It is unneceflary to make any remarks on e e and importance of this 
trade, which not only ſupplies us with unmanufactured materials, indiſpenſ- 


ably neceſſary in many articles of our commerce, but alſo takes in ex- 


change the manufactures of our o. country, of the production of our 
other ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies | | 

But whatever attention be paid to the trade and peopling of Canada, it 
will be hardly poſſible to overcome certain inconveniencies, proceeding 
from patural cauſes; I mean the ſeverity ot the winter, wich is ſo ex- 
geſſive from December to April, that the greateit rivers are frozen over, 
and the ſnow lies commonly from four to hx feet deep on the ground, even 
in thoſe parts of the country which lie three degrees booth of | {ror and 


in the temperate latitude of Paris. Another jnconvenience ariſes from the 


falls in the riyer St. Laurence, below Montreal, which render it difficult 
for vary nog aps to penetrate to that emporium of inland commerce; 
but veſſels from 300 to 400 tons are not prevented by theſe falls from going 

there annuall ho Rr | 


5 7 e See the general account of America. ; 
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Bouxnazlizs. ] DOUNDED by the river St, Laurence on the North; 
33 by the gulf of St. Laurence, and the Atlantic ocean, 


| Eaſt; by the ſame ocean, South ; and by Canada and New England. 


Weſt, In the year 1784, this province was divided into vue governments: 


the province and government, now ſtyled New Bxunswick, is bounded 


on the weſtward of the river St. Croix, by the ſaid river to its ſource, and 


by a line drawn due north from thence to the ſouthern boundary of the 


province of Quebec, to the northward by the ſame boundary as far as the 


weſtern extremity of the Bay de Chaleurs, to the eaſtward. by the ſaid. 


bay to the gulf of St. -Lauyrepce to the bay called Bay Verte, to the 
ſouth by a line in the centre of the Bay of Fundy, from the river St, 


Croix aforeſaid, to the mouth of the Muſquat River, by the faid river to 


Fr * and from ee. by 1 eaſt line acroſs . F 
ay Verte, to join the eaſtern lot abovg deſeri including all iſland 
pitkin fx leagues of tho coal, . 
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| Rivers.) The river of St. Laurence forms the northern boundary, 
The rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall imo 
- the bay of St. Laurence. The rivers of St. John, Paſſamagnadi, Penob- 
ſcot, and St. Croix, which run from North to South, fall into Fundy 
Bay, or the ſea a little to the caſtward of it. To „ 
bong BAYS, AND CaPES.] The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic \ 
ocean, Fundy Bay, and the gulf of St. Laurence. The leſſer bays are, 
| Opt e and Green Bay upon the iſthmus, which joins the north of 
Nova ia to the ſouth ; and the bay of Chaleurs on the north-eaſt ; the 
bay of Chedibucto on the ſouth-eaſt : the bay of the iſlands, the ports of 
Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St. Margaret, La Heve, port Maltois, port 
Ryſignol, port Vert, and port Joly, on the ſouth ; port La Tour, on 
the ſouth · eaſl; port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas, on the ſouth ſide of 
Fundy Bay, and port Roſeway, now the molt populous of all. 
The chief capes are, Cape wry Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape 
Port and Epis, on the eaſt. Cape Fogeri, and Cape Canceau, on the 
fouth-eaſt. Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape 
La Heve, and Cape Negro, on the ſouth. Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche 
on the ſouth-weſt, - . | ES GE . | 
 Laxes,} The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
particular names. _ | | | es, 7 
CLiMaTE.] The climate of this country, though within the tempe - 
rate zone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitutions. 
They are wrapt up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year, 
and for four or five months it is intenſely cold. But though the cold in 
winter and the heat in ſummer ate great, they come on gradually, ſo as 
to prepare the body for enduring both. . . 
| So4L AND PRODUCE.] From ſuch an unfavourable climate little can 
be expected. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, is almoſt a continued foreſt ; 
and agriculcure, though attempted by the Engliſh ſettlers, has hitherto 
made little progreſs. In molt parts, the ſoil is thin and barren, the corn 
it produces is of a ſhrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs intermixed with a 
cold ſpongy moſs, However, it is not uniformly bad; there ate tracts in 
the peuinſula to the ſouthward, which dg not yield to the belt land in 
New England; and, in general, the ſoil is adapted to the produce of hemp 
and flax. The timber is extremely proper for ſhip-building, and produces 
pitch and tar, Flattering accounts have been given of the improvements 
making in the new ſettlements and bay of Fundy. A great quantity of 
land hath been cleared, which abounds in timber, and ſhip-loads of good 
maſts and ſpars have been ſhi from thence already. . 
AutMatrs.] This country is not deficient in the animal productions of 
the neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, begvers, and otters, Wild 
fowl, and all manner of game, and many kinds of European fowls and 
quadrupeds, have, from time to time, been brought into it, and thrive 
well. At the cloſe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when they enter 
the rivers in ſuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up in April, 
and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. But the moſt valuable appendage 
of New Scotland, is the Cape Sable coaſt, along which is one continued 
range of cod-fiſhing banks, and excellent harbour, ER 
HisToORY, SETTLEMENT, CHIEF } Notwithſtanding the forbidding 
rows, AND COMMERCE. appearance of this country, it was 


| here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlethents were made. The firſt 
grant of lands in it was given by on I. to his fecretary fir William 
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Alexander, 
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Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 
Since then it has frequently changed hands, from one private proprietor 
to another, and from the F rench to the Engliſh nation backward and for- 
ward. It was not confirmed to the Engliſh, till the peace of Utrecht, 
and their deſign in acquiring it, does not ſeem to have ſo much ariſen 
from any proſpect of direct profit to be obtained by it, as from an appre- 
henfion that the French, by poſſeſſing this province, might have had it 
In their power to annoy our other ſettlements. Upon this principle, 3000 
families were tranſported in 1749, at the charge ot the government, into 
This country. The town they erected is called Halifax, from the earl 
of that name, to whoſe wiſdom and care we owe this ſettlement. The 
town of Halifax ſtands upon Chebucto Bay, very commodiouſly fitu- 
ated for the fiſhery, and has a communication with moſt parts of the 
province, either by land carriage, the fea, or navigable rivers,” with a 
mine harbour, where a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips of war lies during the 
winter, and in ſummer puts to fea, under the command of a commo- 
dore, for the protection ot the fiſhery, and to ſee that the articles of the 
late peace, relative thereto, are duly obſerved by the French. The town 
| Has an intrenchment, and is ſtrengthened with forts of timber. The other 
towns of leſs note are Annapolis Royal, which ſtands on the eaſt fide of the 
bay of Fundy, and, though but a ſmall place, was formerly the capital of 
the province. It has one of the fineſt harbours in America, capable of 
containing a thouſand veſſels at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. St. John's 
is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the river of that name, that falls into 
the bay of Fundy, on the weſt fide. Since the conclufion of the war, the 
emigration of Loyaliſts-to this province from the United States, hath 
been very great: by them new towns. have been raiſed, as Shelburne, 
which extends two miles on the water fide, and is faid to contain already 
9000 inhabitants, | ” * 3 8 *+ 3 i $70 3 9 * — - 
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l the riſe, progreſs, and moſt remarkable events of that war, be- 
tween Great Britain and her American colonies, which at length 
terminated in the eſtabliſhment of the United States of America, we have 
already given an account, in our view-of the principal tranſactions in the 
Hiſtory of Great Britain. It was on the 4th of July, 1776, that the con- 
17 publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, in which they aſſigned their reaſons 
for withdrawing their allegiance from the king of Great Britain, In the 
name, and by the guthority, of the inhabitants of the united colonies of 
New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſeti's-Bay, Rhode Ifland, and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New jerſey; Pennſylvania, Dela- 
ware, Marytand, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia, 
they declared, that they then were, and of right ought to be, Free and 
Independent States; and that, as ſuch, they bad full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other 
acts and things which independent ſtates may of right do. They alſo 
publiſhed articles of confederation, and perpetual union, between the 
upited colonies, in which they aſſumed the title of: the United States of, 
1 wv . 9 3 3 1 * rica; 
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America ;* and by which each of the colonies contra ted a reciprocal treaty 
of alliance and fnendfhip for their common defence, for the maintenance 


of their liberties, and for their general and mutual advantage; obliging 


themſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt all violence that might threaten all, 
or any one of them, and to repel, in common, all the attacks that might 


be levelled againſt all, or any one of them, on account of religion, ſove- 
reignty, commerce, or under any other pretext Whatſoever. Each of the 
. colonies reſerved to themſelves alone the exclufive right of regulating their 


internal government, and of framing laws in all matters not included in 


the articles of confederation. But for the more convenient management of 


the general intereſts of the United States, it was determined, that delegates 


ſhould be annually appointed in ſuch manner as the e each ſtate 


ſhould direct, to meet in oongreſs on the firſt Monday in November of 
every year, with a power reſerved to each ſtate to recall its delegates, or 
| any of them, at | any time within the - year, and to ſend others in their 
ſtead, for the remainder of the year. No ſtate is to be repreſented. in 


congreſs by leſs than two, nor more than ſeven members; and no perſon 


18 capable of being a delegate for more than three years, in any term of fix 


years; hor is any perſon being a delegate, capable of . any; office 
nefit 


under the United States, for which he, or any other for his ſhall 
receive any ſalary, fees, or emolument of any kind. In determining queſ- 


tions in the United States, in congreſs aſſembled, each ſtate is to have one | 


vote. Every ſtate is to abide by the determinations of the United States ih 


congreſs aſſembled, on all queſtions which are ſubmitted ro them by the 
Ku SY The articles of the confederation are to be inviolably ob- 


ſerved by every ſtate, and the union is to be perpetual; nor is any Alter- 
ation, at any time hereafter, to 8 any of them, unleſs ſuch al- 


teration be agreed to in a congreſs of the United States, and be afterwards, - 
confirmed by the legiſlatures of every ſtate. It was on the zoth of Janu- 
ary, 1778, that the French king concluded a. treaty of amity and com 
merce with the thirteen United Colonies of America, as independent Nenghy 


Holland acknowledged them as ſuch April 19,,1782; and on the zoth 


and American commiſſioners, in which his Britannio majeſty acknowledged 
the Thirteen Colonies to be Free, Sovereign, and Independent States; 


and theſe articles were afterwards ratified by a definitive treaty. . 2 . 


acknowledged them as ſuch February 5, 1783 ; Denmark the 25th of 


February; Spain in March, and Ruflia in July 1733. 
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November, 1782, provifional articles were ſigned at Paris, by the Britiſn 8 
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| Diviſions. rovinces. Chief towns, 
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The northern diviſion, „55 IE 
Ee onmen: ] New Hampſhire — J { Pordmouth. 


rien | Maſſa huſett Colony tbo 
. 5 N | 


3 7 W. Lon. 70-37. 
The ſouth divifion . Rhode Iſland, &c. „ os 
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ent; 4. Merimac; 5. Piſcataway ; 6. Saco; 7. Caſco; 8. Kennebeque ; 
and g. Penobſcor, or Pentagonet. | 9 
Bays AND CaPEs.] The moſt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe 
_—_— by Pl rwe aer _ = _ 755 epa f. Monu- 
ment - Bay, Weſt-Harbour, formed by the bending of Ca od; Boſton- 
— Piſcataway, and Caſco-Bay, 5 N 1 8 
The chief capes are, Cape-Cod, Marble Head, Cape-Anne, Cape- 
Netic, Cape-Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Cape Small-Point. | | 
Alx AN EATS Neu England, though fituated almoſt ten de- 
rer the ſun than the mother-country, has an earlier winter, 
which continues longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer 
again is extremely hot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in 
the fame latitude. The clear and ſerene temperature of the ſky, however, 
makes amends for the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the climate 
of this country fo healthy, that it is reported teagree better with Britiſh 
conſtitutions than any other of the American provinces. The winds are 
very borſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts aſcribe the early ap- 
ports and the length, and ſeverity of the winter, to the large treſh water 
_ __  Iakes lying to the north-weſt of New England, which being frozen over 
| © feveral months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds, which prove ſo fatal to 
_ - mariners on this coaſt. | | "A 
* "The ſub riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at 26 minutes after four in 
the morning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven in the evening; and on 
the ſhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven in the morning, and ſets 
at 27 minutes after four in the afternoon : thus their longeſt day is about 
fifteen hours, and the ſhorteſt about nine, | . 
© Soil. and PRODUCE.) We have already obſerved, that the lands ly- 
ing on the eaſtern ſhore of America are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy, 
but farther back they riſe into hills. In New Canon,” towards the 
north-eaſt, the lands rocky and mountainous. The foil here is 
various, but beſt as you approach the ſouthward. Round Maſſachuſett's 
bay the ſoil is black, and rich as in any part of England; and here the 
firſt planters found the graſs above a yard high The uplands are leſs 
fruitful, being for the molt part a mixture of ſand and gravel, inclining 
to clay. The low nds abound 1n meadows and are land. The 
European grains have not been cultivated here with much ſucceſs ; the 
wheat 3s Abies to be blaſted; the barley is a hungry grain, and the 
oats are lean and chaffy. But the Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfection, 
and makes the 'general food of the lower ſort of 2 They likewiſe _ 
malt and brew it into a beer, which is not contemptible, However, the 
common table drink is .cyder and ſpruce beer; the latter is made of the 
tops of the ſpruce fir, with che additi on of a ſmall quantity of molaſſes. 
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They likewiſe raiſe in New England a large quantity of hemp and flax. 

The fruits of Old England come to great perfection here, particularly 

peaches and apples, ” or eight hundred fine peaches may be found 

on one tree, and a ſingle appl&tree has produced ſeven barrels of cyder - 

] in one ſeaſon, _ SO 3 
But New England is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and value of 
its timber, as oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, 

cheſnut, hazel, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dyiug or tan- 
ping leather, carpenters work, and ſhip-building. The. oaks here are 
ſaid to be inferior to thoſe of England; but the firs are of an amazing 
bulk, and formerly furniſhed the royal navy of England with maſts and 
yards They draw from their trees conliderable quantities of pitch, tar, 
relin, turpentine, gums, and balm ; and the foil produces hemp and flax. 
A ſhip may here be huilt and rigged out with the produce of their foreſts, 
and indeea ſhip-building forms a conſiderable branch of their trade. 

MeTauis.] Rich iron mines of a moſt excellent kind and remper, 


| haye been diſcovered in New England, which, if improved, may become - 


very beneficial to the inhabitants, | SEES, 
AniMars.] The animals of this country furniſh many articles of New 
England commerce, All kinds of * cattle thrive here, and mul- 
tiply exceedingly ; the horſes of New England are hardy, mettleſome, 
and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, though larger than the Welch. 
They have tew ſheep ; and the ork Rug of a ſtaple ſufficiently: loag, 
is not nearly ſo fine as that of England. Here are alſo elks, deer, hares, 
rabbirs, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkies, minks, martens, racoons, 
| ſabbs, bears, wolves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, foxes, ounces, 
and a variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds. But one of the moſ 
ſingular animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is the moſe or 
mooſe deer, of which there are two ſorts ; the common lighi grey mooſe, 
which reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes, thirty together; 
and the larger black mooſe, whoſe body is about the fize of a bull; his 
neck refembles a ſtag's, and his fleſh is extremely grateful. The horns, 
when full grown, are about four or five feet from the head to the tip, 
and have ſhoots or branches to each horn, which generally ſpread” about 
fix feet, When this animal goes through a thicket, or under the boughs 
5 tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, to place them out of his 
way : and theſe prodigious horns are ſhed every years This animal does 
not ſpring or riſe in going, like a deer; but a large one, in his common 
walk, has been ſegn to ttep over a gate five feet high. When unhar- 
doured, he will run a courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to. 
a bay; but when chaſed, he generally takes to the water. 
I bere is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as turkeys, geeſe, 
partridges, ducks, widgeons, Appen, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, ftorks, 
lackbirds, all ſorts of barn-daor fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 
come and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crows, 
c&c. The reptiles are rattle-ſnakes, frogs, and toads, which ſwarm in the 
uncleared parts of theſe countries, where, with the owls, they make a _ 
moſt hideous noiſe in the ſummer evenings es © 
The ſeas round New England, as well ag its rivers, abound with fiſh, 
and even whales of ſeveral kind, ſuch as the whalebone whale, the ſper- 
maceti whale, which yields ambergriſe, the fin-backed whale, the ſcrap 
_ whale, and the bunch whale, of which they take great numbers, and 
ſend beſides ſome ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland, and 
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as far as Falkland iſlands. | A terrible creature, called the whale-killer, 
from 20 to zo feet long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws,. perſecutes the whale 
in theſe ſeas ; but, afraid of his monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a 
full grown whale, or indeed a young one, but in companies of ten or 
twelve. At the mouth of the river Penobſcot, . there is a mackarel 
dern, they likewiſe zin for cod in winter, which they ry in th 
Poe EE 7 On EG 3 5 
PorurAriox, INHABITANTS, AND There is not one of the co- 
? Face OF THE COUNTRY» Flonies which can be compared 
in the abundance of people, the number of conſiderable and trading 
towns, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to New Eng- 
land. The moſt populous and flouriſhing parts of the mother-country 
hardly make a better appearance than the cultivated parts of this pro- 
vince, which reach about 60 miles back. There are here many gentlemen 
of conſiderable landed eſtates; but the greateſt part of the people is com- 
poſed of a ſubſtantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own freeholds, with - 
out à dependence upon any but Providence, and their own induſtry. 
Theſe frecholds generally pals to their children in the way of gavelkind; 
which keeps them from being hardly ever able to emerge out of their 
original happy mediocrity. In no por of the world are the ordinary fort 
ſo independent, or pofſeſs more of the conveniencies'of life; they are 
uſed from their infancy to the'exerciſe of arms; and before the conteſt 
with the mother country, they had a militia, which was by no means 
contemptible; but their military ſtrength is now much more confider- 
able. The inhabitants of Maſſachuſett's Bay are eſtimated at 350,000. 
Connecticut is ſaid, in proportion to its extent, to exceed every other 
colony of Britiſh America, as well in the abundance of people as culti- 
vation of ſoil. Its inhabitants are about 2c6,000. The men, in general, 
throughout the province, are robuſt, ſtout, and tall.. The greateſt care 
| Is taken of the limbs and bodies of infants, which are kept ſtraight by 
means of a board ; a practice learnt of the Indian women, who abkor all 
erocked people; fo that deformity is here a rarity: The women are fair, 
handſome, and genteel, and modeſt and reſerved in their manners and 
behaviour. JET are not permitted to read plays, nor can they converſe 
abodt whiſt, quadrille, or operas ; but it is ſaid that they will talk freely 
upon the ſubjects of hiſtory, geography, and other literary ſubjects. The | 
inhabitants of Connecticut are extremely hoſpitable ro ſtrangers. * 
New Hampthire, of late years hath greatly increaſed in population, ſo 
that in 1783 the number of inhabitants was reckoned to amount ta 
_ $2,260; and of Rhode Ifland province to 50, 00... 
_Rerr610x.] * Calviniſm, from the principles of the firſt ſettlers, has 
re, very prevalent in New England: many of the inhabitants alſo for- 
nerly obſerved the ſabbath with a kind of Jewiſh rigour; but this hath 
of late been much diminiſhed, There is at preſent no eſtabliſhed religion 
in New England; but every ſect of Chriſtians is allowed the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and is equally under the protection of law, The Con- 
necticut province 0 lately provided a biſhop for the epiſcopalians 
among them, by ſending one of their number to Scotland to be ordained 
by the nonjuring biſhops of the epiſcopal*church in that kingdom. 
Crurzy Towns.] Boſton, the capital of New. England, ſtands on a 
peninſyla at the bottom of Mafſachuſert's Bay, about nine miles from 
us month. At the entrance of this bay are feveral rocks, which appear 


— : - 4 


above water, and upwards of a dozen ſmall iflands, ſome of which are 
JJ... +05, ibiblch 


diſtilling, paper- making, and ſalt- works, are u 
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inhabited. There is but one ſafe channel to approach the harbour, and 


that ſo narrow, that two ſhips "can ſcarcely fail through abreaſt; but 
within the harbour there is rod ln for 500 fail to lie at anchor, in a good 
depth of water. On one of the iſlands of the bay, ſtands Fort William, 
the moſt regular fortreſs in all the plantations. This caſtle is defended 
by 100 guns, twenty of which lie on a platform level with the water, ſo 
that it is ſcarcely poſſible for an enemy to paſs the caſtle, | To prevent 
ſurpriſe, they have a guard placed on one of the rocks, at two leagu 
diſtance, from whence they make ſignals to the caſtle, when any ſhips 
come near it. There is alſo a battery of guns at each end of the town. 
At the bottom of the bay is a noble pier, near 2000 feet in length; along 
which, on the north fide, extends a row of warehouſes for the merchants, 


and to this pier ſhips of the greateſt burthen may come and unload, with- 


out the help of boats. The greateſt part of the town lies round the har- 
bour, in the of a half moon; the country beyond it riſing gradually, 
and affording a delightful proſpect from the ſea. The head of the pier 
joins the principal ſtreet of the town, which is, like moſt of the others, 
ſpacious and well built, The trade of Boſton was ſo conſiderable in the 
year 1768, that 1200 ſail entered or cleared at the cuſtom-houſe there. 

Cambridge, in the ſame province, four miles from Boſton, has an uni- 


_ verſity, containing two ſpacious. colleges, called by the names of Havard 


College, and Stoughton Hall, with a well-furniſhed library. It confiſts 
of a preſident, five fellows, a treaſurer, three profeſſors, four tutors, and 
a librariav. The college charter was firſt granted in 1650, and renewed 
in 1692, and is held under the colony ſei“ll. 
The other towns in New England, the chief of which have already 


been mentioned, are generally neat, well built, and commodiouſly ſitu- 


ated upon fine rivers, with capacious harbours. 5 
| COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.} The trade of New England is 


great, as it ſupplies a large quantity of goods from within itſelf ; bur it is 


yet greater, as the people in this country are in a manner the carriers for 
all the colonies of North America, and to the Welt Indies, and even for 
ſome parts of Europe. The commodities. which the country yields, are 
principally pig and bar iron, which were imported to Great Britain duty 
free; alſo maſts and yards, pitch, tar, and turpentine, for which they 
contracted largely with the royal navy; pot and pearl aſhes, ſtaves, lum- 
ber, boards; all ſorts of provifions, which they ſent to the French and 
Dutch ſugar iſlands, and formerly to Barbadoes, and the other Britiſh 


iſles, as grain, biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe,” apples, eyder, 
' onions, mackarel, and cod-fiſh dried. They hkewiſe ſent thither cattle, 


horſes, planks, hoops, ſhingles, pipe-ſtaves, oil, tallow, turpentine, 
bark, calf-ſkins, and tobacco. Their peltry trade is not very conſiderable, 


They have a moſt valuable fiſhery upon their coaſts in mackarel and cod, 


which employs vaſt numbers of their people; with the produce of which 


they trade to Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and the Weſt Indies, to 
a conſiderable amount. Their whale-fiſhery has been already mentioned. 


The arts moſt neceſſary to ſubſiſtence, are thoſe which the inhabitants of 


New England have been at the greateſt og to cultivate. They manu | 
|  faQture coarſe linen and woollen cloth fo 


| r their own uſe ; hats are made 
here, Which find a good vent in all the other eolomies. rg; 

r | the improving hand. 
The buſineſs of ſhip-· building is one of the moſſ conſidetable, which Boſ- 
don, Newbury, or the other ſea · port towns in New . 
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| Ships are ſometimes built here upon commiſſion ; but frequently the mer - 
chants of New England have them conſtructed upon their own account; 

and loading them with the produce of the colony, naval ſtores, fiſh, and 
fiſh oil principally, they ſend them upon a trading voyage to Spain, Por- 
tugal, or the Mediterranean ; where, having difpoſed of their cargo, they 
make what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch time as they can 
ſell the veſſel herſelf to advantage, which they ſeldom fail to do in a rea- 
ſonable time. . , 

It was computed, that, before the late unhappy differences aroſe, the 
amount of Engliſh manufactures, and India goods ſent into this colony 
from Great Britain, was not leſs, at an average of three years, than 
395,000. Ourimports from the ſame were calculated at 370, ;00l. * 

ISTORY AND GOVERNMENT.) New England is at preſent divided 
into the four provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's, Rhode Iſland, 
and Connecticut. As early as 1606, King James I. had by letters patent 
erected two companies, with a power to {end colonies into thoſe parts, 

then comprehended-under the general name of Virginia, as all the north- 
eaſt coaſt of America was ſome time called. No ſeitlements, however, 
were made in New England by virtue of this authority. The companies 
contented themſelves with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trage with the 
Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt, This continued to be 
the only fort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part of 
America, till the year 1621. By this time the religious diſſenſions, by 
'E which England was torn to pieces, had become warm and furious, 
Arclibiſhop Laud perſecuted all forts of non-conformifts with an unre- 
lenting ſeverity. Thoſe men, on the other. hand, were ready to ſubmit 
8d 86 all the rigourof perſecution rather than give up their religious opinions, 
and conform ro the ceremonies of the church of England, which they 
conſidered as abufes of the moſt dangerous tendency. There was no part 
of the world into which they would not fly. in order to obtain liberty of 
conſcience. America opened an extenſive field. There they might tranſ- 
rt themſelves, and eſtabliſh whatever ſort of religious policy they were 
inclined to. With this view, having purchaſed the territory, which was 
within the juriſdiction of the Plymouth Company, and having obtained 
from the king the privilege of ſettling it in whatever way they had a mind, 
150 perſons .embarked for New England, and built a city, which be- 
| cauſe they had failed from Plymouth, they called by that name. Not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the climate, the unwholeſomneſs of the air, 
and the diſeaſes to which, after a long ſea voyage, and in a country whieh 
was new to them, they were expoſed ; notwithſtanding the want of all 
ſorts of conveniencies, and even of many of the neceſſaries of life, thoſe 
who had conſtitutions fit to endure ſuch hardſhips, not diſpirited or bro- 
ken by the death of their companions, and ſupported by the vigour then 
peculiar to Engliſhmen, and the fatisfaftion of finding themſelves beyond 
the reach of the ſpiritual arm, ſet themſelves to cultivate this country, 
and to take the beſt ſteps for the advancement of their infant colony. 
New adventurers, encouraged by their example, and finding themſelves, 
for the ſame reaſons, uneaſy at home, paſſed over into this land of reli- 
| pow and civil liberty, By the cloſe of the year 1640, they had built 
four towns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charles Town, and Boſton, which laſt has 
Ence become the capital of New England. But as neceffity is the na- 
tural fource of that active and frugal induſtry, which produces every 
thing great among mankind, fo an uninterrupted flow of proſperity os 


_ 
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ſacceſs occafions thoſe diſſenſions, which are the bane. of human affairs, 
and often ſubvert the beſt. founded eſtabliſhments.  _—_- 1 

The inhabitants of New England, who had fled from perſeeution, be- 
eame in a ſhort time ſtrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were 


eager to introduce an uniformity in religion, among all who entered their 


territories. The minds of men were not in that age ſuperior to many 
prejudices ; they had not that open and generous. way of thinking, which 
at preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain; and the doctrine of 
unverſal toleration, which, to theghonour. of the firſt ſettlers in Ame- 


rica, began to appear among them, had few abettors, and many -oppo=. - 


nents. Many of them were bigoted Calviniſts; and though they had felt 
the weight of perſecution themſelves, they* had no charity for thoſe who 

feſſed fentiments different from their own. It was not the general 
idea of the age, that men might live comfortably together in the ſame. 


ſociety, without maintaining the ſame religious opinions; and wherever. 


theſe were at variance, the members of different ſects kept at a diſtance 


from each other, and eſtabliſhed feparate governments. Hence ſeveral 
Nips, torn from the original government of New England by religious 


violence, planted themſelves in a new ſoil, and ſpread over the country. 


Such was that of New Hampſhire, which continues to this day a ſepa-. | 


rate juriſdiction; ſuch too was that of Rhode Iſland, whoſe inhabitants 
were driven out from the Maſſachuſet colony (for that is the name by 
which the government firſt erected in New England was diſtinguiſhed), 
for ſupporting the freedom of religious ſentiments, and maintaining that 
the civil magiſtrate had no right over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind. 
Theſe liberal men founded a city, called Providence, which they governed 
by their own principles; and ſuch is the connection between juſtneſs. 


of ſentiment and external proſperity, that the government of Rhode 


Iſland, though ſmall, became extremely populous. and flouriſhing. . An- 
other colony, driven out by the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, ſettled on the 
river Connecticut, and received frequent reinforcements from England, 
2 ſuch as were diſſatis fied either with the religious or civil government of 
that country. | 355 73 Ws | 
America indeed was now become the main reſource of all diſcontented 


and enterpriſing ſpirits ; and ſuch were the numbers which embarked for 


it from England, that in 1637 a proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting. 
any perſon from failing thither, without an expreſs licence from the go- 
vernment. For want of this licence, it is ſaid, that Oliver Cromwell, 
Mr. Hampden, and others of that party, were detained from going into 
New England, after being on ſhip-board for that purpoſe. | 


Theſe four provinces, thbugh always confederates for their mutual de- 


fence, were at firſt, and ſtill continue, under ſeparate juriſditions. They 


were all of them by their charters originally free, and in a great meaſure . 8 
independent of Great Britain. The inbabitants had the choice of their 


own magiſtrates, the governor, the council, the aſſembly, and the power 


of making ſuch laws as they thought proper, without ſending them to 


Great Britain for the approbation of the crown. Their laws, however, 
were not to be oppofite to thoſe of Great Britain. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Charles II. when he and his miniſters wanted to deſtroy 


all charters and liberties, the Maſſachuſet's colony was accuſed of violating 


their charter, in like manner as the city of London, and by a judgment 


in the King's Bench of England was deprived of it. From that timg:to 
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te Revolution, they remained without any charter. Soon after that 
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| period, they received a new one, which; though very favourable, was | 


much inferior to the extenſive privileges of the former. The appoint. 
ment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, ſecretary, and all the officers of 
' the admiralty, was veſted in the crown; the power of the militia was 
wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain - general; all'judges, juſ- 
tices, and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the law was entruſted, were 
nominated by the governor, with the advice of the council ; the governor 
had a negative on the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited; 
and he was not obliged to give a reaſen for what he did in this particular, 
or reſtrained to any number; authentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſeck 
by this colony, as well as others, were to be tranſmitted to the court of 
England, for the royal approbation; but if the laws of this colony were 
not repealed within three years after they were preſented, they were nor 
repealable by the crown after that time; no laws, ordinances, election of 
_ magiſtrates, or acts of government whatſoever, were valid without the. 
ernor's conſent in writing; and appeals for ſums above 3001. were ad- 
mitted to the king and council. Notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, the 
people had ſtill a great ſhare of power in this colony; for they not only 
choſe the aſſembly, but this aſſembly, with the governor's concurrence, , 
choſe the council, reſembling our houſe of lords; and the governor de- 
= © pended upon the aſſembly for his annual ſupport. +» cs 
But the government of New England has been entirely changed, in 
conſequence of the revolt of the colonies from the authority of Great 
Britain; of the origin and progreſs of which an account hath been given 
in anotaer place. It was on the 25th of July, 1776, that, by an order 
from the council at Boſton, the declaration of the American Congreſs, 
abſolving the United Colonies from their allegiance to the Britiſh. crown, 
and declaring them free and independent, was publicly proclaimed from 
the balcony of the ſtate-houſe in that town, 
A conſlitution, or form of government, for the commonwealth of Maſ- 
ſachuſets, including a declaration of rights, was agreed to, and eſtabliſhed 
by the inhabitants of that province, and took place in October, 1780. 
In the preamble to this it was declared, that the end of the inſtitution, 
maintenance, and adminiſtration of government, is to ſecure the exiſtence 
of the body politic; to protect it, and to furniſh the individuals who 
compoſe it, with the power of enjoying, in ſafety and rranquillity, their 
natural rights, and the bleſſings of life; and that whenever theſe great 
objects are not obtained, the people have a right to alter the government, 
and to take meaſures neceffary for their proſperity and happineſs. They 
,  exprefſed their gratitude to the great Legiſlator of the univerſe, for having 
afforded them, in the courſe of his providence, an -opportuniry, delibe- 
rately and peaceably, without fraud, violence, or ſurpriſe, of entering 
into an original, explicit, and folemn compact with each other; and of 
forming a new conſtitution of civil government for themſelves and theit 
poſteriry. They declared that it was the right, as well as the duty, of 
all men in fociery, publicly, and at ſtated ſeaſons, to worſhip the Su- 
eme Being; and that no ſubject ſhould be hurt, moleſted, or reſtrained; 
in his perſon, libe ty, or eſtate, for 'worſhipping God in the manner and, 
: ſeaſon moſt agretible to the diftates of his own. conſcience ; or for his 
religious profeſſion or ſentiments ; provided he did not diſturb the public 
peace, or obſtruct others in theit religious worſhip, _ „ 
lt was alſo enacted, that the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, precincts, and 
: other bodies politie, or religious ſocieties, ſhould, at all times, _ 24 
ES | ; : SE 55 3 Gs exclunhve 
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|  Chriſtiats, demeaning themſelves peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the 
' commonwealth, ſhould be 1 * under the protection af the law: and 


eſtabliſhed by lamm. 


people, and was derived from them, the 
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to them. That no ſubje& ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned, deſpoiled, 
or deprived! of his property, immunities, or 1 ar put out of the 
| 15 


legiſlature ſho 


eſſential to the ſecurity of freedom in a ſtate ; and that it ought not, there- | 


power ſhould always be held in an exact ſubordination to the civil autho - 
formed by twp branches, a ſenate, and a houſe of repreſentatives ; each 


>» elected annually ; and that wry perſon, being twenty-one years of _ 
Age, or 4 | 


ſhould be a ſupreme executive magiſtrate, who ſhould be ſtyled, the go-  , 


their government. New Hampſhire and Connecticut have not yet .. 


- 
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exclafire right of eleRting their public teachers, and of contrafling with. = 


them for their ſupport and maintenance. That all monies paid by the 
ſabje& to the "ſapport of public 'worſhip, and of the public teachers, 
ſhouls, if he required it, be uniformly applied 0 ſupport of the pub- 
lic teacher or teachers of his own religious ſect or denomination, provided _ 
there were any on whoſe inſtructions he attended; otherwiſe it might be 

id towards the ſupport of the teacher or teachers of the pariſh or precint* 
in which the ſaid monies ſhould be raiſed. That every denomination f 


that no ſabotdination of any ſet 


or denomination to another ſhould ever be 
n was ie Goclared:" thine ne all power reſided originally in the _ 
everal magiſtrates and officers of 
government, veſted with authority, whether legiſlative, executive, or 
Judicial, are their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are at all times accountable 


jon of the law, exiled, or deprived of life, liberty, or eſtate, 
ut by the ay ao of his peers, or the law of the land. That the 
uld not make any law that ſhould ſubject any perſon to a4 
capital or infamous puniſhment, excepting for the government of the 
army or navy, without trial by jury. That the liberty of the preſs ies 
to be reſtrained in that commonwealth. That the people have a 
nght to keep, and to bear arms, for the common defence; but that as in 
times of armies are dangerous to liberty, they ought not to bs 
nana Shae the conſent of the legiſlature; and that the military 


rity, and be governed by it. 5 | F 
It was likewiſe' enacted, that the department of legiſlation ſhould be 


of which ſhould have a negative on the other. That the ſenators, con: 
fiſting of forty, and the members of the houſe of repreſentatives, ſhould be 


— 


who had refided in any particular town in the common- 
wealth, for the ſpace of one year, and having a freehold eſtate within the 
ſaid town, of the annual income of three pounds, or any eſtate of the 
value of fixty pounds, Thould have a right to vote for ſenators and repre- 
ſentatives of the diſtrict of which he was an inhabirant. And that there 


vernor of the commonwealth of Maffachuſet's, and alſo a lieutenant:- 
governor, both of whom ſhould be choſen anvually by the whole body o 
electors in the commonwealth, and aſſiſted by nine counſellors, choſen 
by ballot, out of the ſenate. The ſecretary, treaſurer,” receiver-general, - . 
notaries public, and naval officers, to be choſen annually by the ſenators _ 
and repreſentatives. The judiciary power to be ſeptennial, and the dele- | 
Fates to congreſs ſhall be annually clefted by and out of the ſenate and 
houſe of repreſentatives, or general court. The governor has a negative _ 
on bills ſent to him for aſſent from the general court, but has no control 
in ther ohowe .. ̃ [,... 8 
The ſtate of Rhode Iſland admits their original charter as the rule of 
„ 


# 
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þ- dg forms of government, or have. chiefly. adopted that of Maſſa- | 
uſer's 
It is Fr of notice, that fince the commencement of the war be- 
eween g 1 e and the colonies, and even while that war was car- 
- yh + on with great animoſity on both fides, an act was paſſed, on the 4th 
of 21 17855 by by the council and houſe of repreſentatives of Maſſachuſetꝰs 
or inco 2 and eſtabliſhing a ſociety for the cultivation and 
— 4 of the arts and ſciences. It is entitled, The American Aca- 
emy of Arts and Sciences ;* the firſt members were named in the act; and 
they were never to be more than two hundred, nor leſs than forty. It 
| was declared in the act, that the end and defign of the inſtitution. of the 
_faid e was to promote and encourage the knowledge of the anti- 
of America, and of the natural hiſtory of the cauntry ; and to 
ee the uſes to which its various natural productions might be ap- 
plied; to promote and encourage medicinal diſcoveries; mathematical 
Merger ; philoſophical inquiries and experiments; 3 aſtronomical, me- 
teorological, and geographical obſervations; and improvements in agri- 
culture, arts, manufactures, and commerce: and, in ſhort, to cultivate 
every art and ſcience, which might tend to advance the intereſt, honour, 


ane, and e of a free, e Them and virtuous people.. 
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h 300 40 and 46 north latitude. 
WY 150 } be «4 72 and 76 weſt longitude. 4-1 ng core 
EV YORK. is bounded on the South and South- 


N 

weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which di- 

vide it from New Jerſey 2 Pennſylvania 3 on the Eaſt and North · eaſt 
1 England and the Atlantic Ocean; and on 155 North- weſt by 


0 7 58 rovince, including the iſland of New-York, Long Ifland and 
| 2 Is. e = the ten Puke ae > 


A Chief Towns. 
York 5 de- Lied. 2. 
8 — r n 5 : — WW: Albany 8 : 
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' Whole province is ſuppoſed to contain now about 200,000.” 


New York, that the free exerci 


| Rivers.) The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk; the 


former abounds with excellent harbours, and is*well ſtored with great 


variety of fiſh: on this the cities of New York and Albany are ficuated, _ 
On the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of which 

is ſaid to fall 70 feet perpendicular, where the river is a quarter of a mile 
Cass.] Theſe are Cape May on the Eaſt entrance of Delaware 
river; Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river; and Montock 
Point, at the Eaſt end of Long Ifland. - - | 5 
Cru TE, 301, AND PRODUCE:] This province, lying to the South 
of New England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. The 
air is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſticutions. The face of 
the country, reſembling that of the other Britiſh American colonies, is 


| low, flat, and marſhy towards the ſea, As you recede from the coaſt, 
the eye is entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become 
large ia proportion as you advance into the country. The foil is extremely 


fertile, producing wheat, Tye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and fruits, 
in great abundance and perfection. The timber is much the ſame with 
that of New England. A great deal of iron is found her. 
Crr1gs, POPULATION, AND COMMERCE. ] The | 
ſtands on the ſouth-weſt end of York-ifland, which is twelve miles long, 


and near three in breadth, extremely well fituated for trade, at the mourh  - 
of Hudſon's river, where it is three miles broad, and proves à noble con- 


veyance from Albany and many other inland towns towards Canada, and 


the lakes. This city is in length above a mile, and its mean breadth a 
quarter of a mile. The city and harbour are defended by a fort and 
battery: in the fort is a ſpacious manſion-houſefor the uſe of the governor. 


Many of the houſes are very elegant; and the city though irregularly - 


+ 


© built, affords a fine preſpect. A fourth part of the city was burnt down _ 
Fi X ſome incendiaries in 1776, on the king's troops taking.it. A great part 
5 / 4 ; 2 


the inhabitants are deſcended from the Dutch families, who remained 
here after the ſurrender of the New Netherlands to the Engliſh, and the 


The commerce of this province does not materially differ from that of New 


5 1 The commodiries in which they trade are wheat, flour, barley, oats, 
' beef, and other kinds of animal food. Their markets are the ſame with _ 


thoſe which the New Englanders uſe ; and they have a ſhare in the log 
wood trade, and that which is carried on with the Spaniſh and French 


8 They uſed 10 take almoſt the ſame fort of commodities from 


gland with the inhabitants of Boſtons At an average of three years, 5 


their exports were ſaid to amount to 326, ocol. and their imports from 
Great Britain to 5310001. i „ RD | = 


RELIGION, AND LEARN ey, It is ordained, by the late conſtitution of 

| ercile and enjoyment of religious profeſſion - . 
and worſhip, without diſcrimination or preference, ſhall for ever be-allow- . 
ed, within that ſtate, to all mankind. 3 3 n PE, 


A college yo erected in New York, by act of parliament, about the 2 1 
year 1755 but as the aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, it | 


was formed on a/contracted plan, and has for that reafon never met with 


the encouragement which might naturally be expected e 5 
ry in ſ 'poputous x (Mr.... 8 


£ 


Hisroa AND GOVERNMENT. The Swedes and Dutch were be 
firſt Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American. 
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coaſt. The tract claimed bucky two nations extended from the 38th to the 
41ſt degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands, It con- 
tinued in their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it from 
them by right of conqueſt in 1664 and it was co ifirmed to the Engliſh 

by the treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlfhds were not long in 
our poſſeſſion before they were divided into different provinces. New 
York took that name from the king's brother, James, duke of York, ts 


: * 


whom the king granted it, with full eres of government, by letters 


Patent, dated March 20, 1664. On James's acceſſion to the throne, the 
right to New York became veſted in the crown, and it became a royal 
government. The king appointed the governor and council; and the 
People, once in ſeven years, elected their repreſentatives to ſerve in general 
_ aſſemblies. Theſe three branches of the legiſlature (anſwering to thoſe of 
* Great Britain), had power to make any laws not repugnant to thoſe of 
England ; but, in order to their being valid, the W aſſent to them was 
firſt to be obtained. : | 2 5 
By the conſtitution of the ſtate of New York, eſtabliſhed in 1777, the 
_ ſupreme legiſlative power was veſted into two ſeparate and diſtin bodies of 
men; the one to be called, The Aſſembly of the State of New Vork,“ 
to conſiſt of ſeventy members, annually choſen by ballot ; and the other, 
The Senate of the State of New York,” to confiſt of twenty-four for 
four years, who together are to form the legiſlature, and to meet once, at 
- leaſt, in every year, for the diſpatch of bufineſs. The ſupreme executive 
yer is to be veſted ina governor, who is to continue in office three years, 
. affiſted by four counſellors, choſen by, and from the ſenate. Every male 
* Inhabitant, of full age, who ſhall poſſeſs a freehold of the value of twenty 
_» Pounds, or have rented a tenement of the yearly value of forty ſhillings, 
| and been rated and have paid taxes to the flate fix months ing 
the day of election, is entitled to vote for members of the aſſembly ; but 
\. * thoſe who vote for the governor, and the members of the ſenate, are to 
be pofleiſed of freeholds of the value of one hundred pounds. The de- 
legates to the congreſs, the judges, &c. are to be choſen by ballot of the 
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Wo "Fe 0 Bots ban ls. * 0 EW JERSEY is bounded . Weſt and South - 
VVV Nu. by Delaware river and Bay; on the South- 
eceeaſt and Eaft, by the Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound which ſeparates 
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UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 805 
= Diviſions. Counties. ee -- Fg 5 
- GER: oo eg . and New-Brunſwick 
r ALOROuUn | We „„ 
. | Eaſt Diviſion J Effer ( Riizabeth and Nera 
6 "DEL FAY "IJugeritt OT NoOd V 
5 JJV I oe 
i Burlington * BURLIN TON f 40-8 N. lat. 
an I Siouceſter | Glouceſter 1 75˙0 W. lon. 
1 8 Salem | Salem 5 5 | 
Weſt Diviſion } Cumberland * © feen hn 
- Contains ] Cape Max 984 d . 08 
c e PRuD Hunterdon | Trenton 5 
t )%%%%Cö ͥ ( 8 
5 ; | e J. Lone 8 1 
f Rivers.) Theſe are the Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, on tht latter __ 
= of which is a remarkable cataract; the height of the rock from which the . - 
* uw oa 4 ſaid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river there 80 
5 yards broad. . . 0 
17 5 CLiMaTE, s01L, AND rrobpucz.] The climate is much the ſame 
58 with that of New York ; the ſoil is various, at leaſt one · fourth part of the 
2 province is barren ſandy land, producing pines and cedars ; the other parts 
” in general are good, and produce wheat, barley, Nye, Indian corn, &. in 
6 VJ © 1 nt Bo ns, 
__ Hisrory, ee e New Jerſey is part of that 
Y | CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. I vaſt tract of land, which we 
to have obſerved was given by king Charles II. to his brother, James duke 
8 of York ; he ſold it, for a valuable conſideration, to Lord Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret (from which it received its preſent name, becauſe Sir 
b George had, as the family ſtill have, eſtates in the land of Jerſey), aud 
they again to others, who in the year 1702 made a ſurrender of the pow. 


ers of government to queen Anne, which ſhe, accepted; after which it 
became a royal government. By an account publiſhed in*1765, the num» 
ber of inhabitants appears to have been about 100, ooo but 15 * 
8 - now to be 130,000. Perth-Amboy and Burlington were the ſeats of go- 
vernment; the governor generally reſided in the latter, which is plea» _ 
ſantly fituated on the fine river Delaware, within twenty miles of Phil. 
delphia. The former is as good a port as moſt on the continent; and tbe 
harbour is ſafe, and capacious enough to contain many large ſhips, 
In Bergen eounty is a very valuable copper-mine. © ELDERS 
By the new charter of rights eſtabliſhed by the provincial congreſs 
July 2, 1776, the government of New Jerſey is veſted in a governor, le- 
_ 8lilative council, and general afſembly. The members of the legiſlative 
_ eouncil are to be freeholders, and worth at leaſt one thouſand pounds real 
and perſonal eſtate; and the members of the general aflembly to. be worth 
five. hundred pounds. Alt inhabitants worth fifty pounds are entitled to 
vote for repreſentatives in council and aſſembly, and for all other public 
_ officers, The elections of the governor, legiſlative council, and general 
aſſembly, are to be annual; the governor, and lieutenant-governor-to be 
8 choſen out of and by the afſembly and council.” The judges of the 
| Tupreme court are choſen for ſeven years, and the officers of the execurive _ 
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8 AND LEARNING. According to the 8 conſtitution of 
, this province, all perſons are allowed to worſhip God in the manner that 
is moſt agreeable to their own conſciences ; nor is an. perſon obliged to 
pay tithes, taxes, or any other rates, for the purpoſe of building or re- 


pairing any other church or churches, for the maintenance of any mi- 


niſter or miniſtry, contrary to what he believes to be right, or has deli- 
berately or voluntarily engaged himſelf to perform. There is to be no 
eſtabliſhment of any one 8 ſect in this province, in preference to 
another; and no proteſtant inhabitants are to be denied the enjoyment of 
any civil right, merely on account of their religious principles. 
A college was eſtabliſhed at the town of Princeton, in this province, by 
governor Belcher, in 1746, and has a power of conferring the ſame degrees 
as Oxford or Cambridge. There were generally, before the war between 
reat Britain and the colonies, between 80 and 100 ſtudents here, who 
Es from all POE of the e _ even from the extremities 
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Beſides the above, 'there are the three vllowins:. ESE 
SE vr ns „„ 0:1. DIE Fong: ©: 0 
Kent and on the Delaware 4 Do vv“ er 


8 77 


* 


State, having a preſident, conncil of nine perſons, and houſe of aſſemblyx 


of twenty-one repreſentatives : the judges and other officers of Nate, 


civil and military, are choſen by the prefident and general aſſembly. © 


Rives. ] The rivers are, Delaware, which 90 "a for veſſels of one 
fort or other, more than 200 miles above Philadelphia, 1 
and Schuylkill are alſo navigable a conſiderable way up the l 


Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks in Delaware bay, capab 


of containing the largeſt fleets, render this proyince admirably ſuited to 


carry on an inland and foreign trade. „ 
CrtMars, at, 8011, un. The face of the country, air, foil, 


' FACE OF THE COUNTRY. J and produce, do not materially differ. 


from thoſe of New York. Tf there be any difference, it is in favour of 
this province. The air is ſweet and clear, The winters continue from 


December mt March, and are fo extremely cold and ſevere that the river 
Delaware, though very broad, . is often frozen oper. The months. of 
July, Auguſt, eee are almoſt intolerably hot, but the count 


is refceſhed” by 1e eg. cold breezes. It mg Sa remarked in Herze 1 1 
that in all parts of the N from New York to the ſouthern _ 


1 
4 on 4 


extremity, the woods are full of wild yines of three or four ſpecies, all 


different from thoſe we have in Europe. But, whether from ſome fault in T f 
their nature, or in the climate, or the ſoil where they graw, or, what is 


much more probable, from a fault in the planters, they haye yet produced 
no wine that deſerves to be mentioned, though the Indians from them 


make a ſort of wide, with which they regale themſelves, It may al 


- 


ſo. be 


ther ſourhwar ö 
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which 


A PULATION, CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. ) der ghe name of che 
New Netherlands, was originally poſſeſſed by the Dutch and Swedes. 


When theſe nations, however, were expelled from New Vork by the 
Engliſn, admiral Penn, who, in conjunttion with Venables, had comuered 

the ifland of Jamaica (under the auſpices of Cromwell), being in tavour  - 
with Charles II. obtained a promiſe. of a grant of this country from that 
monarch, © Upon the admiral's death, his fon, the celebrated quaker,. 


availed himſelf of this . promiſe, and, after much court ſolicitation, ob- 


tained the performance of it. 1 as an author and a divine, Mr. 


Penn be little known but to thoſe of his own perſuafion, his reputation 


in a character no leſs reſpectable is univerſal among all civilized nations 
The eircumſtanees of the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into 8 
As yew ſettlement, to avoid the peffecutions to which the quskers, like _ 
| Other. ſeQaries, were then expoſed ; but it was to his own wiſdom ang 
- bility that they are indebted for that charter of privileges, which placed 
lis colony on fa reſpectable” a foorng. Civil and religious libery, i 1 


7 . 


- 


8 
* 


which form a diſtin government, and are now called © the Delaware. 


ia, The Suſquehann4 


N 


obſerved of the timber of theſe colonies, that towards the ſouth it is nʒtt 
5_ 2s f the more northern provinces, The far- 
you Fo, the timber becomes leſs compatt, and rives eafily; 
| Y, 28 it renders' it leſs ſerviceable for ſhips, . makes it more 
ute TI EI 
His rok r, GOVERNMENT, SET PLEMENT, 20 5 This country, un- 
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might not only live. unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the government of the 


. _ extended, were by Penn ſubjected to regulations, The affairs of widows 
pole. The cauſes between man and man were not to be ſubjected to the 
His benevolence and geperofity extended alſo to the Indian nations: 


people the lands be bad obtained by his grant. judging that the original 


to thoſe of Solon and Lycurgus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſis of 
neceſſary to mention that land was lately granted at twelve. pounds an 


terms on which it was formerly granted, were at twenty pounds the thou- 


from that city, ſold at twenty years purchaſe, V 
In ſome years, more people tranſported themſelves into Pennſylvania, 
than into all the other ments together. Upon the principal rivers 


833 The people are hardy, induſtrious, and moſt of them ſubſtan- 
Bal, though but few of the landed people can be confidered as rich; but 


Toben, Cheſter, Oxford, Radnor, all which, in any other colony, would 
deͤeſerve N taken notice of more particularly. But here the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, w. bit 


dur chief attention. It was built after the plan of the famous Penn, the 

_ fen, between two navigable rivers, the Delaware, where it is above mile 

town, when the original | can be fully executed, is in this manner: 
every quarter of the city f | 

ES centre of it is 2 ſquare of ten acres, ſurroun 


Sther public builings. The High ſtreet is 100 | 
Whole breadth of the ton: parallel to it run nineteen other firects, 


"aigival plan, every man in polleſig. of [2000 acres in the pratiner, bad | 


the utmoſt latitude, was laid down by that great man, as the chief and 
only foundation of all his inflitytions. Chriſtians of all denominations 


colony, No laws could be made but by the conſent of the inhabitants.— 
Even matters of benevolence, to which the laws of few nations have 


and orphanz were to be inquired into by a court conſtituted for that pur- 
delay and chicanery of the law, but decided by wiſe and honeſt arbitrators. 
inſtead of taking immediate advaniage of his patent, he purcbaſed of theſe 


roperty, and eldeſt right, was veſted in them. William Penn, in ſhort, 
ad he been a native of Greece, would have had his ſtatue next 
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equity, ſtill maintain their force; and as a proof of their effects, it is only 
Hundred acres, with a quit-rent of four ſhillings reſerved ; whereas the 


ſand acres, with one ſhilling quit-rent for every hundred. Near Phila- 
{*lphia, before the commencement of the war with the mother · country, 
land rented at twenty, ſhillisgs the acre; and even at ſeveral miles diſtance 


ſettlements are made, and the country bas been cultivated 150 miles above 
Philadelphia. The preſent number of inhabitants are eſtimated at 


efore the commencement of the civil war, they were all well lodged, well 
fed, and, for their condition, well clad ; and this at the more caly rate, as 
he 41 8 PEop le manufactured moſt of their own wear, both linens and 
Woollens. CO oe SN or ee CERT IL OY 
This province contains many very conſiderable towns, ſuch as German- 


delphia, which is beautiful beyond any city in America, and in regu- 
Lrity unequalled by any in Eutope, totally eclipſes. the reſt, and deſerves 


founder and legiſlator of this colony, It is fituated 100 miles from the 


In breadth on the north, and the Schuylkill, on the ſouth, which it unites, 
as it were, by running in a line of two miles between them. The whole 


d Za town-houſe, and 
feet wide, and runs the 


orms a ſquare o <ighe acres, and almoſt in the 


which are eroſſed by eight more at right angles, all of them zo feet wide, 


and communicating with canals, from the two rivers, which add not only 


to the beauty, but to the wholeſameneſs of the city. According to the 
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d his houſe either in one of the fronts, facing the rivers, or in the High 
ſtreet, running from the middle of one front to the middle of the other. 
e owner of 5000 acres, beſides the abovementioned privilege, was . 


entitled ro have an acre of ground in the front of the houſe, and all others 
ve might have half an acre for gardens and court yards. 'The propnetor's _ 
Vs | ſeat, which is the uſual place of the governor's reſidence, and is about a _ 
r- mile above the town, is the firſt private building, both for magnificen es 
ie | and fituation, in all Britiſh America. The barracks for the troops, the 
8. market, and other public buildings, are proportionably grand. The quays _ 
E are ſpacious and fine; and the principal quay is“ 200 feet wide. 
ſe II bere were in this cry a great number of very wealthy merehants ; 
8 * Which is no way ſurpriſing, when we confider the great trade which it 
ty carried on with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French, and Dutch colonies in 1X 
xt RS America; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira iſlands ; witk . 4 
of Great Britain and Ireland; with Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Belides 
5 the Indian trade, and the quantity of grain, proviſions, and all kinds e 
IN the produce of this province, which is brought down the rivers upon 
ae which this city is ſo commodiouſly fituated, the Germans, who are ſet- - = 
u- . tledan the interior parts of this province, employ ſeveral hundred wag= 
a- Lons, drawn each by four horſes, in bringing the product of their farms 
Ys to this market. In the year 1749, 303 velicls entered inwards at this porth 
oe and 291 cleared outwards, _ - ” Ns = 


The commodities formerly exported into Pennſylvania, _ an. average he 


* 


a, | three vears, amounted to the value of 611, 0. Thoſe. exported s 

rs Great Britain and other markets, beſides timber, / ſhips built for ſale, cop= -- 

re per ore, and iron in pigs and bars, confiſted of grain, flour, and mar 

at forts of animal food; and at an average of three years, were calculated . 

n- at 705, ol. Since the colony's independence, the new duty upoen 

ut impo s of two and a half per cent. ad valorem produced from the * 

ll _ 1ſt March to the firſt of December 1784, [132,0001. in Philadelphia, 

ag which correſponds to an importation of 3, 168, % ꝗfñ?ĩ⁊7:% 9 

id There 18 an academy eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia, which has been greatly 
encouraged by contributions from England and Scotland, and which, be-  _ 

5 | _ the civil war broke out, bid fair to become 2 bright ſeminary of 

| IR rning. 0 FP 8 . 5 8 . W "ra £54 : IE 

li- It was in Philadelphia that the general congreſs of America met gs. ES 

u- tember 1774; and their meetings continued to be chiefly held there, till 

es the king's troops made themſelves maſters of that city, on the 26th'vFf 

ae September 1777. But in June 1778, the Britiſh troops retreated ts Nen 

ie York, and Philadelphia again became the refidence of the congreſs. . _ 

le In 1776, the repreſentatives of the freemen of Pennſylvania met in a2 

8, general convention at Philadelphia, and agreed upon the plan of a ner. 

le conſtitution of government for that colony. They determined, that the _ 

15 commonwealth, or ſtate of Pennſylvania, ſhould. be governed hereafter b 

1e an aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the freemen of the fame, and a pre- ; 

d ſident and council. the ſupreme legiſlative power ſhould be veſted | _ 

„6 in a houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of the commonwealth or ſlate  - 

8, of Pennſylvania. That the ſupreme executive power ſhould be velted in 

5 | 2 prefident and council of twelve. That every freeman of twenty-one 

* | years of age, having reſided in Pennſylvania one year before the day of 

8 election for repreſentatives, and paid public taxes during that time, ſhould 


enjoy the right of an elector; and that the ſons of freebolders, of twenty- - 1 


. 
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one years of age, ſhould be entitled to vote, although they had not paid 
taxes. That the houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of this common. 
wealth ſhould conſiſt of perſons: moſt noted for wiſdom and virtue, to be 
choſen by the freemen of every city and county of this commonwealth re- 
ſpectively. And that no perſon ſhould be elected, unleſs he had refided 
in the city or county for which he ſhould be choſen two years before the 
election; and that no member, while he continued ſuch, ſhould hold any 
other office, except in the militia, That no perſon ſhould be capable of 


|. being elected a member to ſerve in the houſe of repreſentatives of the 
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_confift of- tmelte | the freemen of Philadelphia, 
und the ſeveral of Pennſylvania. That a prefident, and vice- 
"preſident of this council, ſhould be choſen annually.” "Thar the preſident, 
and in his abſence the vice-preſident, and the council, five of whom are 4 
to be'a quorum, ſhould ha appoint and commiſfionate judges, pl 
naval miralty, attorney-general, and other officers a 


forces of the ſtate, but ſhall not command in 3 except adviſed there - 
to by the council, and then only fo long as they thall approve. Thar all 
trials ſhall be by jury ; and that freedom of ſpeech, and of the preſs, ſhall 
not be reſtrained, -' That all perſons in public offices ſhould declare their 
belief in one God, and creator, and governor of the univerſe, the re- 
warder of the good, and the puniſher of the wicked; and alſo icknow- 
ledge the Scriptures. of che Old and New Teſtament to be given by di- 
vine inſpiration, A variety of other particulars were alfo contained in 
- this plan of government ; wherein it was likewiſe determined, that the- 
freemen of this "commonwealth, and their ſors, ſhould be trained and 
armed for its defence, under ſuch regulations, reſtrictions, and exceprions, 
us the general aſſembly ſhould by law direct, preſerving always to the peo- 
ple the right of choofing their colonel, and ese nee officers under 
that rank, in fuch manner and as often as by the faid laws ſhould be di- 
rected. Two perfons alſo are to be choſen by ballot every year for each 
_ _ county and city by the freemen to be called the Council of Cenfors,” 
who are to examine into the conduct of the legiſlative and executive 
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MARYLAND. 


SrroaTION AND EXTENT, | 


VV Dioegtees. 7 ee 


Length bety 75 and £0: weſt longirude. 
a * 135 383 2 n 17 and 40 north latitude. po 


BouxbAAIES.] YOUNDED by Sanne lyania, on the North f "wit" - 


other part of Pennſylvania, and the Atlantic Ocean, 


on the Eaſt ; —4 irginia, on wennn, and by the n e 


8 ee 
Vo county 1t 


1 1 This country is 1 with « a aſt 3 a 


. Creeks and rivers. The chief are TRY, Pocomoac, Patuxent, Cheps | 


tonk, Severn, and Saſſafras. 


rivers diffaſes fertility through _ 
the ſoil, which is admirably adapted to the rearing of tobacco, Which is 


the ſtaple commodity of he country, hemp, India corn and grain, rear 1 5 5 J 


they now begin to cultivate in preference to tobacco. - 
POPULATION. AND. COMMERCE+] The number of Inhabitants „ 


timated at 220%. The commerce of Maryland depends on the ſame iT . 


principles with that of Virginia, and is, ſo eloſely connected with it, that 
any ſeparation of them would rather confuſe than inſtruct. 1 al be; 
conſidered therefore under that head. 


TBE any N 2 dene wall the * prov aces 


L 


tains on the | 
Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of op hren, viz. 1 , 
The eaſtern ; and 2. - The weſtern diviſion, 3-2 St 
Diviſion, | „ Counties. N Chief views. 0h, 
„WMorceſtr— 1 FT 2: 
Somerſet — Snow Hill 5 
The eaſt djrifion Dorſet ' —— | | Dorſet, or Dorcheſter. © | 
| contains the coun- J Talbot — f Oxford _ Jo , Ao 
1 1 © was # 5 12 5 92 
1 Queen Anne's — Queen's Town | FO 
St. Mary's count A ow „ 80 8 10 
n oy 5 T J pa tay: 3 - 85 „ 
I Prince "RED Maſfterkout TW. 
The Welt. Gio Calvert l * Abington. Te. 
contains 2 wy Arundel x is | 3 W. — 
| : 3 * lat, 2471 


Meh, 
83 


1 
Fack or THE COUNTRY, alt, In theſe particulars this province © ; 
8011, AND PRODUCS. , | {has nothing remarkable by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe ren deſcribed. The hills in the in- 
land country are of ſo. eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſcem an artificial-than 
a natural production. e vaſt number Fo 


4 
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North America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland, like 

| Thoſe we have formerly deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religious conj.- 

+ derations. As they however were peopled by proteſtants, Mary land 

was originally planted by Roman catholics. This ſect, towards the 

.__ cloſe of Charles the Firſt's reign, was the object of great hatred to 

dhe bulk of the Engliſh nation; and the laws in force againſt the 

-  _  Papiſts were executed with great eee 6 This in part aroſe from 

-  - an opinion, that the court was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form 

of religion. It is certain, that many marks of favour were conferred on 

the Roman catholics. Lord Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent, in 

great favour with the court, and on that account moſt odious to the 

8 Engliſhmen. This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant from 

barles of that country, which formerly was contidered as a part of Virgi.- 

nia, but was now called Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary, 

daughter to Henry IV. of France, and ſpouſe to king Charles. The year 

following about 200 popiſn families, ſome of conſiderable diſtinction, em- 

barked with lord Baltimore, to enter into paſſeſſion of this new territory. 

Theſe ſettlers, who had that liberality and good breeding which diſtin. 

_ e of every religion, bought their lands at an eaſy price 

the native Indians; they even lived with them for ſome time in the 

_ fame city; and the ſame harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the tuo 

nations, until the Indians were impoſed on by the malicious inſinuations 

of ſome planters in Virginia, who envied the proſperity of this popiſh 

Colony, and inflamed the Indians againſt them by ill-grounded reports, 

. uch as were ſufficient to ſlir up the reſentment of men naturally jea- 

| > Jous, and who from experience had reaſon to be ſo. The colony, however, 

was not wanting to its own ſafety on this occalion. Though they con- 

tinued their friendly intercourſe with the natives, they took care to erecta 

ort, and to uſe every other precaution for their defence againſt ſudden 

Boſtilities; the defeat of this attempt gave a new ſpring to the activity of 

this er which was likewiſe receiving frequent reinforcements 

. from England of thoſe who found themſelves in danger by the approach- 

_ Ing revolution. But during the protectorſhip of Cromwell, every thing 

was overturned in Maryland. Baltimore, was deprived of his rights; 

and a new governor, appointed by the protector, ſubſtituted in bis room. 

At the Reſtoration, however, the property of this province reverted to its 

natural poſſeſſor. Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, and fully diſco- 

-_ _* _ wered how well he deſerved to be ſo. He eſtabliſhed a perſect toleration 

in all religious matters: the colony increaſed and flouriſhed, and diſſen - 

ters of all denominations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked into 

Maryland. But the tyrannical government of James I. again depri ved 

this noble family of their poſſelben, acquired by royal bounty, and im- 
proved by much care and epen ee. en 

w_ At the Revolution, however, lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all 

the profits of the government, though not to the right of governing, 

| V ns old wee conſiſtently be conferred on a Roman carholic. b 

= ter the family changed their religion, they obtained the power as well as 

=_ - fg be eee. . rh & rung 4 reſembled that : 

=  _ Virginia, except chat the governor was inted by the proprietors, and 

du confirmed by the _— Wh. e . Maryland is now 

| + _ veſted in a governor, ſenate of 15, aud houſe of delegates, all which are 

| to be . The governor is to be Geftd. by ballot, by the 


e houſe of delegates. All freemen above twenty-one years af 
j | 1 8 | 5 2 ; | a 5 | | 0K | | A s ; | . ages 1 
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age, having a freehold of fifty acres, or p 
pounds, — a right of ſuffrage 
viva voce. All perſons appoi 


In 1982, a colle 
dee name of V 


in the el 


- 
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to the value of thirty 
ion of delegates, which is 
d to any office of profit or truſt, are to 
ſubſcribe. a declaration of their belief in the Chtiſtian religion. 


was founded at. Cheſter town in this province, under 
195 oy: in honour of Je TG: : 
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VIRGIN 4. 


SITUATION. AND Exrenr. 


Miles. 


teak hee 


Boynpaties.] 


e Weſt. 


ſiſſippi, on 


ve 


Sonth ; and the Eaſtern diviſion. 


' Diviſions. - | 


The north diviſion, 


N * 


The a- diviſion, 


Omer 


The cot diviſion 4 


contains. 


n e ee 


detween Cheſapeak 
1 and * ocean 


% 


- | x8. Iſle of Wight 


15. Norfolk 
17. Nanſamund 


19. Surry 
20. Prince-Georgs Gs 
21. Charles 
22. Henrico . 


7 
Ps 


egrees. 
75 and.go weſt lon. 
36 and 40 north lat. 


OUNDED by the river Potownac, which divides 1 
it from Maryland, on the North · eaſt; 
lantic ocean, on the Laſt; by Carolina, on the South: ; and the river Mul- 


= Acoma euny 115 
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84. M. 
Lars fe 


by the At- 


3 ivided into four parts, vix. The North ö the Middle; che s | | 


Counties. Piel 
1. Northumberland Wischen ; 
2. Lancaſhiie © — | Chriſt Church 
3. Weſtmoreland — 

4. Richmond ——}f 
5. Stafford ———— St. . Paul's 
6. Eſſex — voy Farnham ' 
7. Middleſex So Chriſt Churem 
1 8. Glouceſter | Abingdow 
9. King and Queen 00. 3 | 
10. King William co. «, nn 
11. New Kent 9 — eter s 
12. Elizabeth De Elizabeth 
| x23. Warwick oo Denby ße 
1 14s York — | } York * 


615. Princeſs Ann L Lo . 
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Elizabeth” * | 
Planners pd] 
Newport 
| Sout ak gh 
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Darss, bars, aND RIVERS.] In failin to Virginia or Maryland, 
you paſs a ſtrait between two points of land, called the. Capes of Virgi- 
nia, which opens a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, ane of the largeſt 
and ſafeſt in the whole world; for it enters the country near 300 miles 
from the ſouth to the north, is about 18-miles broad for a confiderable 
way, and ſeven where it is the narroweſt, the waters in moſt places being 
nine fathoms deep. This bay, through its whole extent, receives a OF 
number of e e rivers from the of both Maryland and Virginia. 
From the latter, befides others of leſs note, it receives James River, York 
River, the Rappahannock, and the Potowmac : theſe are not only navi- 
gable for large ſhips into the heart of the country, but have ſo many 
_crecks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, that Vir- 
giaia is without all manger of doubt the country in the world of all others 
of the moſt convenient navigation. It has been- obſerved, and the 
eee geg is not n eee planter has a river at his 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY.] The whole face of this country is ſo ex- 
tr low towards the ſea, that you are very near the ſhore before you 
can diſeover land from the maſt-head. The lofty trees, which cover the 
foil, gradually riſe as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchantin 
; ſpect. You travel 100 miles into the country, without meeting wit 
a hill, which is nothing uncommon on this extenfive coaſt of North 
Ai And CLIMATE] In ſummer the heats here are exceſſive, though 
not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. - The weather is change- 
able, and the changes ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come 
on without the leaf warning. To a warm day there ſometimes ſuc- 
cCecreds ſuch an intenſe cold in the evening, as to freeze over the largeſt 
pb The air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the wind, as to heat 
and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. In winter they have a fine clear air, 
and dry, which renders it yery pleaſant. Their ipring is about a month 
earlier than in England; in Aprit they have frequent rains; in May and 
June, the heat increaſes; and the ſummer is much like ours, being re- 
freſhed with gentle breezes from the ſpa, that riſe about nine o clock, and 
decreaſe and increaſe as the ſun riſes or falls. In July and Auguſt theſe 
. breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and yiolently hot; in Septem- 
der the weather generally. changes, when they have heavy and frequent 
1 . which ion all the train 1 iſeaſes incident a moiſt ee, 
-— "» cularly-agues and intermitting fevers, They have vent thunder 
— but it rarely does any miſchief, - _ wo. 5; 
SOIL AND FRODUCE.] Towards the ſea-ſhore and the banks of the 
N rivers, the ſoil of Virginia confiſts of a dark rich mould, which, with- 
> _ . out manure, returns plentifullx whatever. is committed to it. At a diſtance 


* 


- 


from the water there is 4 lightneſs and ſandineſs in the ſoil, which; how- 
ever, is of a generous nature, and helped by a kindly fun, yields corn 
Aud tobacco extremely well. J 

From what has been ſaid of the ſoil and elimate, it is eaſy to infer the 

_ _ ariety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this country, The 
flüoreſſs are covered with all forts of lofty trees; and no underwood ot 
 _ bruſhes grow beneath; ſo that people travel with eaſe. through the foreſts 
n horſeback, under a fine ſhade to deiend them from the fun ; the piins 
EDX ce 5 — Es ES * DE = Ae 
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are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt colours an! 
moſt fragrant ſcent. Silk grows ſpontaneous in many places, the fibres of 3 
which are as ſtrong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the 9 
ſnake- root, and the ginſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great plenty. 
There is no ſort of grain but might be cultiyated to advantage. The in- 
habitants, however, are ſo engroſſed with the culture of the tobacco plant, 
that they think if corn ſufficient for their ſupport can. he reared, they do 
enough in this way. But flax and hemp are produced, not only for their 
own conſumption, but for exportation, though not in ſuch quantities as 
might be expected from the nature of the ſoil, admirably fitted for pro- 
Animals.) We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither horſes, cows, 
ſneep, nor hogs in America, before they were carried thither by the Eu- 
ropeans; but now they are multiplied ſo extremely, that many of them, 
particularly in Virginia, and the ſouthern colonies, run wild. Before the 
war between Great Britain and the colonies, beef and pork were ſold here 
from one penny to two pence per pound; their fatteſt pullets, at ſix pener 
a · piece; chickens, at three or four ſhillings a dozen; geeſe at ten pence; 
and turkeys, at eighteen pence a · piece. But fiſh and wild foil were ſtill 
cheaper in the ſeaſon, and deer were ſold from five to ten ſhillings a- piece. 
This eſtimate may ſerve for the other American colonies, where proviſions | 
were equally plentiful and cheap, and in ſome ſtill lower. Beſides the 
animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe natural to the country are deer, 
of which there are great numbers, a ſort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, 
foxes, and racoons. Here is likewiſe that fingular animal, called the 
opoſſum, which ſcems to be the wood · rat mentioned by Charlevoix, in his 
hiſtory of Canada. It is about the ſize of a cat; and befides the belly 
common to it with other animals, it has another peculiar to itſelf, and which 
| hangs beneath the former. This belly has a large aperture, towards the 
i legs, which diſcovers a large number of teats on the uſual parts of - 
the common belly. Upon theſe, when the female of this ereatute con- 
cei ves, the young are formed, and there they hang like fruit upon the 
ſtalk, until they _ in bulk and weight to their appointed ſias; then 
they drop off, and are received into the falſe belly, from bich they goiout 
_ atipleaſure, and in which they take refuge when any danger threatens _ 
them. In Virginia there are all ſorts of tame and wild fowl. They have 
the nightiogale, whoſe -plumage is crimſon and blue; the mocking bird, | 
thought to excel all others in his own note, and including that off every 2 
one; the humming bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and 7 
| by far the moſt beautiful, all arrayed in ſearlet, green, and gold. Ig © |} 
ſips the dew from the flowers, which is all its nouriſhment, and is too deli- 
care to be brought alive into England, . * ns Ee gen 
His roa r, GOVERNMEN Ty POPULA- J This ĩs the firſt country H ʒ n 
ion, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. the Engliſh planted: in:America, 
We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other-ſettlements, —- 
as has been already obſerved, from the diſcovery of Sebaſtian Cabot, Woo. 
in 1497, firſt made the northern continent of America, in the ſervice | 
Henry VII. of England. No attempts, however, were made to ſertle ic "= 
till the reign- of quoen Elizabeth; - It us then that Sir Walter [Raleigh - _ 
applied to court, and got together à company, which was compoſed-of * 2 
ſereral perſons of diſtinction, and ſeveral eminent merehants, who-agreed Ee 
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honour of queen Elizabeth, he called Virginia, Towards the cloſe of the 
fixteenth century, ſeveral attempts were made for ſettling this colony, be- 
fore any proved ſucceſsful. The three firſt companies who ſailed into Vir- 
Fus periſhed through hunger and diſeaſes, or were cut off by the Indians. 
| fourth was reduced to almoſt the ſame fituation ; and, being dwindled 
to a feeble remainder, had ſet fail for England, in deſpair of living in 
ſuch an uncultivated country, inhabited by ſuch hoſtile and warlike ſa - 
vages. But in the mouth of Cheſapeak bay, they were met by lord De- 
lawar, with a ſquadron loaded with proviſions, and every thing ne- 
ceflary for their relief and defence. At his perſuaſion they returned: by 


his advice, a gar and winning behaviour, the government of the 
tled within i 


colony was tſelf, and put on a reſpectable footing with re- 
gard to its enemies. This nobleman, who had accepted the government of 
the unpromiſing province of Virginia from the nobleſt motives; was com - 
Hed, by the decayed ſtate of his health, to return into England. He 
ft behind him, however, his ſon, as deputy ; with Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Summers, the honourable George Piercy, and Mr. Newport, for 
his countil. By them, James Town, the firſt town built by the Engliſh 
in the New World, was erefted. The colony continued to flouriſh, and 
the true ſources of its wealth began to be diſcovered and improved. 'The 
firſt ſettlers, like thoſe of Maryland, were generally perſons of conſidera- 
tion and diſtinction. It remained a ſteady ally to the royal 2 during 
the troubles of Great Britain. Many of the cavalie danger at 
home, took refuge here; and under the government of Sir William Berke - 
ley, held out for the crown, until the parliament, rather by ſtratagem 


than force, reduced them. After the R tion, there is nothing very 


intereſting in the hiſtory of this province. Soon after this time, a young 


. gentleman, named Bacon, a lawyer, availing himſelf of ſome diſcontents in 


the colony, on. account of reſtraints on trade, became very popular, and 


; ; fer every thing in confuſion. His natural death, however, reſtored peace 


ee and the inhabitants of Virginia ceaſed to deſtroy them- 

The government of this province, as ſettled in convention at Williamſ- 
burg, July 5; 1776, is veſted in a governor, fenate of 24, and houſe of 
delegates, of whom are choſen annually. But a privy council, or 
council of ſtate, conſiſting of eight members, is alſo. to be choſen by the 
Joint ballot of the ſenate and houſe of delegates, to aſſiſt in the adminiſira- 
tion of government. „ ogg re me 
The inhabitants of Virginia are eſtimated at 400, ooo; a cheerful, hoſ- 


 pitable, and in ne . ſome of them are accuſed 
1 uſati 


F 


on is not without ſome ground. 
Here are only two towns which deſerve that name; the largeſt of which, 


1 and the capital of the province, is Williamſburg, containing about fixty 


houſes, and ſome ſpacious public buildings. It is about 40, miles from 


the mouth of James's River, and ſeven from James Town, which was for- 


Ke»: mer . 
3 . - for the entertainment of mariners.- 
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9 and which contains many taverns and public . houſes, 
In the following account of the commerce of Virginia, is alſo included 
that of Maryland. Theſe provinces were ſuppoſed to export, of tobacco 
alone, to the annual value of 768, oool. into Great Britain. This, at 

i ad, makes the number of hogſheads amount to 


ht pounds per bogſhead, | 
bal Of theſe, it is computed, that about N cer 
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conſumed at home, the duty on which, at 261, 18. per hogſhead, came 

to 35146751. the remaining $2,500 hogſheads, were exported by our mer- 
chants to the other countries of Europe, and their value returned to Great 
Britain. The advantages of this trade * by the bare mention of it.. 
4 It may not be improper to add, that this fingle branch employed z zo fail 

of ſhips, and 7960 ſeamen. Not only our wealth therefore, but the very 


-  finews of our national ſtrength, were powerfully braced by it. The other 
3 commodities of theſe colonies, of which naval ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, 


iron in pigs and bars, are the moſt conſiderable, made the Whole exporta- 
tion, at an average of three years, amount to 1, 40, oool. The exports 
of 9 the ſame as to our other colonies, at a like average, came 
to 865,000. N 3 „„ „ 
| Her: is a college, founded by king William, called William and Mary 
college, who gave 2000]. towards'it, and 20, ooo acres of land, with power 
to purchaſe and hold lands to the value of z000l. a year, and a duty of 
one penny per pound, on all tobacco exported to the other plantatio 
There is a pre ſident, fix profeſſors, and other officers, who are named by 
the govergors or viſitors. The honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large 
donation to the college for the education of Indian children. i 
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S1TUATION AND EXTENT® _ . 


Breadth 380 30 and 37 north latitude. 119,000 g 
Bouup RES. I JYOUNDED by Virginia on the North ; by the At- 

Re = ONS lantic Ocean, on the Eaſt ; by the river $t. John, - 
which ſeparates. Georgia from Florida, on the South; and by the Mii» | 
fippi, on the Weſt, 5 
North Carolina con- 0 Bath, and Clarendon 


Length 700 1 ; 76 and g1 weſt longitude, ) 


Edenton 


F 


„ Clarendon in part St. James | 2 2 
f... hriſt-Churek 
The middle diviſion, or Berkley 5 


South Carolina, con-4 Colleton © 4 CruanLes-Town, W. 
tains the counties off 2 | lon. 79-12. N. lat,. 
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Rivers.] Theſe are the Reanoke, or Albemarle river ; Pamtico; 
Neus; Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; Pedee ; Santee ; Savannah; Al- 
atamaha, or George River, and St. Mary's, which divides Georgia from 
Florida : all which rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and runnin 
eaſt, fall into the Atlantic ocean. The back parts are watered by the Che- 
rokees, Yaſous, Mobile, Apalachicola, the Pearl river, and many other 
noble ſtreams which fall into the Miſſiſippi or the gulf of Mexico. | 

SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] The only ſea bordering on this country 
is that of the Atlantic Ocean; which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a ſhip 
of any great burden cannot approach it, except in ſome few places. There 
has not yet been found one good harbour in North Carolina ; the beſt are 

thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle River, and Pamtico. In 

South Carolina, there are the harbours of Winyaw, or George-Town, 
Charles-Town, and Port Royal. In Georgia, the mouths of the rivers 

- Savannah and Alatamaha form good harbours. r 
The moſt remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 deg. 
_ bdd minutes north lat. Cape Fear to the ſouth of it, and Cape . 

CLI MATE anvD air.) There is not any conſiderable difference be- 

tween the climate of theſe countries. In general it agrees with that of 
Virginia; but, where they differ, it is much to the advantage of Carolina. 
The ſummers, indeed, are of a more intenſe heat than in Virginia, but 
the winters are milder and ſhorter. - The climate of Carolina, like all Ame- 
'Tican weather, is ſubject to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and from 
Cold to heat; but not to ſuch violent extremities as Virginia. The win- 
ters are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any conſiderable water, affecting 
only the mornings and evenings ; the froſls have never ſufficient ſtrength 
120 reſiſt the noon - day ſun ; ſo that many tender plants, which do not ſtand 

the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in Cantina, for they have oranges in 
great plenty near Charles-Town, and excellent in their kinds, both ſweet 


and four, - - 
| SOIL, PRODUCE, AND FACE F In this reſpect, too, there is a conſi- 
ob TAC COUNTRY. © derable coincidence between theſe coun- 


tries and Virginia: the Carolinas, however, in the fertility of nature, 
have the advantage; but Georgia hath not ſo good a ſail as the other 
_ Provinces. The whole country is in a manner one foreſt, where our 
Planters have not cleared it. The trees are almoſt the ſame in every rel- 
pect with thoſe produced in Virginia; and by the different ſpecies of 
theſe, the quality of the ſoil is- eafily known, The land in Carolina is 
eaſily cleared, as there is little or no underwood, and the foreſts moſtly 
confiſt of tall trees at a conſiderable diſtance. Thoſe grounds which bear 
the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile; they are of 
a dark ſand intermixed with loam ; and as all their land abounds with 
nitre, it is a long time before it is exhauſted ; for here they never uſe any 
manure. The pine barren is the worſt of all; this is an almoſt perfectly 
_ white ſand ; yet it bears the pine- tree, and ſome other uſeful plants, na- 
turally yielding good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine. When this 
ſpecies of land 1s cleared, for two or three years together it produces ny 
1 "crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and, when it lies low, and is flood- 
ed, it even anſwers for rice. But what is moſt fortunate for this province 
36, that this worſt part of its land is favourable” to a ſpecies. of the moſt 
valuable of all its products, to one of the kinds of indigo. The low, 
rich, ſwampy grounds bear their great ſtaple, rice. The country _ 
- 2 N 
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the ſea is much the worſt, in many parts little better than an unhealthy 
ſalt marſh; for Carolina is all an even plain for 80 miles from the ſea, not © 
à hill, not a rock, nor ſcarcely even a pebble to be met with. But the 
country, as you advance in it, improves continually; and at 100 miles 
diſtance-from Charles-Town, where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil is of 
a prodigious fertility, fitted for every purpoſe. of human life; nor can 
any thing be imagined more pleaſant to the eye than the variegated diſ- 
polition of this back country. Here the air js pure and wholeſome, 
and the ſummer heat much more temperate. than in the flat ſandy 
In Carolina, the vegetation of every Kind of plant is incredibly quick. 
The climate and ſoil have ſomething in them ſo kindly, that the latter, 
when left to itſelf, naturally throws out an [immenſe quantity of flowers 
and flowering ſhrubs. All the European plants arrive at perfection bere 
beyond that in which their native country affords. them. With proper 
culture and encouragement, ſilk, wine, and oil, might be produced in 
theſe colonies: of the firſt we have ſeen ſamples equal to what is brought 
to us from Italy. Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and 
From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, their pro- 
ductions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, 
peaſe, beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, citron, 
eypreſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine trees; white mulberry- 
trees for feeding ſilk- worms; ſarſaparilla, and pines which yield turpen- 
tine, reſin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an dit 
of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds, and anotber, which yields a 
balm e be little inferior to that of Mecca. There are other trees 


beſide th at yield gums. The Carolinas produce prodigious. quan- 
tities of honey, of which they make excellent ſpirits, and mead as good as 


e indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. Nothing ſurpriſes an 

pean more at firſt fight than the ſize of the trees here, as well as in 
Virginia and other American countries. Their trunks are often from 50 
to 70 feet high, without a branch or limb; and frequently above 36 feet 


Malags ſack. Of all theſe the three great ſtaple commodities at preſent 
are, 
Euro 


in eireumference. Of theſe trunks when hollowed, che people of Charles- 


Town as well as the Indians make canoes, which. ſerve to tranſport provi- 
ſions and other goods from place to place; and ſome of them are ſo large, 
that they will carry 30 or 40 barrels of pitch, though formed of one piece 
of timber. Of theſe are likewiſe-made curious pleaſure: boats. 


| r + 
Axt As.] The original animals of this country do not differ much 
from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina they have a ſtill greater variety 
of beautiful fowls, All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; biack 
cattle are multiplied prodigiouſſy : to have 2 or 300 es is very common, 
but ſome have 1000 or u ds, Theſe ramble. all day at pleaſure in the 
foreſts 3 but their calves being ſeparated and kept in es paſtures, the 
cows return every evening to them. The hogs rapge in the ſame mane 
ner, and return like the cow; theſe are very numerous, and many run 


quite wild, as well as horned cattle and horſes, in the oods, It is ſur- 


priſing that the cattle ſhould have increaſed ſo quickly ſinee their being 
firſt imported from Europe, while there are ſuch numbers of walves, ty= 
gers, and panthers, canſtantly ranging the woods and foreſts, We have 
already obſerved that theſe animals are leſs ravenous than the beaſts of 
So SS ne 
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Africa and Aſia; they very ſeldom attempt to Kill either calves or foals 
* | in America, and when attacked, their dams make a vigorous defence, 
75 His rox, GUVERNMENT,:POPULATION,/} The firſt Engliſh expedi- 
CHIEF TOWNS, Ax D COMMERCE, © 'F tions into Carolina were 
unfortunate. Nothing ſucceſsful was done in this way till the year 1663, 
in the reign of Charles II. At that time ſeveral Engliſh noblemen, and 
others of great diſtinction, obtained a charter from the crown, inveſting 
them with the property and juriſdiction of this country. They parcelled 
out the lands to ſuch as were willing to go over into the new ſettlement, 
and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws, which they employed the famous Locke 
to compoſe for them. VVV 
They began their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards the ſouth- 
ward of their diſtrict, between two navigable rivers. Here they laid the 
foundation of a city, called Charles-Town, which was deſigned to be, what 
it now is, the capital of the ene In time, however, the diſputes be- 
tween the church of Englandmen and diſſenters cauſed a total confuſion in 
the colony. This was rendered ſtill more intolerable hy che ineurſions of 
the Indians, whom they had irritated by their inſolenee and injuſtice. In 
order to prevent the fatal conſequences of theſe inteſtine diviſions and 
foreign wars, an act of parliament was paſſed, which put this colony under 
the immediate protection of the crown. The lords proprietors accepted a 
recompence of about 24, oool. for both the property and juriſdiction; 
and the eonſtitution of this cdlony, in thoſe reſpects in which it differed 
85 from the royal colonies, was altered, Earl Granville, however, thought 
He to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which continued in the poſſeſſian of his family. 
For the more convenient adminiſtration of affairs, too, Carolina was di- 
vided into two diſtricts, and two governments. This happened in 1728, 
und from that time, peace. being reſtored in the internal government, as 
well as with the Cherokees and other Indian tribes, theſe: provinces began 
to breathe ; and their trade advanced with wonderful rapi „ 
The ſettlement of Georgia was projected in 1732, when ſeveral public 
ſpirited noblemen and others, from compaſſion to the poor of 
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for every 100 acres ; or otherwiſe, to pay a penny an acre quit rent year- 

ly to the proprietors, without purchaſe - money. The people of Carolina 

live in the ſame eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner with the Virginians 
already deſcribed. | Poverty is here almoſt an entire ſtranger; and the ' 
planters are the moſt hoſpitable people that are to be met with to all ſtrang- 
ers, and eſpecially to ſuch as by accident or misfortunes are rendered inca- 


# 


pable of providing for themſelves, © 1 5 
The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles 

Town, the metropolis, of South Carolina, which for fize, beauty, and 
trade, may be conſidered as one of the firſt in Britiſh America, It is ad- 
niirably fituated at the confluence of two navigable rivers, one of which 
is navigable for ſhips 20 miles above the town, and for boats aud large 

- canoes near 40. The harbour is good in every reſpect, but that of a bar, 
which hinders veſſels of more. than 200 tons burthen, loaded, from enter- 
ing. The town is regularly and preity wits, 1. fortified by nature and 
art; the ſtreets are well cut; the houſes are large and well built; ſome. - 
of them are of brick, and others of wood, but all of them handſome and 
elegant, and rent is extremely high. The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, 
interſecting each other at right angles; thoſe running eaſt and weſt extend 
about a mile from one river to the other. It contains about 1000 houſes, 
and was the ſeat of the governor, and the place of meeting of the aſſembly. 
Its neighbourhood 1s beautiful beyond deſcription. Several handſome equi- 
pages are 155 here. The planters and merchants are rich and well bred; 
and before the war between Great Britain and the! colonies, the people 
were ſhewy and expenſive in their dreſs and way of 3 ſo that every 
thing conſpired to make this by much the livelieſt, the lovelieſt, and 
liteſt place, as it is one of the richeſt too, in all America. It ought alſo. 
to be obſet ved, for the honour of the people of Carolina, that when, in 
common with the other colonies, they reſolved againſt the uſe of certain 
luxuries, and even neceſſaries of life; thoſe articles which improve the 
mind, enlarge the underſtanding, and correct the taſte were excepted: 
the importation of books was permitted as formerx. | 

North and South Carolina joined with the other colonies in their revolt 

againſt Britain; and in 1780, Charles Town being befieged by the kings 

troops, ſurrendered on capitulation, with 6000 men in arms priſoners, on 
the 30h of May in that year, after the ſiege had continued ſeven 
As South- Carolina has met with infinitely more attention than the other 
provinces, the commerce of this country alone employed 140 ſhips, While 
that of the other two did not employ 60. Its exports to Great Britain 
of native commodities, on an average of three years, amounted to more 


1 


than 395, oool. annual value; and its 1 to 365, o00l. The exports ; 


t.70,cool. and its imports Wnt 


1 


bours, and do not admit, excip Fear, veſfels of above 70 or © 
80 tons. This lays a wei nes of lighter 
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gage. Edenton is the capital of North Carolina, but little more than a 


gflcg village; they were lately projecting a town farther ſouth, which - 
Reps. rn nr 
_ Georgia has two towns already known in trade. Savannah, the capital, 


Is commodiouſly fituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten miles 


4 


from the ſea, upon a noble rirer of the ſame name, which e for 


200 miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, called Aüguſta, 
which ſtands in a ike of the teſt fertility, and carries oh A n- 


fiderable trade wi 


| the Indians. From the town of Savannah you ſee the. | 
whole courſe of the river towards the ſea; and on the other hands rap; 
ev. 


ſee the river for about 60 miles up into the country, Here the 


| 23 was beſieged by 8000 of the American and 
Ju 


: 7 5 North Carolina is 200, 00; in 
1 


ES Mr. George Whitefield (who uſed tq croſs the Atlantic every other year Y4 


founded an orphan-houſe, which is now converted to a very different uſe, 
into a college for the education of young men deſigned chiefly for the 
miniſtfy, By a late eſtimate of their og ES the number of inhabit- 
Nn uth Carolina 170,000 ; and in 
rgia about 25, ooo. F : 


In October 1779, the town of Savannah. being in poſſeſſion of the king's 
| | | 1d French troops in con- 
nction ; but they were both bravely repulſed by the king's troops, with _ | 


3 a great flaughter of the French and Americans. But Savannab, as well 
' as Charles Town, were afterwards evacuated by the kiog's troops, and re. 


ſtored to the Americans.  _ ON 
The goverament of North Carolina js now 


vate, and houſe of commons, all elected annually ; the executive power is 


a governor and ſeven counſellors : of South Carolina, in a governor, ſe- 


nate of 2 3. and a houſe of reprelentativts of 202 members: and that f 


72 repreſentatives, 


; Tons, ſpeak of thei in genentl, as well as Tome other particular 


25 
- - 


a, 


Georgia in a governor, executive council of 12, and houſe of aſſembly 
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WEST INDIES wh. 
who perceived, which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were from the 


centre, towards the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once, | 
By the fame remarkable Providence in the diſpoſing of things, it is, 
that when the ſun has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of Cancer, 
and becomes in a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body of 
clouds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; and diſſolving into rain, 
cool the air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, which: 


commonly reigns from the beginning of, January to ries latter end of 


May. Ss 
The rains in the Weſt Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt Indies) are 
by no means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are but dews _ 
comparatively, They are rather floods of water, poured from the clouds 
with a prodigiovs impetuaſity; the rivers riſe in a moment; new rivers 
and lakes are ſormgd, and in a ſhort time, all the low country is under 
water . Hence it is the rivers which have their ſource within the tro- 
pics, ſwell and overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon : but ſo miſtaken. 
were the ancients in their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to 
be dried and ſcorched up with a continual and fervent heat, and to be for 
that reaſon uninhabitable; when, in reality, ſome of the largeſt rivers of 
the world have their courſe within its limits, and the moiſture: is ane of | 
the greateſt inconveniencies of the climate in ſeveral places. p< 
| The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the 
trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſts, no 
ſaows, and but rarely ſome' hail ; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very 
violent when they happen, and the hailſtones very gredt and heavy. 
Whether it be owing to this moiſture, which alone does not ſeem to be a * 
ſufficient cauſe, or to a greater quantity of a ſulphureous acid, which pre- | 
dominates in the air of his country, metals of all kinds, that are ſubject 
to the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort time; and 
\ this cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, contributes ro make the 
Fre. of the Weſt Indies unfriendly and unpleaſant to an European con- 
It is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more 
rarely in July and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes; the 
moſt terrible calamity to which they are ſubject (as well as the people in 
the Eaſt Indies) from the climate; this deſtroys, at a ſtroke, the ae 
of many years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, and 
often juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf out of the reach of for- 
tune. It is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, ank 
lightning, attended with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes 
with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every circumſtance, which the ele 
ments can aſſemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee as the 
prelude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar-canes whirled into 
the air, and ſcattered over the face of the country. The ſtrongeſt trees E 
of the foreſt arg torn up by the roots, and driven J like ſtubble; their \ + 
windmills are ſwept away in a moment; their utenſils, the fixtures, the 
| Fondexous copper bgilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred „ 
tom the ground, and battered to pieces; their houſes are no protection; 
che rogfs are torn off at one blaſt; whilſt the rain, which in an hour riſes _ 
fire feet, ruſhes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence, I 
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The hurrieane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full change 
of the moon. If it comes at the full moon, obſerve theſe ſigus. That 
day you will' ſee the ſky very turbulent ; you will obſerve the ſun more 


red than at other times; you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear 
of all thoſe clouds and mifts which uſually hover about them. In the 


clefts of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rumbling ſound, 
Rke the ruſhing of a great wind. At night the ſtars ſeem much larger 
than uſual, and ſurrounded with a ſort of Burs; the north-weſt ſky has a 
black and menacing look; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes into vaſt 
waves, often without any wind; the wind itſelf now forſakes its uſual 
Ready eaſterly ſtream, and fhifts about to the weſt ; from whence it ſome- 
times blows with intermiſſions violently and irregularly for about two 
Hours at a time. The moon herſelf is ſurrounded with a preat bur, and 
fometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance. Theſe are . which the 
Indians of theſe iſlands taught our planters, by which they can prognoſti - 


| cate the approach of an hurricane. 


K 


* 


The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſugar; the com- 
modiĩty was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it was 
made in China in very early times, from whence we had the firſt know- 
ledge of it; but the Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated it. in Ame- 
rica, and brought it into requeſt, as one of the materials of a very uui- 
verſal luxury in Europe. It is not ſettled whether the cane, from which 
this ſubſtance is extracted be a native of America, or brought thither to 
their colony of Brazil, by the Portugueſe, from India and the coaſt of 
Africa; but, however that matter may be, in the beginning they made 
the moſt, as they ſtill do the beſt ſugars which come to market in this 
part of the world. The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, 
elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; and which, ſucked raw, has 
proved extremely nutritive and wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is dif- 
filled, and from the ſcummings of the ſugar a meaner ſpirit is procured. 
Rum finds its market in North America, where it is conſumed by the in- 
habitants, or employed in the African trade, or diftributed from thence 
to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and other parts; beſides what comes 
to Great Britain and Ireland. However, a very great quantity of mo- 
laſſes is taken off raw, and carried to New England to be diſtilled there. 
The tops of the canes, and the leaves which grow upon the joints, make 
very good np for their cattle, and the refuſe of the cane, after 
grinding, rves for fire ; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is without 
ue, | 


They compute that, when things are well managed; the rum and mo- 
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the purchaſe of the land, which is very high, under a capital of at leaſt . 


ea be more laborious, and more dangerous to the health; from a con- 


laſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the 0 ut are clear gain. 
However, by the particulars we have ſeen, and by others whieh we may 
eaſily imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Weſt- Indies are very 
great, and the'profits at the firſt view precarious; for the chargeable ar- 


” . _. ticles of the windmill, the boiling, cooling, and diftilling houſes, and the 
bduying and ſubſiſting a ſuitable number of ſlaves and cattle, will not ſuffer 


any man to begin a ſugar plantation of any conſequence, not to mention 


gaoel. Neither is the life of a planter, if he means to acquire a fortune, 
a life of idleneſs and luxury; at all times he muſt keep a watchful eye 


I Jo his overſeers, and even overſee himſelf occaſionally. But at the 


boiling ſeaſon, if- he is properly attentive to his affairs, no way of life 
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' fant attendance day and night, in the extreme united heats of the Cli- 
dene and ſo mary Rory ee add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and bad ſeaſons ; and then conſider when the ſugars fare. in 
the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage in the hazards 
of a merchant, and ſhips his produce at his own riſk. Theſe conſidera- 
tions might make one believe, that it could never anſwer to engage in this 
buſineſs ; but, notwithſtanding all this, there are no parts of the world, in 
which great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of the 
| earth, as the Weſt Indies. The produce of a few good ſeaſons "an 
nerally provides againſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure 
of a ſpeedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a readier ſale 
than perhaps any other commodity in the world. | NEE , 
Large Aer be are generally under the care of a manager, or chief 
overſeer, who has commonly a ſalary of 150l. a year, with overſeers un- 
der him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation; one to about 30 
negroes, and at the rate of about gol. Such plantations too have a ſur- 
geon at a fixed ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which belong 
to it. But the courſe which is the leaſt traubleſome to the owner of the 
eſtate is, to let the land, with all the works, aud the ſtock of cattle and 
flaves, to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the payment of the rent, and 
the keeping up repairs and ſtock. The eſtate is generally eſtimated to ſuch 
a tenant at half the neat produce of the beſt years; ſuch. tenants, if in- 
duſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good eſtates for themſelves, 
The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very eaſy rate. This 
is generally by e to each family of them a ſmall portion of land. 
and allowing them two days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to culti- 
vate it: ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find their negroes 2 
certain portion of Guinea and Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt herring, or 
| a ſmall portion of bacon or falt pork a day. All the reſt of the charge 
conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, and a blanket ; and the profie 
of their labour yields 10 or 121, annually. The price of men negroey 
upon their. firſt arrival is from 30 to 361. women and grown boys go leſs ;_ 
but ſuch negro families as are acquainted with the buſineſs of the iſlands 
generally bring above gol. upon an average one with another; and there 
are inſtances of a ſingle negro man expert in buſineſs bringing 150 guineas ; 
and the wealth of a planter is generally computed. from the number of 
ſlaves he poſſeſſes. 55 „ 5 „ 
To particulariſe the commodities proper for the Weſt India market: 
would be to enumerate all the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and luxuries 'of 
Ute; for they have nothing of their own but cotton, coffee, tropical fruits, 
ſpices, and the commodities. I have already mentioned. „ 
Traders there make a very large proſit upon all they ſell; but from the 
numerous ſhipping conſtantly arriving from Europe, and a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of new adventurers, each of whom carry out more or leſs as a ven- 
ture, the Weſt India market is frequently overſtocked 5 money muſt be 
raiſed, and goods are ſometimes ſold at prime coſt. or under. But thoſe 
' who can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better market, acquire 
fortunes equal to any of the planters. All kinds of handictaftimen, 
eſpecially carpenters, bricklayers, braziers, and coopers, get very great 
encouragement. But it is the misfortune of the Weſt Indies, that phy- 
ficians and ſurgeons even outdo the planter and merchant, in accumulating 


riches, 2 -. 5 
8 1 
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| Before the late war, there were allowed to bein our Weſt Indies at leaſt 


230,000 negro ſlaves; and, upon the higheſt calculation, the whites there 
in all did not amount to 8 ſouls. This diſproportion between the 
freemen and negroes, which grows more viſible every day, ſome writers 


* have endeavoured to account for, by alleging, that the enterpriſing ſpirit, 


which the novelty of the object, and various concurrent cauſes, had pro- 


. duced in the laſt century, has decayed very much. That the diſpoſition 
ef the Weſt Indians themſelves, who for cheapneſs chooſe to do every 


thing by negroes which can poſſibly be done by them, contributes greatly 
to the ſmall number of whites of the lower ſtations. Such indeed is the 


powerful influence of avarice, that though the whites are kept in conſtant 
terror of inſurrections and plots, many families employ 25 or 30 negroes 
- as menial ſervants, who are infinitely the moſt dangerous of the ſlaves, 
aud in caſe of any inſurrection, they have it more in their power to ſtrike 


2 fadden and fatal blow: and the cruelty with which the negroes are often 
treated, gives the white inhabitants too much reafon for their appreben - 
ons, that the negroes may endeavour to revenge themſelves upon their 


The firſt obfervation that has been mentioned, in order to account for 


the preſent diſproportion between the freemen and the negroes in the Well 


Indies. we think is not well founded; that enterpriſing ſpirit wbich firſt 
led Britons out to diſcovery and colonization, ſtill animates in a very con- 
fiderable degree the people of this nation; but the field has been lately 


more ample and enlarged, and emigrants have had greater ſcope whereon 


to range. Beſides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in 
ſuch a variety of climates, and diſcovers ſuch a richneſs of ſoil ; the Eaſt 
Indies, an inexhauſtible mine of riches, have in ſome degree drawn the 
attention of mankind from that of the Weſt. Countries, as well as in- 
dividuals, 'attain a name and reputation for ſomething extraordinary, and 


| Have their day. Many of the beſt families of this nation are ambitious of 


wocuring places for their ſons in 7 Eaſt Indies. Here is an ample field 
all . ſpirits, who, Miſdaining an idle life at home, and am- 
bitious of becoming uſeful to themſelves, their connections, or the com- 
munity, boldly venture into the immenſe regions of this Eaſtern world. 
Others, full as remote from an indolent diſpoſition, but with leſs conduct 
and inferior abilities, ſer out with the moſt ſanguine hopes. Theſe are 
your fiery, refileſs tempers, willing to undertake the ſevereſt labour, E 
vided it promiſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk and hazard, whoſe 
gebe. always raft, and who put no medium between being great and 
undone. 

The iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicircle, 
Fetching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the River Oronoque, 
in the main continent of South America. Some call them the Caribbecs, 


om the firſt inhabitants; though this is a term that moſt geographers 


eonfine to the Leeward Iſlands. Sailors diſtinguiſh them into Windward 


and Leewaid Hands, with regard to the uſual courſes of ſhips, from Old 


ho or the Canaries, to Carthagena or New Spain and Portobello.— 
0 8 tables and maps diſtinguiſ them into the great and little 


Anti 


JAMAICA.] The firſt that we come to belonging to Great Britaio, and 3 | 
alſo the moſt important, after leaving Florida, is Jamaica, which Hes be» 


 rypven the 75th and 7g ch degrees of welt longitude from Londen, and be. | 
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cen 17 and 18 north latitude, From the eaſt and welt it is in length 
about 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in breadth, growing leſs to- 
wards each end, in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 miles ſouth-weſt 
This iſland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled by the 


F 


frequent earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another. Theſe 


| rocks, though containing no ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with a great 


variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in a perpetual ſpring ; they are 
— by the rains, which often fall, or the miſts which continually 
brood on the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the crannies 
of the rocks, induſtriouſly ſeek out for __ own ſupport. From the rocks 
iſſue a vaſt number = ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome water, which 
tumble down in cataracts, and together with the ſtypendous height of the 
mountains, and the bright verdure of the trees through which they flow, 
form a molt delightful landſcape. On each fide of this chain of mountains 
are ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. On 
theſe coffee grows in great plenty. The vallies or plains between theſe *. 
ridges are level beyond what 1s — es in moſt other countries, and the 
ſail is prodigiouſly fertile. | „ „„ 
The langeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt in 
winter about eleven; but the moſt uſual divifions of the ſeaſons in the 
Weſt Indies are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this iſland is, 
in moſt places, exceſſiyely hot, and unfavourable to European coaſtitu- . 
tions; but the cool ſea-breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, 
render the heat more tolerable: and the air upon the high grounds is tem- 


perate, pure, and cooling. It lightens almoſt every night, but without 


much thunder, which when it happens is very terrible, and roars with 
aſtoniſhing loudneſs, and the lightning in theſe violent ſtorms frequently 
does great damage. In February or March, they expect earthiquakes, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter... During the months ef May and October, 


the rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for a fortnight 


together. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt fountains ; and in the moun- 
tains, not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal vir- 


toes. It gives relief in the dry belly-ach, which, excepting the bilious : 
| 155 yellow fever, is one of the moſt terrible endemial diſtempers o 
amaica. | | | 85 | 5 


Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable produktion of this iſland. Cocos 
was formerly cultivated in it to great extent. It produces alſo ginger, 


and the pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica Pepper; the wild cinnamon. 


tree, whoſe bark is ſo uſeful in medicine; the manchineel, whoſe fruit, 
though uncommonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the worſt pai- + 
ſons in nature ; the mahogany, in ſuch ule with our cabinet-makers, 


of the moſt valuable 8 ; but this wood begins to wear out, and orf 
ellent cedars, of a large fize and durable; the cab. 
bage. tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of its wood, which when dry is in- 
corruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the palma bre . 
oil, much eſteemed by the ſavages, Lach in food and medicine ; the ſoap-, 
tree, whoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing ; the mangrove and 
2 bark, uſeful to tanners ; the fuſtic and redwood to the dyers ; and 
ately the logwood, The indigo plant was formerly much cultivated; 
and the cotton. tree is ſtill ſp, No ort of European grain grows here; 


| they have only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of various kinds, 


but none of them reſembling ours, with variety of roots. Fruits, as 
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been already obſerved, 2 in great plenty; citrons, Seville and China 
weet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pomegranates, ma- 
mees, ſourſops, papas, pine - apples, cuſtard- apples, ſtar- apples, prickly 
pears, allicada, pears, melons, pompions, guavas, and. ſeveral kinds of 
berries, alſo garden ſtuffs in great plenty, and good. The cattle bred on 
this iſland are but few; their beef is tough and lean ; the mutton and 


lamb are, tolerable ; they have great plenty of hogs; many plantatio 
have hundreds of them, and cheir fleſh is —— 5 > 


8 752 8 | y ſweet and delicate, 
Their horſes are ſmall, mettleſome, and hardy, and when well made ge- 


nerally ſell for 30 or 4ol ſterling. Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the apothe- 


cary with guaiacum, farſaparilla, china, caſſia, and tamarinds. Among 
the animals are the land and ſea turtle, and the alligator. Here are all 
forts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more parrots than in any 
of the other iſlands ; beſides parroquets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Guinea 
hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies; the humming-bird, and a great variety 
of others. The rivers and bays abound with fiſh. The mountains breed 


numberleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and marſhes do 


the guana and gallewaſp ; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the 
in are the ciror, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous and mem- 
branous parts of the fleſh. of the negroes, and the white people are 
ſometimes plagued with them. Theſe inſects get into any part of the 
body, but chiefly the legs and feer, where they breed in great numbers, 
and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which 


z not perhaps till a week after they have been in th boy ty pick them 


aut with a needle, or point of a penknife, taking care toVeſtroy the bag 
entirely, that none of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind, 
They ſometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleſh to the very bone. 
Ibis iſland was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America. Se- 


|  veral deſcents had been made upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656 ; but 


it was not till this year that Jamaica was reduced under our dominion.— 
Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Penn and'Venables, to reduce 
the Spaniſh ifland of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was unſucceſsful, 
The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this misfortune, made 
a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capital, St. Jago, ſoon com- 


Pe the whole iſland to ſurrender. Ever fince it has been ſubject to the 


gliſh, and the government of it is one of the richeſt places, next to 
that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding falary being 
2,5col. per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the governor as 


much more; which, with the other 'perquiſites, make it on the wholc 


little inferior to 10,000 per annum. „ | 
We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American 


iflands is the ſame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed 


under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally 
of the church of England; though they have no biſhop, the biſhop of 
London's commiſſary being the chief religious-magiſtrate in thoſe parts. 


© About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the num- 


ber of whites in Jamaica amounted'to 60, coo, and that of the negroes to 
120,000. It appears at preſent that Jamaica is rather on the decline, as 


is the number ot inhabitants, the whites not exceeding 25, oco, and the 


blacks-99,000. Beſides theſe, a number of fugitive negroes have formed 
a ſort of colony among the Blue Mountains, independent of the whitcs, 


with whom they make treaties, and are in ſome reſpects uſeful'to the inha- 
bitanis of the iſland , particularly in ſending back runaway flaves. 11 
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lodigo was once very much cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched the 
iſland. to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of. Vere, where this drug was 
chiefly cultivated, they are ſaid to have had no leſs than 300 gentlemen's 
coaches; a number I do not imagine even the whole iſland exceeds at this 
day; and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were many more per- 
ſons of property in Jamaica formerly than are now, though e mac 
had not thoſe vaſt. fortunes. which dazzle us in ſuch a manner at preſent. 
However, the Jamaicans-were undoubtedly very numerous, until reduced 
buy earthquakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which, treading on 
the heels of the former calamities, ſwept awa vaſt multitudes. The de- 
creaſe of inhabitants, as well as, the decline of their commerce, ariſes from 
the difficulties to which, their trade is expoſed, of which they do not fail 
to complain to the court of Great Britain: as that they are of late deprived 
of the moſt benefieiab part of their trade, the carrying of negroes and dry 
goods to the Spaniſh coaſt ; the low. value of their produce, which they 
aſcribe to the great improvements the French make in their ſugar colonies, 
which are enabled to underſell them by the lowneſs of their duties; and the 
trade carried on from Ireland and the northern colonies to the French and 
Dutch iſlands, where they pay no duties, and are ſupplied with goods at 
an eaſier rate. Some of theſe complaints, which bo affect the other 
iſlands, have been heard, and ſome remedies applied; others remain un- 
redreſſed. Both the logwood trade, and this contraband, have been the 
ſubjects of much contention, and the cauſe of a war between Great Britain 
and the Spaniſh nation. The former we always avowed, and claimed as 


our right, and at the peace of 1763, it was confirmed to us. The latter we 


permitted; becauſe we thought, and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards 
Found, themſelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon them, 
and not upon us, to put a ſtop to it, by their guarda coſtas, which, cruiſe 
in theſe ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize and confiſcate ſuch veſſels and cargoes * 
as are found in this — In this manner did the Britiſn court argue, 
till the politiès of this nation, in compliance with the court of Spain, 
thought proper to ſend Engliſh cruiſers to the American coaſt, effec- 
tually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the whole body of Britiſh 
ſubjects in America loudly complained, as it puta ſtop to the principalchan- 
nel which hitherto enabled them to remit ſo largely to Great Britain. 
Fort Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 
Point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part of 
the border of a very fine harbour of its o-. n name. The conveniency. of 
this harbour, which was capable of containing a thouſand fail, of large 
"ſhips, and of ſuch depth as to allow them to load and unload at the greateſt 
-eale, weighed ſo much with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their 
capital on this ſpot, though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced 
none of the neceſſaries of life, not even froſh water. But the advantage 
of its harbour, and the reſort of pirates, made it a place of great confide- 
ration. Theſe: pirates were called Buccaneers; they fought with an in- 
 1copliderate bravery, and then ſpent. their fortune in this capital with as 
inconſiderate diſſipation, About the beginning of the year 1692, no place, 
for its ſize, could be compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an en- 
dure corruption of manners. In the month of June, in this year, an garth· 
quake, Which ſhook. the whole iſland; to the foundations, totally over- 
- whelmed this city, ſo as to leave, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt 
voſtige remaining. In two minutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed. up 
| ee e of the houſes, and two thouſand, people. The water guſhed 


* 
| * 
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3H out from the openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps; 

| but ſome of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters 

> of houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt 

? away in the harbour; and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to ca- 

i reen, was carried over the tops of linking houſes, and did not overſet, but 
afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of who ſaved their lives upon 
her. An officer, who was in the town at this time, ſays, the earth opened 
and ſhut very quick in ſome places, and he faw ſeveral people fink down 

to the middle, and others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, 

| and were ſqueezed to death. At Savannah, above a thouſand acres were 
F funk, with the houſes and people in them; the place appearing for ſome 
| time like a lake, was ſr wank a dried up, but no houſes were ſeen. In 
ſome parts, mountains were ſplit; and at one plaee a plantation was re- 

ed to the diſtance of a mile. They again rebuilt the city ; but it was 

a ſecond time, ten years after, deſtroyed by a great fire. The extraor- 
| dinary convenience of the harbour tempted them to build it once more; 
and once more, in 1722, was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt 
terrible on record. Such repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this place 

I! Zs a devoted ſpot; the inhabitants, therefore, reſolved to forſake it for 
1 ever, and to reſide at the oppoſite bay, where they built Kingſton, which 

is lately become the capital of the ifland. It confiſts of upwards gf one 
thouſand houſes, many of them handſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe 
 _ _ iflands, as well as the neighbouring continent, one ſtory high, with por- 
= ticos, and every conveniency for a comfortable habitation in that climate. 
| Not far from Kingſton, ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, a Spaniſh town, which, 
though at preſent inferior to Kingſton, was once the eapital of Jamaica, 
and is ſtill the ſeat of government, and the place where the courts of juſ- 

* tice are held. 5 _ __ = W OA 1195s 

* On the zd of October 1780, was a dreadful hurricane, which almoſt 

_ overwhelmed the little ſea · port- turn of Savannah-la-Mer, in Jamaica, 

and patt of the adjacent country. Very few houſes were left ſtanding, 
and a great number of lives were loſt. Nach damage was alſo done, and 
many lives loſt, in other parts of the iſland, gaga. 

Ys The whole product of the iſland may be reduced to theſe heads. Firſt, 
3 ſugars, of which * Mv in 1753, twenty thouſand three hundred 
| and fifteen hogſheade, ſome vaſtly great, even to a tun weight, which 

1 cannot be worth leſs in England than 424,725 l. Moſt of this goes to 

London, Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and ſome part of it to North America, 
in return for the beef, pork, cheeſe, corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, 

| and tar, which_they have from thence. Second, rum, ef which they 

3 export about four thouſand puncheons. The rum of this 1 

| Hanf e beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great Britain. Third, 
g molaſſes, in which they made a great part of their recuras for New Eng- 
land, where there are vaſt diſtilleries. All theſe are the produce of the 

32 grand ſtaple the fugar-cane. According to the late teſtimony of a reſ- 

| pectable planter, in Jamaica, that "land land hath 280000 acres in canes of 

Which 210,000 are annually cut, and make from 68 to 70, oootons of ſugar, 

1 and 13 gallons of rum. Fourth, cotton, of which they fend out two 

 - _- thouſand bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivated, is now inconfider-- 

| able; but ſome cocoa and coffee are exported, with a conſiderable quantity 
of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, ſweetmeats, maho- 
gany, and manchineel planks. But ſome of the moſt eonſiderable articles 
of their trade arc with zhe Spaniſli continent of New Spain and Terra 
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but mutton ſells at nine pence per 


| +bulk of the people take little care to im 
| engaged in trade or riotous diffipation, 1 PL Ed Ly | 
Ihe miſery and hardſhips of the Negroes are truly moving; and though 
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Firma; for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood and boch 
Bu former and latter . on a vaſt and profitable trade in Ne- 
Fr and all kinds of European goods. And even in time of war with 


pain, this trade between Jamaica and the Spaniſh Main goes on, which it 


will be impoffible for Spain to ſtop, whilſt it is ſo profitable to the Britiſh 


merchant, and whilſt the Spaniſh officers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 


| ſo t a reſpec to preſents properly made. Upon the whole, man 

_— — le of 3 whilft they appear to he in ſuch a ſtate 40 
luxury, as in moſt other places leads to beggary, acquire great fartunes, 
in a manner, inſtantly. Their equipages, their clothes, their furniture, 
their tables, all bear the tokens of the greateſt wealth and profuſion ima- 
ginable. This obliges all the treaſure they receive to make but a very 


rt ſtay, being hardly more than ſufficient to anſwer the calls of their 


neceſſity and luxury on Europe and North America. _ 


On Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and appear very gay 
in coats of Alk, and veſts trimmed with ſilver. At other times they ges 
nerally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a Holland 


and a hat upon it. Men ſervants wear a coarſe linen frock, with buttons 


at the neck and hands, long trowſers of the ſame, and a check ſhirt.. The 


Negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, who have them dteſſed in 
their own livery, have once a Jour Oſnaburghe, and a blanket for cloths 
ing, with a cap or handkerchief for the head, The morning habit of the 


ladies is a looſe night-gown, careleſsly wrapped about them; before dinner 


they put off their diſhabille, and appear with a good grace in all the ad- 
vantage of a rich and becoming dreſs. ' 5 55 

The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances is Madeira wine 
mixed with water. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear ; and' London 


porter ſells for a ſhilling per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially 


among thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call Kill. Peril, 
becauſe, being frequently drank to exceſs, it heats the blood, and brings 
on fevers, which in a few hours ſend them to the grave, gy thoſe 
who are juſt come to the iſland, which is the reaſon that ſo many die here 
upon their firſt arrival. We, 85 3 | 


- Engliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin being entirely 
ker 


Spaniſh. There is no place where filver is ſo plentiful, or has a quickes 
circulation, You cannot dine for leſs than a piece of eight, and che 
common rate of boarding is three pounds per week ; though in the mar- 
kets beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as in London 
Learring is here at a very low ebb ; there are indeed ſome gentlemen 
well verſed in literature, and who fend” their children to Great Bricain, 
where they have the advantage of a polite and liberal education ; but the 


grout —_ is taken to make them propagate, the ill treatment they r eccive 
. e | 


eus their lives, that inſtead of increaſing by the courſe of nature, 


many thouſands are annually imported to the Weſt Indies, to ſupply the 


place of thoſe: who pine and die by the hardſhips they receive. It is ſai 
that they are ſtub and untractable, for the moſt part, and that 4 
muſt be ruled with a rod of iron; but they ought not to be cruſhed with 


| it, or to be thought a fort of -beaſts,” withour ſouls, as ſome of thei maſ- Y | 
ters of oyerſsers do at preſent, though ſome of theſe tyranes are themſclves 
N 25 0 
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prove their minds, being generally 
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the dregs of this nation, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe. Many of 
the Negroes, however, who fall into the 1 of gentlemen of huma- 
nity, find their ſituations eaſy and comfortable; and it has been obſerved, 
that in North America, where in general theſe poor wretches are bettet 
uſed, there is a leſs waſte of Negroes, they live longer, and propagate 
better. And it ſeems clear, from the whole courſe of hiſtory, that thoſe 


nations which have behaved with the greateſt humanity to their ſlaves, 


courage and intrepidity ſome of them meet it ; · 


were always beſt ſerved, and ran the leaſt hazard from their rebellions.— 
The ſlaves, on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed 


naked to ſale ; they are then generally very fimple and innocent creatures, 


but they ſoon become roguiſh enough; and when they come to be whipped 
excuſe their faults by the example of the whites. They believe every 
Negroe returns to his native country after death. This thought is fo agree 
able, that it cheers the poor creatures, and renders the burthen of life 
eaſy, which would otherwiſe, to many of them, be quite intolerable.— 
They look on death as a blefling, and it is ſurprifing to ſee with what 

eee quite tranſported 
to think their flavery is near at an end, that they ſhall revifit their native 
ſhores, and ſeetheir old friands and acquaintance. When a Negroe is about 
to expire, his fellow ſlaves kiſs him, and wiſh him a good journey, and 
ſend their hearty good wiſhes: to their relations in Guinea. They make 
no lamentations ; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, believing he 


is gone home and happy: ; 3 | | 
- --BARBADOES.] This iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbees, is 
fituated in 59 degrees weſt long. and 13 degrees north lat. It is 21 miles 


in length, and in breadth 14. When the Engliſh, ſome time after the 
year 1625, firſt landed here, mY found it; the moſt ſavage and deſtitute 
Place they had hitherto viſited. It had not che leaſt appearance of erer 
1 been peopled even by ſfayages. There was no kind of beaſts of 
paſture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root, fit for lupporing the life 
of man, Tet as the climate was.ſo good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, 
ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortunes in England reſolved to become adven- 
2 s thither. Wh were ſo large, and of a WP fo' ary and * 
orn, that it was with great difficulty they could clear as muc und as 
was neceſſary for their faba ce. 3 — — — how- 


ever, they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport ; and they found 


that cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, ard that tobacco, which 
| was beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe . 


22 


Len beg together with the ſtorm between the king and parliament, which 
was beginning to break out in England, induced many new adventurers to 
tranſport themſelves into this iſland. _ And what is extremely remarkable, 
ſo great was the increaſe of people in Barbadoes, 25 years after its firſt 
| ent, that in 1650, it contained more than 50, ooo Whites, and a 
much 2 number of Negroes and Indian flaves ; the latter they ac- 
quired by means not at, all to their honour ; for they ſeized upon all thoſe 
unhappy men, without any pretence, in the neighbouring iſlands, and 
—— 0 into ſlavery. A practice which has rendered the Caribbee 
Indians irreconeileable to us ever ſince. They had begun, a little before 
this, to cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy.— 


Tue number of the flaves therefore was flill augmented? and in 1676, it 


is ſuppoſed that their number amaunted to 200,000, Which, together with 
7 o, οο, make 1 f, co on this ſmall ſpot ; a degree of population un- 
anne 
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aowned for numbers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 fail of ſhips, 
one with another of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports in 
ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citroen-water, were above 350,001, 
and their circulating caſh at home was 200, oool. Such was the increafe 

of population, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 50 years. But finee 
that time, this iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be at- 
tribured partly to the growth of the Freneh ſugar · colouies, and partly to 

_ our own eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles. Their numbers at pre» 
ſent are ſaid to be 20,009 whites, and to00,000 ſla ves. Their commerce 
confiſts iu the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs 
extent. The capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whoſe 
employment is ſaid to be worth 5oool. per annum. They have a colleges. 
founded and well endowed by,colonel Codrington, who was a native of 
this iſland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſutfered' much by hurri- 
canes, fires, and the plague. On the toth of October 1780, a dreadful 
hurricane oceaſioned valt devaſtation in Barbadoes, great numbers of the 
houſes were deſtroyed, not one houſe in the ifland was wholly free from 
damage, many perſons were buried in the ruins of the buildings, and 
great numbers were driven into the fea, and there periſhed. . 
ST. CHRISTOPHER“s.] 'Fhis iſland, commonly called by the failors 
St. Kitt's, is fituated in 62 degrees welt long. and 17 degrees north lat. 
about 14 leagues from Antigua, and is twenty miles long and ſeven broad, 
It has its name from the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered 
it for the Spaniards. - That nation, however, abandoned it, as unworthy 
of their attention; and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Englith | 
eonjunctiy ; but entirely ceded to us by the peace of Utrechr. e 


— 


| cotton, ginger, and the tropical fruits, it generally produces near as much 
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formerly thought uſeleſs, has now got the ſt jr of the ref of the 1 
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C- derived from the ſugar cane. Both were taken by the French' in the year 
ſe , ⅛ nF ß OE Tg 

nd _ BARBUDA.] Situated in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 | of A 

Dee 1s 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. br is fertile, and has an indif- 


the uſe of che neighbouring iſtes./ It belongs tg the Codritigton famil 
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_  ANGUILLA.}- Situated id 19 deg. N. lat. 60 miles north-weſt of 
St. Chriſtopher's, is about zo miles long and 16 broad. This iſland is 
ertefly level, and the climate nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica, 
The inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſclves to huſbandry, 


* 


and feeding of cattle. TE”, „„ RO 
DOMINICA.] Situated in 16 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. ton. lies 
About half way between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles in 
length, and 13 in breadth.: it got its name from being diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus on a Sunday. The ſoil of this iſland is thin, and better adapted 
to the rearing of cottee than ſugar ; but the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt 
trees in the Weſt Indies, and the iſland is well ſupplied with rivylets of 

| fine water. The French have always oppoſed our ſettling bere, becauſe it 
d | muſt cut off their communication, in tune of war, between Martinico and 
| Guadalupe. However, by the peace in Paris, in 1763, it was ceded in 
| | expreſs terms to che Engliſh ; but we have derived little advantage from 
this conqueſt, the iſland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for 

the natives of the other Caribbees, who being expelled their own ſertle- 
ments, have taken refuge here. But, on account of its ſituation between 

the principal French iilands, and Prince Rupert's Bay being one of the 
eapacious in the Weſt Indies, it has been judged expedient to form 
Dominica into a government of itſelf, and to declare it a free port. It 
5 oa keg by the French in 1778 ; but was reſtored again to Great Britain 
Sr, VINCENT. Situated in 13 deg. N. lat. and 61 deg. W. lon, 

30o miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, 30 miles ſouth of St. Lucia, is about 

34 miles in length, and 18 in breadth. | It is extremely fruitful, being a 
black mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moſt proper for the ruiſing of ſuzar, 
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ndigo thrives here remarkably well, but this article is leſs cultivated than E 
formerly throughout the Weſt kudies. Many of the inhabitants are Ca- 2 
ribbeans, and many here are alſo fugitives from Barbadoes and the other 

"Mands. The Caribbeans were treated with fo much injuſtice and barba - 

_ rity; after this ifland came into poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, to whom it was 7 

_ ceded by the peace in 1763, that they greatly contributed towards enabling 5 

the French to get poſſetiion of it again in 17791 but it was reſtored to 

Great Britain by the late treaty of peace. | —_ 

. GRANADA ano THE GRANADINES.}. Granada is ſituated in 12 Wl 

_ deg. north lat. and 62 deg. weit lon. about 30 leagues ſouth-weſt of Bar- 

; Hadoes, and almoſt the ſame diſtance north of New. Andalufia, or the 5 

Spaniſh Main. This iſland. is ſaid to be 3o miles in length, and 1;.in Wl 

.Þreadth. Experience haz-proved, that the foil of this ifland is extremely Wl 

proper for producing ſugar, coffee, tobacco, aud Indigo; and upon the Wil 

_ _ _ whole it carries. with, it all the appearance of becoming as flouriſhing a Wall 

- _ colony % any in the Welt Indies, of its dimenfions. A lake on the op 

.-- of a bill, in the middle: of the iſland, ſupplies it plentifully with five Bil 
rivers, which gor and fertilize it. Several bays and harbours lis round 
: _ the iſland, forme of which may be fortified wich great advantage, which 
renders it very convenient for ſbipping; and bas the happineſs of not 
ON being ſubject to hurricanes. St. George's bay has a ſandy bottom, and 
AIs extremely capacious, but open. In. 11s harbour, or careening place, 
200 large veſſels may be moored with perſect fafery. This ifland was 
„ * the theatre of bloody wan between the native Indians and the 
Prenchs duting which ceſs handful of Caribbees defended themſelves 


| with the moſt reſolute bravery, In the laſt war but one, when Granada _ 
; / on BT 365 ERS . "macacke 
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attacked by the Engliſh, the French inhabitants, who were not very nu- 
merous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadalupe and Martinico, 
that they loſt all ſpirit, and ſurrendered without making the leaſt! oppo- 

. fition; and the full property of this iſland, together with the ſmall iſlands 
on the north, called the Granadines, which yield the ſame produce, were 
confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1963. — 
But in July, 1779, the French again made themſelves maſters of this 
iſland, though it was - reſtored to Great Britain by the late treaty. of 


"NEWFOUNDLAND.] Exclufive of the Weſt India ſugar iſlands, 
lying between the two continents of America, Great Britain claims ſeveral 
others, that are ſeated at the diſtance of ſome thouſand miles from eack 
other, in this quarter of the globe, of which we ſhall ſpeak according to 
our method, beginning with the north. 55 | 22 | 
Newfoundland is fituated to the eaſt of the gulf of St. Lawrence, be- 
tween-46 and 52 deg. north lat. and between 54 and 59 deg. welt long. 
feparated from 1 or New Britain by the Straits of Belleiſle, and 
from Canada by the bay of St. Lawrence, being 359 miles long, and 200 
broad. The coaſts are extremely ſubject to fogs, attended with almaſt 
continual ſtorms of ſnow and fleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt, From 
the ſoil of this iſland we are far from reaping any ſudden or great ad. 
vantage, for the cold is long continued, and ſevere ; and the ſummer 
heat, though violent, warms it nut enough to produce any thing valu- 
able; for the ſoil,; at leaſt in thoſe parts of the iſland with which we are 
acquainted, is rocky and barren. However, it is watered by ſeveral good 
rivers, and hath many large and gaod harbours. This iſland, whenever 
the continent ſhall come to fail of timber wes on to navigation (which 
on the ſea-coaſt perhaps is no very remote proſpe) wilt afford a large 
ſupply for maſts, 4s and all e lumber for the Weſt India trade. 
But what at preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſhery of cod, 
carried bn upon thoſe ſhnals,. which are called the Banks of Newfound- 
land, Great Britain and North America, at the loweſt computation, an- 
nually emplay 3000 fail of ſmall craft in this fiſhery ; on board of which, 
and on ſhore to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10,0. o hands; fo 
that this fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the mer- 
chant, but a ſource of livelihood to ſo many thouſands of poor people, 
and a moſt excellent nurſery to the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed 
to increaſe the national ſtock 3oozoool.. a year in gold and (Hyver, te- 
mitted to us for the cod we fell in the North, in Spain, Portugal; Italy, 
and the Levant, The plenty of cod both on the Great Bank, and the leſſer 
ones, which lie on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is inconceiveable ; 
and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſlf are caught there in | 
abundance ; all of which are nearly in an equal plenty along the ſhores of 
of Newfoundland, New. Scotland, New England, 2 the Iſle of Cape 5 
Breton; and very profitable fiſheries are carried on upon all their coals, 
from which we may obſerve, that where our-colonies are thinly peopled, _ 
or ſo barren as not to produce any thing from their ſoil, their coaſts make 
us ample amends, and pour in upon us a wealth of another kind, and no 
way inferior to that arifing.from the moſt fertile oli. 
This iſlapd, after various diſputes about the property, was entirely 
ved to England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713; but the French were 
left at liberty to dry their dets on the torthern ſhares of the iſland; au 
by che treaty of 176g, they were pon t fiſh in the. gulf 
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Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they ſhould not approach within 
- three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to England. T he ſmall iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the ſouthward of Newfoundland, 
were alſo ceded to the French, who ſtipulated to erect no fortifications on 
theſe iſlands, nor to keep. more than 50 ſoldiers to enforce the police. 
By the laſt treaty of peace, the French are to enjoy the fiſheries on the 
north and weſt coaſt of the Iſland. The chief towns in Newfoundland 
are Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John; but there do not above 1000 
families remain here in the winter. 
CAPE BRETON.] This ifland, ſeated between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The ſoil is barren, but it 
has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four 
leagues in eireumference, and has every where fix or ſeven fathoms 
water. | a | 
The French began a ſettlement in this ifland in 1714, which they con- 
_ tinned to increaſe, and fortified it in 1720. They were, however, dif. 
poſſe ſſed in 17457 by the bravery of the inhabitants of New England, 
with little afiiance from Great Britain; bur it was again, by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, ceded ro the French, who ſpared no expence to for- 
tify and ſtrengthen it. Notwithſtanding which, it was again reduced, in 
1758, by the Britiſh troops under general Amherft and admiral Boſcawen, 
together with a large body of New England men, who found in that 
place two hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and eighteen mor- 
tars, together with a large quantity of ammunition and ſtores: and it was 
ceded to the crown of Great Britain by the peace of 1:63, fince which 
the fortifications have been blown up, and the town of Louiſburgh diſ- 
mantled; - 25 [5 ED 9 8 5 | 5 
Sr. JOHN"%.] Situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is about 60 
miles in length, and 30 or 40 broad, and has many fine rivers ; and though 
tying near Cape Breion and Nova Scotia, has greatly the advantage of 
both in pleaſamneſs and feriiiity of foil, Upon the reduction of Cape 
Breton, the inhabitants of this ifland, amounting to 4000, ſubmitted 
quietly to the Briitſh arms; and, to the difgrace of the French gorernory 
there were found in his houſe ſeveral Enyltih ſcalpe, which were brought 
there to market by the ſavages ; this being the place where they were 
encouraged to carry on that barbarous and inhuman trade. This 
land was fo well improved bythe French, that it was filed the granary 
of: Canada, which it furniſſ ed with great plenty of corn, as well as beef 
and-pork. Eo | 5 
BERMU DAS. ox SUMMER ISLANDS. ] Tbeſe received their firſt 
name from their being diſcovered by John Bern udas, a Spaniard; and 
were called the Summer Ilands, from fir George Sommers, who was ſhip- 
© wrecked on their rocks in 26.9, in his pallige to Virginia, They are 
fituared, at a vail diſtance trom any continent, in 22 deg. north lar. and 
in 65 degrees welt lop, Their diftance from the Land's End is computed 
1 be near 1-5 c leagues, from the Maderias about 12-0, and Hom Caro- 
lia zcc. The Bermudas are but ſmall, not cortain'ng in all above 
26,00d acres ; and are very dificulr of accets, being, as Wal er the poet, 
who reſided ſome t me there, ex preſſes it, walled withy rocks“ The air 
_ of theſe iſlands, which Waller celebrates in one of his pocn's, has bten 
always eNecmed extremely healthful ; and the beauty and richnets of the 
vegetable productions are perfectly delighrful. Though the foil of thele 
a iſundeis.acmizaiily adajucd tothe evhivaticn of the vine, the Thief wy 
ug | SK | only 
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only buſineſs of the inbabitants, who conſiſt of about 10,000, is the 
building and navigating of light floops and brigantines, which hey en- 
ploy chiefly in the rrade between North America and the Weſt Indies. 
Theſe veſſels are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, as the cedar, of which 
they are built, is for its hard and durable quality. . 
The town of St. George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bottom 
of a haven in the iſland of the ſame name, and is defended with ſeven or 
eight forts, and ſeventy pieces of cannon. It contains above 1000 houſes, 
a handſome church, and other elegant public buildings. . 
LUCAY's, ox BAHAMA ISLANDS.} The Babamas are ſituated 
to the ſouth of Carolina, between'i 2:and 27 degrees north lat. and 73 and | 
$1 degrees weſt lon, They extend along the coaſt of Florida quite down | 
to the iſle of Cuba; and are ſaid to be 500 in number, ſome of them £ 
only mere rocks; but 12 of them are large, fertile, and in nothing dif- ; 
ferent from the ſoil of Carolina: they are, however, almoſt abidhabiied} 
except Providence, which is 200 miles eaſt of the Floridas; though ſome 
others are larger and more fertile, on which the Engliſh have plantations, 
Between them and the continent of Florida is the gulf of Bahama, of _ 
Florida, through which the Spaniſh galleons ſail in their paſſage to Eu- 
fope. Theſe iffands were the firſt fruits of Columbus's ditcoveries ; bur 
they were not known to the Engl.th tilt 1667, when captain Seyle, being 
driven among them in his paſſage to Carolina, gave his name to one of 
them; and being a ſecond time driven upon it, gave it the name of Pro- 
vidence. The Engliſh, obſerving the advantageous fituation of theſe 
illands for being a check on the French and Spaniards, attempted to-ſettle _ 
them in the reign of Charles II. Some unlucky incidents prevented this _ 
ſettlement from being of any advantage, and the Ifle of Providenee be- 
came a harbour Jor the buccaneers, or pirates, who for a long time in. 
feſted the American navigation. 'This obliged the dns ht mn 15448; | » 
to ſend out captain Woodes Rogers with a fleet ro diſlodge the pirates, and. 
for making a ſeitlement. This the caprain effected; à fort was ereded. 
and an independent company was ſtationed in the iſland. Ever ſince this - 3 ER 
laft ſertlemerit theſe iſlands have been improving, though they advance 
but lowly. In time of war, people gain confiterably by the prizes cons © 
demned there; and at all times by rhe wrecks; Which are frequent . 
labyrinth of rocks and flielres. The Spaniards captured theſe iflands dur 
ing the laſt war, but they were reraken by a detachment from St. Augüf. 
tine, April yth, 1 83. 5 ee 5 . e e 4 e 7h ; 
FALKLAND ISLANDS,] Leaving the Bahama and Weſt India 
_ iſlands, we ſhall. how proceed along the bor eat coaſt of "America, as 
far as the zad deg. of ſouth lat. where the reader, by locking iet the 
Mp, will perceive the Falkland Iſlands fituated near the Straits of Magellan 
at the utmoſt-extremity of South America. Falkland Tflands were firſt = 
_ Uiſcovered by fir Richard Hawkins, in 1594, the principal of which he 
named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of queen Elizabeth, The pre- 
ſent Engliſh'name' Falkland, was probably given them by captain Strong. 
in 1639, and being adopted b Halley, ie has from that time been received 
into our maps. Fu 


— 8 
* . 


| rey have bcenftoned ſome conteſt between Spaiu aud 
Great Britain, but being of very liitle worth, ſeem to have been . 
abandoned by the latter, in order to avoid giving umbrage to the Späni 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS IN NorTH AMERICA, 
Ea 7 aup Wesr FLonIpa.. 


SrTyaTION ANÞ EXTENT. 


3 e 5 Miles. 1, Degrees, ” 
Length 800 80 and g1 weſt longitude. 
5 * fol between be and e latitude. 
2 nerds "HIS country, which was de by Grear Britain 10 | 
Spain by the late treaty of peace, * pounded by 
Georgi an the North” 20 the —— on the Weſt; by the Gulf of 
xico on the South; and b e Bahama Straits on the E 
BIvzas] Theſe are the Api » Which is one of the fineſt in the 
world, as well as the nates for, NR radia its turnings and windings, it 


is ſuppoſed tg run a courſe of of 4 oo miles; but its mouths are in a manner 


- and gums, thax are gammon to 


hoaked up with ſands and ſhoals, which deny acceſs to veſſels of any con- 
rable byrden ; there being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve 
feet water over the bar (captain Pitman ſays teventeep) at the principal 
entram e. Within the bar there is 100 fathom water, and the channelis 
every where deep, and the current gentle, except at a certain feaſon, 
when, like the Nile, it overflows and becomes extremely rapid, It is, 
Except at the entrance already mentioned, every where free, trom ſhoals 
and cataracts, and navi oy for craft of ane kind or other almoſt to its 
ſource. The Mobille, t ab :hicola, and St. John's rivers, are are alfa 
larg and noble ſtreams. - 
Bars AN certs. ] The principal bays are St, Bernard's, Afcenſion 
Medill, Peptapaa, - Dauphin, Juleph, * Apalaxy, rte "Sano, and 
r Bay Yo 
Tbe chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, and Cape Flo, 
Lida, at the extremity of the * | 
Ain Anp CLIMATE,} Very various. accounts have been given of theſe 
5 particulars i ip this 2 3. but that the air of Florida is pure apd whole- 
| fome, appears trom the ſize, ber and longevi dar the Floridian Indi · 
ans, who, 1 in theſe reſpects, far cir more bern oeighbqurs the 
Mexicans. 
Sol, PRODPCTIONS, ao} Eat Fluide, near the ſea, and 40 miles 
+ FACE OF THE COUNTRY. þ back, is flat and ſandy. - But even the 
Loune Fg ar St. Auguſtne, in all appearance jhe worlt in the province, - 
m being e : it produces 3 of Indian cotn a- year; 
oy garden vegetables are in great perfectipn ; the orange and lemon trees 
grow here, without cuſij vation, to a large 4 and produce better fruit 
than in Spain and Portugal, The inwar e e the bills is ex · 
tremely rich and fe tile, producing ſpontaneoy! 32 yegerables, 
S e oag, and is like- 
"7 favourable to the rearing of Europe-n 5 
his country alſo Iuces rice, indigo, ambe iſe, 3 ame- 
turquoiſes, Iapi lazuli, and other precious 1. copper, 170 
On pit-coal, and iron - ore: pearls are alſo found on the coaſt o | 
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Saulen Dowtnroxs IN Noxrh AMERICA. , % 


FEW fize and quality to that of Mae The animal creation are here - 
ſo numerous, that you may purchaſe a good ſaddle-horſe, in exchange for 
goods of five ſhillings value prime coſt; and there are inſtances of horſes 
Hm exchanged for a hatchet per kead.” 

Chir rowus.] The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſucola, N. 
lat. 30-22. W. long. 87-20, which is ſituated within the bay of the fame 
name, on a ſandy Thore that can only by approached by ſmall veſſels.” The 
road is, however, one of the beſt in all the Gult of Mexico, in which 
veſſels may lic 1n fafety againſt every kind of wind, bangs, 5 furrounded mw 
[land on-every. lide. 

St. Auguſtine, the capital of Faſt Florida, N. lar. 29-45- W. longs 
181-12. runs along the ſhore, and is of an oblony form. divided by four 
[regular ſtreets, croſſing each other at right angles. The town is — 
with baſtions, and encloſed with a ditch. ' It is likewiſe defended 

| caſtle, which 1 is called Fort St. John; and the whole is well farniſhed 4 
cannon, © At the entrance into the harbour are the north und ſouth 
been. which Wan two channels, whoſe. turns or low tides, a ao 
| t „ 5 - 
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Their authority being on a precarious footing with the Indians, who 
here at leaſt fill preſerve their independence; they are jealous of diſcover: 
ing the natural advantages of theſe countries, which might be an induce- 
ment ta.the other nations of Europe to form ſettlements there. It is cer. 
tain, however, that in general the provinces of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia are extremely beautiful and pleaſant ; the face of the country is agree- 
ably varied with plains, interſected by rivers, and adorned with gentle 
eminences covered with- varied Kinds of trees, ſome producing excellent 
fruit. With reſpect to the value of the gold mines in thoſe countries, no- 
thing. poſitive can be aſſerted. They have undoubiedly enough of natural 
xdactions, to render them advantageons colonies to any but the Spa- 
niards. In California there falls in the morning a great quantity of dew, 
which, ſettling on the role leaves, candies, and becomes hard like manna, 
having all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without its whiteneſs. There is 
alſo another very {ſingular natural production. In the heart of the country 
there are plains of ſalt, quite firm aud clear as cryſtal, which, confider- 
- Ing the vaſt guanine of ti found on its coaſts, might render it an inva« 
luable acquiſition to any induſtrious nation 5 


InHABITANTS, His Ton v, a g , The Spaniſh ſettlements 


RELIGION, AND COMMERCE. here are comparatively 
tion as new mines 


in 
are diſcovered. The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, whom the Spaniſh 


. miſfionaries have in many places brought over to Chriſtianity, to a civil- 


ized.life, and to raiſe corn and wine, which they naw export pretty large- 
ly w Old Mexico: Een was diſcovered Cortez, 5 great con · 


ueror of Mexico; our famous navigator, fir Francis Drake, took poſſeſ · 


on of it in 1578, and his right was confirmed by the principal king, or 
chief in the whole country. This title, however, the government of 
Great Britain have not hitherto attempted to vindicate, though California 
is admirably fituated for trade, and on its coaſt has a pearl fiſhery of great 


____, value. The inhabitants and government here do not materially differ 
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1. Galicia or Guadalajarra —— | Guadalajarra., OY 


- 


Acapulco. 
Vera Cruz. 


2. Mexico Proper 
8 —  Guatimala®, - HH 


3. Guatimala e none, | „„ 3 
Bas. ] On the north ſea are the gulfs or bays of Mexico, Campea- 
chy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras ; in the Pacific Ocean or South Sea, are 
the bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco and Salinas, © 
Cares.) Theſe are Cape Sardo, Cape St. Martin, Cape Cornducedo, 
Cape Catoche, Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, and Cape Gracias Dios, 


Y in the North Sea. TOY. het 0's TGT DEAN 
| Cape Marques, Cape Spirito Santo, Cape Corientes, Cips Gallers, 


Cape Blanco, Cape Burica, Cape Prucreos, and Cape Mala, in the South 
' Wixvs.] In the gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent feas, there are 


ſtrong north winds from October to March, about the full and change of 


the moon. Trade winds prevail every where at a diſtance from land with- 


in the tropics, Near the coaſt, in the South Sea, they have periodical. 
| winds, viz. Monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Aſia. e ee 
Sor. AND CLIMATE,] Mexico, lying for the moſt part within he 


4 


torrid zone, is exceſſively. hot, and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is' 
low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it is likewiſe ex- 
tremely unwholeſome, © The inland country, however, aſſumes à better 
aſpeR, and the air is of a milder temperament ; on the weſtern fide the 
land is not ſo low as on the eaſtern, much better in quality, and full of 
plantations, - The ſoil of Mexico in general is of a 5 variety, and 
would not refuſe any ſort of grain, were the induſtry of the inhabitants to 
correſpond with their natural advantages. OC IT NE LOC MA 


++ 


lemons, «citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts are here in the greateſt plenty and 


perfection. Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of Tagen eſpeci- 


ally towards the gulf of Mexico, and the province of Guaxaca and Gua- 


timala, ſo that hefe are more ſugar mills than in any other part of Spaniſh - 
America. But what is conſidered as the chief glory of this country, and 
what firſt induced the Spaniards to form ſettlements upon it, are the mines 
of gold and ſilver. The chief mines of gold are in Veragua and New 
| Granada, bordering upon Darien and Terra Firma. Thoſe of filver, 


which afe much more rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, 
bur in nonę ſo much as in the province of Mexico. The mines of both 
kinds are always found in the moſt barren and mountainous part of the 
country; nature making amends in one reſpect for her defects in another. 


The working of the gold and filver mines depends on the ſame principles. 
When the ore is dug out, compounded en heterogeneous ſub. 
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* This city was ſwallowed up by an earthquake on the 7th of June 1793» when 


eight thouſand families inſtantly periſhed, New Guatimala is built at ſome diſtance, 


aud is well-iuhabited, 


: . 
# 


_ * . lon. 100. N. lat. 19-54. 


FPRop veg.] Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more 
abundant in fruits than in- grain. Pine- apples, pomegranates, oranges, 
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ances, mixed with the preeious metals, it is broken into ſmall pieces 


by a mill, and afterwards waſhed, by which means it is diſengaged trom 


the earth, and other ſoft bodies which clung to it. Then it is mixed 


with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances, has the ſtrongeſt attraction for 
gold, and likewiſe a ſtronger attraction for filver than the other ſubſtances 


Which are united with it in the dre. BY means of the mercury, there. 


fore, the gold and filver are firft ſeparated from the heterogeneous matter, 


aud then by ſtraining and evaporation, they are diſunited from the mer. - 


cury itſelf. Of the \gold and filver, which the mines of Mexico afford, 
abject, compute the revenues of Mexico at twenty- four millions of our 
money; and it is well known that this, with the other provinces of 


_ Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole world with ſilver. The other articles 


next in importance to gold and filver, are the cochineal and cocoa. After 


much diſpute concerning the nature of the former, it ſeems at laſt agreed, 


that it is of the animal kind, and of the fpecics of the gal infects. It ads 


| heres to the plant called opuntia, and ſucks the juice of the fruit, which is 


of a crimſon colour. It is from this juice that the cochineal derives iu 
value, which conſiſts in dying all foris of the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon, and 
purple. It is alſo uſed in medicine as aſudorific, and as a cordial ; and 


It is computed that the Spanis rds annually export no leſs than nine hun- 


ered thouſand pounds weight of this commodity, to anſwer the purpoſes 
of icine and dying. The cocoa, of which choculate is made, is the 
* fiderable article in the natural hiſtory and commerce of Mexico. It 


by 2 on a tree of a middling fize, which. bears a pod about the ſize and 


ape of. a cucumber, N cocoa, The Spaniſh commerce in 
this article is immenſe; aud ſuch is the internal conſumption, as well as 


external call for it, that a ſmall garden of cocoas is {aid to produce to the 


* 


onner twenty. thouſand crowns a year. At home it makes a principal 


part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, nutritiqus, and ſuitable to 


the climate. This country likewi'e' produces filk, but not ſo much as 


wo make any remarkable part of their export. Cotton is bere in great 
abundance, aud on account of its lightneſs 1s the common wear of the igs 


. oy i 
iets, 


POPULATION, INHABITANTS, [ We ſhall place theſe heads under 
.. GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS. { one point of view, becauſe the reader 
will ſuon be ſenſible they are very nearly connected. We have already 
deſcribed tþe original inhabitants of Mexico, and the conqueſt of thi 


8 b the Spaniards. The preſent inhabitants may be divided into | 
hues, 


| ndians,' and Negroes. The Whites are either born in Old 
Spain, or they are -creoles, i. e., natives of Spaniſh America, The for- 


mer are chiefly employed in government or trade, and have nearly the ſame 


character with the Spaniards in Europe ; only a ſtill more canfiderabic 
portion of pride; for they conſider themſelves as entitled to every high 
diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look upon the other inbabitants a. 
many degrees beneath them. The creoles have all the bad. qualities of 
the Spamards, from whom they are deſcended, without that courage, 


firmneſs, and patience, which make the praiſe-worthy part of the Spam 
character. Naturally weak and effeminate, they dedicate the greacel 
Apart of their lives to loitering and inactive pleaſures. Luxurious without 


variety or elegance, and ex penſive with great parade, and little coove8» 
ence, their general character is na more than a grave and ſpecious inf. 


intrigur! 


figance, F rom idlepeſy and oonfliituuon their whole bufing is amour and 


8 have been ſaid. Thoſe who have enquired moſt into this 
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intrigue 3 and their ladies of conſequenee are not ar all diſtinguiſhed for 
their chaſtity or domeſtic virtues, The Indians, who, notwnhflanding 
the devaſtations of the firit invaders, remain in great numbers, ate be- 
come, by continual op un and -indignity, à dejected, timorous, and 
the world, are ſtubborn, hardy, and as well adapted for the groſs tlavery 
they endure, as any human creatures can be. ; n Gm pre : ; 
Such is the general character of the nhabitants, not only in Mexicn, 
but the greateſt part of Spaniſh America, The civil government is ad- 
miniſtered by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to 
the parliaments in France. In theſe courts the viceroy of the king of 
Spain prendes. His employment is the greateſt truſt and power which his 


ment entruſted to any ſubject in the world. The greatneſ of. che vice» 
[roy's office is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duranon.. For, as jealouſy 


officer is allowed to maintain his power. for more than three' years, which 


Spain, but is attended with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inha- 


P 
monks, and nuns of all orders, make upwards of a fifth of all the white 
inhabitants, both here and in the other parts of Spaniſh, America. It is 
impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, or one more peculiarly adapted ta 
eccletiaſtzcs, jp apy part of the world. The people are ſuperſtitious, ig- 


is nct remarkable, that the church ſhguld enjoy one fourth of the re- 
Counter, CITIES, AND- $HIPPANG.)}. The trade of, Mexico conſiſts 
of three great branches, Which extend over the whole known, world. It 


Wcarrics on a traffic with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, ſituated on the gulf of 
WMczico, or North - Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco on the, South- 


; purpoſes to which they are applied. It is by means of the former that 
be pumberleſs luxuries and neceffurics, which Europe affords to her, and 


hich Spain derives from her American commerce. When all the 
preciougfiones, and other commodities tor Europe. Sometimes in May 


e iſle of Cuba, which is the rendezvous where they meet the galleong, 
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miſerable race of mortals. The blacks here, like all thoſe in other parts of 


Cacbolie majeſty has in bis diſpoſal, and is perhaps tbe richeſt govern- 


is the leading feature of Spaniſh politics, in whatever regards America, mo 
no doubt may have a good effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown of 


bitants, who become a prey to every new governor, I he clergy are en- 
tremely numerous in Mexico, and it has been computed, that - prieſts, 


Wnocant, rich, lazy, and licentious: with ſuch materials to work upon, it 


0 ĩͤ ß 


g, and with South-America, by the ſame port. Theſe two ſea- ports, 
era Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully well ſituated for the commercial 


iexico pours her wealth over the whole world; and receives in return 


hich the ipdolence of her inhabitants will never permit them to acquire 
or themſelves, Io this port the fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, con- 
ſting of three men of ' war, as a convoy, and fourteen large merchant. 
ps, annually arrive about the beginning of November. Its cargoe con- 
bits of every commodity and manufacture of Europe. and there are fer 
ations but have more gapcern in it than the Spaniards, who ſend out lit- 

le more than wine and oil, The profit of theſe, with the freight and 
ommiſſion to the merchants, and duty to the king, is all the panes, 


re Janded and diſpoſed of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, 
oP are teudy to depart, From La Vera Cruz they fail tothe Havannah, 
other fleet Which carries on the trade of Terra Firma, by MN =. 
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and of Peru by Panama and Porto Bello. When all are collected and pro- 
vided with a convoy neceflary for their ſafety, they fteer for Old Spain. 
Acapulco is the ſea-port, by which the communication is kept up be- 
tween the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America, and the Eaſt 
Indies. About the month of December, the great galleon, attended by 
a large ſhip as a convoy, which make the only communication between the 
Philippines and Mexico, annually arrives here. The cargoes of thefe 
ſhips, (for the convoy, though in an under-hand manner, - likewiſe carries 
Nea eonſiſt of all the rich commodities and manufactures of the Eaſt. 
At the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes 
in, and is not computed to bring leſs than two millions of pieces of eight 
in filvery befides quickfilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid 
gut in the purchaſe of the galleon's cargoes. ' Several other ſhips, from 
different parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the ſame occaſion. great 
fair, in which the commodities of all parts of the world are bartered for 
one-another, laſts thirty days. The galleon then prepares for her voyage, 
loaded with filver and ſuch —— goods as have been thought neceſ- 
fary. The Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through 
their hands, "and in the very heart of their dominions, are comparatively 
but ſmall gainers by it. For as they allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and 


f other commereial ſtates, to furniſh the greater part of the cargoe of the 


Flots, fo the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Philippines, tainted with the fame 
indolence which ruined their European anceſtors, permit the Chineſe mer- 
Ehants to furniſh che greater part of the cargo of the galleon. Notwith- 
ſtandiug What has been ſaid ef Vera Cruz, and Acapulco; the city of 
Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be conſidered as the centre of 
commerce in this part of the world: for here the principal merchants re- 
nde, and the greãteſt part of the buſineſs is negociated, The Eaſt India 
goods from Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, all paſs through 
this city. Hither all the gold and ſilver come to be coined, here the king's 
Rfth is depoſned, and here are wrought all thoſe utenfils and ornaments in 
plate which are every year ſent into Butope. The city itſelf breathes tho 
Air oſ che higheft magnificence, aud according to the beſt accounts con · 
tains about 90, ooo inhabitaut g. ee 8 
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SPANISH POMINIONS In SOUTH AMERICA. 
| TERRA FIRMA, on CASTILE DEL ORO. 1 


| Srrogrion AND EXTENT. 


WE 6 = 60 and 82 weſt longitude. - 
=. — xl 7551 berween | che equator, and 12 north lttude, 


ouNDED by the North Sea (part of the Atlantic | 
Ocean, on the North; by the ſame ſea and Surinam, 


Bou NDARLES'] 


an the Eaſt; by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on W 4 
and by the Pacific Ocean and New —_— on the Welt, a 
. Diviſons.. = 1 N Chief Pons Z | 
= NG vs Fr. Terra Firma Proper, Porto Bello 
Toe or Datien — Pau, W. lon. $o- 
. 5 ors? OT. ne lat. 8-47 
4 9 2. Cart agena | — arthagena 5 
1 — 3. St. Martha 1 1 St. Martha Pla 
7 of _ 4. Riodela Hacha : Rio de la Hacha SP 
: 5. Venezuela — | | Venezuela. ; 
16. Comana — gn ED SLY 
7. New Andaluſia, or | St, Thomas. 
. Þ Paria 2 L 
The ſouth divifion TED : 
1. New Granada Santa Fe de ta 
Pen hs ak 1 Popayan 1 — dan. Bagors 


Bays, carne; Kc.] The ilbmus of Darien, or Terra Firma proper, 
joins North and South America. A line drawn from Porto Bello in the 
North, to Panama in the South Sea, or rather a little weſt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North and South America,- and bere 
the Iſthmus or neck of land, is only 60 miles over. 

The principal ba ays it in Terra Firms are, the bay of Panama, and the 
bay of Sr. Michael's, in the South Sea; the bay of Porto Bello, the 
p of Datien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulf of. 

enezuela, the biy of Maracaibo, the gulf of Trieſto, the bay of Guaira,, 
w bay of Curiaco, and the gulf of Paria, or Andalufia, | in the Noith 
: as 

The li capes are, Samblas point, Point Canoa, Ca del Aguaz | 
Swart point, 2 de Vela, Cite Conquibacoa, Cape Fabel, Cape 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points, and Cape Naſſau ; all on they | 
' north ſhore of Terra Firma. 

rar.] The climate here, particularly in the northern ee 
is extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the beat of the warmeit; 
day in Paris is continual at Carthagena; the exceſſive heats raiſe the va- 
pour of the fea, which is precipitated in ſuch raws as ſeem to threaten . 
| as Og: Great 8 5 of the eds thercfore, is almoſt conti- 


| nually 


rern . : 
— ——-— 3 M — —— , 
* 0 


* 4, 


3 | | 
| Welt in a bunch, and with a ſhriek drops ta the ground. | 
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| nally flooded ; and this, together with the exceſſive heat, ſo impregnates 


che air with vapaurs, that in many provinces, particularly about Popayan 
and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. | Ks 
-So1L AND proDUCE.] The foil of this country, like that of the 


greater part of South Amefica, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. Iz is im- 


poſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, 
the luxunjancy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains. 
This, however, only applies to the inland country, for the coaſts are ge- 
nerally barren ſand, and incapable of bearing any ſpecies of yrain. The 
trees, moſt remarkable tor their dimenſions, are the caobo, the cedar, the 


maria, and balſam tree. The manchineel tree is particularly remarkable. 


It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious ap- 
rance, contains the moſt ſubtle poiſon, againſt which common oil is 

ound to be the beſt antidote. The malignity of this tree is ſuch; that if 
a perſon only ſleeps under it, be finds bis body all ſwelled, and racked with 


— 


A -_ ſevereſt tortruies. The beaſts from inſlinct, always avoid it. The 


bella de Carthagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of wittow, and contains a 
kernel reſembling an almond, but leſs white, and extremely bitter, This 
kernel is found to be an excellent and never-failing remedy for the bite of 
the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent all over 
this country, There were formerly rich mines of gold here, which are 


now in a | 29g meaſure exhauſted, The filver, iron, and copper mines 


have been fince opened, aud the inhabitants find emeralds, ſapphires, and. 
ether precious ſtones, 5 | ae „ 

Antuats ] In treating of North America, we have taken notice of 
many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern parts; it is therefore 
unneceſſary to repeat them hereatter. Among'thoſe peculiar to this coun- 
try, the moſt remarkable is the ſloth, or, as it is called by way of derifion, 


. the Swift Peter. Ir bears a reſemblance to an ordinary e fie ſhape 


and fie, bot is of a moſt wretthed appearance, with its bare hams and 
feet and its ſkin all over corrugated. He ſtands in no need of either 
chain or hutch, never ſtirring unleſs compelled by hunger; and he is ſaid 


to be ſeveral minutes in moving ons of his legs, nor will blows make him 


mend his pace. When he mores, every effort is attended with ſuch a 
plaintive, and at the fame time, ſo difagreeable a cry, as at ouce produces 


pity and diſguſt. In this cry conſiſts the whole defence of this wretched 


animal. For on the firſt hoſtile approach it is natural for him to be in mo- 


tion, which is always accompanied with diſguitful howlings, ſo that his 


purſyer flies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to he beyond the reach of 
this horrid noiſe, When this animal finds no wild fruits on the ground, he 


looks out with 4 great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which he 


aſcends with a world of uncafineſs, moving, and crying, and ſtopping by 


turns. Ar length having mounted, he plucks off all the fruit, and 
throws it on the ground, to ſave himſelf ſuch another troubleſome jour- 


and rather than be fatigued with coming dawn the tree, he gathers 


The monkeys in theſe countries are very numerous; they keep toge- 
ther 20 or 30 in company, rambling over the woods, leaping from tree to 
rree, and if they meet with a fingle perſon, he is in danger of being torn 
to pieces by them; at leaſt they chatier, and make a frightful noiſe, throw- - 
ing things at bim; they hang themſelves by the tail, on the boughs, and 


5 ſeem to threaten him all the W he paſles 4 but where tuo or three peo 
mhle are together, they uſually ſcamper a- wr. 


Nariv s.] 


— 
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Narixxs.] Beſides the Indians in this country, who fall under our 
general deſcription of the Americans, there is another ſpecies, of a fair com- 
lexion, delicate habit, and of k ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary Iadians. 
heir e es too are more ſoft and effeminate ; but what ptincipally 


diſtinguiſhes them is their large, weak blu eyes, which, unable ta bear the 
light of the ſun, ſee beſt by moon- light, and from which they are there. - 
fore called Moon-eyed Indians, 5 55 5 7 

InHaBITANTS, COMMERCE, } We have already mentioned how this 

' AND CHIEF TOWNS. country fell into the hands of the Spa- 

niards. The inhabitants therefore do not materially differ from thoſe of 
Mexico. To what we have obſerved,” with regard to this country, 
it is only neceſſary to add, that the original inhabitants of Spain are 
variouſly intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Thele intermixtures 
form various eee which — ee from each other. 
becauſe every perſon expects to be regarded, in proportion as 4 greater 
ſhare of the Spaniſh blood runs in his veins. The firſt diſtinction, . — 
from the intermarriage of the whites with the Negroes,. is chat of the 
Mulattoes, which is well known. Next to theſe are the Tercerones, pro- - = 
duced from a White and mulatto. From the intermarriage with theſe and e | 7 
the whites, ariſe the Quarterones, who, though till near the former, | 
are difgraced with a tint of Negro blood. But the produce of 'theſe and 
the whites are the Quinterones, who, which is very remarkable, are not 
ta be diſtinguiſhed from the real Spaniards, but by being of a ſtill fairer | 
complexion. The ſame gradatians are formed in a contrary order, by the Ef | 
intermixrure of the Mulattoes and the Negroes; and beſides theſe, there = 
are a thouſand others, hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives themſelves. | 
The commerce of this country is chiefly carried on trom the ports of 10 
Panama, Carthagena, and Porto Bello; which are three of the moſt con- — 
fiderable cities in Spaniſſi America; and each containing ſeveral thouſand | WM 
Inhabitants. Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian, and Eu- 
ropean commodities. Among the natural merchandiſe of Terra Firma, 
the pearls found on the coaſt, particularly in the bay of Panama, are noe 
the leaſt conſiderable. An immenſe number of Negro flaves are employed 
in fiſhing for theſe, and have arrived at wonderful dexterity at this occu- 

tion, They are ſometimes however devoured by fiſh, particularly the 
ſharks, while they dive to the bottom, or are craſhed againſt the ſhelves of 
the rocks. The government of Terra Firma is on the ſame footing with 
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it is extremely fertile, as are all the low 


% 


35% * 1 
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© Dirifion. &Provincs, © Chief Towns, 

The north diviſion f Quits — If 

The middle diviſion { Lins, Los Reyes | 8 lat. 
LS © | Cuſco, and Callao, 

The fouth divifion f Los Charcos © —} Pes, 


Saas, BAYS, AND Han Bonns. ] The only fea which borders on Peru 
is the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, The principal bays and harbours are 
Payta, 1 Cuanchaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Callao, the port 
town to Lima, Ylo, and Artie. 2 | 

Rivess.] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood. The 
rivers Granada or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plate, riſe i 
the Andes. Many other rivers riſe alſo in the Andes, and fall into the 
Pacific Ocean, between the equator and eight deg. S. lat. : 

PeT&IFIED WATERS.] There are ſome waters, which, in their courſe, 
turn into ſtone; and here are fountains of liquid matter, called coppey, 


reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen for the ſame purpoſe. 


. Sort ano CLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, yet, 
Having on one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge of the 
Andes, it is not ſo ſtifled with hear, as the other tropical countries. The 
ſky too, which is generally cloudy, ſhields them from the direct rays of 
the fan; but what is extremely fingular, it never rains in Peru. This 
defect, however, is ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſoft kindly dew, which falls 
gradually every night on the ground, and fo refreſhes the plants and graſs, 


_ us to produce in many places the greateſt fertility. Along the ſea-coaſ, 


Peru is generally a dry barren ſand, N25 by the banks of rivers, when 
1 ertile lands in the inland country. 

_ AniMmAL, VEGETABLEz AND [ There are many gold mines in the 
+, MINERAL PRODU2TIONsS. \ northern part, not far from Lima. 
Silver too is produced in great abundance in various provinces ; but the 
old mines are conſtantly decaying, and new ones daily opened. The towns 


ſhift with the mines. That of Potofi, when the filver there was found at 


the eaſieſt expence, (for now having gone ſo deep, it is not ſo eaſily brought 
up) contained 90,000 ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, of which the lutter 
were fix to one. The northern part of Peru produces wine in great plcn- 


4 ty. : Wool is another article of its produce, and is no leſs remarkable for 


its fineveſs than for the animals on which ic grows; theſe they call 
Lamas and Vicunnas, The Lama has a ſmall head, in ſome meaſure re- 


ſembling that of a horſe and ſheep at the fame time. It is about the fize 


of a ſtag, its upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when 
pools: x it ſpits a kind of venomous juice, which inflames the part it falls 
on. The fleſh of the Lama is agreeable and ſalutary, and the:animal is 


not only uſeful in affording woo) and food, but alſo as 4 beaſt of burden. 
It can codure amazing fatigue, and will travel over the ſteepeſt} mountains 


with a burden of 60 or 79 unds. It feeds very fpariogly, and never 


Arinks. The Vicunna is imaller and ſwifter thau the Lama, and produces 


avdol ſtill finer in quali: y. In the Vieunna too is found the Bezoar foner, 


Jeiuis 


bark, known better, by che name d 
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, regarded as: a ſpecilic againſt, poiſuns. The next great article in their pro- | 
| duce and cou: merce is the Pexuvis 
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Jeſuits bark. Phe tree which produces this invaluable drug, grows prin- 

cipslly;in.the mountainous parc of Peru, and particularly in the province | 
of Quito. The, beſt bark is always produced in the high and rock? 
grounds; the tree which bears it, is about the ſize of a cherry tree, and 


* 


produces a kind of fruit, reſembling the almond. But it is only the bark 8 


which has thoſe excellent qualities that render it ſo uſeful in intermitting 


fevers, and other diſorders io which daily experience extends the applicqa- 
tion of it. Guinea pepper, or Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is produced _ 
in the greateſt abundance in the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the ſouthern * : 
parts of Peru, from whence they export it annually, to the value of 
600,000 crowns. Peru is likewiſe the only part of Spaniſh America which 
produces quickſilver; an article of immenſe value, conſidering the various 
purpoſes to which it is applied, and eſpecially the purification of gold and 
tilver. The principal mine of this ſingular metal is at a place called Guan - 
cavelica, where it is found in a whitiſh maſs reſembling brick ill burned. . 
This ſubſtance is volatiliſed by fire, and received in ſteam by a combination 
of glaſs veſſels, where it condenſes by means of a little water at the bottom, 
of each veſſel, and forms a pure heavy liquid. 
MANUFACTURES, TRADE, AND CITIES.] We join theſe articles here 
becauſe of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we thall de- 


| ſcribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning. The city of Lima is the 


capital of Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire: its ſituation in the mid- 
dle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon by the famous Pi- 
zarro, as the moſt proper tor a city, which be expected would preſerve his 
memory. It is ſo well watered by the river Rimac, that the inhabitants, 
like thoſe of London, command a ſtream, each for his own uſe, There 
are many very magnificent ſtructures, particularly churches, in this city ; 
though the houſes in general are built of flight materials, the equality of 
the climate, and want of rain, rendering ſtone houſes unneceſlary ; and 
beſides it is found, that theſe are. more apt to ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth, 


| which are frequent and dreadful all over this province. Lima is about | 
two. leagues. from the ſea, extends in length two miles, and in breadth one 


and a quarter. It. contains about 60, ooo inhabitants, of whom the 


| Whites amount to a ſixth part. One remarkable fact is ſufficient to de- 


monſtrate the wealth of this city. When tbe viceroy, the duke de la Pa- 
lada, made his entry into Lima in 1584, the inhabitants, to do him honour, 
cauſed the ſtreets to be paved with ingots of filver, amounting to ſeventeen. 
millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak with amazement of the decoragions 
of the churches with gold, filver, and precious ſtones, which load and or- 
nament even the walls. The only thing that could juſtify theſe accounts, 
is the immenſe richneſs and exteofive commerce of the inhabitants. The 
merchants of Lima may be ſaid to deal with all the quarters of the World. 
and that both on their own accounts, and as factors for others. Here all 
the products of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in order to be ex- 
changed at the harbour of Lima, for ſuch articles; as the inhabitants of 
Peru ſtand in need of; the fleet from Europe, and the Eaſt Indies, land 
at the ſame harbour, and the commodities of Afia, Europe, and America, 


| are there bartered for each other. What there is no immediate vent for, 


the merchants of Lima purchaſe on their own accounts, and lay up id 
warehouſes, knowing that they muſt ſoon find an outlet for them, ſince by 
One channel or other they have-a communication with almoſt every cm- 


| mercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabitants, all the beauty of 


the ſicuation, and fertility of the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to 


* 


* 


F 
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compenſate for one diſaſter, which always threatens, and has ſometimes 
actually befallen them. In the year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake 
1 three-fourths of this city level with the ground, and entirely demo- 
thed Callao, the port town belonging to it. Never was any deſtruction 
More terrible or perfect, not more than one of three thouſand inhabitants 
being left to record this dreadful calamity; and he by a providence the moſt 


i = ps and extraordinary maginable.—This man, who happened to be on 
* Tv 


rt which overlooked the harbour, perceived in one minute the inha- 
itänts running from their houſes in the utmoſt terror arid confuſion ; the 
fea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, receding to a conſiderable diſtance, re- 
urned in mountainous waves, foaming with the violence of the agitation, 

- Þuried the inhabitants for ever in its boſom, and immediately all was 


_ Hilent; but the ſame ware which deſtroyed the town, drove a little boat 


by the place where che man ſtood, into which he threw himſelf and was 
pred. Cuſco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, has already 

deen taken notice of. As it lies in the mountainous country, and at a 
diſtance from the ſea, it has been long on the decline. But it is ſtill a very 
_ conſiderable place, and contains above 40,c00 inbabitants, three parts 
Indians, and very induſtrious in manufacturing baize, cotton, and leather, 
They have alſo, both here and in Quito, a particular taſte for painting; 


and their productions in this way, ſome of which have been admired in 


Italy, are diſperſed all over South America. Quito is next to Lima in 
populouſneſs, if not ſuperior to it. It is, like Cuſco, an inland city, and 
having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous for irs manufac- 
tures of cotton, wool, i: flax, which ſupply the conſumption over all 
the kingdom of Peru. por = | | 
„ INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND. It would be in vain to pretend 
5 GOVERNMENT» Tein any thing deciſive with re- 


."gard to the number of inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves art 


*rewarkably Gilent on this head. It bas been gueſſed by ſome writers, that 
in all Spaniſh America there are about three millions of Spaniards and 
_ Ereoles of different colours; and undoubtedly. the number of Indians is 
much greater; though neither in any reſpect proportionable to the wealth, 
"Fertility, and extent of the country. The manners of the inhabitants do 


"not remarkably differ over the whole Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lat 


"neſs are the two predominaat paſſions. It is agreed on by the moſt au- 
"thentic travellers, that the manners of Old Spain have degenerated in its 
*.cofonies. The creoles, and all the other deſcendanis of the Spaniards, 
© according to rhe above diſtinctions, are guilty of many mean and pilferim 
Vices, which a true-born Caſtilian could not think of but with deteſtation- 
This, no doubt, in part ariſes from the contempt in which all but the rei 


„ natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally behaving 2. 


2.cording to the treatment they meet with from others. In Lima the Span! 

pride has made the greateſt deſcents; and many of the firft nobility ar 
employed in commerce. It is in this city that rhe viceroy reſides, who 
Authority extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has lately been de- 
* tached from it. The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain; but® 
* his territories are ſo extenſive, ir is neceſſary that he ſhould part with? 
3 re of his authority to the ſeveral audiences or courts eſtabliſhed ore! 
20 the fifth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by the li 
- dans, which belong to the king of Spain, et Toms | 


". the kingdom, There is a treaſury court eſtabliſhed at Lima, for receiving 


call 
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5 | S1T TATION AND EXTENT; 
OY. 0 Miles. 3 5 Degrees: fo 
Len th 1290 23 25 and 45 ſouth latitude, 
gf Ee | too þ bemween | 65 and 85 welt longitude. - 


S6vnDantes.] ,QUNDED by Peru, on the North; by La Plata, 


5 on the Eaſt; by Patagonia, on the South; and by 
the Pacific Ocean, on the W eſt; -: . : 


Diviſions Provinces © Chief Thy: 


© A 8 Zr. Jaco, hen. c/ o 
Go the wek ade of) Cin Pens — , Slew gel 
the Andes 1 Chili Proper II Baldivia, | * 


e dd Nb ot Op Oe AIR 


On the eaſt FFF 5 x 

Oe Andes; © Cops or Ge J I $1. Joby de Frontiers 
Laxts.) , The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Jagoz . 
F and that of Paren. Beſides which, they bave ſeveral ſalt-water lakes, that 


have a communication with the ſea, part of the year. In flormy weather 
the ſea forces a way through them, and leaves them full of fiſh; but in 
the hot ſeaſpy the water congeals, leaving à cruſt of fine white ſalt a foot 
Ba xs, sE As, AD HakBours.] The only ſea that borders upon Chili, 

is that of the Pacific Ocean on the welt. Ea „ 


2 : 4 2 
. 


he principal bays, or,hatbours, are Eopiapo, Coquimb, 


+ dore, N lata, Conception, Santa . aria, La Moucha, 

1 S Brewer's- avenz and Caſtro. J if Or OR 3 

| CLIMATE; 801L, up PRODUCE.) Theſe ark not remarkably. diffe- 

x tent from the ſame in Peru; and if there be any ditterence, it il in far 
5 pf Chili. There is Indeed no part of the world more favoured than this 
1 is, with reſpect to the gifts of Nature. For here, not only the tropical - 
60 fruits, but all ſpecies of grain, of which a confiderable part is exported, 
5 . tome to great perfection: I heir animal productions ate the ſame with 


thoſe of Peru; and they have gold · almoſt ip every river. 


„. Ix#uatitAxnTs.] This country is very thinly inhabited. The origi» 
ids if hal natives are ſtill in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized ; and 


cading a wandering life, attentive to no object but their preſervation from 


hoſe the Spantſh yoke, are in a very unfavoured condition with regard to * 
. pulation, The Spaniards, do Bot amount to abore 3 70; and the In- 
ut u dans, Negroes, and Mulattoes, are not ſuppoſed to be thrice that number. 
ith 3 However „there have lately been ſome formidable inſurtections againſt;rhe- 


Spaniards; by the natives of Chili, which. greatly alarmed the Senf 
Connmgacg.] The foteign commerce of Chili is entirely. confined co 
Pery, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they export ant - | 
uy corn ſuſheient for 60,020 men. Their oberen rd e 
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is raiſed in no other part of the South 8 hides, tallow, and ſalted 
| 1 ; and they receive in return the commodities of Europe and the 
| Indies, which are brought to the port of Callao, 
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% 185 . StTUATION AND in : 
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Bound alls. 8 


B by Amazonia, on the North; by Brazil, 
| Eaſt ; by: Patagonia, on the South; and by Peru 
and Chili, Weſt, - E . 


Diviſions. Province. Chief Towns, 
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8 > EINE 5 I Tucuman — St. Jago 
Soutb diviſion  *\ Riode la Plata | ee AvRes, W. los. 
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Bars AND LAKES.] The principal bay is that at the mouth of the 
"river La Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres ; and 
Cape St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory. 

This country abounds with lakes, one of which is 100 miles long. 3 
Rivens.] This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, ß 
© watered by three principal ones, which, united near the ſea, form the 

famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate River, and which annually overflow ther Wi 
banks; and, on their receſs, leave them enriched with a flime, that pro- 
duces the greateſt plenty of whatever is committed to it. "4 
Ats, $0fL, anD PRODUCE.] This vaſt tract is far from being wholly 
| ſubdued or planted by the Spaniards. © There are many parts in a great il 
© degree unknown to them, or to any other people of Europe. The pris. 

eipal province of which we have any knowledge, is that which is calle! f 
Rio de la Plata, towards the mouth of the above mentioned rivers, Th 
province, with all the adjacent parts, is one continued level, not interrupted | 
= by the leaſt hill for ſeveral hundred miles every way; extremely fertil, 
and producing cotton in great quantities; tobacco, and the valuable he f 
© "called Paraguay, with a variety of fruits, and prodigious rich paſtures, i 
Which are bred ſuch herds of cattle, that it is faid the hides of the beabb 
Aare all that is properly bought, the carcaſe being in a manner given in i 
© *the'bargain.” A horſe ſome time ago might be kt for a dollar; avi 
"x dhe Uſual price for a beuſt, choſen out of a herd of two or three hundred, Wi 
was only four rigls. - But contrary: to the general nature of America, a : 
10S - ; 15 f „ | Coun l 
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country is deſtitute of woods. The air is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, 


* 


alted and the waters of La Plata are equally pure and wholeſome. 
I the FinsT SETTLEMENT, CHIEF { The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this 
CITY, AND COMMERCE. country, by ſailing up the river Ja Plata 


in 15 15, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called on account 
of the excellence of the air, on the ſouth fide of the river, fifty leagues 
within the mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues broad. This is 
one of the moſt conſiderable towns in South America, and the only place 
of traffic to the ſouthward of Braſil. Here we meet with the merchants 
of Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet comes here, as to the other 
parts of Spaniſh America; two, or at moſt three, regiſter ſhips, make the 
whole of their regular intercourſe with Europe. Their returns are very 
valuable, conſiſting chiefly of the gold and filver of Chili and Peru, ſugar 
and hides. Thoſe who have now and then carried on a contraband trade 
| to this city, have found it more advantageous than any other whatever, 
| The benefit of this contraband is now wholly in the hands of the Portu- 
gueſe, who keep magazines for thar purpoſe, in ſuch parts of Brafil as lie 
near this country. The trade of Paraguay, and the manners of the peo- 
ple, are ſo much the ſame with thoſe of the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies 
in South America, that nothing farther can be ſaid on thoſe articles. 

But we cannot quit this country without ſayivg ſomething of that ex- 
traordinary ſpecies of commonwealth, which the Jeſuits erected in the 
interior parts, and of which theſe crafty prieſts endeavoured” to Keep all 
ſtrangers in the dark. 25 „ e 
About the middle of the laſt century, thoſe father repreſented to the court 
of Spain, that their want of ſucceſs in their miſſions was "owing to the 
ſcandal which the immoraliry of the Spaniards never failed to give, and 
tothe hatred which their infolent behaviour cauſed in the Indians, wherever 


zi, 
Pery 


Jon. they came. They inſinuated, that, if it were not for that impediment, 
35. the empire of the Goſpel might, by their labours, have been extended into 
.= the moſt unknown parts of America; and that all thoſe countries might be 
' the BW ſubdued to his Catholic majeſty's obedience, without 'expence, and with- 
and out force. This remonſtrance met with ſucceſs ; the ſphere" of their la- 
(ory: bours was marked out ; an uncontrolled liberty was given to the Jeſuirs 
within theſe limits; and the governors of the adjacent provinces had or- 
5, 1 ders not to interfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards to enter into this pale, 
n the | without licence from the fathers. They, on their part, agreed to pay a 
the certain capitation tax, in proportion to their flock; and to ſend a certain 
pto⸗ number to the king's works whenever they ſhould be demanded, and the 
| miſſions ſhould become populous enough to ſupply them, 
ol On theſe terms the eee gladly entered upon the ſcene of action, and 
great BY opened their ſpiritual campaign. They began by gathering together 
tt about 50 wandering families, whom they perſuaded to ſettle; and they 
alle united them into a little townſhip. This was the flight foundation yp 
50 - which they built a ſuperſtructure, which has amazed the world, parts. e | 
ld RK fo much power, at the ſame time that it has brought on ſo much envy and 
= =_ *g their ſociety. For when they had made this beginning, they 
het laboured with Tuch indefatigable pains, and ſuch maſterly policy, th: 
2 degrees, they mollified the a, of the moſt ſavage nations; fixed. the 
e moſt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their government, who had long diſ- 
ps dained to ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portugueſe. They 
10 = ? 8 ailed upon thouſands of various diſperſed tribes to embrace their 
oi ene bets ihe Wo PIT 
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« towns; chey were regularly clad; 2 0 e in agriculcure; they exer- 
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8 peace and tranquillity they enjoyed under the dircAion af th 
Our limits do not permit us to trace, with precision, all the fleps which 
peers taken in the en of ſo extraordinary a conqueſt over the 
odies and minds of ſo many people. The Jeſuits left nothing ündon 
that could conduce to their remaining in this ſubjection, or that could a. 
to increaſe their number to the degrees requiſite for a well, ordered and 
otent ſociety; aud it is ſaid, that above 340,000 families, ſeveral years 
by o, were ſubject to the Jeſvits, living in obedience, and an awe border. 
ing upon adoration, yet procured. without any violence or conſtreint; 
That the Indians were inſtructed in the military art with the moſt exact 
diſeipline, and could raiſe. 60,000, men well armed: 1 hat they lived in 
ciſed manufactures; ſome even aſpited to the elegant arts; and that no- 
thing could equal the obedience of the people af theſe miſſions, except 
their conteMmeyt under it. Some writers have treated the character of 
theſe Jeſuits with great ſeverity ;, accuſing them of ambition, pride, ard 
f carrying their authority to ſuch au eceſs, as to cauſe not only perſons 
of both ſexes, but even; the magiſtrates. who are always choſen from 
among the Indians, to be corrected before them with ſtripes, and to ſuffer 
petſons of the higheſt distinction, within their juriſdictions, ro kiſs the 
6 of their garments, as the greateſt honour, The priells themſelves 
| poſſeſſed large property, all manufactures were theirs, the pitural produce 
of the country was brought to them, and the treaſures, annually remitted 
io the ſuperior of the order, ſeemed ig evince,, that zepl for religion was 
not the only motive of their forming. theſe miſſions. The Fathers would 
not permit any of the inhabitanis of. Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſlizes, 
or exen Indians, to come within their miſſions in Paraguay. Some years 
ago, when part of this territory was ceded by Spain to the ron of For. 
Bagel rhe. Jeſuits refuſed to comply with this divifion, or 10 ſuffer them. 
[elves to be grapsferred, {rom one hand 10 another, lite cattle, without 
——bew We ents Aud we ere informed by the authority of the Gz- 
| pelte, that the Indians, actually iook up arms; but notwithſtanding the, 


Abels of their ,Bilcipliney, they were calily, and with. conſidera 
wghter, defeated, by, the European troops, who were ſent to quell them, 
\nd, 1 1707 »;fbe. 1 90 were ſent gut of America, n en 
20 cheir late ſubiegtts were put upon the fame footing with the reit of the 
zababitants gf che con, ng | 
C e 


e Wen lle particularly ginger, tong-pepper, and other fpices, cn 
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6ula, maſtic, and aloes. It alſo produces tobacco and ſugar; but from 
the want of hands, and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, not in ſuch quan- 
tities as might be expected. It is owing to the ſame cauſe that this large 7 
illand does not produce, including all its commodities, ſo much for ex- © 
portation as our ſmall iſland of Antigun. 55 | For 

The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort to be of any conſequence ; but 
there are ſeveral geod harbours in the iſland, which belong to the pfin- 
cipal towns, as that of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, ſtrongly fituated, and. 
well fortified,” but neither populous nor rich. That of the Havannah, 
facing Florida, which is the capital_city of Cuba, and a place of great 
ſtrength and Importance, containing about 2000 houſes, with a great 
number of-convents and churches. - It was taken, however, by the cou- 
| rage and perſeverance of the Engliſh troops in the year 1762, but reſtored 
in the ſubſequent treaty of peace. Beſides theſe, there is likewiſe Cum- 
berland harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town thirty miles 


eaſt of the Havannab. 


— 


HISPANIOLA, or Sr. DOMINSO.] This iſland was at rſt po. 
ſeſſed by the Spaniards alone; but by far the moſt confiderable part is now 
in the hands of the French. However, as the Spaniards were the original 


poſſeſſors, aud ftill continue to have a ſhare in it, Hiſpaniola is commonly. 


regarded as a Spantth iſ}and, © © : 7 | T5 

It is fituated-berween the 14th and 2 iſt degrees north lat. and the 67th 
and Ach of weſt. lon. lyin in the middle between Cuba and Porto- Rico, 
and is 450 miles long, paz. 150 broad. When Hiſpattiola was firſt diſcd- 
vered by Columbus, the number of or ps computed to b 
at leaſt a million. But ſuch was the cruelty of the Spaniards, and to {t 
infamous a height did they carry their oppreſſion of the poor natives, th 
they were reduced to fixty, thouſand. in the ſpace of fifteen gears. Ib 
face of the iſland preſents an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, 
and rivers; and the ſail is allowed to be extremely fertile, producing ſugaf, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and caſſava root. The European cattle 
are ſo multiplied here, that they run wild in the woods, and, as in Sou 
America, are hunted for their hides and tallow only. In the moſt barren 

| pars of the rocks, they diſcovered formerly ſilver and gold. The mines, 
: owever, are not worked now. The norch-welt parts, which are in the 


| poſſeſſion of the French, confiſt of large fruitful plains, which produce 
the articles already mentioned in vaſt abundance. | This indeed is the beſt 
and moſtfruicful part of the. beſt and molt fertile iſland in the Weſt Indies, 
and perhaps in the world. 0 5 
The moſt ancient town in. this ifland, and in all the New World, built 
| by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, brother to the admiral, in 15,04, who gave it that name in honour of 
his father Dominjc, and by which the whole iſland is ſometimes named, 
eſpecially by the French. It is ſituated on a ſpicious harbour, and is a 
large, well-built city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh rowns, by a mix- 


> 4 * 


ture of Europeans, Creoles, Mulattoes, Meſtizos and Negroes. 


The French towns are, Cape St: Francois, the capital, which is neither 
walled nor paled in, and is ſaid to have only two batieries, one at the en- 
trance of the harbour, and the other before the town. It contains about 
Sooo whites and blacks. Leogane, though inferior in point of fize, is a 
good port, a place of conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of the French go- 
verument in that iſland. They have two other towns conlidergble for their 


trade, Petit Guaves, and Port Louis. . „ 
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. .. Tt is computed that the exports of the French, from the above mentioned 


contraband trade with the Spaniards, which is much to their advantage, as 


| woods, vallies, and plains; and is extremely fertile, producing the ſame 
Fruits as the other iſlands, It is well watered with ſprings and rivers; but 
the iſland is unhealthful in the rainy ſeaſons. It was on account of the 


able quantity of this metal found in it. BG | 
Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a little iſland on the north fide 


. . town almoſt inacccſlible. - 2 was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
and afterwards by the ear 


degrees north lat. lies between the iſland of Tobago and the 3 Main; 
long, and 60 broad; and is a 


by the French in 1676, who plunder 


and being always verdant, affords a moſt agreeable proſpect. The iſſad Wl 
- abounds in paſture, in maize, and fryit ; but there 18 a ſcarcity of wood 

and water. There was once a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt, which is now di- 
commuted. - © fs 74t f F * 


- Have paid no attention. We ſhall therefore proceed round Cape Hor 
- Into the South Seas, where the firſt Spaniſh iſland of any importance i 

: Morag we 14 72 the coaſt of Chili, Which bas a governor, and - ſome harbour 
„ ] ẽ ñ Il CE + a 


lat. zoo miles weſt of Chili. This i 
good harbour, it is found extremely convenient for the Engliſh cruiſes 
070 touch at, and water; and here they are in no danger of being diſcovered, 
. _ unleſs when, as is generally the caſe, their arrival in the South Seas, and 
their motions, have been made known to the Spaniards by our good friens 
in Braſil. This iſland is famous for having given riſe to the celebrates 


m vas left aſhore in this ſolitary 3 by his captain, where he lived 
ſome years, until he was diſcovered by Noo 
hen 1aken up, he had forgotten his hative language, and could ſcarce! 


de undes flood, ſeeming to ſpeak his words by balves. - He CI 
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places, are not leſs in value than 1, 200, oool. They likewiſe carry on a 


they exchange French manufactures for Spaniſh dollars. 

_FORTO RICO.}] Situated between 64 and 65 degrees weſt lon. and in 
18 degrees north lat. lyiog between Hiſpaniola and St. Chriſtopher's, i 
100 miles long, and 40 broad. The foil is beautifully diverſified with 


gold that the Spaniards ſettled here; but there is no longer any conſider. 


of the main iſland, forming a capacious harbour, and joined to the chief 
ifland by a cauſey, and detended by forts and batteries, which render the 


of Cumberland. It is better inhabited than 
moſt of the Spaniſh towns, becauſe it is the centre of the contraband trade 
carried on by the Engliſh and French with the king of Spain's ſubjects. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. ] Situated at the caſt end of Porto Rico, are 
extr-wely ſmall. 


"TRINID Ah. ] Situated between 59 and 62 degrees weſt lon. and in 10 


from which it is ſeparated by the ſtreights of Paria. It is about 90 mig 

nhealchful, but fruitful ſoil, producing 
ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit, and ſome cotta 
trees, and Indian corn. It was er le Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, ail 


the 1fland, and extorted money 
'from the inhabitants. VV © 
MARGARET TA.] Situated in 64 degrees weſt lon. and 11-530 north 
lat. ſcpqrated from the northern coaſt of New Andaluſia in Terra Firms, 
by a ſtrait of 24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth; 


There are many other ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which the Spaniar6 


JUAN FERNANDES.] Lying in 83 degrees weſt lon, and 3; fout 
and 15 oninbabited - but 2 ſome 


I 


romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It ſeems, one Alexander Selkirk, a Scotf- 


captain Woodes Rogers, in 1799 


of a, miles, forming ſeveral 


and Cape St. Mary, the moſt 
Pace or THE COUNTRY, Als, 7 


| toabound with a. wood of that name. To the northward of Brafl, 
lies almoſt under the 


| Wholeſome, ſubject to great rains ang vatiable winds, 


4 
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ts ſkins, would drink nothing but water, and it-was ſome time before 


' he could reliſh the ſhip's victuals. During his abode in this iſland; he had 


killed 500 goats, which he caught by running them down; and he marked 
as many more on the ear, which he let go. Some of theſe were caught, 
40 years after, by lord Anſon's people; their venerable aſpe& and majeſtic 
ards diſcovered ſtrong ſymptoms of antiquity.” Selkirk, upon his return 
to England, was adviſed to publiſh an account of his life and adventures 
in his little kingdom. le is ſaid to have put his papers into the hands of 
Daniel Defoe, to prepare them ſor POOR But that writer, by the 
help of theſe papers and a lively fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk 
into Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned Selkirk his papers again; ſo that the 
latter derived no advantage from them. They were probably too indi- - 
eſted for publication, and Defoe might derive little from them but thoſe 
Fives; which might give riſe to his own celebrated performance, 
The other iſlands that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago iſles, 
ſituated 400 miles weſt of Peru, under the equator; and thoſe in the bay 
of Panama, called the King's or Pearl Iſlandds sz. 
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by the mouth of the river, Amazc 


Bens OUNDED | mazon, 
, B and the Atlantic Ocean, on the North ; by the ſame 
ocean on the Eaſt; by the mouth of the river Plata South; and by a chain 


my 


on the Weſt. J Ts Red: ds A tb 
On the coaſt are three ſmall i{lands, where ſhips touch for. proviſions 
in their voyage to the South Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. 
Cen 8 n, HR» Gy 

SEAS, BAYS, HAK Boss, } The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt of - 

AND CAPES, Brafil on the north-eaſt and caſt, upwards 
ö ni fine bays and harbours : as the harbours 
of Panambuco, All Saints, Porto Seguro, the and harbour of Rio 
Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gabriel, and che port 


of mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the country of Amazons 


of St. Salvador, on the north ſhore of the river La Plata. 


The principal capes are, 7 doque, Cape St. Auguſtine, Cape Trio, Fe, 


therly promontory of Brafil, -. | 

| e of Brafil was. given to. 
{ this country, becauſe it was obſerved 
which 
and un- 
months 


CLIMATE AND Rvg. 
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| Equator, the climate 


is hot, boiſterous, 
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months of March and September, when they have ſuch deluges of rain, 
wich ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country is overflowed. But to the 
ſouthward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no part of the world 
that enjeys a more ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoſt 
breezes of the ocean on one hand, and the cool breath of the mountains 


on the other. The land near the coaſt is in general rather low than high, 


but exceedingly 2 it being interſperſed with meadows and woods; 
but on che weſt, far within land, are mountains from whence iſſue many 
nabe ſtreams, chat fall into the great rivers Amazon and La Plata; others 
running acrols the country from eaſt to weſt till they fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, after, mehoraung the lands which they annually overflow, and 
turning the ſugar-mills belonging to the Portugueſe, | my 

- $901k /AND'P&ODUCE«] Io general the ſoil is extremely fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſugar, Which being clayed, is whiter and ſiner than our muſcorado, 
ae call our unrefined ſugar. Alſo tobacco, bides, indigo, ipecacuanha, 
+Þatfom of Copeibo, Braſil wood, which is of a red colour, hard and dry, 


andiis chiefly uſed in dying, but nat the red of the beſt kind; it has like- 


wiſe ſome place in medicine, as a ſtomachic and reſtriugent. 

The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The produce 
of the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſling the inhabitants, uniil 
the mines of gold and diamonds were diſcovered ; theſe, with the ſugar 


_ plantations, occupy Joimang hands, that agricylturs lies neglected; and, 


m conſequence, Brafil depends upon Europe for its daily food. 
InHABITANTS MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS] The portrait given us 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueſe in America, by the moſt 
judicious | travellers, is very far from being favoyrable. They are de. 
ſcribed as a people, who, While funk in the moſt effeminate luxury, prac- 
tiſe the moſt deſperate crimes, Of a temper hypocritical and diſſembling: 
of little  fincerity in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, 
and eruel. In ther diet penurious; far, Wee inhabitants of moſt 
ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of ſhew, ſtate, and attend 
ance, than of the pleaſures of free ſociety, and of a good table; yet 
«their feaſts, which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to extravagance, 
When they: appear abroad, they-cauſe themfelves to be carried out in a 
wind of cotton: hammoeks, culted Serpentines, which are botne on the Le. 
e groes Moulders, by the help of a bamboo, abour: twelve or fourteen feet 
ng. Moſt of theſe hammocks are blue, and adorned with fringes of the 


* — * * * 7 * 7 * 


fame edour :*they have à velvet pillow, - and above the head a kind of 


* 
* 


_ -)yefter, with-curtams ; ſo that the perſon carried cannot be ſeen, unleſs he 


pleaſes ; but may either lie down or fit op, leaning on his pillow When 
e has a mid to be ſeen, he pulls the curtains aſide, and ſalutes his ac- 
© quaintance* whom he meets in the ſtreets; for they take/ a pride in com- 
Pfiimenting each 'other in their hammocks, add will even hold long 
©:conferences in them in the ſtreets; but then the two Naves who car) 
rhem, witke uſe of a ſtrong well-made ſtaff, with an iron fork at tht 
r end, and pointed belo v with iron: this they ſtick faſt in the ground, 


N 1 | | J | 4 
4D Feſt- the bamboo; 'to'which-the hammocł is fixed, on two of theſe, 


till their maſter's 'bufineſs or compliment is over. Scarcely any man of 
© faſhion,” or any lady, will-paſs the ſtreets withaut being carried in th 
manner. 5 25 : 2 1 5 AS. 75 5 3 ; LS. ' # 
Tab anb center Towns.) The trade of Portugal is carried on u 
on the ſame excluſive plan on which the ſeveral nations of Europe t 
wirh their Cologies of America; and it more particularly reſembles tht 
— 6 53 
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ſome fruit, is nearly all they ave, 


N. 
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$ounith method, in not ſending out fingle ſhips; as the convenience of the 


ſeveral places, and the judgment of the European merchants, may direct; 


but by annual fleets,” which fail ar ſtated times from Portugal, and com- 
oſe three flotas, bound to as many ports in Brafil ; namely, to Fernam- 


uco, iv the northern part; to Nio Janeiro, at the ſouthern extremity z 
and to the Bay of AN Saints, in the middle, ; RS ed] 


In this laſt is the capital, which is called St. Salvador, and ſometimes 


the city of Bahia, and where all the fleets rendezvous on their return to 


Portugal. This city commands a noble, ſpacious, and commodious har- 
bour. It is built upon a high and ſteep rock, having the ſea upon one 
| fide, and a lake, forming a creſcent, inveſting it almoſt wholly ſo as near» 


ly to join the fea, on the other. The fitoarion makes it in a manner im- 
pregoable by nature; and they have befides added to it very ſtro 


| | —_— 
fications, 't is populous, magnificent, mas beyond compariſon, e moſt 


gay and opulent city in all Brafil. * #1 L mee 0 
The trade of Brafil is very great, and inereuſes every Fear 3 which is 
the leſs. ſurpriſing, as the Portugueſe have opportunities of fopplying 
themſelves with fl | | 

than any other European power that has ſettlements in America; they 
being the only European nation that has eſtabliſhed *colonies in Africa, 
and from hence they import between 40 and 56,000 Negroes, annually, all 


8 # 


the valuable drugs for medicine aud manufactures, may give ſome idea of 


the importance of this trade, not on ro Portugal, but to ache wading 
a owers of Europe. : OE RENTS” 2103 3 42 d v ae? rae dhe 


The chief commodities the Eyroptati ſn:ps carry rhither an veturn, are 
not the fiftieth part of che Peace ee Portugal; they confiſt of woollen 


forts of utenſils 'Wroughr in theſe metals, from England; as well as ſalt- 
1 


ey have from Spain wine, with 
ie with from Portugal. agls 


is at preſent moſt intereſted in the fra | 
ſumption and what they want for the uſe of the Braſils, **However; the 


French have become. very dangerous rivals to us in this, as in many other 


branches of trade. 


Brafil is a very wealthy and fouriſhing ſettlement. Their export of 


ſugar, within 40 years, is grown much greater than it was, though an- 


ciently it, made althoſſ the whole of their exportable produce and they 
were without tivals in the trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good, 


* — 2 


though not raiſed in ſuch large 1 as in the Britiſh American co- 
lonies, The northern and fou 


are ſent annpally to Europe. 


The Portugueſe had been long in poſſeſſion of Brafi} before they diſwo- 
and diamonds, which have ſinee made it ſo 


ered the treaſures of gold 
confiderable. Their fleets rendezyous in the Bay of All Saints, to the 
mount of 100 fail of large ſhips, in the month of May or June, and 


| Carry to Europe à cargo little mferior in value to the treaſufes of the 
fora and yalleons, The gold alone, great parr'of whichis coined in Ame- 


* 


* 


ves for their ſeveral works, at a much cheaper rate 


= of which go into the amount of the cargo of the Braſil fleets ſor Europe. 
of the diamonds there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to the 
amount of 140,000. This, with the ſugaur, the tobacco, the hide, and 


ces of Holland, France, and 9 the flks of Franee aud Italy; 
tin, 


d and thread ftoskig gs, hate, lead, fn, (pewter, iron, copper; and all 


- of Portugal, both for hemé con- 


orthern dern parts of Brafil abound with horned 
cattle: theſe are hunted for their hides only, of which no leſs than 20,000 


i 
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rica, amounts to near four millions ſterling ; but part of this is brought 
from their colonies in Africa, together with ebony and ivory. | 
- HisrorRY AN GovVERNMENT.] This country was firſt diſcovered by 
Americus Veſpuſio, in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not plant it till 1549, 
when they fixed themſelves at the Bay of All Saints, and founded the 
City of St. Salvador. They met with ſome interruption at firſt from the 
Court of Spain, who conſtdered the whole continent of South America as 
belonging to them. However, the affair was at length made up by treaty ; 
and it was agreed that the Portugueſe ſhould poſſeſs all the country lying 
between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy. 
The French alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, but 
were driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who remained without a rival 
till the year 1580, when, in the very meridian of proſperity, they were 
ftruck by one of thoſe blows which inſtantly decides the fate of king- 
_  doms: | Sebaſtian, the king of Portugal, loſt his life in an expedition 
painſt the Moors in Africa, and by that event the Portugueſe loſt their 
ty, being abſorbed into the Spaniſh dominions. „5 1 
"The Dutch, ſoon after this, having thrown aff the Spaniſh yoke, and being 
not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful defenſive 
war; and fluſhed with the juvenile ardor of a growing commonwealth, 
purſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive ter- 
ritories, and grew rieb, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their for- 
mer maſters. They particularly attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portu- 
gueſe; they took almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then 
_ Turned their arms upon Braſil, where they took ſeven of the captainſhips 
or provinces; and would have ſubdued the whole colony, had not their 
career been ſtopt by the archbiſhop, at the head of his monks, and a few 
_ Fcattered forces. The Dutch were, about the year 1664, entirely 
driven out of Braſil ; but their Weſt India company ill continuing 
their pretenſions to this country, and haraſſing the Portugueſe at ſea, the 
latter agreed, in 1561, to pay the Dutch eight tons of gold, to. relinquiſh 
their intereſt in that country, which was en rs and the Portugueſe 
have remained in peaceable- poſſeſſion of all Braſil from that) time, till 
about the end of the year 70, when the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres, 
5 bearing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's . 
the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs; called St. Sacrament; but, by the treaty 
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E poſſeſſions of the French on the continent of America are at pre- 
< 


JI fent inconſiderable. They were maſters of Canada and Louiſiana ; 
but they have now loſt all footing in North America; though on the 
- ſouthern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement which is called Cayenne, 
er EquinoQtial France, and is fituated between the equator. and fifth de- 
= of north latitude, and between the goth and 5 fpth of welt longitude. 
-i Terxtends 240 miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and near 300 miles within 
land; bounded by Surinam, on the North; by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Eat; by Amazonia, South ; and by Guiana, Weſt. The chief oy. is 
; Ps SER. Ne 
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Caen, All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are fine hills 
very proper or ſettlements ; the French have, however, not yet extended 
them ſo far as they might; but they raiſe the ſame commodities Which 
they have from the Weſt India Iflands, and in no inconſiderable quantity. 
They have alſo taken poſſeſſion of the ifland of Cayenne, on this coat, 
at the mouth of the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in cit- 
cumference. The iſland is very unhealthy ; but having ſome goad: har- 
bours, the French have here ſome ſettlements, which raiſe ſugar and 
cos = | VVV 
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FRENCH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 
HE French were amongſt the laſt nations who made ſettlements in 
| the Weſt Indies; but they made ample amends by tae vigour with 
which they purſued them, and by that chain of judicious aud admirable 
meaſures which they uſed in drawing from them every advantage that the 
nature of the elimate would yield; and in contending againſt the difficul- 
ties which it threw in their way, __ 0 8 
They are ſenſible, that as the mother country is ultimately to receive all 
the benefit of their labours and acquiſitions, the proſperity of their play- 
tations muſt be derived from the attention with which they are regarded 
at home. For this reaſon, the plantations are particularly under che care 
and inſpection of the council of commerce, a board compoſed of twelve 
of the moſt conſiderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the deputies of 
all the confiderable trading towns and cities in France, who are choſen out 
of the richeſt and moſt intelligent of, their traders, and paid a handſome 
falary for their attendance at Paris, from the funds of their reſpecti ve cities. 
This council fits once a week, when the deputies propoſe plans for re- 
dreſſing every grievance in trade, for raiſing the branches that are fallen, 
for extending new ones, for ſupporting the old, and, in fine, for every 
thing that may improve the working, or promote the vent, of their ma- 
nufactures, according to their own lights, or to the inſtructions of their 
conſtituents. When tbey are ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs of any regulation, 
they propoſe it to the royal council, where their report is always received 
with particular attention. An edict to enforce it accordingly iſſues, and 
- which is ereeuted with punAualiey, tot Et en TIE. 
The government of their ſeveral colonies, is a governor, and intendant, 
and a royal council. The 3 is inveſted with a great deal of power; 
which, however, on the fide of the crown, is checked by the intendant, 
who has the care of the king's rights, and whatever relates to the re- 
venue: and on the fide of the people, it is checked by the royal council, 
_ whoſe office it is to ſee that the people ate not oppreſſed by the one, nor 
defrauded by the other: and they are all checked by the conſtant and jea- 
lous eye which the government at home keeps over them: the officers of | 
all the ports of France being charged, under the ſevereſt penalties, to in- 
terrogate all captains of ſhips coming from the colonies, concerning the 


N 

reception they met with at the ports to which they ſailed? how yo was 

| admitiſtered to them? what charges they were made. liable toy and of | 
; Dome eating . 
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That the colonies may be as little burthened as poſſible, and that the 


governor may have leſs temptation to ſtir up troubleſome intrigues, or fa: 
vour factions in his government, his ſalary is paid by the crown: he has 
no perquiſites, and is ſtridly forbidden to carry on any trade, or to have 
any plantations in the iſlands or on the continent; or any intereſt what. 
ever, in goods or lands, within his government, except the houſe he lives 
in, anda garden for his convenience and recreation. All the other offi. 
.cers are paid by the crown, out of the revenues of the mother country. 
The fortifications are built and repaired, and the ſoldiers paid, out of the 
ſame funds. In general, their colonies pay no taxes ; 5 when, upon 
any 5 emergency, taxes have been raiſed, they were very 
moderate. The duties upon the 1 oe of their produce at the Weſt In. 
dia iſlands, or at its import into France, are next to nothing; in both 
Places hardly making two per cent, What commodities go to them pay 
no duties at all. Their other regulations, reſpecting the judges of the 
admiralty, law-ſuits, recovery of debts, lenity ro ſuch as have ſuffered by 
earthquakes, hurricanes, or bad ſeaſons ; the peopling their colonies, num- 
der of whites to be employed by the planters, and, laſtly, the manage- 
ment of Negroes, cannot be ſufficiently admired; and would, probably; 
de of great uſe, were ſome of them introduced into our ſugar iflands, 
- where proper regulations in many reſpects ſeem to be much wanted. 
We have already mentioned the French colony upon the Spaniſh iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, as the moſt important and valuable ef all 
their foreign ſettlements, and which they poſſeſs through the indolence of 
the Spaniards on that land, or the partiality of their court to the French 
nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which the French have 
the ſole poſſeſſion, beginning with the large and important one of 
MARTINICO.} Which is fituated between 14 and 15 deg. of north 
lat. and in 61 degrees weſt lon. lying about 40 leagues north-weſt of Bar- 
© badoes, is about 60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. The 
inland part of it is hilly, from which are poured out, upon every ſide, a 
number of agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this iſland 
in a high degree. The produce of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, gin- 
| yer; and ſuch fruits as are found in the neighbouring iſlands. But ſugar 
is here, as in all the Weſt India iflands, the principal commodity, of 
which they export a conſiderable er annually. Martinico is the re- 
ſidence of the gorernor of the French iflands in theſe ſeas. Its bays and 
Harbours are numerous, ſafe, and commodious, and ſo well fortified, that 
they uſed to bid defiance to the Engliſh, who in vain often attempred this 
Place, However, in the war of 17 56, when the Britiſh arms were trium- 
phant in every quarter of the globe, this ifland was added to the Britiſh 
empire, but it was given back at the treaty of peace. | 
. GUADALUPE. } So called by Columbus, from the reſemblance of 
its mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is fituated in 16 degrees 
north lat. and in 62 weſt lon. about zo leagues north of Martinico, and 
almoſt as much-ſouth of Antigua; being 45 miles long, and 38 broad.— 
It is divided into two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a, narrow 
channel, through which no ſhips can venture; but the inhabitants paſs it 
n a ſerry- boat. Its ſoil is equally fertile with that of Martinico, pro- 
dueing ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, &c. This iſland is in a flouriſh- 
ung condition, and its exports of ow almoſt incredible. 'Like Marti- 
nico, it was formerly attacked by the Engliſh, who gave up the _ 
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e but in 1759, it was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was given back at 
s the peace of 1763. 55 5 | | | | 
$ Sr. LUCIA.] Situated in 14 deg. north lat. and in 6x deg, weſt lon. 
e go miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, is 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. 
1 It received its name from young diſcovered on the day dedicated to the 
5 virgin martyr St. Lucia. The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this iſland in 637. 
. From this time they met with various misfortunes from the natives and 
s French; and at length it was agreed on between the latter and the Eng- 
0 Hin, that this iſland, together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould re- 
N - main neutral. But the French, before the laſt war but one broke out, 


began to ſettle theſe iſlands ; which by the treaty of peace, were yielded 
up to Great Britain, and this iſland to France, The ſoil of St, Lucia, 
in the vallies, is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, and 
abounds in pleaſant rivers, and well fituated harbours ; and is now de- 
clared a free port under certain reftriftions. The Engliſh made them- 
ſelves maſters of it in 1778; but it was reſtored again to the French in 


1783. ; 2 ; 2 | 
TOBAGO. This ifland is fituated 11 degrees odd min. north lat. 
120 miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the ſame diſtance from the Spa- 
niſh Main. It is about 32 miles in length, and nine in breadth. The 
climate here is not ſo hot as might be expected fo near the equator ; and 
it is ſaid that it lies out of the courſe of thoſe hurricanes that have ſome- 
times proved ſo fatal to the other Weſt India iſlands. It bas a fruitful 
ſoil, capable of producing ſugar, and indeed every ching elſe that is/raiſed, 
in the Weſt Indies, with the addition (if we may believe the Dutch) of 
the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal. It is well watered with nume- 
rous ſprings; and its bays and creeks are fo diſpoſed as to be very com- 
.modious for all kinds of ſhipping. The value and importance of this iſland 
appear from the expenſive and formidable armaments ſent thither by 
European powers in ſupport of their different claims, it ſeems to have 
been chiefly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended their pretenſions againſt 
both England and France with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance; By the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral ; bur by 
the treaty of peace in 1763, it was yielded up to Great Britain. lu 
June 1781, it was taken by the French; and was. ceded to them by che 
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treaty of 1782. | | „ 

_ Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, 5 Are three ſmall iſlands ly- 
| and MARIGALANTE. ; ing in the neighbourbood of 
Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's, and are of no great conſequence to the 
French, except in time of war, when they give ſlielter to an incredible 
number of privateers, which greatly annoy our Weſt India trade. 
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= = A FTER the Portugueſe had diſpoſſeſſed the Duteh of BriGl in the 
| n manner we have ſeen; and after they had been entirely removed our 
| of North America, they were obliged to conſole themſelves with their 
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rich poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and to fit down content in the Weſt 
with Surinam; a country once in the poſſeſſion of England, but of no 
great value whilſt we had it, and which we ceded to them in exchange for 


New York ; with two or three ſmall and barren iflands in the north 
ſea, not far from the Spaniſh main. 


Dwtch Guiana is ſituated between five and ſcren degrees north lat. ex- 
tending 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the river Oronoque, 


north, to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The climate of 
this country is generally reckoned unwholeſome ; and a conſiderable part 


of the coaſt is low, and covered with water. The chief ſettlement 1s at 
Surinam, a town built on a river of the ſame name; and the Dutch have 
extended their plantations 30 leagues above the mouth of this river. 
This is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colonies belonging to the 
United Provinces ; but it is in a lefs proſperous fituation than it was ſome 
years ſince, owing, among other cauſes, to the wars they have been en- 
aged in with their fugitive Negroes, whom they have treated with great 
barity, and who are become ſo numerous, having increaſed from year 
to year, that they have formed a kind of colony in the woods, which are 
almoſt inacceſſible, along the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, and Cope- 
name, and are become very formidable enemies to their former maſters, 
Under the command of chiefs, whom they have elected among themſelves, 
they have cultivated lands for their ſubſiſtence, and making frequent in- 
eurſions into the neighbouring plantations, revenge themſelves upon their 
old opprefſors. The chief trade of Surinam conſiſts in ſugar, a gieat 
deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome 
drugs. They trade with the North American colonies, 
who bring hither horſes, live cattle, and proviſions ; and take home a 
args quantity of molaſſes. A RE an 
Connected with Surinam, we ſhall mention the two Dutch colonies of 
Demerary and Iflequibo on the Spaniſh main, which ſurrendered to the 


_ Engliſh in the year 1781, and were repreſented as a very valuable ac- 


uilition, which would produce more revenue to the crown than all the 
ritiſn Weſt India iſlands united. But the report was either not believed 
or {lighted, for the colonies were left defenceleſs, and ſoon were fetaken 


by a French frigate. - 


Dr. Bancroft obſerves, that the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are either 
whites, blacks, or the reddiſh-brown aboriginal natives of America. The 
promiſcuous intercourſe of theſe different people has likewiſe generated 
8 intermediate caſts, whoſe colours immutably depend on their degree 
of conſanguinity to either Whites, Indians, or Negroes. Theſe are 
divided into. Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones, and Quinterones, with 
ſeveral intermediate ſubdiviſions, proceeding from their retrograde inter- 


| courſe. There are ſo great a number of birds, of various ſpecies, and 


© naturaliſts in different 


remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, in Guiana, that ſeveral per - 
in this colony have employed themſelves advantageouſly, with their: 

ves and dependents, in killing and preſerving birds for the cabinets of 
rts of Europe, The Torporific eel is found in the 
rivers of Guiana, which, when touched either by the hand, or by a rod 
of iron, gold, ſilver, copper, or by a ſtick of ſome particular kinds of 
heavy American wood, communicates a ſhock perfectly reſembling that of 
electricity. There aro an immenſe number and variety of ſnakes. in this 


country, and which form one of its principal inconveniencies. A ſnake 


was killed ſome years fince, on a plantation which had belonged hn * 
jo 85 : i . 0 ; - 3 , 25 : | a . | my t. 
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t Amyatt, Eſq. which was upwards of thirty-three feet in length, «id 1b. | 
> WH the largeſt place, near the middle, was three feet im circumference, It 
f had a broad head, large prominent eyes, and a very wide mouth, in which 
: was a double row. df teeth. Among the animals of Dutch Guiana is the 
Laubba, Which is peculiar to this cauntry. it is a ſmall amphibious 
creature, about the ſize of a pig four months old, corered with fine ſhort 


, hair; and its fleſh, by the Europeans who! reſide here, is preferred to all 
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c Sr. EUSTATIUS.JOITVATED: in 27 297 N. lat. 63% 10% W. long. 
PF | and chree leagues north-weſt of St. Chriſtopher's i 


and is only a mountain about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of che el 


r like a pyramid, and almoſt round. But though ſo. ſmall,” and inconves 
e niently laid out by nature, the induſtry of the Dutch has made it to turn 
2 out to very zopd account; and it is ſaid to contam 5 whites, and 
8. 15,000. Negroes, The tides of tbe mountains are laid out in very pretty 
s, ſettlements / but they have neither ſprings nor rirers. Fhey raiſe here 
1- ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, as well as Curaſſou, ET the 
ir Spaniſh contraband trade, for which; however, it is not ſo well fituated 4 
at and it has drawn the ſame advantage from. its con ſtant neutrality. Bue 
* when hoſtilities were commenced by Great Britain againſt Holland, ad. 
8, miral Rodney was ſent with à confiderable land and fea force _ 
E St. Euſtatius, Which, being incapable of any defence, ſurrendeſsd at 
diſeretion, on the 3d of February, 1731. The private property of the 
of inhabitants Ws confiſcated, with a degree of rigour very untommon 
he among civilized nations, and very ineonſiſtent with the humanity aud ge- 
- neroſity 2 which the Engliſh nation were formerly characteriſed? be 
he reaſon aſſigned was, that the inhabitants of St. Euſtatius had aſſiſted the 
ed revolted colonies with naval and other ſtores. But on the 24th of Nos 
en vember, the ſame year, St. Euſtatius was retaken by the French, under 
the command of the marquis de Bouille, though their force confiſted of 
er 0 three frigates. and ſome. ſmall eraft, and about zoo men. ante 5 
he UR A880 J.] Situated in 12 degrees north lat. g er 10 leagues from 
ed the continent of Terra Firma, is zo miles long, and 10 broad. It ſeems 
ee | as if it were fated, that the ingenuity and patience of the Hollanderg 
10 ſhould every where, boch in Europe and America, be employed in fighting 
ith againſt an unfriendly nature; for the iſland is not only barren, and d: 
er- pendent upon the rains for its water, but thatharbour is naturally one of 
nd the worſt m America; yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that defeQ; 
ere they have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far one of the moſt 
god elegant and. cleanly towns in the Weſt Indies. The public buildings are 


numerous and - handſome ; the private houſes commodious; and the ma- 
gazines large, convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is here per- 
formed by engines; ſome of them ſo well eontrived, that ſhips are at once 
lifted into the dock. Though this iſland is naturally barren, the induſtry 
of the Dutch has brought it to produce a conſiderable quantity both f 
tobacco and ſugar; it has, beſides, good falt-warks, for the produee f 
which there is a briſk demand from the Engliſh iſlands, and the colonies. 
on the continent, But what renders this iſland of moſt advantage to the 
| 55 | " 
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Duteb, is the contraband trade which is carried on between the inhabitany 
and the {> prongs aud thrir harbour being the rendezvous to all nations 
in time of war. | | 


The Dutch ſhüpe from Europe touch at this land for intelligence, or 
pilots, and then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they force 


with a ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda coſtas to 
take theſe veſſels ; for they are not only ſtout ſhips, with a number of 


guns, but are manned with large crews-of choſen ſeamen, deeply inte- 


- Teſted in the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They hare 


each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of the 
owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, and at prime coſt. This 


animates them with an uncommon courage, and they fight bravely, be- 


cauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. Beſides this, there 


is a conſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the gf continent. 


Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities of 


Europe and the Eaſt Indies, Here are all forts of woollen and linen 


cloth, laces, filks, ribbons, iron utenfils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, 
the ſpices of the Moluccas, and the calicoes of India, white and painted. 


Hither the Dutch Weſt India, which is alſo theirAfrican Company, annually 


bring three or four cargoes of ſlaves ; and to this mart the Spaniards them - 
ſelves-come in finall veſſels, and carry off not only the beſt of the Negroes, 
at 2 very high price, but great quantities of all the above ſorts of goods; 
and the ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of warehouſes and mer- 
cers ſhops, with every thing that is grown unfaſhionable and unſaleable in 
Europe, go off here extremely well; 8 thing being ſufficiently recom- 
mended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in gold and filver, 


ooiued or in bars, cacao, vanilla, jeſuits bark, cochineal, and other vi 


luable commodities. - | 3 To 

The trade of Curaſſou, even in times of peace, is ſaid to be annual! 
worth to the Dutch no leſs than 50040001. but in time of war the profit 
is ſtill greater, for then it becomes the common emporium of the Weſt 


Indies: it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame time 


refuſes none of them arms and ammunition to one another, The 


Intercourſe with Spain being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies hare 


ſcarcely any other market from whence they can be well ſupplied either 


| * or goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pork, 
oo 


flour, and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of 


North America, or which is exported from Ireland; fo that, whether in 


peace or in war, the trade of this iſland flouriſhes extremely. : 
Ihe trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally carried 


ol by the Weſt India company alone: at preſent, ſuch ſliips as go upon 


that trade pay two and a balf per cent. for their licences: the company, 


however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carried on between 


Africa and the American iſands. 


I The other iſlands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconſiderable in themſelves, 
add ſhould be regarded as appendages to Curaflouy for which they are chief 


loyed in railing cattle and other provifions. - 


The {mall iflands of Saba and St. Martin's, ſituated at ne great diſtance 
from St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be mentioned: they were both cap- 


rured by admiral Rodney and General Vaughan, at the time when 


St. Euſtatia ſurrendered tothe arms of Great Britain; but were'afterwards 
- ootalien-by-the Feen 1 
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or ST. TH OMAS.] IN inconfiderable member of the Catibbees, ſituated - 
8 | EP in 64 degrees weſt lon, and 18 north lat. about 15 
90 miles in circumference, and has a ſafe and commodious harbour. P 


ST, CROIX, ox SANTA CRUZ.] Another ſmall and unhealthy 
iſland, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leagues - 
in length, and three or four where it is broadeſt, "Theſe iſlands, ſo long 
as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt India Company, were ll! | 
managed, and of little conſequence to the Danes; but that wiſe and be- 
nevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, ht up the Company's 
ſtock, and laid the trade open; and fince that time the iſland of St. Thomas 
has been ſo greatly improved, that it is ſaid to produce upwards of 3000 
hogſheads of ſugar of 1000 weight each, and others of the Weſt India 
commodities in tolerable plenty. In time of war privateers bring in 
their prizes here for ſale; and a great many veſſels trade from hence 
along the Spaniſh Main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and va- 
luable merchandiſe. - As for Santa Cruz, from a perfect deſert a few years 
fince, it is beginning to ſettle faſt ; ſeveral * the Engliſh iflands,' 
ſome of them of great wealth, have gone to ſettle there, 'and have received: 
very great encouragement to do ſo. But, indeed, theſe to nations, che 
Dutch and Danes, hardly deſerve to be mentioned among the proprietors 
of America; their poſſeſſions there being ſa inconfiderable; and yet the 
Dutch are ſaid to make their ſhare of them worth at leaſt 600,000h 4 


ver, Jos 754d; a he 
ll NEW DEO 
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Vet (YE knowledge of the globe has been conſiderably augmented by the 
ime late diſcoveries of the Ruſſians, and ſtill more by thoſe that have 
The been made by Britiſh navigators in the preſent reign, which have been nu- 
8 merous and important: and of theſe diſcoveries we ſhall therefore give a 
ork, P's 4 - . + a1 "op 7 | „ $4. LE 4. OD „ ; 04.4 
n NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO; 
. r 1 a ph ; + 64 LV. i * Ny 3 : | 7 J SIO 5 3 40 5 
ried 4 12 confiſts of ſeveral groups of iſlands, which are fituated between 
pon the eaſtern coaſt of Kamtſchatka and the weſtern coaſt of the conti- 
any; Ment of America. Mr. Muller divides theſe iflands into four Principal 
reel ON d LO TE rs TTY 
Ives, . Mr: Core obſerves, that . che firſt proje& for making diſcogeries in that tem- 


def tous ſea, which lies between Kamtſchatka and America, was conceived and planned) 
4 Peter I.” Voyages with that view. were accordingly undertaken at the expence i 
gr Mn wh but When it was diſcovered, that the aflands-of the ſea abounded winx 
dluable furs, private merchants immediately engaged with ardaur in ſimilar expe»... ' 
WP and, within æ period of ten years, more important diſcoveries were made by, 
| 2 e individuals, at their own private coſt, than had hitherro been effected by all the”. 
orts of the crown, The inveſtigation of uſeful knvwledgethas alſo been greatly en- 
Puraged by 2 empreſs of Ruſſia; and the moſt diſtant. parts of her vait do- 
erlons of pron er, Countries and iſlands, have been. explored; at her \expence,, by; 
e ws * learning, in conſequence of winch confiderable · diſeoveries 5 
„„ | groups, 


868 NEW DISCOVERIES. 
groups, the firſt two of which are ſtyled the Aleutian iſlands. The firſt 


group, which is called by ſome of the iſlanders Saſignan, comprehends, 1, 


Beering's Iſland; 2. Copper Iſland; 3. Otma; 4. Samyra, or Shemyia; ;. 
Anakta. The ſecond group is called Khao, and comprizes eight ifland;, 
viz, 4. Immak; 2. Kiſka; z. Tchetchia ; 4. Ava; 5. Kavia; 6. Tichan- 
gulak; 7. Ulagama; 8 Amtſchidga. The third general name is Negho, 
and comprehends the iſlands known to the Ruſſians under the name of 
Andreanoffiki Oſtrova; fixteen of which are mentioned under the follow. 
ing names: 1. Amatkinak 3 2. Ulak; 3. Unalga; 4. Navotſha ; g. Ul- 


. £33 6. Anagin;z 7. Kagvlak; 8. Illaſk, or IIIak; 9. Takavanga, upon 


died without ſalt in the open air- Their weapons conſiſt of bows, at- 
- rows, and darts, aud ſot defence they uſe wooden ſiiields. 


neither chiefs nor fſupefiges, neither laws nor puniſhments. They bt 
tsgether in families, and. ſocieties of ſeveral, families united, which fom 
_ what they call a race, Who, in caſe of an attack; or defence, mutually 
+ helpand-ſupporteach'other,: The inhabitants of the ſame illand alu 
- pretend to bs of the fame race; and every perſon lopks upon his 10. 


5 „ 


ceive in barter from the Ruſſians. At their feſtivals and dancing - panier: 
: hy uſe a much more fhewy ſort of caps. They feed upon the fleſh o 
all forts of ſea animals, and generally eat it raw. But if at any time they 
chooſe to dreſs their victuals, they make uſe of a hollow, ſtone; baving 
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which is a volcano; 10. Kanaga, which bas alſo a volcano; 11. Leg; 12, 


Sketſhuna; 13. 'Tagaloon; 14. Gorleoi; 15. Orchu ; 16. Amla. The 


fourth group is called Kavalang, and comprehends fixtcen iflands ; which 
are called by the Ruſſians Lyſſic Oſtrova, or the Fox lands ; and which 
are named, 1. Amuchta; 2. Tſchigama; 3. Tſchegula; 4. Uniſtra; ;. 
Maga; 6. Tauagulana; 7. Kagamin; 8. Kigalga; g. Skelmaga ; 10. 
Umnak; 11. Agun-Rlaſhka; 12. Unimma; 13. Uligan; 14. Anturo- 
Leiſſume; 16. Semidit; 16. Senagax. . 


Some of theſe iſlands are only inhabited occaſionally, and for ſome 


months in the year, and others are very thinly peopled ; but others hare 
4 great numbet of inhabitants, who-conftantly reſide in them. Copper 


land receives its name from the copper which the fea throws upon its 
coaſts. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are, in general, of a ſhort ſta. 


tute, with ſtrong and robuſt limbs, but free and ſupple. They have lank 
black hair, aud little beard, flattiſn faces, and fair ſkins: They are for 
the moſt part well made, and of ſtrong conſtitutions, ſuitable to the boil. 


terous climate of their ifles. The inhabitants of the Aleutian iſles lire 


upon roots which grow wild, and ſea-animals. They do not employ 
themſelves N fiſh, though the rivers abound with all kinds of 
ſalmon, and the ſea with turbot. Their clothes are made of the ſxins of 


bifds, and of ſea-otters,., d 


The Fox Iſlands are ſo called from the great number of black, grey, 
and red foxes with which they abound. The dreſs of the inhabitants 
conſiſts of a cap and a fur coat, which reaches down to the knee. Some 
of them wear common caps of a party coloured bird-ſæin, upon which 


they leave part of the wings and tail. On the fore part of their hunting 


and fiſhing caps, they place a ſmall board like a ſkreen, adorned with the 
jaw-bones of ſea · bears, and ornamented wich glaſs. beads, which they fe- 


placed the fiſh or fleſh therein, they cover it with another, and cloſe the 
interſtices with kme or clay.” heron Ty it horizontatty upon t 
ſtones, and light. a. fire under..it--,.*Dhe-provifion-intended for keeping it 


Ahe moſt perfect equality reigns among theſe Hanters. They bar 
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as a poſſeſſion, the property of which is common to all the individuals. 0 
the ſame ſociety. | Feaſts are very common among them, and more par- 
ticularly when the inhabitants of one iſland are viſited by thoſe of the 


others. The men of the village meet their gueſts Ng drums, and 
preceded by the women, who ſing and dance. At the concluſion of the 


dance, the hoſts ſerve up their beſt proviſions, and invite their gueſts to 


partake of the feaſt. They feed their children when very young with the 


coarſeſt fleſh, and for the moſt part raw. If an infant cries, the mother . 


immediately carries it to the fea fide, and, whether it be ſummer or 
winter, holds it naked in the water until it is quiet, This cuſtom is ſo 
far from doing the children any harm, that it hardens them againſt the 
cold, and they accordingly go barefooted through the winter without the 
leaſt inconvenience. They ſeldom heat their dwellings ; but, when they 
are deſirous of warming themſelves, they light a bundle of hay, and ſtand 
over it; or elſe they ſet fire to train oil, which they pour into a hollow 
ſtone, © They have a good ſhare of plain natural ſenſe, but are rather flow - 
of underſtanding. They ſeem cold and indifferent in moſt of their 


actions; but let an injury, or even a ſuſpicion only, rouſe them from this 


phlegmatic ſtate, and they become inflexible and furious, taking the m 
violent revenge, without any regard to the confequences., The lea 
affliction prompts them to ſuicide, the apprehenſion of even an uncertain - 
evil often leads them to deſpair, and they put an end to their days with 
great apparent inſenſibility. : | 8 8 | Y 3 


OTAHEIT E, or Kine GgORGE's ISLAND. 
T iſland was diſcovered by captain Wallis, in the Dolphin s, on 
the 19th of June, 1767. It is fituated between the 17th degree 


28 min. and the 17th degree 53 min. ſouth latitude; and between the 149th 
degree 11 min. and the 149th degree 39 minutes weſt long. It conſiſts 
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*The Dolphin was ſent out, under the command of captain Wallis, with 


Swallow, commanded by captain Carteret, at the expence of the Britiſh S 


in Auguſt, 1766, in order to make diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere. Theſe 
veſſels proceeded together, till they came within fight of the South Sea at the ef- 
tern entrance of-the ſtrait of Magellan, and from thence returned by different 
routes to England. On the 6th of June 1767, captain Wallis diſcovered an iſland} * 
about four miles long, and three wide, to which ke gave the name of V bitſun- ana, 
it being diſcovered. on Whitſun-eve. Its latitude is 190 20/ S. and its longitude, 1375 
50% W. The next day he diſcovered another iſland, to which he gave the name of 
Queen Charlotte's Nand. The inhabitants of this iſland, captain Wallis ſays, were of 
2 middle ſtature, and dark complexion, with long black hair, which hung louſe over 
their ſhoulders. The men were well made, and the women handſome; Their cloth» 


| ing was a kind of coarſe cloth or matting, which was faſtened about their middle,» 


ro ſeemed capable of being brought up-round-thtir ſhoulders. + This iſland is about. 
15 5 long, and one mile wide, and lies in Jatitude 195 18“ 8. longitude x 3582 % W. 
2 . 952 few wy, es he alſo diſcovered ſeveral other 2 iſlands, to 
„% gave the names o mant and, Glouceſter and, Cumberland Tfland, Prince 

13 a the Tot of the ſame month ke diſcovered: the iſland of Otaheite; and, after he 
Fa N 7 that iſſand, he diſcovered, on the 28th of July 1767, another ifland about 
2 es long, which he called Sir Cburles 'Saunders's Tfland; and on the zoth of the 
25 e month, another abont ten miles long, and: four broad, which he called Lord - 
er Hand. After having diſcovered ſome other ſmall iſlands, one of which was 

A Wallis's Tfand, he arrived at Batavia on the zoth of November, at tae Cape of 

| "SS 3 | | 55 Good 
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of two peninſulas, of a ſomewhat circular form, joined by an iſthmus, 
and 18 furrounded by a reef of coral rocks, which form ſeveral excellent 
bays and harbours, where there is room and depth of water for almoſt any 


number of the largeſt ſhips. The face of the country is very extraordi- 


nary, for a border of low land almoſt entirely ſurrounds each peninſula, 
and behind this border the land riſes in ridges that run up into the middle 
of theſe divifions, and theſe form mountains that may be ſeen ar fi 

leagues diſtance. The foil, except upon the very tops of the ridges, is 
remarkably rich and fertile, watered by a great number of rivulets, and 
covered with fruit-trees of various kinds, forming the moſt delightful 
groves. The border of low land that lies between the ridges and the ſea, 
Is in few places more than a mile and a half broad, and this, together 
with ſome of the vallies, are the only parts that are inhabited. Captain 
Wallis made ſome ſtay at this iſland ; and it was afterwards viſited again 
by captain Cook in the Endeavour, in April, 1769. That commander 
was accompanied by Joſeph Banks, Eſq; now Sir Joſeph Banks, and Dr. 
Solander; and tho ntlemen, together with the captain, made a yery 
accurate ſurvey of the iſland, | 6 | 5 

Some parts of the iſland of Otaheite are very populous : and captain 
Cook was of opinion, that the number of inhabitants on the whole iſland 
amounted to 204,000, including women and children. They are of a 
clear olive complexion ; the men are tall, ftrong, well-limbed, and finely 
ſhaped : the women are of an inferior ſize, but handſome, and very amo- 
rous, and indeed generally ſomewhat licentious. Their clothing confiſts 
of cloth or matting of different kinds; and the greateſt part of the food 
| eaten here is vegetable, as cocoa nuts, bananas, bread-fruit, plantains, 
and a great variety of other fruit. Their houſes, thoſe which are of a 
middling fize, are af: an oblong ſquare, about 24 feet long, and eleven 
wide, with a ſhelving roof ſupported on three rows of poſſs, parallel to 
each other, one row on each fide, and one in the middle. The utmof 
height within is about nine feet, and the eaves on each fide reach to with- 
in about three feet and a half from the ground. All the reſt is open, no 
part being incloſed with a wall. The roof is thatched with palm- leaves, 
and the floor covered fome inches deep with ſoft hay, over which they 
la ts; and upon theſe they fit in the day, and ſleep in the night, 
| They have no tools among them made of metal; and thoſe they uſe are 
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end Hops onthe 4h een, 1768, and My ip puckore lien inthe bes 


en the 20th of May follow - 9 5 
Captain Carteret, in the , after he had parted with captain Wallis, in the 
Doiphir,, having paſſed through the ſtrait of Magellan, and made ſome ſtay at the 
Hand of Mafafuero; he diſcovered; on the ad of July 1967, an ifland about five miles 
in eircumference, to which he gave the name of Pitcairn's and. It lies in latitude 
25* 2! 8. longitude 133% 22% W. and abont a thouſand leagues to the weſtward of the 
continent af America. The _ the ſome month he diſcovered Lone 225 
i to which he gave the name of the Bi naburgh's land. The next day, be 
x mer ded ygcepe ſmall iſlands, which he called tbe Dube of Glouceſter"s lud. 
The following month he diſcovered a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, to which he gave the 
name of Pucen Clarlatte : and alſo three others, which he named Gowwer's Ifand, 
Simpſon's — and Carteret's Jfand. On the 24th of the ſame month, he diſcovered 
Sir Charles Herdy's Iflant, which lies in the latitude 4% 50 S. and the next day Winchelſes's 
Tfand, which is diſtaut about ten lea in the direction of 8. by K. He afterwards 


diſcovered ſe vet al other iſlanda, and proceeded round the Cape of Good Hope to Eng · 
7% COTE abt a on 


Bad, bete lis arrived in March, 156. 
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made of ſtone, or ſome kind of bones. The inhabitants of Otaheite: are 


, remarkable for their cleanlineſs ; for both men and women conſtantly waſh. 
15 their whole bodies in running-water three times every day. Their lan- 
y guage is ſoft and melodious, and abounds with vowels. There are no 
* tame animals on the iſland but hogs, dogs, and poultry; and the only 
by wild animals are tropical birds, paruquets, pigeons, ducks, and a few 
* other birds, rats, and a very few ſerpents. The ſea, however, ſupplies 
* the inbabitants with a e variety of the moſt excellent fin. 
0 In other countries, the men cut their hair ſhort, and the women pride 
; themſelves on its length; but here the women always cut it ſhort round 
ul their ears, and the men (except the fiſhers, who are almoſt continually in 
* the water) ſuffer it to ſpread over their ſhoulders, or tie it up in a 
Is bunch on the top. They have the cuſtom of diſcolouring the ſkin, by 
I pricking it with a ſmall inſtrument, the teeth of which are dipped into 
- a mixture of a kind of lamp-black, and this is called tattowing. This 
E is performed upon the youth of both ſexes, when they are about twelve 
8 or fourteen years of age, on ſeveral parts of the body, and in various 
1 figures, Their principal manufacture is their cloth, of which there are 
three kinds, me of the bark of three different trees. The fineſt and 
* whiteſt is made of the Chineſe paper mulberry tree; and this is chiefly 
; worn by the principal people. Another conſiderable manufacture is mat» 
Pia ting, ſome of which is finer, and in every reſpect better than any we 
* have in Europe. The coarſer ſort ſerves them to ſleep upon, and the 
71 finer to wear in wet weather. They are likewiſe very dexterous in making 
1 wicker-work : their baſkets are of a thouſand different patterns, and many 
of them exceedingly neat, The inhabitants of Otaheite believe in one 
8 Supreme Deity, but at the ſame time acknowledge a variety of ſubordi- 
” nate Deities : they offer - their prayers without the uſe of idols, and be- 
Ja lieve the exiſtence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, where there are two ſitu- 
ok ations, of different degrees of happineſs. Among theſe people a ſubor- 
* dination is eſtabliſhed, which ſomewhat reſembles the early ſtate of the 
K : European nations, under the feudal ſyſtem. If a general attack happens 
- to be made upon the iſland, every diſtri is obliged to furniſh its pro- 
"Ds portion of ſoldiers for the common defence, Their weapons are flings, 
re, Which they uſe with great dexterity, and clubs of abour fix or ſeven feet 
5 long, and made of a hard heavy wood, They have a great number of 
i boats, many of which are conſtructed for warlike operations. 
_ Tur SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
| the F the ſeveral iſlands ſo called, and which were diſcovered by cap- 
= nin Cook“, in the year 1769, the principal are, Hunazrine, Uri 
N TEA, QTAHA, and Bor ABO A. HuAngint 1s about 31 leagues to the 
mall ey 
7, be — — — — nö — — 
ee e cloſe of the year 1767 it woe refobvcl, by the Ren r 
e 1 e e ee by 1 i 
and Wl be proper to ſend perſons into ſome part of the South ogy nes a tranſu of the 
e Venus over the Sun's diſk, which, according to aſtronomical calculation; would 
dlſea's : * in the year 1769 and that the iflands called Marqueſas de Mendoza, or thoſe 
wards Wn ee, eee . 
Enge, in 6 on. In conſequence of theſe ations, it was recommended to his majeſty, 
= ” Acmerjal from the locierys dazed Fobruary, 1768, that he would be plcaied-to 
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north-weſt of Otaheite, and its productions are exactly the ſame, but it 
appears to be. a month forwarder. The inhabitants ſeem to be larger 
ä „„ | mae, 
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order ſuch an obſervation to be made; upon which his majeſty ſignified to the I ord 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty his pleaſure, that a ſhip ſhould be provided to cany 
ſuch obſervers as the ſociety ſhould think fit to the South Seas; and accordingly à bark 
of three hundred and ſeventy tons was prepared for that purpoſe. . It was named the 
Et:&eavour, and commanded by captain james Cook, who was ſoon after, by the 
Royal Society, appointed with Mr. Charles Green, a gentleman who had been long 
2 to Dr. Bradley, at the Royal Oblervatory at Greenwich, to obſerve the trau- 
t. But while this veſſel was getting ready for her expedition, captain Wallis re- 
turned; and it having been, recommended to him b ford Morton, when he went 
aut, to fix on a proper place for this aſtronomical obſervation, he, by letter, dated 
on board the Dolphin, the 18th of May 1768, the day before he landed at Haſtings, 
mentioned Port Royal harbour, in the iſland of Otaheite: the Royal Society, there- 
fore, by letter, dated the beginning of June, in anſwer to an application from the 
Admiralty, to be informed whither they would have their obſervers ſent, made choice 
of that place. Captain Cuok ſet fail from Plymouth, in the Endeavour, on the 24th 
of Auguſt 1768. He was accompanied in his voyage by Joſeph Banks, Eig. and Dr. 
Solander. They made no diſcovery till they got within the tropic, where they fell in 
with Lagoon Ifland, Two Groups, Bird Iſland, and Chain Ifland; and they arrived 
at Otaheite on the 13th of April 1769. During their ſtay at that iſland, they had the 
opportunity of making very accurate inquiries relative to its produce and mha' itants; 
and on the 4th of June, the whole paſſage of the planet Venus over the ſun s diſk wa 
obſerved by them with great advantage. The reſult of their obſervations may be 
found in the Philoſophical Tranfactions. After his departure from Otaheite, captain 
Cook diſcovered and viſited the Society Iſlands and Oheteroa, and thence proceeded 
to the ſouth till he arrived in the latitude of 40 degrees 22 minutes; longitude 147 
degrees 29 minutes W.; and afterwards made an accurate ſurvey of the coaſt of New 
Zealand. In November, he diſcovered a chain of iſlands, which he called Barrie 
Nandt. He afterwards proceeded to New Holland, and from thence to New Guiuea; 
and in September, 1770, arrived at the'ifland of Savu, from whence he proceeded to 
Batavia, aud from thence round the Cape of Good Hepe to England, Where he at- 
rived on the 12th of June 1371. „ | rr Go 
oon after captain Cook's return home in the Endeavour, it was reſolved to equip 
two ſhips, in order to make farther diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere.” Accord- 
ingly the Reſolution and the Adventure were appointed for that purpoſe ; the firſt was 
commanded by captain Cook, and the latter by captain Tobias Furneaux. They ſailed 


from Plymouth Sound, on the 13th of July, 1772; and on the 29th of the ſame month 


arrived at the iſland of Madeira. From thence they procecded to the Cape of Good 
Hope; and in February, 1773, arrived at New Zealand, having ſought iu vain for 4 


. Touthern continent. In that month the Reſolution and the Adventure ſeparatcd, it 


+ 


conſequence of a thick fog, but they joined company again in Queen Charlotte's 
found, on the 18th of Ma lowing. fi Auguft 02g een at Otaheite; and in 
September they diſcovered Hervey's Ifland. On the 2d of October, they came 10 
Mide idleburgh, one of the Friendly Iſlands; and about the cloſe of that month, tie 
Reſolution and the Adventure were ſeparated, and did not join company any more. 
Captain Cook, however, proceeded in-the Reſolution, in order to make diſcoverics 0 

' ſonthern polar regions, but was ſtopped in his progreſs by the ice, in the lati- 
tude of 7x degrees 10 minutes ſouth ; longitude rb6 degrees 54 minutes weſt, He 
e eee to Eaſter lſland, where he arrived in March, 1774, as he did alſo in 
the lame month at, the. Marquefas Iflands. He afterwards diſcovered four iffands 


Which he named Palliſer's Iſlands, and again ſteered for Otabeite, where he arrived 


en the 224. of April, and made ſome ſtay, and alfo viſſted the neighbouring ifles. la 
; he came to the Ne Hebrides, ſome of which were firſt diſeovered by ee. 
Alter, leaving theſe. iſlands, he ſteered- to the ſouthward a few days, and diſcover 


New. Caledonia, | Having ſurveyed the fouth-welt coaſt of this ifland, captain 


ſteered. again for New Zealand, in order to refreſh his crew,” and put his ſhip into 3 
condition to encounter the dangers attending the Havigatior in the high ſouthern Jat!- 


arrived 
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made, and more ſtout, than thoſe of Otaheite, Mr. Barks minted one 
of the men, and found him to be fix feet three inches and a half high; 


yet they are ſo indolent, that he could not perſuade one of them to go up 


neat, and they have boat-houſes that are remarkably large. Ulitea is about 
ſeven or eight leagues to the ſouth-weſtward'of Huaheine, and is a-much 
larger iſland, but appears neither ſo fertile nor ſo populous. The prinei- 
pal refreſhments to be procured here axe plantains, cocoa-nuts, yams, hogs, 


and fowls; but the two laſt are rather ſcarce. Otaba is divided from 


Ulitea by a ftrait, that, in the narroweſt part, is not above two miles 


| the hills with him; for they ſaid, if they were to attempt it, the fatigue 
| would kill them. The women are fairer than thoſe of Otaheite, and both 
ſexes appear leſs timid and leſs curious; though in their dreſs, language, 
| and almoſt every other circumſtance, they are the ſame, Their houſes are 


broad. This iſland affords two good harbours, and its produce is of the 


| ſame kind as that of the other iſlands. * About four leagues to the north 


welt of Otaha lies Bolabola, which is ſurrounded by a reef of rocks, and 


| ſeveral ſmall iſlands, all of which are no more than eight leagues in com- 


paſs, To theſe iſlands, and thoſe of Marua, which lie about fourteen 


miles to the weſtward of - Bolabola, containing ſix in all, captain © 
gave the name of Society Iſlands. e Cook 
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FPHIS iſland is fituated in the latitude of 22 deg, 27 min. ſouth, and 


in the longitude of 150 deg. 47 min. weſt from Greenwich. It is 


thirteen miles in circuit, and rather high than low, but neither ſo popu., 
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arrived in the latitude of 55 degrees ſix minutes ſouth, longitude 138 degrees 56 mi- 
nutes weſt, without meeting with any continent, captain Cook gave up all hopes of 


diſcovering any in this ocean; and therefore came to a reſvlution to ſteer directly for 
the weſt entrance of the ſtrait of Magellan, with a view of coaſting and ſurveying: 
the outermoſt or ſouth-ſide of Terra del Fuego. Keeping accordingly in abunt the 
latitude of 53 or 5 55 and ſteering nearly = 5 he arrived off the weſtern mouth o 

the ſtraits of Maget an, without meeting with any thing remarkabſe in his new route. 


In January, 1775, he diſcovered a large and dreary iſland, to which he gave the name 


of South Georgia, He afterwards diſcovered various capes and elevated ſnow-clad 


71 


K 


coaſts, to the moſt ſouthern part of which he gave the name of the Sourhern Thule, aa 


being the neareſt land to that pole, which has yet been diſcovered. | In February he 
diſcovered Sandzoich Land, and ſeveral iſlands covered with ſnow, _ He then proceeded” 


round the Cape bf Good Hope. to England, where he arrived on the 36th of July, 


1775. Captain Furneaux hadreturned to England, in the Adventure, a year before, 
having proceeded home round the Cape of Good e without making auy remarks. 


able diſcovery. Ten of his men, a boat's crew, had been murdered and eaten by 


ſome of the ſavages of New Zealand ; ſo that this voyage afforded a melancholy proof 
that cannibals really exiſt; and, indeed, in the courſe of theſe voyages of diſcovery, 
| other evidence appeared of this fact. As to captain Cook, in the courſe of his rogue 

2. 


in the Reſolution, he had made the circuit of the ſouthern ocean, in a high latitu 

and had traverſed it in ſuch a manner, as to leave not the leaſt room forthe they, 
of there being a ſouthern continent, unleſs near the pole, and out of the reach of ha- 
vigation. It deſerves alſo to be remembered, ih honour of that able commander, 
captain Cook, that, with a company of a hundred and eighteen men, he performed 
this voyage of three years and eighteen days, throughout all the climates, from fifty 


, two degrees north, to ſeveuty-one degrees ſouth, with the loſs of only one man by 


ſickneſs; and this appears, in a conſiderable degree, to have arfſen from the great hu- 
manity of the commander, and his uncommon care and attention to adopt cyery me» 
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lous nor fertile as ſome of the other iſlands in theſe ſeas. The inhahi- 


rants are luſty, and well made, but are rather browner than thoſe of Ota. 
beite. Their principal weapons are long lances made of etoa-wood, which 
in very hard, and ſome of them are near wweyty feet long. 


HE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


. pt iflands yere fo named by captain Cook in the year 1773, on 
1 cccount of the friendſhip which appeared to ſubſiſt among the in- 
Habitants, and from their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. Abel Janſen 
Taſman, an eminent Dutch navigator, firit touched here in 1643, and 
gave names to the principal iſlands. Captain Cook laboriouſly explored 
the whole cluſter, which he found to conſiſt of more than twenty, The 
three iſlands which Taſman ſaw he named New Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
and Middleburg. The firſt is the largeſt, and extends about 21 miles from 
caſt to weſt, and about 13 from north to ſouth. Theſe iſlands are inhabit- 
ed by a race of Indians, who cultivate the earth with great induſtry. The 


iſland of Amſterdam is interſected by ſtraight and pleaſant roads, with 
fruit-trees on each fide, which provide ſhade from the ſcorching heat of 


the ſun. : 
The chief iſlands are Annamooka, Tongataboo, and Eooa This laſt, 
when viewed from the ſhip at anchor, formed one of the moſt beautitul 
ſpeQs in nature ; and very different from the others .of the Friendly 
Illes; which, being low and perfectly level, exhibit nothing to the eye 
but the trees which cover them: whereas here, the land rifing gently to 
a conſiderable height, preſented an extenſive proſpect, where groves of 
trees are only interſperſed at irregular diſtances, in beautiful diſorder, and 
all the reſt is covered with graſs, except near the ſhores, where it is en- 
tirely covered with fruit and other trees; amongſt which are the habita- 
tions of the natives. In order to have a view of as great a part of the 
nd as poſſible, captain Cook and ſome of his officers walked up to the 
higheſt point of the ifland. From this place they had a view of almoſt 
the whole iſland, which conſiſted of beautiful meadows, of prodigious ex- 
tent, adorned with tufts of trees, and intermixed with plantations, 


While I was ſurveying this delightful proſpect,“ ſays captain Cook, I 


could not help flattering myſelf with the pleaſing idea that ſome future 
navigator may, from the ſame ſtatiqn, behold theſe meadows ſtocked with 


cattle, brought to theſe iſlands by the ſhips of England; and that the. 


, completion of this fingle benevolent purpoſe, 1 ndent of all other con · 
| fiderations, would ſufficiently mark to poſterity, Jas our voyages had nat 
been afclets 26 the groeral intereſts of Rumauftf, 1 . 


NEW ZEALAND. 
THIS country was firſt diſcovered by Taſman, the Dutch navigator 


in the year 1642, who gave it the name of Staten Land, though it 


has been generally diſtinguiſhed, in our maps and charts, by the name of 
New Zealand, and was ſuppoſed to be part of a ſouthern continent: but 
St is now known, from the late diſcoveries of captain Cook, who failed 


round it, to conſiſt of two large iſlands, divided from each other by a 2 
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r five leagues broad. They are ſituated between the latitudes of 34 
. de — Nah 5 and Dun the longitudes of 166 and 180 degrees 
eaſt from Greenwich. One of theſe iſlands is for the moſt part mountain- 
ous, rather barren, and but thinly inhabited; but the other is much more 
fertile, and of a better appearance, In the opinion of Sir Joſeph Banks, 
and of Dr. Solander, every kind of European fruits, grain, and plants, 
would flouriſh here in the utmoſt luxuriance. From the vegetables found 
here, it is ſuppoſed, that the winters are milder than thoſe in England, and 
the ſummers not hotter, though more equally warm; ſo that it is imagined, 
that if this country were ſettled by people from Europe, they would, with 
moderate induſtry, be ſoon ſupplied, not only with the neceſſaries, but the 
luxuries of life, in great abundance. Here are foreſts of vaſt extent, filled 
with very large Sander trees; and near four hundred plants were found here 
that had not been deſcribed by the naturaliſts. The inhabitants of New 
Zealand are ſtout and robuſt, and equal in ſtature to the largeſt Europeans. 
Their colour in geperal is brown, but in few deeper than that of a Spaniard 
who has been expoſed to the ſun, and in many not ſo deep; and both ſexes 
have good features. Their dreſs is very uncouth, and they mark their 
bodies in a manner fimilar to the inhabitants of Otaheite, which is 
called tattowing. Their principal weapons are lances, darts, and a kind of 
battle-axes ; and they have generally ſhewn themſelves very hoſtile to the 
Europeans who have viſited them. . e 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 
Tum name was given by Capt. Cook to.a cluſter of iflands, the moſt 
northerly of which was ſeen by Quiros, the Spaniſh navigator, in 
1606, and by him named Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo. From that time, till 


Capt, Cook's voyage in the Endeavour, in 1769, this land was ſuppoſed 
to be part of a great ſouthern continent, called Terra Auſtralis incognita. 


eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, this opinion was fully confured. On his 


But when i New H had failed round New Zealand, and along the 


i 


next voyage, in the Reſolution, he reſolved to explore thoſe parts accu- 
rately ; and accordingly, in 1774, befides aſcertaining the extent and ſitu- 
ation of theſe iſlands, he diſcovered ſeveral in the group, which were be- 
fore unknown. The New Hebrides are ſituated between the latitudes of 


14 deg, 29 min. and 20 deg. 4 min. ſouth; and between 166 deg, 41 min. 


and 170 deg. 21 min. eaſt longitude, They conſiſt of the following 

Hands, ſome of which have received names from the different European 

navigators, and others retain the names which they bear among the natives, 

viz. Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, Iſle of Lepers, 

Aurora, Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Appee, Three Hills, Sandwich, 

ons. Hinchipbrook, Shepherd, Eorromanga, Irronan, Annatom, and 
anna, . , 3 ; Ee 5 3 


Not far diſtant from the New Hebrides, and ſputh- weſtward of them, 


lies Naw CALEDON1A, a very large iſtand, firſt diſcovered by Capt. 


Pines, and Botany 


Cook, in 1774. It is about eighty-ſeven leagues long, bur its breadth is 
not confiderable, nor any where exceeds ten leagues. It is inhabited by u 
race of ſtout, tall, well-proportioned Indians, of a ſwarthy or dark cheſmit 
brown, A few ny 10a diſtant are two ſmall iſlands called the Hand of 
land, FFC 1 SE e 
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TT HIS country is of a much larger extent than any other that does 
not bear the name of a continent, it extending from the eleventh 
to the thirty-cighth degree of ſouth latitude ; and the length of the eat 
and north-eaſt coaſt, along which Capt, Cook ſailed, reduced to a ſtraight 
line, is no leſs than twenty-ſeven degrees, which amount to near two thou. 
fand miles. The country is rather barren than fertile; yet in many 
places the riſing grounds are chequered by woods and lawns, and 
the plains and vallies covered with herbage. . The inhabitants, who 
not numerous, are naked ſavages, of a middle ſtature, extremely 


Active, and their ſkins of a chocolate colour, but their features are not dif. 
agreeable.” Their food is chiefly fiſh, birds of various kinds, yams, fruit, 


and the fleſh of a ſingular quadruped called the Kangaroo. Their wez- 
pons are ſpears or lances of different kinds, which they throw with great 
force and dexterity. They alſo uſe ſhields or targets of an oblong form, 
made of the bark of a tre. FEY a : 
New Guixs A, till the late diſcoveries, was thought to be the north- 
coaſt of an extenſive continent, and to be joined to New Holland; but 
Capt. Cook diſcovered a ſtrait between them, which runs north · eaſt, 
through which he failed. Thus it was found to be a long narrow iſland, 
extending north-eaſt, from the ſecond degree of ſouth latitude to the 


wwelfth, and from one hundred and thirty-one to one hundred and. fifty i 


de eaſt longitude ; but in one part it docs not appear to be abore 


| fifty miles broad. The country conſiſts of a mixture of very high hills 


and vallics, interſperſed with groves of cocoa-nut trecs, . plantains, bread- 
fruit, and moſt of the trees, ſhrubs, and plants, that are found in the other 
South-ſea iſlands. It affords from the ſea a variety of delightful proſpects, 


The inhabitants make nearly the ſame appearance as the New Hollanders 


* 


on the other {ide the ſtraits. | 5} 
To the north of New Guinea is New B ITaix, which is fituated in 


8 the 4th degree of ſouth latitude, and 152 deg. 19 min. eaſt longitude from 


: Tots, rooks, and other birds. The inhabitants are black, and woolly - 


Greenwich. It was ſuppoſed to be part of an imaginary continent till 
Capt. Nager found it to be an iſland, and failed through a ſtrait which 
divides it from New Guinea. Capt. Carteret, in his voyage round the 


world, in 1767, found it was of much leſs extent than it was till then 


imagined to be, by failing through another ſtrait to the north, which ſe- 


arates it from a long ifland, to which he gave the name of New Ireland, 
here are many high hills in New Britain, and it abounds with large and 

ly trees. To the eaſtward of New Britain, and in both the above 
traits, are many iſlands, moſt of which are ſaid to be extremely fertile, 
and to abound: with plantains and cocoa nut trees. | 

New IztLAND extends in length, from the north-eaſt to the ſouth. eaſt, 
about two hundred and ſeventy miles, but is in general very narrow. It 
abounds with a variety of trees and plants, and with many pigeons, par- 


headed, like the Negroes of Guinea, but have. not their flat noſes and 
thick lips. Norch weſtward of New Ireland a cluſter of iſlands was ſeen 
by Capt. Carteret, lying very near each other, and ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 


twenty or thirty in number, One of theſe, which is of very conſiderable - 


tent, was named New Hanover ; but the reſt of the cluſter received 
name of the ADMIRALTY IsLanDs, ne 
1 . Beſides 
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| Beſides the voyages of diſcovery already mentioned, another voyage 
„„ Capra Cook and Gap, Clerke, in the N and Dif- 
covery, during the years 4770, 1777, 17787 and 17 795 in ſearch of a north» 
weſt paſſage between the continents-of. Alia and Americas, After they had 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, they proceeded from thence to New 
Holland. In their courſe they diſcovered tuo iſlands, which Capt. Cook 
called Prince Edward's Iſles. The largeſt about 15 leagues in eircui:, 
is in latitude. 46, 53 ſouth, Jongitude,375. 45 ; the other [GK fb? 
in circuit, lat; 46, l and long. 38, 8, E. bath barren and almoſt covered 
with ſnow. From New. Holland to New Zealand, and afterwards viſited the 
Friendly and the Society iſies. In January, 127%, they arrivedattheSandwich 
iſles, which are twelve id number, and are ſituated between za deg. 15 min- 
and 18 deg. 5 3 min. N. latitude. The air of theſe iſlands is in al 
ſalubrious, and many of the vegetable productions are the ſame with thoſe 
of the Society and Friendly Iſſes, The inhabitants are of a middle ſize, 
ſtout, and well- made, and their complexions in general. a brown. oh On 
the 7th of February, being nearly in lat. 44 deg. 33 min. north, and long. 
235 deg. 36 min. eaſt, they ſaw part of the American continent, bearing 
north. eaſt. They afterwards diſcovered King George's Sound; which is 
ſituated on the north-weſt coaſt of America, and is extenſive: that part of 
it where the ſhips under the command of Capt. Cook anchored, is in lat. 

9 deg. 36 min-. north, and long. 233 deg- 28 min- east. The whole 
3 is ſurrounded by high land, which in ſome places appears very 
broken and rugged, and is in general covered with wood 10 the very 

top. They found the inhabitants here rather below the middle ſiae, and 
their complexions approaching to a copper colour. On the 12th of May, 
they diſcovered: Sandwich Sound, in lat, 50 deg 54 min, north, . The 
harbour in which the ſhips anchored, appeared to be almoſt ſurrounded 
with high land, Which was covered with ſnow; and here they were. viſited 
by ſome: of the Americans in their canoes They afterwards proceeded to 
the iſland of Unalaſchka, and after their departure from thente,. ſtill con- 
tinued to trace the American coaſt, till they diſcovered the ſtrait which 

ſeparates it from the continent of Aſia. Here both. the hemiſpheres : 
ſented to the view, a naked and flat country, without any 6 a rot x th 

ſea between them not very deep. They paſſed the ſtrait, and arrived on 
the 20th of Auguſt 1778, in lat. 70: deg- 54 min. long. 194 deg. 55 min. 
where they found themſelves almoſt ſurrounded with ice; and thę farther 
they proceeded to the eaſtward, the cloſer the ice: became compacted. 
They continued labouring among the ice till the 25th, hen a ſtorm came 

on, which made it dangerous for them to proceed; and a conſultation, 

was therefore held on board the Reſolution, as ſoon. as the violence of the 

le abated, hen it was reſolved, that. as this paſſage was impfacticable 
or any uſeful purpoſe of navigation, which was the great object of tbe 
voyage, it ſhould? be proſecuted no farther; and eſpecially. on-aecount of 

tbe condition the ſiips were in, the approach of winter, and their great 

diſtance from any known place of refreſhment. . The zoyage,; indeed, 
afforded. ſufficient: evidence, that no practicable paſſage exiſis between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans towards the North ; and this voyage alſo ad: 

_ certained the weſtern boundaries of the great continent of america. On 
their return it unfortunately happened, that the celebrated and able nav · 
gatot, Capt. Cook, was killed in an affray with the natiyes, on the iſland 
of O' wh hee. one of the Sandwich iſles, on the 14th of-February, 1770 
-_ his death was univerſally regretted, not only in Great Britain, but aliq 
£5458 4 - 0 ; 7 | | | 51 
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in other parts of Rufe; by thoſe to whom his merits and public ſervices 
were known. In his lait voyage he had explored the coaſt of America, 

from 42 deg. 27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north. After the death 


of Capt. Cook, the command devolved on Capt. Clerke, who died at ſea 


on his return to the ſouthward on the 22d day of Auguſt, 1779. The two 
ips returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 5th of October 
1780, anchored at the Nore. FR e 2 
We cannot conclude this article without inſerting the following extract, 
to perpetuate the memory and ſervices of ſo excellent a navigator. 
erhaps no ſcience ever received greater additions from the labours of a 
 fingle man than geography has done from thoſe of Captain Cook. In 
his firft voyage to the South Seas, he diſcovered the Society Iſlands ; de- 
termined the inſularity of New Zealand; diſcovered the ſtraits which 
ſeparate the two iſlands, and are called after his name; and made a com- 
you furvey of both. He afterwards explored the Eaſtern coaſt of 
ew Holland, hitherto unknown; an extent of twenty-ſeven degrees of 
latitude, or upwards of two thouſand miles. | | 
In his ſecond expedition, he reſolved the great problem of a ſouthern 
continent, having traverſed that hemiſphere between the latitude of 409 
and 70, in weh a manner at not to leave a poſſibility of its exiſtence, 
unleſs near the pole, and out -of the reach of navigation. During this 
voyage, he diſcovered New Caledonia, the largeſt iſland in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, exceptNew Zealand ; the iſland of Georgia ; and an unknown 
coaſt, which he named Sandwich Land, 'the Thule of the Southern 
hemiſphere; and having twice 'vifited the tropical ſeas, he ſettled the 
fituations of the old, and made ſeveral new diſcoveries. 5 
But the laſt voyage, is diſtinguiſned above all the reſt, by the extent 
and importance of its diſcoveries. Beſides ſeveral ſmaller iſlands in the 
Southern Pacific, he diſcovered, to the North of the Equinoctial Line, 
the group called the Sandwich Hands, which, from their fituation and 
productions, bid fairer for becoming an object of conſequence in the 
tyſtem of European navigation, than any other diſcovery in the South 
Sea, He afterward explored what had hitherto remained unknown of 
the Weſtern coaſt of America, from the latitude of 439 to 709 North, 
containing an extent of three thouſand and five hundred miles; aſcertain- 
ed the proximity of the two great continents of Afia and America; paſſed 
the ſtraits between them, and ſurveyed the coaſt on each fide, to ſuch a 
| height. of northern latitude, as to demonſtrate the impracticability of a 
paſſage, in that hemiſphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, 
either by an Eaſtern or a Weſtern courſe. In ſhort, if we except the 8ea 
of Amur, and the Japan Archipelago, which ſtill remain imperfectly 
known to Europeans, he has eooplacd the hydrography of the habitable 
As à navigator, his ſervices were not perhaps leſs ſplendid, certainl 
not leſs important and meritorious. The method which he —— | 
and fo ſucceſsfully purſued, of preſerving the health of ſeamen, forms a 
new za in navigation, and will tranſmit his name to future ages, amongſt 
the friends and benefactors of mankind. + i ee 
Thoſe who are converſant in naval hiſtory, need not be told at how 
dear a rate the advantages which have been ſought; through the medium 


-- long voyages at ſea, have always been purchaſed.” That dreadful diſ- 


order which 1 to their ſervice, and whoſe ravages have marked 
pe tracks of diſcoverers with cireumſtances almoſt too ſhocking to relate, 


muſt, 
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muft, without exercifing an unwarrantable tyranny over the lives of our 
ſeamen, have proved an inſuperable obſtacle to the proſerution of ſuck 
enterprizes. It was reſerved for Captain Cook to ſhew the world, by re- 
peared trials, that voyages might be protracted to the unuſual length of 
three, or even four years, in unknown regions, and under every change 
and rigour of the climate, not only without affecting the health, but even 
without diminiſhing the probability of life, in the ſmalleſt degrees _ 


5 TERRA-INCOGNITA, or unknown Countries * 


N OTWITHSTANDING the amazing diſceveries of navigators, aud 
the progreſs made in geDgraphys fince the firſt voyage of Colum- 
bus, anno 1492, there ſtill remain ſome countries, either abſolutely un- 
known, or very ſuperficially ſurveyed. _ Fol 7 0 
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Of this quarter of the globe the moderns are acquainted with the ſea» 

' coaſts only, and theſe very imperfectly; the internal parts being lit- 
tle known to us, nor have, we any fatisfaftory accounts of their inhabi- 
tants, their productions, or their trade. It is well known, however, that 
the-rivers of Africa bring down large quantities of gold, and it is eq qually 
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certain, that the ancients drew prodigious riches from a country b wi 
a variety of climates, ſome of them the fineſt in the world. = 
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FN North America, towards the pole, are Labrador, or New Britain, 
1 New North and South Wales, New Denmark, &c. very little known. 
The inhabitants, like rhoſe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, aud 
the northern parts of Siberia, are few, and theſe ſavage ; low in ſtature, and 
of an ugly appearance. They live upon the raw fleſh of whales, bears, 
oxen, &. and go muffled up in ſkins, {the hairy ſides next their bodies. 
In theſe inhoſpitable regions, their nights (as may be ſeen in the table of 
climates in the introduction) are from one to ſix months, and the earth 
bound up in impenetrable ſnow; ſo that the miſerable inhabitants live un- 
der ground great part of the year. Again, when the ſun makes his apf 
pearance, they have a day of equal lengtg . 
All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Canada 
and the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, which waſhes America on the weſt, is 
PR unknown to us, no European having ever travelled thither. 
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rom the climate and firuation of the cotntry, it is ſuppoſed to be fruje- 
fal; it is inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, many of whom uſed 
to reſort to the great fair of Montreal, even from the diſtance of 1006 miles, 
when that city was in the hands of the French. © © HER 
In South America, the country of Guiana, extending from the equator 
to the eighth degree of north latitude, and bounded by the river Oronoque 
on the north, and the Amazones on the ſouth, is unknown, except a flip 
#kng the coaſt; where the French at Cayenne, and the Dutch at Surinam, 

have made ſome ſettlements ; which,” from the unhealthfulneſs 55 the 
5 Y f 8 i es climate, 
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climate, almoſt under the equator, and other cauſes, can hardly be ex i 


tended any conſiderable way back. | | 
_ The country of Amazonia, fo called from the great river of that name, 
bas never been thoroughly diſcovered, though it is ſituated between the 
European colonies. of Peru and Brafil, and every where navigable by 
means of that great river and its branches. Some attempts have been ⁵⁶ 
made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe; but being always attended with valt 
difficulties, ſo that few of the adventurers ever returned back, and no 
2 found in the country as they expected, no European nation 
s hitherto made any ſettlement there. 
Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes deſeribed 
as part of Chili: but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European 
nation, have any colonies here, jt is almoſt unknown, and is generally re- 
reſented as a barren, inhoſpitable country. And here in 524 degrees 
outh lat. we fall in with the Straits of Magellan, having Patagonia on 
the north, and the iſlands of Terra del Fuego on the ſouth. Theſe 
Straits extend from eaſt to weſt 110 2 but the breadth in ſome 
Nee falls ſhort of one. They were firſt diſcovered by Magellan, or 
agelhaens, a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, who failed through 
them in the year 1520, and thereby diſcovered a paſſage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific or Southern Ocean. He has been fince: conſidered as the 
firſt navigator that failed round the world,” but having loſt his life in a 
ſkirmiſh with ſome Indians hefore the ſhips returned to Europe, the 
Honour of being the firſt circumnavigator has been diſputed in favour of 
the brave Sir Francis Drake, who in 1574 paſſed the ſame ſtrait in his 
way to India, from. which he returned to Europe by the Cape of Good 
. 7 In 1616, La Maire, a Dutchman, keeping to the ſouthward of 1 
e ſtraits, diſcovered in lat. 544 another paſſage, ſince known by the Wi 
name of the Straits La Maire, and this paſſage, which has been gene- 
rally preferred by ſucceeding navigators, is called doubling Cape Horn. 
The author of Anſon's voyage, however, from fatal experience, adviſes 
mariners to keep clear of theſe firaits and iſlands, by running down to 
6x or 62 deg. ſouth lat. before they attempt to ſet their face weſtward, to- 
wards the South Seas ; but the extreme long nights, and the intenſe cold 
in thoſe latitudes, render that ' paſſage practicable only in the months of 
January and February, which is there the middle of ſummer. 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


Containing the Names and Situations of the chief Cities 
Towns, : Seas, Gulfs, Bays 4 Straits, Capes, and other 
remarkable Places in the known World. Collected from 
the moſt authentic Charts, Maps, and Obſervations. 


I Names of Places, Pr OVIRCESS Countries. | Quar ter. Lat. a * 

A Bbeville, Picardy, rance, Europe, 507 N. 1964 E. 
1 A Scotland, Europe, 5722 N. 1-40. 
Abo, | Finland, Sweden, Europe, 60-27N. 22-18 E. 
Acapulco, Mexico, ' North America, 17-10N. 101-20W, 
Adriatic ſea, or bet Italy and Tur- Europe, Mediterranean Sea. _ 
Gulf of Venic N. D | 2855 „ 
Achem, - Sumatra, Eaſt India, Aﬀia, 5-22 N. 95˙29 E. 
Adventure (Iſte) Pacific Ocean, Alia, 17-05 8. 14-12. 
Agde, Languedoc, France, Europe, 43 18N. 3.33 E. 
Agen, Guienne, France, Europe, 44-12N. o. E. 
St. Agnes . Scillies, Allantic ocean, Europe, 49-56N. 6-41 W. 
ApS Agra, Eaſt Indiz, Afia, 26-43N. 76-49 E. 
4 Air, . Airſhire, 1 Scotland, | Europe, $5-30N\.- | 4-35W * 
Fj Adrianople, Romania, 7E Turkey, 85 ; Europe, 42 oOo N. , 26-30 E. : 
Ar, - Provence, Franc, Europe, 43-3i1N.. 5-31 EK. 
Alby, - Languedoc, © France, Europe, 43-55N, » 2-23 E. 


Al yria, Turkey, Alia, 37•45 N. 3725 E. 
Alexandretta, Syria, Turkey, Aa, 36-35 N. 36.26 E. 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, Africa, 31-1I N. 30-21 E. 
Algiers, Algiers, Barbary, Africa, 36-4 “N. 21% E. 


Albany, New York, North America, 42-48 N. 73-3 W. 
anboyna, Amboyna Iſle, Eaſt India, Ale, 425 8. 12725 E. 
Ambrym Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia, 16-09 8. 16877 E. 
Amiens, Ille df France; France, '. Europe, 49%3N. 2 EK. 
AusTERDAN, Holland,. Netherlands, Europe, 52 22N. 449 E. 
Amſterdam, Ille, Pacifie Ocean, Alia, 21.09 8. 17 iW. 


Ancona, March of An-Italy, Europe, 43-37 N. 13-35 E. 
. V 
Angra, 'Tercera Iſle, Atlantic ocean, Europe, 38-39 N. 25. % W. 


Antigua (St. Antigua Ifle, Carib. fea, N. Ame- 17-04N. - 62-04W. 
John's town) e rita, 36.30 N. 30-4 E. 
Antioch, Syria, Turkey, Ala, 51-13 N. 04-27 E. 
atwerp, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe, Mediterranean Sea. 
ccchipelago, land of Greece, Europe, 16.46 8. 168-32 E. 
pe (Iſſe) Pacific Odean, Aha, 64-3 N. 38-59 E. 
Archangel, Dina, Ruſſia, Europe, 751. 14 2 W. 
Aſcenſion Iſle, South Atlantic Ocean, 46. N. 51. E. 
__ cn, Aſtraean, Ruſſia, As, 38.05 N. 23457 E. 
x thens, - „  Achaiz, Turkey, Europe, 23-359. 43-13E, 
_ Auguſtin, Madagaſcar, South Ind. ſea, Africa, 15-08 S. 168-22 E. 
aurora le, South, Patific Ocean, Alia, „„ 
; : 8 L 5 — N 
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Bokharia, VUſhec 


Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51-40N. 
Breſt, | 12 1 2 5 rope e 
Bremen, Low wer Saxony, Germany, Europe 53-25 N. 
Bri = Somerſerſhire, En land, Europe TON. 
Bgrstaw. Sileſia, Bohemia, - Europe 51-03N. 


: | Brabant, 


Tartary, Aſin 


Netherlands, Europe 
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Names of Places. . Propincess Countries, Quarter, Lat. Long, ) 
. „ . 4 . + M. DM. 

: Ava, Ava, ; Eaſt India, Aſa 20-20N. 95-30 E. 3 1 
Avignon, Provence, France, Europe 43-57N. 04-;; l. 
1 Agdad, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Aſia 33-20N. 43-1 1, 
D Baltic ſea, between Ser. and 8wed. Europe Atlantic Ocean, WM * 

alaſore. Orixa, Eaſt India, Afia 21-20N. 86-0; EL. i q 
Bay of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Euro Atlantic Ocean. 
Bay of Bengal, Coaſt of India, Aſia Indian Ocean, Wl: 
Baldivi . Chili, | South 4 America 39-3 5 8. 81.10. ab I 
Balbec, ee ; Turkey, Aſia 33-30 N. 37. 0b. . 
Barcelona, Spain, Europe 41-26N. 02-181, WW 

Barbuda Iſle, . Atlantic ocean, N. Ame-17-49N. 61-55W," : 2 = 
Bak, Bal, Switzerland, Europe 47-35N. © 07-3, 1, 
Baſſora, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Aſia 30-45 N. Lk 1 ( 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, . N Europe 51-22 N. 02-16, 0 
Bel Ulſter, Ireland, Europe 54 30N. ob- zou al * 
Bender, Baſſarabia, Turkey, Europe 46 40 N. 29-00. e 
Bayeux. Normandy, France, Europe 49-16N. oo. 4% l. e 
Beli, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 52-32 N. 13-311, e 
Bermudas, Bermuda Iſles, Atlantic ocean, N. Ame- 32 25 N. 63-23, 
Beru, Bern. Switzerland, Europe 47-00N. 07-201, 
x | Berwickſhire, Scotland, NT 55-48N, oA. = 
. „ urkey, Europe 45 oN. 21-20 l. . 
7 Bencoolen, | Sumatra, Eaſt India, -: Aſa 03:49 5 102-05 E. 22 - 
Batavia, lava, Eaſt India, Aſia 66-10 S. 106-56 f. 
Baſſe Terre, Guadaloupe, Carib, fea, N. Ame- 15-59 N. 61-5. e 
Guicnne, France, Europe 44- 50N. 00-29), F E C 
| Gaſcony, 3, rance, Europe ; 43-29N. OI -25V, 7 ; 5 
- Linlithgowſh. Scotland, . Europe 55-48 N. 03-44. RC 
Lincolnſhire, England, Europe .53-10N. 00-2; AC: 
New England, North America 42-25N. 70-3:. MC: 
Ifle, 3 Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-32 8. 151-47N. 3 Þ 
Picardy, — France, Europe $0-43N. 1+-3! AC: 
Bologneſe, Italy, Kurope 44-29N. 11-65. . 
eriſko), Siberia, ' Ru 1 Aſia 52-54 N. I 56-42 . WM | 
5 Bom Ille, Eaſt India, Alia - 18-56N. 72-43 H. L 7 
Bridge-town,”.-Barbadoes, Atlantic ocean, N. Ame-13-05N. 58-0; ll 
_ Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 43-26N. 03-13. eu 
Birmingham, Warwickſhire, England, ere = 30N. 01-50. 


67-006 ll 
04-40 ll 
04-2 
08-20 K. 
02-40. 
17-13 3 5 


tuen Prin pwn Gem 3 
Buenos os La Pla, - Brafil, |. - South Acg4-35 8. $8:a6By 
5 x merica, | 

Bukaraſt, Walachia, Turkey, Europe, 44-26 N. 26-13 E. 


[Britiſh ſea, between Brit, & Es AE” Atlantic Ocean. ö 
Black, or Eux- Turkey in Europe and A fia, 1 
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E: pag ; 3 Netherlands, Europe, „ 03-05 E. 
3 Brusſpick. Low Saxony, Germany, Europe, 52-30 N. 10-30 E. 
nuda, Lower Hungary, Europe, 47-40 N. 19-20 E. 


= }urlington, Jerſey, North, Americ. 40-08N,” 75-00W. 
E | "os ile Jerſey, 3 Indian Ocean, Africa, 20-518. 55-25 E. 
A Co Terra Firma, South America 10-03N. h 
3 4 tie ' Andaluſia, Spain, 0 Kurope, 36-31 N. 66 W. 
cen. . Normandy, France, Europe, 49-1 IN. 0-16W. 
Cahors. Guienne, Frances. Europe, 44-26N. 1-31E. 


Cagliari, _ Sardinia, 271 Europe, 39-25N. 9738 E. 
CacHaoy : - Tonquin, | jada, Aſia, —— 21-30N. 105-00, 
Cairo, _ Lower . Egypt, Africa, 30 ON. Z4-23 E. 
Calais, e France, Europe, 50-50% N. 1-55 E. 
cCallaao, Peru, South America, 12.1 N. 76-53 W. 
Calcutta, Bengal, Faſt india, Asia, 23-34 N. 88-34 E. 
Calmar, 8 . © Sweden, Europe, 56-40N. 16-26 E. 
t „ | Nee Netherlands, Europe, $0-10N. .' 3-18 E. 
1 ambeltown, Argyleſhire, | Scotland, Europe, .55-30N. -W. 
1 ambridge, hs England, Europe, 52 1N. 0-09 E. 
1 re, | | | 
(cambridge, New . England, N. Ame · 42· 25 N. vreßw. 
E 55 "FIC, | 
| nary, N. E. Canary Iſles, Atlant. Ocean, Africa, 28-13N. T ww. 6 
oint, | | 
E 1 andia,. 15 Candia and, Mediterr. Sea, Euro 18N. 25-23 E. 
anſo Port, Nova Sehe North 2 es ; 
= ambodia, ne . Eaſt India, Aſia, 3 30 N. 105-00 E. 
c aterbury, Kent, England, Europe, 5 1-16N. 1-15 E. 
„anton, Canton, Chinas, Aa, 23-07N. 113-0 E. 
arleſerogn, Schonen, Sweden, Europe, 2 15-31 E. 


Carthage Tupis, 4 Barbary Africa, 36.30 N. 900 B. 
Ruins, . e 


E 3 Terra gabe Sou America, 10-26N. 75-21 W. 
. . Murcia, FSßpain. Europe, 3-37 N. i- W. 
arliſſe, Cumberland. En land, 3 5447 N. 2-35 W. 

/ . i Sende r 8 ro 5$2-10N, _4-38W. 
andy, eyion, Indian Ocean, Alia, 7-54N. E. 
as ian Sea, e Ter 15 Alla, f 55 _— 
i aſan, . fan, Siberia, Alia, 55-43 N. 49:1 E. | 
W, Y -aflel, © Heſſe Caſſel, Germany, 3 55 8 49.13 E. 
. Faſtres, „ Languedoc, France, 8 4337N. 2-19 E. 
1 E- 5 Cri s Atlantic, - ; Ocean, South A. 

1 E 8 1 merica, 27. W. 

þ WS avan, Cavan, 5 3 3 — ale . 
5 e 3 2 
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Cayenne, rene Ille, South | Americh, 4 96. 5 mm 
„ Languedoc, France, Europe, 43-23 N. 3-47 
Challon, Burgundy, France, Europe, 46-46N. 4-56 E. 
Chandernagore Bengal, Eaſt india, Aſia, 22.5 1N. 3 E. 
Charhon, Ile. Hudſon's Bay, North A-52-03N. 79-0oW 
„ a 
Chartres, Orleannois, Prance, Europe, 48-26N. 1-33 E. 
Cherbourg, Normandy, France, Eorope, 49-38N. 1- 177 
ke xe Terra de 'Fu-South : America, $5-21N. 69-57 W 
. ©  Soun : | 2 
St. Chrigo- ebe Sen, N. Ame-17-15N. 62.38. 
'$ Iſle, 1 6 rica. ; 
Civita VecchiaPatro Di S. | Italy, | Europe, 42-05N. 11-51 E. 
erro, 1 
Cletke' Iles, Atlantic G South A-55-05 8. 34-37 W. 
merica. 
Clermont | Europe, 45-46N. - 3-10 E. 
Colmar, "ths ance, Europe, 48-0 N. 7-27 E. 
Cologne, ; BR. 5 of co W Europe, 50-55N. 7410 E. 
Spe Ctear, Irifle Sea, Ireland, | Europe, 51-18 N. 77 10 W. 
—— Comorin,On this ſide the Eaſt India, Alia, 7. -c6N. 78-10 E. 
Ganges. £ 
— Fin ſterre, Galicia, Spain, | | Europe, 42-51N. © g-12W. 
St Vincent, Algarve, Portugal, Europe, g7-02N. 8-57W. 
— 1 Good | Hottentots, Caffraria, Africa, 34-29 8. 18-28 E. 
: OPS. 7 
— Florida, Eaſt Florida, ng America, 24-5) N. 80-30 W. 
—Verd, | groland, Africa, 14-45N. 17.28 W. 
— Horn, Terra _ ru. South America, 5 5-58 8. 67-21W. 
ego Iſland, 
Cattegate, bethevi '' Sed. & Den. Europe, 3 Ocean. 
Ceuta, Fez, Morocco, Africa, 35-04N, 6-30 W. 
Cheſter, Cheſhire, En gland, Europe, 53-15N., o-03W. 
Crantres South CarolioaNerth America, 32-45N. 79-12W. 
A CW | | 
CovenRactn, Zealand Ile, Denmark, Europe, 55-40N. 12-40 E. 
Cons TAxTI- Romania, Turkey, Europe, 4101N. 28-58 E. 
NOPLE | 7 : | 
Cork, Monster. Ireland, Eirope, 51-33N-. 8.23 W. 
Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, Europe, 52-25N. 1-25 W. 
Conſtance, Zuabia, Tore Europe, 47:37N- 9-12 K 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey, Europe, 37-30N. 23-0 E 
Cowes, Ile of Wight, England, Europe, 50-4⁰N. da. 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe, 2 19-55 
| Cremſmunſler. ee, of Germany, Europe, 48-03N- 144 E 
uſtria, 
 Curaſſou, © Coraſſou ile, Weſt India, America, 1.56 N. 68-20W- 
Cuſco, Peru, South America, 1225 8. 7-οο ,.] ñ.ẽↄ 
Cummin, - Iſle, 7 5 8 Pacific Aba, _ 31-40N. 12169 E. 
8 „ n can, 
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E liſh 
Channel, 


Eaftern Ocean, betw. the N. W. of N. Am. and N. E. of Aſia, N. Pacific Ocean. 


Ferdinand Na-. 15 


Fayal Town, Azores, 


ronka, 


a Brabl, | 


Namesof Places. Provinces. Countries. Quarter. Lat: Lon. 
| | s D. M D. M. 
Amaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Afia 33-15 N. 37-20 E. 
D Daatzic, Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-22N. 18-38 E. 
acc, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 23-30 N. 89-20 E. 
Delhi, Delhi, Eaſt India, Aa 29- ON. 76-30 E. 
Delft, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-06N. 4-05 E. 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, Aa 41-41N, 50-30 E. 
Daw” © Galcony, France, Europe 43-42N. o-58W., 
Dieppe, Normandy, France, Europe 49-5;N. 0359 E. 
ijon, Burgundy, France, Europe 47-19 N. 4:57 E. 
Bee Suabia, Germany, Europe 48-30% N. 10-19 E. 
Dol, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-33 N. i- 4t W. 
Dominique, Wind. Iſlands, Weſt India, America 18-18 N. Gi-z2z W. 
Dover, Kent, England, Europe 5i-0zN, 1-13 K. 
Dreux, Orleannois, France, Europe 48-14 N. 116 E. 
Derby, Derbyſhire, England, Europe 52-58 N. 1-3zo W. 
Derry, Wir, Ireland, Europe 54-;2N. 7-49Ws 
Dieu, Guxerat, Eaſt India, Aſia 2-37 N. 69-30 E. 
Dazspen, Saxony, Men EKurope 5 1 N. 13-36 E. 
Dundee, Forfar, Scotland, Europe 56-26N. 2-18 W. 
Dont, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 53-z iN. G6-orW. - 
Durham, Durham, England, Europe 54-48 N. 1-28 W. 
Dumbarton, Dumbartonſh. Scotland. Europe 55-44N. 4-20. 
Dungeneſs, Kent, England, Europe $59-52N. 1-04 E. 
Dunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-02N. 2-27 E. 
Dunbar, Haddington, Scotland, Europe SS SSN. 2-25W. 
Dumfries, Dumfriesſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-08N. 32 SW, 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-32N. 28. 


between Eng. and Fran. Europe 


Ll 
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Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 35 oIN. 27-30 E. 
Eaoowe Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Afia 21 24 S. 174:25We 
Eaſter Ile, Pacific Ocean, America 27-06 S. r09-41W, 
Edinburgh, Edinburghſh. Scotland, Europe 5 6-51 N. 3-07W. 
Edyſtone, Eng. Channel, England, Europe /';0-08N. 419 W. 
Enebrun, Dauphiné trance, Europe 44-34N. 6-34 E. 
Enatum Iſle, Pacific, Ocean, Aſia 2-10 8. 169-39 E. 
Elbing, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-¹15N. 20-00 E. 
Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe | 53-25N. 7-10 E. 
Erramangalſle, Pacitic Ocean, _ Afia 18-468. 169-23 E. 
Erzerum, Turcomania, Turkey, Afia _ 39-56N. 42-05 E. 
Ethiopian Sea, Coalt of Guinea, Africa Atlantic Ocean. 
Euflatius Carib. Sea, Weſt India, N.Amer.17-2gN. 63-05W. 
Evereux, Normandy, France, Europe 49-0iN. 
Exeter, Devonſhire, England, Europe 50-44N. 
Atmouth, Cornwall, England, Europe $0-08N., 
F Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 
ez, Felt, _ - Moro, Africa 33-39N., 
Ferrol, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43 N. 
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Ferrara, Ferrareſe, 
Ferro (Town) Canaries, 
Florence, Tuſcany, 
Flores, Azores, 

St. Flour, Auvergne, 
France (ide of) Indian 


Francfort on Franconia, 
the Main, 
Frawenburg, Polin 
Fuego Iſle, Cape Verd, 
Funchal, Madeira, 
Furneaux Te, Pacific 


Fort Sr. David, Coromandel, 


AP, Os: phiné, 
Genes, Savoy, 
_ Geneva, '_ Geneva, 


St. Georg. Iſle, Azores, 


Genoa, Genoa, 
Gibraltar, Andaluſia, 
St. George To, Bermudas, 
St. Georg. Fort, Coromandel, 
Ghent, Flanders, 
Glaſgow, _ Lanerkſhire, . 
Goa, _ Malabar, 
Goat Iſle, Indian 
Gomera Iſle, Canaries, 
Good Hope, T. Hottentots, 
Goree, Atlantic 
Gottenburg, Gothland, 
Gottengen, Hanover, 
Granville, Nor mandy, 
Sratioſa, Azores, 
Gratz, _ _ vtiria, 


Gravelines, Fr. Flanders, 


Gryphiſwald, Pomerania, 


Guadalupe, Caribean 
Slouceſterſn. 


Glouceſter, 
Sombroon, ; 
Greenock, 
Guam, 


Gulfof Bothnia Coaſt 1 


Farſiſtan, 


— of Finland, between ME 


— of Venice, between 
— Of Ormus, between 
between 
— ofCalifotniabetween 
— of St. Law. Coaſt of 
— of Mexico, Coaſt of 


AG UE, Holland Hat 


Hamburg Holſtein, f 
Halings, Suffex, 
1 Yorkſlire, 


Renfrew ſhire, 
Ladrone Iſles, 


Swed. & Ruff ia, Europe Baltic Sea. 
Italy & T urk. Europe Mediterranean Sea. | 
Perſia & Arab. Alia 

Perſia & Arab. Aſia 
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C ountrics. 83 Lat. Long. 
h Dt M. D. 
Italy, Euro -54N. 11:41 E. 
A: Ocean, Africa” $4540 17-40W. 
Italy, Europe 43:46N. 11507 E. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 39:34N. 3o-51W. 
France, Europe 45-01N. 3:10 E. 
Ocean, Africa 20-09 8. 57-33 E. 
Germany, Europe 49-55 N. 8-40 E. 
Pruſſia, Euro 4-22N. 20-12 E. 
Atlant. ee N 24-23 W 
Atlant. Ocean, Africa 32-37 N. 17-01W. 
Ocean, Aſia 17-11 8. 143-01W. 
Eaſt Iudia, Afia 12-05N. 80-55 E. 
France, Europe 44-33 N. 609 E. 
Italy, Europe 44-25 N. 8-40 E. 
Switzerland, Europe 46-12N. 65 E. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-39 N. 2755 W. 
Italy, Europe 44-25 N. 8-30 E. 
Spain, Europe 36-05N. 5 -i W. 
Atlant. Ocean, N. Amer. 32:45 N. 63-30 W. 
Eaſt India, *Afia 13-04N. 80-33 E. 
Netherlands, Europe 5 10 N. 43-48 E. 
Scotland, Europe 55) iN. 4-10W. 
Eaſt India, Afia © 30: 73-50 E. 
Ocean, Afa 1255 120-07 
Atlant. Ocean, Africa SSN: 17703 W. 
Caffres, Africa 33-55 8, 18-28 E. 
Ocean, Africa 14-40N. 17-20W. 
Sweden, Europe $57-42N. 11:43 E. 
Germany, Europe g51-3i1N. 9-58 E. 
France, Europe 48-5oN. 1-32W. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe  39-02N. 2753 W. 
Germany, Europe 47-04N. 15-29 E. 
Netherlands, Europe 5o-59N. 2-13 E. 
Germany, Europe 54-04N. . 13-43 EK. 
Sea, N. Amer, 15-50 N. 61-54 W. 
England, Eurppe 5t-o5N. 2-16 W. 
Perſia, Aſia 27 30 N, 74-20 E. 
Scotland, Europe 5552 N. 4-22 W. 
Eaſt India, Aſia 14-00N. 140730 E. 
Sweden, Europe Baltic Sea. 


] ndian Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. 
Calif. & Mexico N. Amer. Pacific Ocean. 


7 7 New Scotland, N. Amer. Arlantic Ocean. 


Mexico; 7 N. ar Ne Ocean. 
Netherlands, Europe 5 N. 4-22 
Sermon „ © Europe $3-34N. 9-55 E. 
England, urope 4548 0-40 E. 
Eagland, * © Rurope, N. 


1 5 2W. 
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HI Lirax, Nova Scotia, North America 44-40 N. 63-r5W, 


Hanover, Saxony, - Germany, Europe 5-32 N. 9-35 E. 


 Havannah, Cuba  , Ifland, N. Amer. 23-11 N. 82-13W.. 
. HavredeGrace Normandy, France, Europe 49-29 N. o- 10 E. 
La Heeſe, D. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 5 1-25 N. 450 K. 


Helleſpont, Med. & Bl. Sea, Europe and Aſia 


e 


St. Helena, South . Ailant. Ocean, Africa Ty 5-55 8. 5. 44 W. 5 


Ja. Town, 


Hernoſand, W. Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 62-38N. 17-58 E. 


Hervey's Iſle, South  _ Pacific Ocean, Afia 19-17 8. 158.43 W. 
Haerlem, - Holland Netherlands, Europe 52-20 N. 4-10 E. 
Hereford, . Herefordſhire, England, Europe 52. N. 2.38 W. 


Hoai-Nghan, Kian-Nan, Chana, Aſia 33-34N. 118-54 E. 
La HogueCape Normandy, France, Europe 49-44N. 1-51W, 
Hood's Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 9-268. 138-45W, 
Hoogſtraten, Brabant, - Netherlands, Europe 51-24N. 4-52 E. 
Howe's Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 16:46 8. 154-01W, 
Huahine Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-448. 151-01W, 
Hull, . Yorkfhire, . Europe 9 * N. o-12W, 
Hudſon's Bay, Coaſt of Labrador, N. Amer. N Atlantic Ocean. 
Akutſkoi, Siberia Ruſba, Aſia 62-01N. 129-52 E. 
3 Brafil, 8. Amer. 22-54 8. 42.380. 
, Moldavia, Turkey,“ Europe 47-08 N. 27.34 E. 
Yar? Head, lava Iſle, Eaſt India, Afia 649 8. 106-55 E. 
| Jeddo, 2 Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia 36-20 N. 139-00 E. 
1338 aleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 31-55N. 35˙25 E. 
mmer Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-10 8. 169-5 T E. 


Ingolſtadt, Bavaria Germany, Europe 48-45 N. 11-2 E. 
855 John's To. Anti 12, Leeward Iſles, N. Amer, 17-04N. 62-04 E. 


St. John's To, Newfoundland North America 47-32N. . 52-21W, 
St. Joſeph's, California, Mexico, N.Amer.23-03N. 109-37 W. 
Irraname Iſle, South | Pacific Ocean, Afia 19-31 S. 170-26 E. 
Iſlamabad, . Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia _ 22-20N,” g1-;0E., 
Iſle of Pines, 83 Pacific Ocean, Afia 22-38 8. 167-43 E. 
IsPranaw, Irac Agem, Perfia,  . Afig. 932-25N. g2-55E. 
uddg, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Afia 21-29 N. 49 27E, 
uthia, Siam, Faſt India, Afia 1418 N. 100-55 E. 
verneſs, . Inverneſeſhire, Scotland, Europe 57-33 N. 4-ο⁵⁹œN W. 
Ivica Ifle, Mediterr. Sea, Italy, Europe 38-5 N. 1-40 E. 
Iſthmus of Suez joins Africa to Aſia. EE I ne 
-———- of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe, 
of Panama, joins North and South America. 5 


— of Malacea, Joins Malacca to Farther India, Aſia. 
Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 


« > 


Ka, — 2.4 s | TEES 923 KEE 
Kedgere, . Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia' 2148 N. 88-55 E. 


— 


Kel O,- _ . Ronboroughf. Scotland, Europe 5 538 N. o-,ü . 1 
Kilmarnock, Airſhire, Scotland, Europe 55•38N. co-3oW, . - 
Kinſale, Munſter,  - Ireland, Europe 51-32 N. S-. | 
Rinds ron, Jamaica, Weſt India, America 1815 N. 76˙38 . 


31 4 


Amtſchat- Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia, 57-10N.. 163-8. 5 5 
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Kiow, Ukraine, Ruſſia, Europe gc- oN. 31-128. 
Kola, - Lapland, Kuſſia, Europe 68-52N. 433-138. 
Koningſberg, Prutha, Poland, Europe 54•43 N. 21-35 E. 
133 Lancaſhire, England, Europe 54-05zN. o2:55E. 
Levant ſea Coaſt 15 Syria, Aſia Mediterranean fea. 
Laguna, Teneriffe, 9 A. Ocean 28-28 N. 16-13 W. 
Landau, Alface, France, Europe 49-11 N. ©c8-02E. 
Landſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe 55-52N, 12-51t, 
Lauſanne, Cant. of VaudSwitzerland, Europe 46-31N. c6-5oE. 
Leeds, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-48N. ot-29W, 
Leiceſter, . Leigeſterſhire, England, Europe $2-38N. Q1-03W. 
Leipfics, Saxony, Germany, Europe $g1-19N. 12-25E. 
— 8 _— S. Pacific Ocean, Aſia 15-239. 168-03 E. 
Leſkard, Cornwall, England, Europe 50. 20 N. o- 30 W. 
Leſparre, Guienne, France, Europe 45-15N. co-5g2W. 
Leyden, Holland, Netherlands, Europe ered, 04-32. 
Leith, Edinburgſh. Scotland, Europe 55-58 N. oz- oOo. 
Lahor, Lahor, Eaſt India, Afia 32-40N. 95:-3cE. 
Linlithgow, Linlithgowſh, Scotland, Europe 55-56N. oz-30 W. 
Lincoln, Lineolnſhire, England., Europe 53 IN. 0527W, 
Lima, Peru, South . America 12-015. 956-44W. 
| Liege, Biſh. of Liege, Netherlands, Europe 5c-37N. 05-4 E. 
| Limoges, Limoges, France, Europe 45-49 N. ol. z0k. 
| Lintz, Auſtria, Germany, Europe 48-16N, 13-57E. 
| Liſle, _ Fren. Flanders Netherlands, Eurqpe go-37N. 03-0gE. 
| Liſbon, Eſtremadura, Portugal, Europe 33-42N. -o. 
| Lizard Point, Cernwall, England. Europe 4957N. o5-10W. 
| Loutſburg, C., eee Iſle, North America 45-5 N. 5-48 W. 
| Limerick, Limerickſhire, Ireland, Europe 52 35 N. c 8-48 W. 
| Liichfield, Staffordſhire, England, Eurcpe 52-43 N. 01-04\V. 
Loretto, Pope's Terri. Italy, Eurqpe 43-15N. 14-15E. 
| Los Don, Middleſex, England, Europe 53 1-31 N. zſt Merid. 
| Londonderry Londonderry, Ireland, Europe | go-ocN. 07-40W, 
| Louveau, Siam, - Faſt India, Aſia 12. 4 N. 100. 56E. 
' Louvain, Auſtr. Brabant Netherlands, Europe 50-5 N. 04-49E- 
Lubec,. .  Holftcin, Germany, Europe 54-00N. 11-40. 
| St. Lucia Iſle, Windwarglles Weſt Indies, N. Amer. 13-24N, 60-46W. 
- - Lunden, Gotbland, Sweden, Europe $3-43N. 13. . 
i Luneville, Lorrain, France, 2 48.35 N. 6-35 E. 
Luxemburg Luxemburg, Netherlands, Europe 49-37N. 06-16E. 
Lyons, Lyons, France, Europe | 45-45N. : 04-54F- 
Acao, Canton, China, | Afla  22-12N, 113-5:E. 
- Macaſ-Celebes Ide, Eaſt GO Alia een 995 3E. 
ö „ . 5 
I Ma eirdg Arlantic Ocean, | Africa -N. 19-21W. 
| „Fu ichal, A | a | Y 
Madras, C 8 Eaſt India, Afia 13-24N. 80-33E. 
Mano, New Caſtile, Span, Europe 40-25N. 03-20E. 
Magdalena Ile South Pacific Octany Alia + 40-25S. 138-44, 
Mahon pm Minorca, | Meditery. ſea Europe 39-50N. '  03-53E. 
Maj _ Ile. Mlediterr. ſea Gy 30, 35 N. 02 - 34k. 
oN. 1 


10 "Adis, + Halb, "Afi 


® -» =» =» - 


Marſeilles, 


St. Mary's To. Azores, 


Medina, 


St. Michael's Azores, | 


Munich, 


Nanking, 


Nangaſachi, Japan. N. Pacific Oc, Aba 
| Naples, Europe go-goN. +4 
Nantes, Bretagne, France., Europe 4;-13N. 


— 
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Netherlands, Europe $1i-01N. 
Mallicola(Ifle) South Pacific Ocean, Alia 16-15N. 
St. Maloes, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-38N-. 
Malta Iſle, Mediterranean Sea, Africa 35-54N- 
Manilla, Luconia Phil-Eaſt India, Afia 14-36N. 
| | lip. Iles, | p „ 
ManTua, Mantua, Europe 45-20N. 
Maregalante Atlantic 8. Amer. 15-55N. 


Malines, ä Brabant, | 


Provence, Europe 43-17 N. 
St. Martha, St. Martha, Terra Firma, America 11-26N. 
St. Martin's Iſle Caribean Iſles, Weſt India, America 18-04 N. 
Martinico Iſle, Caribean Ifles, Weſt India, America 14-44 N. 
St. Mary'sIfte, Scilly Iſles, Atlantic Ocean Europe 49-57N- 
Atlantie Ocean Europe 36-56N. 
Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-328. 
Ocean, Africa 20-099. 
Maurua Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-258. 
Mayence, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-54N. 
Mayo Iſle, Cape Verd, Atlantic Ocean Africa 15-i0N. 
Meaux, Champagne, France, Europe 48-57N. 
Arabia Felix, Arabia, _ 25-90N, 
Mecca, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aa 21-4;5N. 
Mediterr, ſea between Europe and Africa 
Mequinez, Fez, Barbary, 
Msssina, Sicily Iſland, Italy, Europe 38-30N. 
Mergui, Siam, Eaſt India, Afia 12-12N, 
Mexico, Mexico, North America 19=-54N. 
Milford Haven Pembrokeſhire, Wales, Europe 51-45 N. 
Miatea Ifles, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 17-525, 


Maſkelyne Iſles South 


Mauritius, | India, 


Ille, FE: | 
MiddleburgIſl. South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 
Milan, Milaneſe, Italy, 
Mocha, , Arabia Felix, Arabia,  Afia 13-4oN. 
Mopena, Modena, Italy, Europe 44-34 N. 
Montreal, Canada, North America 45-35 N. 
Montpelier, Languedoc, France, Europe 43-36N. 

ontroſe, Forfar, Scotland, 
Montague Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 17•268. 
Montſerrat Iſle Caribean Iſles, Weſt India America 16-47 N. 
Moa occo, Morocco, 
Moscow, rec ERuſſia, — 
Bavaria, German Europe 48-09N. 
Munſter. , ys pe. 49-03 


Atlantic Ocean Europe 37-47N. : 


Zl 208. | 
Europe 4525 N. 


Barbary, Africa 30-32 N. 
Eutope 55-45N. 
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Long. 

2 
107 44kE · 
AE 
14-33E. 
I20-;8E. 


10-47 E. 


61-06W. 


_ 05-278. 
73-59W. 


62-5:7W. 


61-:16W, | 


06-38 W. 
2 W. 
168-04 E. 


$7-34E, 


18237 E. 
08-25 E. 


| 23-00W, i 


02-57K. 


39-;3E. 
41-O E. 


Atlantic Occan. 
Africa  34:30Ne-- 


Europe | 56-34N. 022 


Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe g2-00N., 


Nara, Livonia,. Ruſſia, Europe 59-00N. - 
N Nanci, Lorrain, France, Europe 48-41N. o6 


Kiangan, Chins Ala 


| 32-20N, 
Namur, Namur, Netherlands, Eu 


F $0-28N., 
Naples, 1 aples, Italy, 


323 2N. 
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Names of Places. Provinces Countries. Quarter. Lat. Low. 
Nice, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 43-41 N. 7-22 k. 
| Newport, Rhode Iſland, North, America 21-35 N. 71-06W, 
| Nieuport, Flanders, Nerherlands, Europe g1-07N. 02-50E. 
| New York, New York, North America 40-40N. 74-00VW, 
| Nineveh, ' Curdiftan, Turkey, Aſia 36-00N. 45 OE. 
| St. Nich. Mole, Hiſpaniola, Weſt India, America 19-49N. 73-24W, 
| Newcaſtle, Northumberl. England, Europe $55-03N. 01-24, 
1 Ningpo, Chekiang, Chana, Aſia 29-57 N. 12c-23FE. 
} Norfolk Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 29-01 8. 168-15 k. 
j Noriton, Pennſylvania, North . America 40-0 N. 75-18W, 
| North Cape, Wardhus, Lapland, Europe 71-1ON. 26-0 E. 
Noam. ee, Europe” £3-20N.  o1-06W. 
j Northampton, Northamptſh, England, Europe 52-15 N. oc-55 W. 
i Norwich, Norfolk, England, Europe 52-40N. 01-25 E. 
[ Nuremberg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 49-27N. 11-12E, 
i | Lmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe 49-30 N. 16-45 E. 
Ochotſkvi Siberia, Ruff, Aſia 59-20N. 143-1) E. 
| Ohevaboa Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 09-40 8. 138-5 
3 Ohitahoo Iſſe, South Pacißc Ocean, Afia 09-55 8. 139-01W 
1 Oleron Iſie, Saintonge, France, Europe 46-0 N. c1-20W, 
| Olympia, Greece, Turkey, Europe 37-30N. 22--oE, 
1 Ohnde, + Brafil, South America o8- 13 S. 35-coW. 
| Onateayo Iſte, South Pacific Ocean, Alia 09-58 8. 138-40 W 
Oporto, Duoro, Portugal, Europe 41-10N. 08-22W. 

- Orenburg,  Tartary, * Ruſſia, Aſia 5 1-46N. $55-14E. 
Orleans, Orleannois, France,  Eurepe 475 N. 01-59 k. 

Orleans (New) Louifigna, North America 293 N. 89-53 W. 
Orotava, Teneriſſe, Atlantic Ocean Africa 28-23 N. 16-19 W. 
Ormus, © Ormjcos Iſle, Perſia, Afia 26-50N. 57--0E, 

Orſk, * Tartary, _ Ruſſia, Aa gi-12N, 58-37 E. 
Oran. Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36-30 N. oo- og E. 
Ofnaburg Ifle, Soutn Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-52 8. 148-01 E. 

_ Oftend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 5-1 N. 03-coE. 
Oxford Obſor- Oxfordſhire, England, Europe 51-45N. o1-10W. 

vatory, - Ba e 

St. Omer's, Flanders, Netherlands, - Europe 50+44N, oz-19 E. 

Orient, (Port) Bretagne, France, Europe 47-45 N. 0,-20W, 

1 Ala and America © 

Padua, Paduano, Italy, Europe 45-22N, 12-cot. Wl 


Paiſley, © + Renfrewſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-48 N. 04-08W. 


Pars aMo, Sicily Iſle Italy, Euro 5.30 N. 13-43 E. 

Palmyra, Syria, 5 fs Turkey, Aa 75 ee | zo E. 
l Panama, © Darien, - Terra Firma, S, Amer.08-47N. 8c-16W. 
1 Palliſer's Iſles, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 15-38 8. 146-25 W. 
I! Palma Ifle, - Canaries, ' Atlantic Ocean Africa 28-36N, + 1-45 W. 
g Palmerſton's I. South _ + Pacific Ocean, Afia 1-00 8. 162-52 W. 
ö Paoom Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 16-308. 168-33 E. 
ö 


ö Pax is Obſer- Iſle of France, France; Europe 48-5 N. 225 E. 
{ 
| 
{ 


N. All. Ocean Europe 6f- 35 N. 14. w. 


- 


Painxfiord, Iceland. 


=_ Placentia, 
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Name ee 7 _—_— "0 D. My" 
arma, Parmaſan, Italy, Europe 44445N+* og E- 
de Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 25-45N. 83-00 E- 
Pau. Bean, France, Europe 43-1 45 _ c-04W» 
St. Paul's ile, South, Indian Ocean, Africa 37-51 8. 77-53 Ee 
Pegs *: * Pegu, . Eaſt India, Afia 17-00 97-00 
Peking, Petchi-li, China, Aſia 39-c4N, I 16-29 
St. Peter's Fort, Martinico, W, India, N. Amer. 14 44N. 61- 16 W. : 
Pembroke, © Pembrokeſhire, Wales, Europe 51-45N- 4A 7 W. 
Penzance, Cornwall. England. Europe 50-08N. - 6-00W. 
PensacoLa, Weſt Florida, Noth America 30-22N. $87-20We 
Periguex, Guienne, France, Europe 45-11N. 0-48 E. 
Perinaldi, Genoa, Italy, Europe 43-53 N. 95-45 E. 
Perth, Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-22 N. 3-12 
Perth-amboy, New-York, North America 40-30N. 71 | 
St. Peter's Iſle, North Atlant, Ocean, America 46-46N. $6-12Ws 
Perſepolis, Irac Agem, Perſia, Afig gc-30N. 54-00 . 
Petropawloſkoi, Kamtſchatka, Ruſſia, Aſia 53-o1N. 158-40 E. 
PETERSBURG, Ingria, Ruſſia, Europe 59-56 N. 30-24 E. 
Philadelphia, Pennſylvania, North + America 39-36N. 75-09W. 
ha eo 3 Minorca, Mediterr, Sea, Europe 39-5 N. 3 Ea 
ort f 
: Pickerſgill Iſle, South, Atlant, Ocean, America 54542 8. 36-5 zw. | 
—_ Pico,  . Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-28N. - 28-21 W. 
Pines, Iſle of N. Caledonia, Pacific Ocean, Aſia 22-38 8. 167-43 E. 
2 Prins” Tuſcany, - tal, Europe 43-43N. 10-17 . 
5 F America 47-20N. 5 eee . 
Plymouth, Devonſhire, England, Europe e Lew 
Plymouth, New England, North America 11-48 N. 70-25 
Pollingen, Suabia, Germany, 3 47-48 N. 10-48 E. 
Fondicherry, Coromandel, | Eaſt Inde, Aſia 11-41 79-57 E. 
Ponẽei, Lapland,  Ruffa, = Europe 676 N. 36-28 E. 
Porto Bello, Terra His, South - America 9-33N., 79:4;Ws 
Toe Santo Madeira, Allant. Ocean, Africa - 32-58N, 16:20W, 
oy | : 
Port Royal, Rete 7 "Weſt India, America 18-00N.. 76-40. 
Port Royal, aftinico, Weſt India, Am 14535N. 61-04W. 
wh ms” th Hampſhire, | England, pe 50·47 N. 01-53W, 
or; ©: 
 —Academy, Hampſhire, Engla Europe 0448N. 44059 ; 
Portſmouth; New A: IM _ America p00) 50-20. | 
Portland 11s, South Pacific Ocean, Afia 39-25 8. 178-17 E. 
Portland Iſle, North Atlant. Ocean, Europe 83-22 N. 18-49 W. 
gud; _ Bohemia, Europe 50-24N. 14-50 E. 
Prince of war. ex. Wits Noch America 5 5% N. 9 D. 
e | | 
| Potoſi, - Peru, ” Spurh America 21-00 8. 77-OW. 8 
Fee, New England, North © America 41-50N. 71-21W. 
lion, - * Eonar eee, 5 5345 N. 2-50 
Preſbur Hunga Europe 48-20N. 17-30W, 


Xu 33400; 107525 * 


= 


5 * 


* 
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Pula Timor Gulf of Siam, Eaſt India, Afia 3-00N. 104-30 E. 
- Ifle, | 
Pyleſtaart Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 22-23 8. 175-36W. 
Uebec, Canada, North, America 46-;;N. 69-48W. 
St. . F — Europe 49-;0N. 2322 E. 
Tin, 
Quito, Peru, South, America 0-13 8. 77-50W, 
deen * South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 10-11 S. 164-35 E. 
te's Iſles, 
Amhead. n England, Europe 50-18 N. 4 5 W. 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, Venice, Europe 42-45 N. 18-25 E. 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, Germany, Europe AIDS Woo E. 
Aunis, France, Europe 46-14N. 1-29 W. 
Braſil, South ea e 8-10 8. 35-30 W. 
nes, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-906 N. 1-36 W. 
Reſolution Ille, Sauch Pacific Ocean, Aſia 17-23 8. 141-40 W. 
Rbeims, Champagne, France, Europe 49-14N. 40% E. 
Rhodes, Rbode iſland, Levant ſea, Aſia 36-20N. 20-08 E. 
Riga, _ Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe $6-;5N. 24-00 E. 
Rimini, Romagna, Italy. Europe 440 N. 12-39 E. 
Rochelle, Aunis, France, Europe 46-09 N. 1-04W, 
Rochfort, Saintonge. France, Europe 46-52N. c-53W. 
ou of Lis Mouth of Ta- Portugal, Europe 38-45 N. 9-30 W. 
bon, us river, „ RET 
 Guiepne, France. Europe 44-21N. 2-39 E: 
Rodrigues Iſle, South Indian Ocean, Africa 10-40N. 63-15 E. 
Rome, (St. Pope's Terri- Traly, Europe 41-53N. "#94 E. 
Peter's) 6 
Rotterdam. Hola, . Netherlands, Europe 51-56 N. 433 E. 
—— Sauth Pacific Ocean, Aſia 20-16N. 174-25 W. 
Normandy. Ftance, Europe 4926 N. 1 ο W. 
GT: 8 Eaſt Florida, North America 29-43 N. 81-12W., 
Domingo, Cab. ſea, Weſt India, America 18-20N. 70-00W. 
ago, Chili, South America 34-02 8. 77-00W. 
— Salvador, "Brafil, South America 11-58 8. 38 ooW. 
Saba Iile, Carib. ſes, Weſt India, Ametica 17-30N. 63-12W. 
Sagan, Fiüileſia, Germany. Europe 51-42N. 1 5-27 E. 
Sall Iſle, North Atlant. Ocean, Africa. 16-38N. 22-51 W. 
Salonichi, Reacedonia, Turkey, Europe 40-4 N. 23-13 E. 
Salvage Iſles, North Atlant. Ocean Africa | 3<-00N. 1 519 W. 
Samana, | Hiſpaniola, | Weſt India, America, 19-I15N. 1 * 
Samarcand, Uſbec' Taartary, Afia, 4c-4oN: 69-00 E. 
Saliſburyß, * Wiltſhire, England., Europe 51-00N. 1-45 W. 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffſe, Atlant. Ocean Africa, 28-27 N. 16-11 
S indwich Iſle, South Pacifie Ocean, Afia 17-41 8. 168-38 E. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, North America 36-00N. 104-00W, 
Savannah, Georgia, North America 31-55N. 8c-20W, 
Saunders? 8 deres. n 8. Keg 38.00 8. 26-53 W. 
* Ine, South - Pacific C Ocean, As 2228 8. a6pogW, 
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Sayd, or Upper Egypt, ; 
Thebes, 

Samaria Ruins, Holy Land” Turkey, 

St. George's Between England and 
Channel, - e 

Scarborough, Yorkſhire, England, 

Scone, Perthſbire, Scotland, 


Schwezingen, Lower Rhine, Germany, 
Sea of Aſoph, Little Tartary, Europe, and 
— Marmora, Turkey in Europe and 
— Ochotſk, between 


Aſia 


M. D. 


Africa 27-00N. 


32-g0N. 38-00 J 
Europe Atlantic =” 


555 
2 4 


32-20 Ez 


Europe 54-18N. 0-10W, 


Europe 
Eu rope 


Aſia 


Aſia 


56-24 N. 
49-23 N. 


3-10 


8-45 . 


Black Sa. 
Siberia, and Kamtſchatka, Aſia, N.Pacif :Occam. 


Go „ FE r —— A 22 A 
* eee eee F 1 k 
— * 
— 4 * 1 2 ö 9 n * . 
1 tt 2 3 5 nag, 8 


—Yellow, betw. Eaſtern Tartary, China, and Corea, N. Pacif ( Ocean. 
Sedan, e France, | Europe 49-42N. 02 E. 
Senegal, Negroland, Africa 15-53 N. 15-26. 
She * South | Pacific Ocean, Alia 16-58 8. 76875 E. 
1 DA | 
om: Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 14-1 8N. 100- 
Si-gham-fu, Chenſi, Shi, = Aha 34-I6N. 1095s 1 
Siſteron, Daophiné, France, Europe 44-11N. - 6-01 W. 
Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, England, Europe 52-43N. 2-,6W, 
Shields(South) Durbam, England, Europe 55-02N. * 1-25 K. 
Sbeerneſs, Kent, England, Europe 51-25 N. 0 
Seville, Andaluſſ ja, Spain, Europe 3715 N. — 
Sidon, Holy Land, Turkey, Aa 33-33 N. 36-15 E. 
Smyrna, - Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-28N. 27-24 K. 
Southampton, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-56 N.  1-2;W, 
Sombavera Carib. Sea, Weſt India, N. Ame- 18-38 N. 63-3 2W, 
Ifles, | rica, 

- Soolo Iſle, Philip. Illes, Eaſt India, Aha 9.57 N. 121-20 k. 
Spaw, Liege. Germany, Europe Velde g.. 8-40 E. 
Sound, between Denmark and Europe altic Sea. 

| e | 
Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-50N. 3 
Sterling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-10N, 2 
Stralſund, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 54-23 N. 13-22 E. 
Stratityh; Alface, France, Europe 48-34N. 
Stockholm, Upland, Sweden, Europe 59-20 N. 


| 1438 K 
Straits of Dover, between England and France, Engliſh Channel. 
Straits of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediterranean Cad | 
Straits of Babelmandel, between Africa and Aſia, Red Sea. 
Straits of Ormus, between Perfia and Arabia, Perſian Gulph. Fo 
Straits of Malacca between Malacca and Sumatra, Afia, Indian 88 
Straits of Magellan, between Torcs del F uego, and Patagonia, Souch 
America. ; 
Straits of La Maire, in Patagonia, South America, Atlantic and Pacifi 
« © "Oceans. ©: 

Straits of 8 between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, Aſia, 


Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and lava, Indian Ocean, Aßa. : 
Straumneſs,  Keland, N. de, Europe 65-39 N. 22. 

| * can, 

Se, * Suez, > Foy, Africa 29-70 N. 23-2” 4. by 
Sunderland, Barben, England, _Earope 5455 N. 1-10 
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Surinam, Surinam; South America , 6 N. 55-30W. 


Sultz, Lorrain, France; Euro 2 3N. W. 
Surat, 70 Guzerat, Fatt India,  Afia i n. Fe. E. 
Syracuſe, Sicily Iſle, Italy, Europe 36-58N. 15-05 Ee 
Able New Hebrides, South Pacific Afia 15238 S. 167-12 E. 
' Tanna, South ' Pacific Ocean, Afia 19-32 S: 169-46 E. 
Tanjour, Tanjour, _ Eaſt India, Afia 1127 N. 79-07 E. 
| Tauris, Aderbeitzan, Perſia, Aſia 38-20N. 46-30 E. 
Taoukaa Ifle, South _ Pacific Ocean, Alia 14530 8. 145-04W. 
Temontengis, Soloo, Faſt India, ' Ala 5-57N. 120-58 E. 
- Feneriffe Peak, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean. Africa, 1 2N. 16 24 W. 
Tercera, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, Europe 38-45 N. 2-01 W. 
„ Virgin Iſles, Weſt India, America 18-21 N. 64-46 W. 
THO. 8. W. EFEFEaſt India, Aſia 10-23 8. 124-04 E. 
Point, FF 3 is 
Timorland | Eaſt India, 'Afia 8-14 8. 131-59 E. 
U 5 . . i . 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 5 2-56N. 19-00W. 
Tetuan, Fez, Barbary, Africa, 35-40N. 5-18 W. 
'Teflis, __ Georgia, Perſia, Aſia 43-30N. 47-00 E. 
' Tobolſki, Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia  58-12N. 88-17 E. 
Tomſk, Siberia, Ruſſia, Afia _g6-2gN. 85-04 E. 
Toulon, Provence, France, Europe 43-07N, 6-01 E. 
Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 39-5oN. 3-25 E. 
Tonga Tabu South Pacific Ocean A*a 21-09 8. 174-41 W. 
r | git 
ö Trapeſond, | Natolia, Turkey. Aſia = 41-50N. : 40-30 E. 
M7 de ̃ Europe 46-05 N. 11-02 E. 


Troy Ruim, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia _ $39-3o0N. 26-30 E. 
Tornea, Bothnia, Sweden, Europe 65-50N. 24-17 E. 
Tripoli, © Tripoh, Barbary, Afriea 32-53N. 13-12 E. 


| . Turkey, Afia 34-30 N. 35-156 E. 
Forks, Dn ati, | Barbary, Africa ON. 3 E. 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 45-05N. 7-45 E. 
Tyre, Paleſtine, Turkey,  Afa 32-32 N. 36-00 E. 
Turtle Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 19-48 8. 178-02W. 

| | Trentſchin, | Hun ary, Europe 48-23 N. 17-38 E. 

i South Pacific Ocean, Aſia 16-45 8. 151-26 W. 


Upland. Sweden Europe 50-5 1N. 17-47 E. 
Huen Ifle, : Denmark, Europe GIA —.— E. | 


Utfhant Ile, Bretagne, France, Europe 48-28N, 4-59W- 
Utrecht, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-07N. 5-00 E. 
Venice, Venice, . Jealys Europe 45-26N. 11-59 E. 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, North America 19-12N. 97-25 w. 

Verona, Veroneſe, Italy, Europe 45-26N. 11-323 E. 
Verſailles, Ile of France, France, Europe 48-48 N. 2-12 E. 

V1exxA(Ob.) Auſtria, Germany, Europe 48-12N. 16-22 E. 
Vigo, Galicia, Spain, Europe 42-14N. 8-23 W. 


Vintimiglis, Genoa, - Italy, Europe 43-53 N. 7-42 E- 
3 8 , 3 75 15 


# 
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Virgin Gorda, Virgin Iſles, Weſt India, 
Wurtzburg, Franconia, Germany, 
Wakefield, Yorkſhire, England, 
Pr. of Wales NewN. Wales, North - 
Fort, | | | 
Wardhus, Norwegian Lapland, 

\ Lapland, FS 2 
Warſaw, Maſſov ia, Poland, 
Weſtman Tſles, North 
Whitſuntide South * Pacific Ocean, 
Warwick, Warwickſhire, England, 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, 


Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, 


Williamſburg, Virginia, North _ 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, 
Wincheſtar, Hampſhire; England, 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire, England, 


America 18-18N. 


Europe 49-46N. 
Europe 53-41 N. 
America 58-4 N. 
Europe 70-2 N. 


5 Europe $2-14N. 
Atlant. Ocean, Europe N. 


Aſia 15-448. 


Europe 2-18 N. 


Europe 52-12 N. 
Europe 54-38 N. 
America 37-12N. 


Europe 51-12N. 
Europe 51-06N. 
Europe 49-38 N. 
Europe 52-09N. 


Willes's Iſles, South Georgia, Atlant. Ocean, America 54-00 8. 


Wilna, Lithuania, Poland, 
Wittenburg, Upper Saxony, Germany, 
Wologda, ologda, . Ruſfa, 
Woflak, 2h 5 Ruſſia, REY 
Armouth, Norfolk, England. 
I Vork, Yorkſhire, England, 
Yorkminſter, Terra del Fu- South 


8 ego. | We + * 
Greenwich Obſerv. Kent, England, Europe, 51% 287 40% N. o 5 377 


E. of St. Paul's, London. 


Europe 54-4. N. 


Europe 51-4 N. 
Europe 59-19 N. 


Europe 61-15 N. 
Europe 5 2-45 N. 
Europe 53-59 N. 


America 55-26N. 


2.4 


63-590 W. 
10-18 E. 
1-28 W. 


-94*02W. 


31-11 E. 


21-05 | E. 
20-22 W. 
168-25 E. 


1-32 W. 
- 7:16W., 
5 3-36 W. 


76-48 W. 
: 2-40 W. f 
; I-IgW. : 


8-05 E. 
5 155 W. 


33-2 4W. 2 


25-32 E. 


12-46 K. 


41-50 E. 


1-48 E. 
1T-01W, 
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The moſt "Corrouvs and AVTHEnTIC that ever was Noun 
of the preſent State of the” n and IMAGINARY ONI1ES 
98 nn, World. ps 3 = 


1 Dividewicko"Fout! Fare, vi 12. 


ev ROPE, ASIA, AFRICA. AND. AMERICA; 


Which are ſubdivided inte fifty-five Parts, containing the Names 
of the moſt capital Places, the Species whereof are inſerted, 
ſhewing how the Monies are reckoned by the reſpective Na- 


tions; and the Figures ſt againſt tbe Denomination of 


each foreign R is the Engliſh Piriabe Value thereof, ac- 


cording to the beſt Affays made at the Miot of the Towra 


3 * F 
we 4 Ig ; 8 
1 * + v'% F > 


of; Lohren. > ;" FR by F + 
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made uſe of In | keepin 7 fignifying a fi tous Piece 8 is 
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not in being, or which cannot be repreſc but by. So other N 
as a Pound Sterling, &c. . , 
All Fractions in the Value Engliſn are Parts of a Penny... 
= This Mark fignifies, is, mate, or equal to. -- 
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. * the & 
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The 9 comprehending in one Vier the Ahalyſis or Outlines of 
| General Et, rom N 5 e to . Preſent T . 
PS. | pe bene 5% 9855 e r 10 
Pe. Chills ©; by 6 EY 
2 HE creation 5 Sho aol We „„ 
* The birth of Cain, eien and Et n, 1 
3 for his piety, is trauſlated into Heaven. ; 
2348 The old poles 1s deſtroyed by a deluge, which continued 277 days · E 
2247 The tower of Babel is built about this time * cs 2 Pere upon which | 
_ God miracylouſly confounds their language, and them into dif- 
r I ae 
e ſame time, is, with great pro „ ſu to have 
from his rebellious offspr ing , and to 1 led a colony of ſome of the more 
_ tractable into the Kad; there either he or one f his ſucceflors to have 
N founded the ancient Chineſe monarchy. 
2224 The celeſtial obſeryations are begun at Babylony the a which firſt. gave birth to 
n ſeience. 
2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of! 2, which laſted 1663 ven, 
down to its eonqueſt by Cambyſes, in 525. before; hriſt. 


2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of 3 which laſted above gh 


years, and out of its ruins were formed. the Aſſyrians of Babylon, 'thoſe of 
Nineveh, aud the kingdom of the Medes. 
17921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Ca- 
naan, Which begins the 430 years ſojourning. 
13897 ee ee and Gomorrah. are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, * fire 
. from Heaven. 

18 56 The kin dom of Argos, in Greece, balm phe tech W 
1822 Nen rhe Egyptian; invents the letters. $78 WES 1 i 
125 Prometheus firſt {truck fire. from flints. - 

3635 Joſeph 67 0 in Egypt, which concludes the book of Genel, containing a l 
| . . of 2369 years. 

1574 Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God firlt high-prieſt of the Iſraclites. 
1571 Mpſes, brother o Aaron, born in Egypt, and 1 by 7 Pharack's daughter, 
; _ who educates him in all the leerning of the Egyptians. . 

x556 Cecrops 3 a. colony of Saites from Egypt i into Attica, and begins the Bore” 

8 Ry ewe Athens, in Greece. r 

camander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom o roy. 
- 1493. Cadmus carried the Phœnician 2 G Scare built the citadel of Thebes. _ 

7491 ſes performs a number 'of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom 


Ss 


| years 3 They miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and come 
dsc the 


1 . 755 21 the Ten ere andthe other 8 N the tabernacle, 
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' 1485, The firſt ſhip. chat appeared in Greece was brought from E 

Arrireck at Rhodes and brought * ho fifty qu ems by 2 Dank wag 

22453 The firſt Oly 2 games celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. 

2452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, are written in the land of Moab, 
The rc he died _ year following; aged 110. 

2457 raclites, aſter ſojourning in the Wilderneſs fort rs, are led under 

7 + intoxthe land of Canaan, where they fix 8 having tne the 

natives g and che period of the ſabbatical year commencea. 
1406 Iron is found in Greece, from the accidental burning of the woods 
1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 42199» gave riſe to the Trojan war, and 


is ige of Troy by the Greeks, wh tout inued ten years, when that city was 
b| taken and burnt. 1 
4 1 David is ſole king nf ifra gel. ð ny T 


o04 The Temple is fatemnly cdicated by _—_— "7 5 
350 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to, Heaven. | | 
[ Moncy firſt made of gold and Mer at Argos. 
1 369 The city of Cartha — 2 in Africa, founded * Hen Dido. 
4 7 314 The ki k=pins 7 5 Jt 
1753 Fta oſ the Aas of arg, in Italy by Romulus, "firſt Lag of hap e 
720 * 3 N years Seng We king Wee, of Iſraei Hniſhed, N 
| a 4, who ied the i to captiv 
HH . The firſt Ng of £4 — on record. 125 | 1 5 755 ry: 
FH 658 Byzantium (now Conſtantiuo ople), built by a * of ee 
I 5804. By order of Necho, king of 455 ſome Pheenicians failed from the Red Seb 
| | round Africa, and return the Mediterranean. a 
3 1 les of Miletus, travels into E Ce coifults the prieſts of Mew phis: 50 
; : the knowledge, of 8 tr ;/and ph plvloſophy ; returns to Greece, 
© | _ calcnlates x fler, Fives Ge ek af che tiniverſe, _ maintains that 
one 8 — fe e all its 9 8 


ant the ſigus 
1 e 1227 1 
397 1 udal is cartied away rue, by Nebuchadnezrar/o Ba- 
ES 387 be + wo Niue den after 2 bege 4-0 lows” - 
8 555 The fir 8 at Athens acdel en a moveable ſcaffold. - 
| ch in Ling i ited h o ak b h 6 
38 5 ingdom. Babylon fir: i that ci in en c n in 53, 
1 e ee vs 
| e tragedy was 2 2 Aha; e wary ou, . 
: =” Learn ay. ly enchoraged at Athens, aud a abe tbrary a Weste 
315 The Lend Temple at ferufalem is finiſhed under Darius, 
82 Tarquin, the ſeventh ang laſf king of che Romans, is expelled, and Rome is go- 
verned by two confir's' and other republican magiſtrates till the battle of 
Pharſalia, being a ſpace of 46 years. , 
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Ei. 4 3 rde 1 ard bur nt by the Athenians, Which gave occaſion tothe Perſian inva- 
1 : "4 5 L on 0 Greece. 
. 
6 #ichylus the Greet poet, firſt gains the ize of tragedy. >, 
Me Xerxes the Great, king of Perf59, boins his expedition aꝶ gaiuſt e 


81 Exra is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive loves and the ceſſes of 
-gold and filver, &c. beitig ſeventy weeks of yy or F 490 years 88 the 
; -»__ ... crucifixien of our Saviour. 
| 454 Che Romans ſend to Athens Fur Solon's ſaws 883 
1 * 431 The 1 created: at Rome, and the laws of the code "able compies and 
i 2 . - ratified, 3 
- 7456 The hiſtory of che Old Teſtament Sinitbes about this ks 1 
MIalachi the laſt of th m_ 25 | 
- 097 Socrates, the founder of mary 1 philoſophy among the Greeks, believes the im- 
Ft mortality of the l a ate of rewards and puniſhments, for which, and 
other fublime doctrines, he is put to death by the Athenians, who ſoon after 
repent, and erect to his memory-a flatue of braſs 1 
Acros Great, King 5 Macedon, conquers Darius, king of Perſia, an 
other nations of Aſta 323, Dies at Babylon, and bis expire is divided by 
* his gener#'s ipto four ee 
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- the firſt who found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 100 days, 5 hours, and 
| 49 minutes. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs ſeventy-two interpreters to 
voy N the Old Teſtament into the e Engusge, which is called the 
: Septuagint. 
269 The firſt coming of filver at Rome. 
264 The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The chronology of the 
Arundelian marbles compoſed. 
260 The Romans _ concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthagi« 
nians at ſea. - 
237 Hamilcar, the Carthagivjan, cauſes bis for Hannibal, at nine years ole, to ſwear 
c.ternal enmity to the Romans. 
218 The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 77 years. Hannibal paſſes the Alps, 
and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles; hut being amuſed by his womens 
does not improve his victories by the ſtorming of Rome. | 
x90 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings the 
Aſiatic luxury firſt to Rome. | 
168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which Fa the Macedonian bende 
167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 5 
263 The government of Judea under the Maccabtes begins, and continues 126 yeirs; N 
140 Carthage, the rival of Rome, is razed to the groune by the Romans. 5 
_ The bike of the Apocry 2 ends. ' 
ulius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 6 
3 he works of Pharſalia between Czſar and Pompey, in which the latter i 7s Tos 
„feiern. 
The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400.000 valuable books, burnt by accident, 
45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf. 
The ſolar year' nap ere by Ceſar. - . - 3 1 
Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, aſter aving _ t fifty 
99 battles, and ain 1, 192, oo men, and overturned the liberties ol his — 
ie killed in the ſenate houſe. FE 
31 The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are totally 
defeated by Octavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon Which Anthony and e ras 
| put themſelves to death, and t is reduced to a Roman province. 
27 Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Czfar, and an 
| * <xemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor. 
8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, - and contains 463,000 men fit 
do bear arms. b 
The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 


JESUS CHRIST ke EE Tn? 
8 day, December 25. TEES 


12 Diſputes with the Doctors in the remaple ; 
29 is baptized in the wilderneſs by John; | 5 
33 — . — is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 oclock P. M. / 


His Reſurrection on 8 Th M 
36 St. Paul converted. unday, April 55 ny nin, i by, the 


39 st. Matthew writes hie Goſpel. „„ 5 
| Pontius Pilate kills himſelf, - 


40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch tothe followers e of chen. 
43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 


29 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. i ok . | 
49 London is founded by he Romans; 368, farrounget by ditto with a wall, ſome. 
parts of which are ſtill obſervable. | 


$I Carattacus, the Briciſh king, is carried in chains to e 
52 The council of the apoſtles at Fernen. 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 


59 The — rk Nero puts his mother and i to death. 5 
6 —— Perſecutes the Druids in Britain. | 
I Boadicia, 


the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans but i is conquered 10 after by. 
62 87 Suetonius, governor of Britain. 


aul is ſent in bonds to R writes hi iges between 51 and 66. 
3 The Adt of the Apoltles written. 
RE: N nn "TER i any 3 


* 
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 Chriſtiavity i is ſuppoſed to be introdueed i into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of his 
_ _ diſcipley ag —_ _ 8 3 is 
: Rl any Mg re, and bur ye; pen n (under Nero) the 
5 firſt tiou againſt the Chriſt:ans. ; 75 
67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 
70 Whilſt the OO are e one r with mutual rn Titus, the 
Roman general, takes n ground „and the 
plaugh made to paſs over it. 
$3 The philoſophers expelled Rame hy Domitian. 
8 5 Julius Agricola, governor of South - Britain, to protect the civilized Britons from 
tthe incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers 
Forth and Clyde ; deſeats the Caledoniaus under Galgacus on the Grampian 
hills; and firſt ſails round Britain, which he diſcovers to be an iſland. 
96 St. John the evangeliſt wrote his revelation his Goſpel in 97. 
112 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the "1A parts of Scotland; 
upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaſtle and Carliſle; 
bdut this alſo proving ineffeRtual, Pollius 3 the Roman general, 
About the year 144, repairs Agricola's ſorts, which he joins by a wall four 


135 Ts Lecand Jewiſh war ends, when ey ere al united Jude: 

139 Juſtin writes his firſt apology for the Chriſtians. 

241 A _— of hereſies 1 one. this time. Mg 

152 The emperor Antouinus Pius 8 againſt Chriſtians. 

. = The Septuagint ſaid tu be band in a ca 

222 About this time the Roman empire begins to ſink under its own weight. The 

Barbar ans begin their eruptious, and the Goths have annual tribute not to 

moleſt the empire. 

260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk firſt brofght from India: e manutactory of it introduced into Europe by 
ſome monks, ;51; firſt worn by the clergy in England, 1534- 

"gr Two emperors, and two Cæſars, march to fend the four quarters of the em- 


: 306 8 the Great begins his reign. 
308 Cardinals firſt began. 
313 The tenth perſecution ends by an edict of Conſtantine, who eos the Chriſ- 
: tians, and gives full liberty to their religion. 
8 314 Three biſhops, or fathets, are ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 
- 325 The firſt grueral council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, agaioſt Arius, where 

f was compoſed the famous Nicene creed, which we attribute to them. 

328 Conſtantine removes the ſcat of empire from Rome to moto, vos is 

t 4 + theyceforwards called Conſtantinople, _ 

331 orders all the heathen temples to be de 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the e endeavours in vain to fe- 
build the temple of Jeruſalem. 

364 The Roman 2 is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and 
weſtern (of which Rome continued to be the N 1285 being now under 
the government of diffei ent . eee 

400 Belle invented by biſhop Paulinus | 
| = The kingdom of Caledonia or ma ap Th AP revives under Fergus 4 
| 4⁰⁰ The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France aa w Spain, by a concen 
Honorius, emperor of the Weſt. 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths. 
412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. | 
420 The kingdom of France begins upon the lower Rhine, under Paten : 
F426 The Romans, reduced to bs. in ia at home, withdraw their troops from wipe 
and never return: advifing the Britons/$0 arm. in their own defence, 
| truſt to their own valour, pits 
| Bo The Britons now left to themſelves, are greatiy Aarraſſed by the Savts and oy 
upon whiCh they once more make theircomplaitites the Romans, but re 
| rio aſſiſtance from that quarter. * 
5 4a) Attila - ( Turnamed the Sopurge of God): with his Huns ravage the Roman 
pire. 


\ 449 Tongs, 2 Hut be w : 
; IT ne 33 | 455 * 7 
; i 9 ; : | 3 
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455 The 9 haviti repulſed the Scots and Pigs, invite over more vf their coun | 
. trymen, and. begin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under Hengiſt. 
48 The weſtern empire, 1s finiſhed, 52 3 years after the battle of Pharſalia ;- Wen ne 
ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other arts, confiſtin of 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, under whom' iterature iy) Bu 
Weg iſhed, and the works of the learned are deſtroyed. „ n 7 
496 Clovis, king of France, bapt zed, and Chriſtianity begins in that kingdom. 
508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. 
$15 413. Couſtaptinopis beſieged by Vitalianus, whoſe fleet 18 burned by A ſpecular of 
braſs. 
516 The computing of time by the Cheiſtian ra is introduced: oy bete, the monk. 
$29 The code of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed, * © bh 
357 A 8 Plague all over Europe, Aſia, and e which ennie: near * 


$31 1 ehnk ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time in Hai 


596 Auguſtine the monk comes into England with forty wings; K i r e 
506 Here begins, the, power of the popes, by the conceſſions of Phoras, emperor of 
the Eaſt, 


622 Mahomet, a falſe rophet, flies from Meer to Medina, un Arabia, in the a 
year of his 1 and 10th af his miniſtry, when he laid the foundation . 
3 Saracen empire, and from whom the Mahometan Feat th to this day claim 
their deſcent, His followers compute their time yy 785 ems in 
Arabic is called Hegira, i. e. the Fli 
637 Jeruſalem i is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Aahaitiet.”: d 
640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken By ditto, and the grand library” there 4. * 
order of Omar, their caliph or prince. 
45 3 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every ſide, aud recline the barbu- 
rities of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſtetity. . 
$64 Glaſs invented in England by Benalr, a monk. 
$5 The Britons, after a brave ſtruggie of near 150 years,” ae ral expelled . 
; Saxons, and driven into Wa es and Cornwall. e rr 3 25k 4 
513 The Saracens conquer Spain.” wh ae LAN 
726 The A about images begins, and oecaions many infurreRion 11 tie 
ern empire. 
748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt begab to be uſed in 8 
749 The race of Abbas became cali 1 of the Aer. and — e lea bY 
705 The 1 1 upon the Tigris, is made for the ape of the 
huuſe o 
| 8⁰⁰ Chyrlemagng king of France, begins the ic emphe of . area called 
Bn”: the weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the winds and months; en- 
+ .+  . deayours to reſtore learning i in Europe; but matikind-: are n diſpoſed! for 
- it, being ſolely engroſſed in military enterprizes-. | 
326 1 king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects, for Pein 1 Chriſtian, 3 
828 Egbert, king 5 Weſlex, unites the Heptarchy, by the 91 ol England. N 
336 The Fleming trade to Scotland for l . 
8 135 The Scots and Picts have a deciſive battle; in which TO ptevail, und doth. 
3 united by Kenner, which "begins the wang e of the 
cotti c 
i The Danes 83 es in England. 1 6 5 
N Alfred the pr; after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders (againſt ove he bought 
Js battles by ſea and land), cumpoſes his body of laws; divides England into 
counties, hundreds, and tythings; erects N courts, ws er the your 
verſity of Oxford about this time. 
975 TY univerſity of Cambridge founded. 
936 The Saracen. empire is divided by uſury tion ine feven K ; 
975 Pore Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. © -- 255 . > 5 
979 Coronation oaths ſaid ts be firſt uſed in England. of 
991 The figures in arithmetic are brought. into Europe 2 the Saracens from. Aradia 105 
2 Letters of the alphabet were hitherto uſed. 
996 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany elective. 3 l 5 
— 2 the firſt king of Poland. 15 | 
7000 Paper made of cottof rags was in uſe; that of linen rag in 11901 the many . 
factory introduced into England at Dartford; 1588. 
why A * churches are rebuilt about this time in 2 new manner -of architecture. BR 
| 8 e 20156 Children 
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in 


2 * 
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5 Children forbidden law to be ſold by the rents in Engl 
E Canute, N of De ou Bets kx, gets poll * of 715 gland. ne, 
20 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are about this timg 
- © ..._. driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile manner. 
1041 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the Confeſſor. 45 
1043 The Turks, » (8 nation of adyenturers from Tar ſerving hitherto in the 


. rmjes of contending princes) become formi and take poſſeſſian hy | 


4 Leo IX. an army. 
; 25 acl, Ys 5 ee kl the (we 5 0x yg at : Dunſinane, and mut · 
ceſs Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar A . 
| « The F. Turks — 22 from the Saracens. 


| 
| 
| 55 och The 1828 5 fought, between Harold Ty Willis, 1 the 
| 


ormandy, in which Harold is con cred 
| | I 1 ing of Eng. 8885 140 e fin alter 
2070 William introduces the feudal law. | 
- H Mes, notes aj 4 5 18 
3075 TOE emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the pewinatic of - 
the Gerippy Yor from IN in penance, walks nen to the pope, to 


| . 1 K — — the 8 ated i Lis nr 1 
| began =o x 15 
| r Eagland 3 3 William, from a ſurvey of 


| » The Tower of London Pulle — ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of 
. whom fly to Scotland, wher e they introduce the Saxon or Engliſh language, 

' are protected by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 

1291 The . in Spain, being hard-preſſed by the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſl. 
7 ance ans; Jon h, king of Morocco; ; ; which the Moors. get poſſeſſion of all the 


nions in ain. 6 
| vgs The fit crafade to the Hol Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian to 
TTL 
2110 Ed elin e of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had 
1 | —— reſide as a ſubj N ** 
| 1118 The order of the Kni ghts Templars inſtituted, to defend hy ſepulchre at 
. - Jeruſalem, and to prateR Chriſtian 
116 The canon law collected ay a monk of Bol i 
3164 London bridge, cation of 19.5 19 Aae We: firſt built. of one. 


: — The Tau ene n _ — e hes Tl 4 
F 2 Henry 8 an es its 
EY Lev 5 aan: wich & from. that period, (oy ware — 1 Engliſh vicero)y 

<a 04D 3 

— | ue England is divided, by Heary, ele eee jcs by nd 
N | itineran Judges. 
1180 Glaſs windows began to be. uſed in private houſes Eopland, | 
| riß The laws of England are digeſted a 7 time 2 Glanville. 
. 1182 Pope Alexander WI. compelled che king 2 1 bold the fir 


| m when be homnty Ks bocke.,. 
| | 2386 The great conjunGion of the ſua and moon and all the planet i Libra, hap- 


Y Thi tate of Taler in Judey, in which Rickard, king of England, tf 
- 26 1 in * 
w_ Saladine's arm ] 2 combatants. 


| £394 ESE eee 
| 1200 Chimnies were not known in England. 
; - Surnames now begin to be — firſt man e.nobiliey 
; $208 London * aud obtained their for. Acting their Lord 
ö ae . 80 
| 15 Magna is ud. 
| _ := ; Court of common Pleas wer 1 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the northern WA 
| parts of Aſia, over-run.albthe Saracen-empire; and, in imitation of former 
conquerors, curry death and deſolation wherever they march. | 
$333 The Inquiſition begun in 1204, is pow truſted te the, Dominicans, . 4 
AM houſes of Lendony — n N en Germany 
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1253 The famous 5ftrotivitical tables are compoſed by Be king of Caſtile. 
253 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes * the empire of the Sarazens. | 
Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotlaud with 160 ſail; and lands 20,000 men 
at the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III. who re- 
covers the weſtern iſles. 
1264 According to ſome writers, the commons of England wee not. fatnmoned. to 
. parhament till this period 
1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. „„ 1 7 | 
1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins i in Germ 3 
1282 Lewellyn, * ince of Wales, deſeated and killed by Edward ! L who antes that 
e N ity to England. 
I 


1284 Edward It. born at Carnarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales 5 
T4803 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, an — kingdom is egg by rac 5 
candidates, who ſubmit their hat to the arbitration of king t 
ä Ne pee, which lays the foumdation of 2 OE and deſdlating war Webern 
nations. | "0 « 
13 There . ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments | 
« 22d of. Edward 1. f 


1298 The preſent Turkiſh, et ins boy Pitruix ander vue. 8 
Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons and cu | 
Tallow candles fo great a luxury, Otero Ep wood we 
belies, fold by eng In as _ wn 21 15 oy 
2302 The beginnip 8 co vented, 0 foved Via: of Nap 
1307 Th of the Swiſs por bebe gh 55 e 0 
1308 Dar pe paßes re * rock to Avignon in France for . 2 | | 
2310 Lincoln's Inn fociety eſtdbliſhed:” 919-03 eee ee, 
2314 The battle of Bannockburn — Edward on Robert Hears: ner eſta 
dliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland . 


The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave and ſeparate.” A vacaney in | thepapal chair 


for two fears. 353544) = 1 WDünte I i 0 511 1 Hen! be.” 
1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom; x ö in England. 
2336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at SS 5H <>, ee Kare n wer prone uf great 


T. e 


benefit to us and our ſubj 24: WO ; 
2337 an firſt comet whoſe ares; 15 er with an aſtronomical eractneft Wo 
1340 Gunpowder s firſt invented by Swartz,” monk of ©blojiny: — 4 
ward III. four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain 
Pa... of Crefly; 1346, bombs and mortars were i nvetted! =D: 1 


on fiſt made uſe of by John Vaitedk, © m buzigad So | 
Here college inſtituted in by ; BER stein 2 
7344 The firſt creation to ties by patent uſed by Edward TI, wobniv talD oe 
1346 The battle of Durham, in which David King of Scots, . — ＋ 1812 
1349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England 5 
And conſiſts of 26 knights, . IF 1 5 
2352 The Turks firſt enter N n tf Du A 140 al nn 882 2 odT A8 


x * 


— 


ary 5 Ewart wk Blas Prince.” 
ng 125 5 — t to London. . er 8 148 e n 1h web]. +I; * 
"ay rms 0 alt and France firſt quarter hr eros edit id oo 
1362 The law pleadings in Englatitd Ll ey ages 3 favour ok 
+... Edward Ul. to © his bs le, 8 TY 
Wickliffe, at Englihiin „ begins abort diene ye e 
the church of Roms with great acuteneſs and{pirit, - "Hi fol lerer 


Lollards. 
1386 A eim y of lineii-weavers from te Nthrands alto ce. d 
Windſor Ade built by Edward II. $184 > 4 
2338 The battle of Qtterburn between Hotſpur and — Douglas.” A 
2 Cards invented itt France for the king's amuſement. 3 
399 Weſtminſter Abbey rebuik and enlarged—Weſtminfter' Hall dixtos 


Order of the Bath inſtituted at _ coronation 8 TION = ain oY 
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 __ conliſting of 38 kni 
1410 Guildhall, 3 ba. 


1411 The univetſity of St. Andrew? 11 Scotland founded. md” 
eee e ey n Thy 
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| "2505 Shillings firſt coined in England, 


* 


e A NE eee 14211. 


1428 The 2 of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. 
1430 About this time Laurantius of Harleim invented the art of printing, which he 
5 pructiſed with ſeparate wooden types. Gutenburgh afterwards invented cut 
metal rd but the Jed: was carried to perfection by Peter Schoeffer, who 
invented the mode of cafting the types in matrices. Frederic Corſellis be. 
to print at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types; but it was William 
axton, who introduced i into England the art of e with fuſile Tr 


bo 1474- 
Togo The Vatican library founded at Rome. | 
he ſea-kreaks in at * in Hollan and 8 100,000 83 
8 "2453 Conſtantinoyle taken by the Turks, which ends the eaſtern empire, 1123 yea 
from irs dedication by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 . from the fouy- 
Sn dation of Rome. 
, F454 The 2 of I Glaſgow, 3 in Scotland, fog k 
140 Engraying and l in copper inyentec | 
2477 The 0 of Aberdeen, — Scotland, founded. 
= 26837 Richard III, king of England, and laſt of the r is deleted and killed 
at the battle of Boſworth. by Henry (Tudor) VU. which puts an end to the 
civil wars betyeen the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a 5 of 0 
. . years, halts dig ye 8 . 
ary e eumen o s, the in army. 
1489 — | ſea charts tk brought Wy ou d by Barth. eee 
2492 Groeyn teaches the Greek language at Oxfor 
e ec hin A formidable enemy to. the native Spaniards, are entre 
ſubdued by Ferdinaud, and become ſubjects to that prince on certain cou 
3 which are ill obſerved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy employ the 
| the Inquifition, with all its n and in 160g, near one mil 
| lion of the Moors are Given: from Spain to the oppoſite coal of Africa, from 
. 1 hence they original! 1 en 
1492 America firſt diſcovered — r a Genbeſe, in the ſeryice of Spain, 
1494 Algebra firſt 8 
22497 The Portugueſe firſt fa it 6 Ne egit by the 85 of Good 
South America: # Toe by. Americus 3 from whom it has its name. 
1499 N. America dito, ſor Henry VII. by Cabot 
- 3508 Maxinfilian divides the empire of na into. ſix ES.” and adds four more 


1512. dmr 


\ 


*. 
= 
— 


r o 


1509 Gardening introduced into wars] from 125 . from bh veget 


ables were imported hitherto, . _. 


"0. {he banks of — ag which Berg. e my with the flower 


"#549 2 Lacher be Reforniation. af WY: 92 ; 
is conquere by the ths Reformation. 8 ; 


n es, in the nes of Fun rd. aten th nnn of ttm 


2 2508 5 Vl. tor his writings in faraur af papery, receives the'title of Defender 


the Faith frum the Pope: . the 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its rife from the Reformed proteſting _ 
church of Rome, at the diet of $ 104. in 5 


5 „s Reformation takes place in Englaud, under Henry VIII. 
1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by. ditto. . 
2539 The = Engliſh edition of the Bible e "ihe 9 8 tranſition 
= #400 7 
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| $43 Sill money bag time cannon 3 to adn in wipe 1 5 . 2 
55 — Elizabe 91 $613 . the er 1 5 far 193 invented by the Rev. dire 15 
4 $t;-John's.College; Cumbrid 


Pins firſt uſed in England, before ch time the ladies uſed ſewers, 
1544 Good lands let in England at one Shilliog per Acre. a 

A r. 4125 The ſamous council ot 'f rent begins, continues 18 years. | 
1340 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at ten 45 LY 

. $549 Lords lieutenants of countics row mon in * England: | : 


FCC | . 5 5 1350 W. 


rr 


* 


1555 
1558 
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The Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed in England. 
cen Elizabeth begins her reign; 


1569 Royal Exchan & e | 
1572 The great maſlacre of 3 at N 5 
I 579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and FR re) 


5 Parechial regiſter fi 25 
1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in tealy ; we el 


1589 Coaches fi 


go Band of 2 inſtitnted in Lan 
| —_ Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 
2597. Watches firſt brought into England from 
1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. - 
' 2603 Queen Elizabeth, (the laſt of the 'Cudars) 


1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt admini . 
15608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the faxellites about the planet-Satur, by the 

160 Henry IV is murdered at Paris by Ravilliac, a prieſt. th 3 23 IS 159 
1611 Paronets firſt. created in England, by . a, 

1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland; inyents the ee od pe 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware, - fo 


* 


Engliſh Eaſi- India company incorporate d—eſtabli 
Turkey company inc 


gliſh circum-navigator. 
appointed i in England. 


counted 15. 


in 1770. 


under the name of Great Britain. 


160 5 The Gunpowder plot diſcovered at Weſtminſter; 


catholics to blo up the king and m_ — 
ered in A 


teleſcope, then juſt invented in Holland. 


ymes l. 


1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia”; 


1619 Dr. W. 
blood. 


1620 The broad filk ERAS e 
1621 New England planted by t 
2625 King james dies, and is ſucceeded by 

and of Barbadoes, the firſt En ab ſrl ſextlement i in theWell Indies i 28 


1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guitavys" Atoiphnes . 708; CT. * 


1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt im 


Puritans. 
The 1 
of the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed. 


10635 Province. of Maryland planted by lord: ARE i 
; poſts eſtabliſhed from —.— to r hehad ie 
1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scortiſh ſubjects, un wh 
Leſley, enters England, and takes. Neweafile,, being encouraged by the mal- 


Regular 


contents in England. 


| The maſſqcre in Ireland; hen 46 000 Engliſh; rotellanta.were killed. 5 
. 3642 King Charles impeachigs. five members, who bad iu en N 


which begins the civil war in England. 


1646 8 aboliſhed in Englan- 


1649. 


1654 Cromwell aſſumes the proteRorſhi ip. 


165 
165 


The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from 
Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the proteboridin by: 


1560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by 2 Knox. 
1563 Knives firſt any mn En _ . 


lic « of Helland begins” * 


ed 1600. 15 7 


- orporated. 
1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his Tore td: the world; bag the bra Hat 


1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into England. | 
1587 oy > Es of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, aſter 18 years impriſos- 


1588 Tho "Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake 40 cher Engliſh Samira. 


Henry IV. paſſes the edict of Nantz, tolerating the Proteſtants. 
firlt ; introduced into England 3 NO. ian 2593's ; Meg F 1000, 


Germany. | 
eee ee 57 VL. of Scot- 
land (aud firſt of the Stvarts) as her ſucceſlor ;, which unites both kingdom 


3 Roman f 
Feine, E 4D | 


" 1 


ey, an Engliſhman, diſcovers the  do@rine of the cireulation «i the 
Ben raw filk, introduced i into \ England. | | 
his ſon, Charles l. 3 


« by parliament. 
rles I. beheaded at Whitchall; January 30, aged « * 


the 1 ſon n 


1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, ee 'of the 


. . 
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twelve years in France and Holland. £177 
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990 A New Cnuronotoctcal TAI. 


1660 The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobl furrend 
2 8 III. who eee oy eons: & Vier Privileges 


2662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed in London, by Charles IT. 
2663 Carolina planted, in 1728, divided into two ſeparate governments. 


Dutch, by the Engliſh. 


| . The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons. 


The great fire of- London began Sepr. 2, and continued three 
res deſtroyed 14,000 houſes, and 400 ſtreets. ao wh 
Tea firſt uſed in England. 
1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms. to the Engliſh the New Netherlands, now 
known by the names of Pennfylvania, New York, and New Jerſey, 
ditto, Aix Ja Chapelle, 


St 5 Park er and made a thorough-fare for public uſe by Charles 


1 1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Cempany incorporated. 


1672 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch their ſluices, 


being determined to drown their country, and retire to ele Gettlements in 
the Eaſt Indies. * . 


African com eſtabliſhed. 
1678 The -= 0 Nimeguen. | | 
The habeas corpus act paſſed. +» 
1680 A great 7 — appeałed, aud from its dee to our Ln, alarmed the inhabi- 
8 85 tants. It continued viſible from Nov. 3, to March 


9- 
William Penn,-a er, receives a charter for plantin Pennſylvania, 
7683, India ftock ſold 8 360 to 500 pe r cent. y 5 


268 5 Charles N. dies; aged . and © ſccceded by his brother, James II. 
T he duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. raiſes a Rates, but is de- 
ſeated at the battle of * and beheaded. 
The edict of Nantz infamouſly revoked by Lewis XIV. and the proteſtants 
crueliy perſecuted. = 
3637 The palace of Verſailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Lawls XIV. 
2688 The Revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov.'s. King James abdicates, aut ee 
tires to France, December. 3. 
1689 King William and queen Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, are pro- 
| claimed February 16. 
Viſcount Dundee ſtands out tor Sas in Scotland, but is | killed by general 
_ . Mackey, at the ba tle of Ki re As Wen which —_ Hi Aland earied 
9 — bs © with repeated mi tunes, diſperſe | 8 
The ee paſſed in Eugland. | 5 | 
The toleration act paſſed in ditto, . | | 
Several biſhops are deprived for not taking hs _ to wich -William. | | 
o The battie of the Boyne, g ained by Willie againſt James, in Ireland. 
2637 1 The war in Ireland FL iſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William. 
8 The Eogliſh 1 fects, commanded by admiral Rufſel, defeat the French 
ect off La e. i 
80 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets fel doch bd NE _ N 
ſederates in the battle of Turin.” © * 
The duchy of Hanbver made the nisch eleQorate. 


Bank of England effaMfiſhed by king William. 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 
; . Maſfacre of Hig er at Glencoe, by kivg William's » troops 5 
1694 ern Mary dies at the a EO nn . 


Stamp duties inſtituted in England. 
1596 The peace of Ryfwick. 


1699 The Scots ſettled a gies at the abe Darin, in | Amerie, and alld it 


IN ns W. 8 
1700 C 7 „XII. of Sweden s re go. 
| mes H. dies at St. ermains, Ju the 68th year of is age. 
12787, pos erected into 4 kingdom. 5 + 
Society for-the 1 of the Goſpel in forcign parts eſtabliſhed. 4 
* King William dies 50, and is ſucceeded by queen Anne, debe 
OSS Jam I. who, Sa ane; and States e rene us the war gen 


Erna PE an 1704 Gia 
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1664 The New Netherlands, in North America, conquered from the Swedes ud 
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A Nuw Cixonotocrcat Tarun, gay 


Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke. * " hs 
I The battle o Blepheim, won by the duke of ee and 6, Ei 
8 the Fren ing 


The court of Exchequer inſtituted i in England: 

1506 The treaty of Union hetwixt England and Scotland, ee Jul = = 
The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the NNE” A 

' 2707 The firſt Britiſh parliament. e 

108 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope, ELIT Mo 

The battle of Oudenarde won. by Marlborough and the allies; - ICS, | 

Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Sa 1. 

1709 Peter 882 Great, czar of Muſcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pu ho flies 


The beiti 1 1 Malplaquet won by Wen and the allies. 
7 x0 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry for others more favourable 1 to i in- 
"tereſt of her ſuppoſed brother, the late Pretender. 
The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Fn. Wren, 
in 37 years, at one million nce, by a duty on coals. * 
The Engliſh South-Sea company _ „ 
1712 Duke Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park, =; + ; 
| 713 The: peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Neva - Scotia, New-Britain, it 
. Hudſon's Bay, in North eee were yiel ed to Great Britain; Gib- 
/ . raltar and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the fad: crown. by 


1 
* 


this treaty. 
2714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of 50, and is fuceeeded by Ocorge 1," 
Intereſt reduced to five per cent. : | 
377 5 1 XIV. dies, and is ſucceeded by his great -g Lewis XV. 
The rebellion in Scotland begins in Sept. under the earl of Mar, in * of . 
the Pretender. The action of Sheriff. muir, and the furrender-of rellen, | 
_ gens, whey the rebels Socks | 5 | 
1716 retender married to rinceſs e 5 
as eſki, late king of Poland. N 
An act paſſed ſor ſeptennial parliaments, 
#719 The Miſſiſſippi ſcheme at its height in Fratice; 


_ Lombe's erage Hepes containing 56,86 wh ws, ets TOY 


. 
, 
— — — 2 — and —— — UU «446 I 


cution of a — — is ng of feet by the mob at DEE 


takes up one-eighth of a mile; one water wheel moves the reſt ; and in 24 

hours, . works 318,504,960 yards of organaine ſilk thread. | 
| The South-Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7; was at its height at the end of ö 
June, and qulte ſunk about September ag. * | 
n King S in the 68th year of his age; and ee e 12 mY ] 
Tee Nite felt tiled of chimney ith er, pln OY 
| £ 2 a GT. 4 8 8 rn mo gre an exipite;” hl E 

2732 Koult e Pe e, conquers Mogul ex returns 8 
; with two . whe thirty-one millions — 2 | | 
„ public-ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſertlement of Otorgia, in North. "£0 
ae Captain Porteous, Having ordered his foldiers to bre upon the at the exe» 

25 | ; 


| c | 
1743 not of Loo wat by Englith wn alice, is favour of the queen 
1744 War declared | againſt. France. Commodore Anſon NI de. 2 
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| round the world. 
2745 The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy 4 25 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, _ the Precender's. army aue the 1 
duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 2746. 3 
2746 rich Linen Company erected. = 

2748 The peace of Aiz-ls-Chapelle, by which 3 reſtitution ofall eee. 1 8 
** The i meet of he Br iſh 6 une out tre pr A” | 

in itiſh funds r N cents e ec 
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922 A NEW CuyronoLocicarl Tazry, 


x7 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died. 
2 ——— 9 PU incorporated. ny "2 
2 The new ſtyle introduced into Great Britain; -the third | : 
"In counted the fourteenth - Ty 2 * ene being 
x7 $3 The Rritiſn muſeum erected at Montagu houſe. 2 
| S .ciety of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, inſtituted in London. 
255 Hm 22 by an Nee = 5 i 
15556 145 Engliſhmen are cunfined in the blac e at Calcutta, in 
; by order of the nabob, and 123 found 4224 next morning. the 1 lndies, 
| Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at London. 15 
127157 Damen attempted to aſſaſſinate the French king. 


1750 General Wolſe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Englifh, 


1760 King George II. dies October 25, in the 775th year of his age, and is ſucceeded 
bx his preſent majeſty, who, on the 224 of September, 176 
. N 8 of MES Durga Strelitz. Fo x 3798. ee the 
. +> .. Blpck-Fxiars bridge, couliſting of nine arches, begun; finiſhed 
5 of 152, 840 l. to be diſcharged by a toll. Th Tn 
2762 War declared againſt Spam. 2 EY 33 | 
ö Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſe l, impriſoned, and murdered, 
American philoſophical ſociety eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 
e rederic, prince of Wales, burn Auguſt 2. 
e del 


1363 The de Vol pe: . | 
©  tugal, concluded at Paris, 1 to, which confirmed to Great Britain the 
extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Louiſianz, 
in North America; alſo the iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent, Dominica, aud 
5 „Tobago, in the Welt Indies. - 125 | 
1764 The parhament granted 10,090 J. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lon- 
77... ede 
1765 His majeſty s royal charter paſſed for incorporating the ſociety of artiſts, | 
x = -v"* Anh the ſovereignty of the iſland of Man to the crown of 
| reat tain. a ; | 5 F 8 N | 
1766 April 23, a ſpot or macula of the ſan, more than thrice the bigneſs of our carth 
e eee, Mc 1 7 | 
- :x768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London n 
Tube Turks — the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and declare war againſt that 


4 


- 


* 


empire. OF . : 5 | 
80 and Mr. Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, lieut. Cook, 


1771 Dr. > | | 
| w_ return from-a voyage round the world, having made ſeveral important diſ- 
+ _  coverigs.in.the South WR os: Cz 7 
$372 The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution of that kingdom. Es 
| The args marriey.a.princeſs of Germany, grand-daughter of Thomas, lat 
ET Ayleſbu ar y. N af 3 © UE 3 | , . Hs ; | 
empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip the 


h bing of Poland of great part of his domivions, which they divide among them- 


-—- ,.: ſelves, in violation. of the moſt ſolemn treatics. ' 
2 0 N the North Pole, but having made eighty-one 


. 8 n i the 
2773 Captain Phipps is ſent to 
+ - © - - degreeqz 14 in danger of being locked up by the ice, aud his attempt to diſcover 
a paſlage in that quarter proves fruitleſss. t 9 
be ſeſuits exp n pope's dominions, and ſuppreſſed by his bull Ang, af 
The Engliſh ndia company. having, by conqueſt or. treaty, acquired the 
--*, +, extenſive provinces of 9 Ofixa, and Bahar, containing fiſteen million 
of inhabitants, grest irregularities are committed by their ſervants abroad, 
upon which government interferes, and ſends out judges, &c for the better 


1 adminiſtrat ion 3 val _ _ 
The war between. the Ruſſians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, Ti 
V 4314 in bis Archipelagn and oy ſex are every where unſucceſsful, 
1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 


Ihe Britiſh p rliament having fled an act 4 laying a d 
; — | 12 America ee , conſidering this 25 


und upon all teas im 
eee 5 Hehe of the Britiſh parliament to tax them. i 11 
as ine 


A2 grievance, ö N e e {0 4 
Diepudies cum tha ſereral American colenies meet at Philadelphia, 


eral congrels, Sept. 5. 1 8 1 | 
| vun petinion-6 Cengrels to the king, Nor. Te 

1775 April 19, The firſt action happens in America between the Fing's troops and 

. = Ys | z Provinciale at Lexington. ; by + 3-4 1 Aa So b £7 


1 
„ Fl 


ve treaty. of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Por- 


11 of three penoe per 
6 


— 


4 n CO Bom: 3 * N by, K 2 
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A Nzw Canonotocicat TABLE. gag 
"1975 May 20, Article of confederation and perpetual union between the American 


' Provinces = „ 1 5 
10 17, A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the royal troops and the 
FEE. Americans. | F VVFVVVVC ork Furs go 


N 1 


1776 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the king's . 
5 An unſucceſsful attempt, in July, e ee Sir Peter Parker, and 
Do lieutenant general Clinton, upon Chartes Town, in South Carolina. 
The Congreſs declare the American colonies Iree and dependent agen 
The Americans are driven from Long Iſland, New York, in Aüguſt, with great 
loſs, and great numbers of them taken E ; and the city of New York 
h is afterwards taken poſſeſſion of by the og's troops. W 
December 25, General Waſhington takes goo of the Heſſians priſoners at Trenton. 
Torture aboliſhed in Poland. 5 2285 JGG 
3777 General Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 5 
Lieutenant- general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army, at Saratoga, in 
Canada, by donvention, to the American army under the command of the 
generals Gates and Arnold, October 1777. 
3778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the Frei. king and the thirtcen 
united American colonics, in which their independence is acknowledged by 
the court of France, February 6. *** 15 * 


minſter 2 June 9, in conſequence of a vote o ee Top Bet 
E 


t 


che. . 
the count 


d'Orvilliers, July 27. | | $ „ 
Dominiragaken by the French, Sept. 7. . 
Pondicherry ſurrenders to the arms of Great Britain, Oct. 177 . 
St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 888. 
3779 St. Vincent's taken by the French. . 
Grenada täken by the Freuch, July J ang moo 

1780 Torture in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in France. Yo FT WES 
The e ee aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's duminions. Ht 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, Jan. 8. ; 


r Xie? 
+ "y 


Ute houſes, &c. Theſe glarming riots are at length e , he rey NE 
EXEC or felony,* 


- ,  Farl Cornwallis gbtains a; fignal. victory 8 Gates, _ Camden, in 
can priſoners are taken, Aug. 16. 


5 3. * 2 . 4 
General Arnold deſertsthe ſervice of the *fcapes to New Yor 
„ made brigadi WT 844 eat. 8 3 7 „ 
be SEE STE ED * k. we, W792 * 9 5 3 9 T * 27S A ept. 24 > : 3 py 5; 
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924 A NEW CnkonxnoLtocicat TABL x. 
Major Andre, adjutant- general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappat, 


in the province of New York, Oct. 2. 3 | 
* I is committed ptiſoner to the Tower, on u charge of high treaſon, 
a 0 4. 8 5 
Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which $65 devaſtation is made iu 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iſlands, OR, 3 and 10. 
© A CONE LON ubliſhed ag 7 2 Dec. 20. 
1751 The Dutch i of St. Eultatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vau 
Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. $7. it | 8 a 
: Cornwallis obtains a victory, but. with conſiderable loſs, over the Ameri- 
Aan under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. 
+ The ifland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 
A dloody engagement nat between au Engliſh ſquadron under the command 
of admiral Parker, and a Dutch * under the command of admiral 
\. ©  Zouttnan, off the Dogger-bank, Auguſt 35. | 
Ear} Cornwallis, with a confiderable Britiſh arm 
do the Amerzcan and French troops, under th 


_ 


v. ſurrendered priſoners of war 
ze command of general Waſh- 
ington, and couot Rochambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, OR. 19. 
1782 Trincomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, taken by admiral! Hughes, Jan. 11, 
Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. 
The iſland of St. Chriſtopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. En 
| The ifland of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 
' © Montſerrat taken by the thera 4 14. 5 „ 
The houſe of commons addreſs the king againſt any far ther proſecution of of- 
fenſive war on the continent of North America, March 4, and reſolye, that 
houſe would conſider all thoſe as enemies to his majefty, and this country, 
Who ſhould adviſe, or by any means attempt, the farther proſecution of 
8 wur on the continent of North America, for the purpoſe of reducing 
the revolted colonies to obedience by force. „ 5 
Admiral Rodney obtains a fignal victory over the French fleet, under the com · 
| mand of count de Graſſe, near Dominica, in the Weſt Indies, April 12. 
Admiral Hughes, with eleven ſhips, beat off, near the ifland of Ceylon, the French 
/ admiral Suffrein, with twelve ſhips of the line, after a ſevere engagement, in 
which both fleets loſt a great number of men, April 13. | 
The er > 2 houſe of e . to SOR IEG, eſq. and the 
Mi ex election, paſſed Feb. 17, 1769, reſcin 1 3- Ss. 
"The bill to repeal the dec act of George I. relative to the legiſlation of 
| Ireland, received the royal aſſent June 20. 7 3 1 
Tue French na 1 15 the forts and LA 1 4. Bay, Aug. 24. 
- The Spaniards defeated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 13. . 
Treaty * the republic of Holland and the United States of Ame 
rica, . | e cage? ER TY 4 
.. Proviſional articles of peace ſigned at Paris between the Britiſh and American 
= commiſſioners, by which the Thirteen United American colonies are acknow- 
"ledged by his 2 ic majeſty to be free, ſovereign, and independent 
G P Kates, Nov. Os 1 5 4 42 5 > \ s : 
1783 n articles of peace between his Britannic majeſty, and the kings of 


72 55 - - : A . 5 umber 
©  Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, 

„„ eee 

" on tos. 9 0 OO} PO in Great Ormond - dre = BW 


I he ratification of the peace with America arrived April 7. _ * 
VV definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Holland, ay 24- der 
EB 
Abbey, May 26. | 8 


Proclamation for a public thankſgiving, July s. 3 
—̃ ˙ ü ⏑7r Feller -poms, oorfields, be 
e mpt of the kind in England Ls 15. | a = 1 MEN | 
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4 S commentator, killed, Duncan. 2 


Es 8 agg gmt 


. x. 9 28. 5 1 7. 


MEN of LEARNING. and GENIUS. 


| N. B. By the Dates is im aphid the Tine when th W Writers died; but when thes 
Period happens not to rum, ge in ⁊obicb ouri fl. The 
Name- 3 are theſe who have given the 8 Tegel 2 2 of 


OMER, the Grſt eb writer and Greek poet, fogrithed. 
5 7] fi Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of "Keg Cal 
$34 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 
600 Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fawkes, 
558 Solon, 3 of Athens. | 1 
56 Eſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxal, 


343 Thales the firſt Greek aſtronomer and g 


geographer. 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean Philoſophy in Greece. — 
74 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. i Fawkes, I, + ER ig 
455 #ſchylus, the firſt Greek . a © Patter, 5 | 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric Ke. 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt ol. be proface u.. , 
Ariſtophanes, the Greek cumic poet, fl. bite. 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin. Penter. 


= Canfuciug, the Chineſe erer fl. 


400 Socrates, the founder o 4 

392 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian. Smith. Babe. , Wert ai 

361 Hippocrates, the Greek [RING Clifton. : „„ - 1 
Democritus, the Greek philoſopher, | 


359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. Smith, man, A Rar. 
148 Plato the Greek philoſopher, and . ws e. 

336 Iſocrates, the Grenk orator. Dj 
332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbeh, 
37; Tine _ A e ge A om him * Leland. Francs, 

$ Theo e Gr 1 , { 0 Ariſtotle. ud, 
285 Theocritus, the firſt Gree 5 ny poet, fl. Fawkes mo RY: 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. K. ons, e 
270 Epieurus, founder of the Epicurean 2 hy in Greece. 1 
264 Xeno, founder of the ſtoic philoſ in Gt. 
244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. | 
08 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. OS Th Ee bs F 
284 Plantus, the Roman comic poet. Thorsten. 3 55 i 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic Wo | | en. 


x55 Diogenes, of Babylen, the ſtoic philoſop 


124 Polybius; of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian. Hampton, 
Lucretius, the Roman poet) Creech, 


iodorus. Sicuhus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. Beatz. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, 
43 e the eee e philoſopher, put to death. Guthrie. ee, 
ornenus Nepos e Roman biogra 7, Ro TOE. 
34 Salluſt, the Romany hiſtorian. Hara wo $5 


30 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman 1 fl. Spelman, 


19 Virgil, the Roman epic po Dryden, Pitt, Marton... TY 
11 Catullus, Tibullus, 2 ee . Ls Dart, 5 
4 Nn A yoo, 7 PEP 


17 Livy, the Roman Hiſtorian. He TE 
19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. 

20 Celſus, the Roman philoſo Bar ng > tan, & Grieve, 
p 5 V 2 3 


+2, BY 


51 hb 7 5 b; ; 


WY. 


a 5 Lucius Florus, of Spain, 3 hiſtorian, * 


rope 3 — uces few names worthy of record 


26 A New Sn en . BLE, 


45 Paterenius, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Newcome, | 
62 Petſius, .the Roman ſatirie poet. Brewſter. 7 : 
64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman, hiſtorian of abe 0 . a. Deb. : 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and tragic poet, put to death. Efron 

S. the Roman epic poet ditta. Norpe. 

a 2 the Roman natural hiſtorian. Holland. 
2 == " any hiſtorian. . M biſton. 
etus, > — ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. Carter. 
Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 
— the Roman epi 


og Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. Gerdes. 


104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic RY Hay. 


Valerius Flaceue, the Roman epic poet. „ 
»16 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Mclmeth, Orrery. | 
Wy : Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. Hughes. | 

3 h of Gre ce, thebicgrapher. Dryden, Langborne. 


15 Juv venal, the Roman ſatiric poet. 
lemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aſlronomer, fl. 


c 8 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Twrnbul. 


161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Neale. 

267 luſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian anthor after the © 

180 Lucian, the Roman philologer. ' Dimſdale, Dryden, FranKin. . 
Marcus Aur. Antoninus, eee . ee. and . n Blpkiifins 


193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſicians 


200 D. es Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl | - 

229 Diod Caſſivs, of Greece, the ms hiſtorian, WH 

254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. © 8 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 3 8 

258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdam. Mar 

273 Longinus, the Gree orator, put to death. by Aureli Smith. | 

320 Lactantius, à father of the church, fl. ; 

336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, ſounder of the ſe&t of Aland. 
Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and chronologer.. * 

379 een, biſhop of Czfarea. | 


9 pm, ant er ng biſho of Conſtantinople. | 1 - 
_ ole, biſbop f M raves 2 
— A ee the an grammarian. | | 4 


428 Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian. 


= 524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic E | Bellamy, *. 


ius, of Gzſarea, the Roman hiſtorian. Holcroft 

the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or, as they are ſtyled, Claſſic authors, for 
a; bind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe ow great theatres of —_ 
glory; but it will ever be regretted; that..a- ſmall part only of their writin 


come to our hands. This was owing'to the barbarous policy of thoſe fierce i He 


Pagans, who, in the fifth century, ſubverted the Roman empire, and in which — 


| e were joined ſoon after by the Saracens, or ſollowers of Mahomet. Con- 
— 


alone had eſcaped the ravages of the Barbarians ; and to the few iT 

who ſheltered themſelves within its walls, is chiefly owing the preſervation of thoſe 
valuable remains of antiquity: To learning, civility, and refinement, ſucceeded = rſe 
than Gothic ignorance—the ſuperſtition and buffoonery of the church of Rome; Eu- 
duriog the ſpace of a thouſand 


Ric x 8 e hiſtorians, with great propriefye denuminate the dark or Go- 
c ag 


The 3 of printing contributed to the revinul of learning in the fixteenth 

century, from which memorable zra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoil, Scene . 

Germany, and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at leaſt equal the the fl s 

of mo uity, Of theſe our own countrymen have _ Foy hana the ranks 
whoſe 1 names we ſhall * our . 5 


A. . 5 LE vi; 
735 Bede, a 1 Me end, (hiſtory i Scots, 4. 
fred 


oY 901 King A hiſtory, philoſophy, and 0 12 „ 
8 355 — <0 e e 1 | Roger 


* Naw Crunonoropient ante. 567: 


- 


„ ame e we 2 th 20808 $21 
TT 2 a prieſt of Merns-ſhire, Hiſtory of Scotland. OO aL 

2 Geoffrey ee 5 the father of 8 e 5 0 1 

1402 John Gower, Wales; the poet. . 

5 5 tt Thomas Moore, London; hiſtory, p tics, divinity. * 

1852 John Leland, London; lives and antiquities.” | 

1568 Roger Aſcham, Yorkſhire ; ; philology and polite Wee PROT. 

3 Reverend John Knox, the Scotch reformer; hiſtory of the 11 * . 
7 1588 6 George . ge Dumbartonſhire; e ol Scotland, ee of ER, 3 
litics, 8 

983 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy Queen, and che prems.'s- 

ly Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 dramatic pieces. 

1616 5" William Shakeſpeare, Strat ord; 42 tragedies and nadie i; 

1622 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland; diſcoverer of r 

1623 William Camden, London; hiſtory and antiquities. 

1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London; natural 3 were 

1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk; laws of Evgland. - | 

1638 Ben Johnſon, London; 53 dramatic e grinds FORD 4037 -04- - 

1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities. EY 5 „ 

1654 John Selden, Suſſex; antiquities and law. | 

„ William Harvey, Kent; diſeovered the 8 of the blood... 

1667 Abraham Cowley, London; bree km poetry. 


verſe and proſe, _ 
Hyde, _ of Clarendon, Wilthire; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in abe 
1675 James G 5 „Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optics. | 
575 ap oh llaac Barrow, Lotidon ; | natural philoſophy, ee, — 
ermons. 5 ns 
1680 Samuel Butler, Werse Hudibras, a i poem. AE: N 
168 5 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies, With other be. 0 
15687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, ce. . 
1688 Dr. Ralph Cud worth, Somerſetſhire; intellectual Syſte m. oe SE 
1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire ; Hiſtory of Phyfic. VVV 
2692 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies. e JFC 
Robert Barclay, Edinburgh; Apology for the Quakers. Cone phat tos RET 4 
1691 Honourable A Nene Boyle; 6 and experimental philoſophy and theology, ' 
e Sir 27 Kenzie, Dundee; Antiquities and laws of Scotland. | 
1694 John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax; 254 ſermons.: - | 
1697 Sir William Temple, London; politics, and polite Kiterature. 2 
1701 John Dryden, Northam tonſhire,; 27 tragedies and comedies ſatiric poems, Vi irg. 
1504 John Locke, Somerſetſhire; a government, and 1 . 
1705 John Ray, Effex ; botany, natural philoſophy, and ON e 


* 
— 


1713 Ant Aſh. Cooper, carl ef Shaftſbur characteriſties. 117 
1714 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury ; hiſtory, biography; drvinicy IE 
1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſhire ; ſeven tragedies, tranſlation of Lucan s Pharſalin. | 
1719 Rev. y. Flamſtead, Derbyſhire z mathematics, and aſtronomy. Fs 
8 Addiſon, Wiltſhire; SpeQator, Guardian, poems, ee 
r. John Keil, Edinburgh; mathematics and eee | 
1721 Matthew Prior, London; poems and politics. | | 
1724 3 eee Staffordlhire; 3 of Nature e 
1727 vir Haac Newton, Lincolnſhire; ” mathematics, geometry, aſtronom ede, 
1729 Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, n eee divinity, &c. ns 5 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; four comedies, papers in Tatler, 1 51 5 
William Congreve, Staffordſhire; ſeven dramatic pieces. . 5 
1722 John Gay, Exeter, poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pal. 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ſhire , medicine, coins, politics. . 
1742 Dr. Edmund Halley; ; natural philoſo hy, aſtronomy, navigation, 
Dr. Richard Beutley, Yorkſhire ; claflical learning, eritieuim 
| 1744 Alexander Pape, London; poems, letters, tranſlation of Homer. 5 
1745 Reverend / Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; poems, politics and letters. 
2208 Colin M*Laurin, Argyleſhire; algebra, view of Newton s philoſophy. 
2 pps pms e 3 and ne N 0 ebene, 
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674 Jobn Milton, London; Paradiſe Lo ſt, Regained, ms; 3 = 85 6 


1707 George arquhar, Londonderry ; 755 comedies e Wo * : 25 * f 


N Curonoiocreat Tas. 


. — Dr. ae Watts, Southampton 3 logic, philoſophy, pſalms, bye, 


ſermons, & c. 


Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, Airmhire 3 ſyſtem of moral philoſop¾yn * 
2750, Reverend Dr. Convers Middleton, Yorkſhire; Life of Cicero, & 
1 tow ele yſics, and natural 2s | 
1751 Henry onns ug bro meta 
= Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh ; eke of che Tome — e and politics 


, biet — 
Henry Fielding, por mg Tom Jones, Jo a ag rom, ſha. NY p 


Benjamin Hoadley, e of Wincheſter ; ſermons and controverſy, . 
Samnel ichen Lon Lale 
Reverend Dr. 22 Leland, Lancaſhire Anſwer to Deiſtical Writers. ä 


Robert Simſon, Glaſgow; — ſeQions, Euclid, eee, 
276g Robert Smith, Lin — harmonics and optics. | 


Dr. Tobias Smollett, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſtory of of Eugland, novels, cranflations® 


; 1771 Thomas Gray, Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge; poems. 7 
' 2773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield; letters. Is 


George Lord Lyttleton, Worceſterſhire ; Hiſtory of 1 
1774 Oliver Goldſmith ; poems, eſſays, and other pieces. 


Pearce, biſkop of Rocheſter; Annotations on. is New „Tate &c. 
Dr. John Hawkfworth; eſſays. f i 


1926 Dp Hume, Merſe; Hiſtory gi England, and clays. 
ames Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire; nr, 


4 


1777 Fonte, Cornwall; 1 | 
2779 David Garrick, Hereford; ps, Nee. A 
William Warbur es. — — ras HY 


various 
1. Sir William Black lone, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Landen ; 
mentaries on the: Laws of England. 
Dre. John Fothergi ill, Yorkſhire ; philoſophy and medicine. 


* 0b x Philological Inquiries, and Philc - EY WAR. "= 


2 | Newton, biſhop- of Briſtol, Litchfield ; s on the 0 9 
. and other 2 75 : mY 3 
Sir . Prin Ede been i Diſeaſes of the Army. 


; Elements of Criticiſm, _—_ 


Journey, Triſtram ag + 


12779 Reverend Dr. Jortol - Life of Eraſmus, Eccle auen Hiſtory, and ſermons, 2 | | 
0 Dr. Mark Akenſide, Newcaſtle upon Tyne; poe 
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